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BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


I* OUGFROUX DF, BONDAUOY (AucusTts DenXJs), 
a. learned Frenchtwan, and lecmber of tlae acadcniv of 
Kfiinices, was born at Pans Oct, 10, 173'i* He svas the 
Dcfjhcvv of the celebrated Duhamel, and acquired a slntElar 
taste for tho^fc studies that end in objects of real nti lily. He 
tra\eiled over Anjou and Bduany to uivesUiYaie the nature 
of the slate-quarries, and then went to Naples to inako ob^ 
nervations on the alum mines and oilier natiird prodnetions. 
Oil Ids rcLurn he had the iidsfoitLinc to lose his tutor and 
uncle Duhaniel, to whose escaic be succeeded, and on 
tvhkdi he carried on very extensive agricnlUiral ioqirove- 
tnesits and experiments, and acquired by liis amiable pri- 
vale character tlie esteem of every one who liiicw liimi 
]Je died Dec. 28, ITSJJ, leaving tlie following vainable 
publications: Memoires sur la formaiioii dos Os/'* 

17 80, ^v(j, \n which, with some disco^^eries of his own, 
he tibly defends his uncle's thpory on that part of physio¬ 
logy, 2* “ I.’art de TArdoisier,” 1762* 2* “ L’art do 

triivaillor les cnirs dor6s/' 4. " L’art de Tonneher,'’ 
5* L’art de Coutelier.*' All thc^so form part of 
the Memoirs of the Academy of S^clencos* 6* " RecKcrches 
snr Ics vuincs d^ Herculaneum, et sur les lumieres qui 
pc avent cn resuUer ; avec un traiie sue la fabrication dcs 
mosaiques/’ 17613, Svo* 7, ** Observations faites snr les 
cotes de Norrnuiidie/' 1773, 4to, He w'as the auLbor itlso 
of a great number of miscellaneous papers in the Memoirs 
of the Academy.^ 
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FOtULLQU (jAMliJs), 3 ctjilt'brated licentiate of tlie 
SarbtMinfl^i bom in 1C70 at Kocbclle, where he liludicd 
eirtircs Jti ihe Jesuits’ coilege. He went afterwards to 
Part}, fliftd continued liis studies hi tlie comtnmiity of M. 
Giilotj at the college of St. Barbe, iiieltiding the time of 
his bein^ iiceuuale, and was immediately nominated tbeo- 
Jogal of Rochelle; this ofBce, how'evei-j he dcclinod^ nor 
bad he ever any heiiehce^ hut the commendatory |>riory 
of St. Martin de Prunieres, in the diocese of Meudo. M- 
Jb'ouiilon having esigaged in the alTair of the “ Case of Con¬ 
science/’ was ubiiged to coticeal himself in 1703, arsd to 
rciirc into Holland about 1705 ; but the air ofehat country 
not agivcing with him, he was seized willi an asthma, which 
proved incLrrsddc. He returned to Paris about 1720, ami 
dieil thei’c SejiUHiilier "il, I73fi, aged sixty-si^;, leaving 
several thcol:>g'ical all atiorty luous, and all disco* 

veriiig grtat op|iosiuou la Liie hull The 

])riucijjal an?, ]. CousideriiUons sur la Censure (of the 
Cas de Conscience) do M. rKvet^vio d’Apt.’’ 2 . “ Defense 
desTheologicnscentre M. dc Charlies/’ 12mo, 3. Traite 
sur le Silence rospectucu?:/* 3 vols, 12iuo. 4* Chi- 
iiierc du Jansenisme, cL Ic Hcuverscuicnt dc la Doctrine 
tie St. Augustin, par I’Ordonnauce de Logon, ct dc la 
JlochclU'/’ l2iUo. 5. TraiLe do rL*iuilibre/’ a small 
piece coiaaiuiug observations oii the !OL propositions con- 
Mjred hv the hull l/ni^oiUits, Fonlllou liad also a great 
share in the first edition of L’Action tie Dieu sur les 
flrei(tnrc5:/’ 4io, or 6 vols. 12mo; OenuKs^mciLssur Port- 
Koiiil/’ 12010 ; Grands llexn)*lcs,” 1721, 7 voU. 4to, 
uikI ** rilisioji'e du Cas dc Cotiscicuce/^ 1705, S voU* 
12rno/ 

POULIN (llout:UT and Asoarivv), two learned printer# 
cf Scotland, w'eie, it Ls snpposetl, natives of Glasgow, 
aind passed their early days in yb^ictn’iiy, Ligcnuity and 
perseverance;, however, enabled them to establish a press 
from which liavc issued some of the finest specinicjis of 
torrect and elegant priming which the cightceuih cen¬ 
tury has produced. Kvc?n Hoiloni of Parma, or Barboii of 
Paris, have not gone beyond some of the preduciions from 
the press of Robert and Andrew Foulis, It wo«M he 
highly agreeable to trace tbe progress of these ingenious 
men, but tlieir history has been neglected by their cciiin- 
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trymen, and at this distance little can be recovered* Ho* 
bert Foulis began priming about 1740, and one of hia iifst 
essays was a good edition of Demetrius Phalereus, m 4to. 
In 1744 he brought out his celebrated immaculate edition 
of Horace^ 12cno, ami soon afterwards was in partnership 
with his bfOllier Andrew. Of this edition of Horacej the 
sheets, as they were printed, were hung up ju the college 
of Glasgow, and a reward was olFcred to those who should 
discover au inaccuracy.. It has been several times rc* 
primed at Glasgow, but not probably with the same fidditVi 
The two brothers then proceeded itf producing, for thirty 
years, a series of correct and well primed books, particn- 
larly classics, which, cither in Greek or Latin, are as re- 
markahle for their beauiy and exactness as any in the 
Alditie scries. Among those cUssirs w'o may cnumeraie 
1* “ Homer/’ 4 vols. ioL Cir. U. Ucrodoius/’ ^ voU. 
12mo, 3. “ Thutydiiies,’’ S vols. 4. “ Xeno¬ 

phon,” 8 vols. jymiK “ Kjdctetns,” l2iiio, 6* Lon¬ 
ginus,” ISuvo. 7, Ciceronis Opera,” 2n vols* t2mo. 
8* Horace,” i 2jiio and Ito. i>. Virgil,” 13ino* iO. 

Tibullus and Propcr'Jus,” 12mQ. IL “ Corneiins. Ne- 
pos/’ 3 vols. 121UO. T acitus,” 4 vols. 13, 

“ Juvenal and Porsius,” l 2 nio. 1 4. “ Lucretius,” I3nio* 
To these may be added a bt^-auiiful edition of the Greek 
Testament, small 4to ; Gray’s Poems j Pope’s Works ^ 
Hale:^ or'Kcou, &c. &c* 

It is a nielanoholy retlociion that the taste of these 
worthy men for the tine arts at last brou^jt about their 
ruin; for having ei I gaged ill the establishment of an aca¬ 
demy for the inetructioii of yoiiili in painting and scidpinre 
111 Scotland, the ennrinous oxpeuce of sending pupils to 
Italy, to study and copy the ancients, gradually brought 
on their decline in the printing business; and they found 
the city of Glasgow' no bt soil to transjdant the imitative 
arts into, although the literary genius of Greece ami Home 
had already produced them ample fortunes. Unsuccessful 
as they wei^e, liowever, in this project, u ougitt not to bn 
forgot that Robert Foulis, with whom it originated, was 
the first who endeavoured to establish a school of the li* 
beral arts in Great Britain. Andrew Foulis died in t7T4 ; 
and Robert in 1776 exhibited ami sold at Christie’s ii^ 
Pall Mali, the remainder of his pauitlng:;. The catalogue 
forms 3 vola. ; a:ir' the result of the sale was, that after all 
the concomitant expcnces were defrayed, the balance ia 
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bis favour amounted only to the sum of fifteen sljiUings* 
He died the atime year, on his return to Scotland*^ 

FOULON or FQULU>N (John Ekakd)* a Gennaii 
divine and iiistoriaii, (vas born at I-iegUj of an ancient and 
distifigni^hed family^ lu 150^; and in J6^5 he entered 
the order of the Jesuits. His tutoriij observing that his 
qiialiRcations vv&m peculiarly adapted to tlie duties of a 
pr< achcr, took care to instruct iintt in the requisites for 
m dertaking tiie ulHcc, and he becauie celebrated for his 
ptiblic services for more llian thirty years, as viell as for 
his extensive knowledge, whicJi embraced every branch of 
science. He was successively appouitcd rector of the col¬ 
leges at Huy and 'J'ournay, and died of a pesvilciitial dis¬ 
order in the latter city, lu He h knu^vn ns an author 

many ihenlogicul pieces, particularly “ Connuentarii 
Historic! ct Morales ad libros J. ei 11, Macliulncortun, 
additis liherioribus Excursihus,*^ in vols. folio; and by 
Ills ** Historia Leodiensis, per Kpiscopuruia ct Friuetpum 
Seriein digesta ab origiz>e populi usque ail Ferdinmidi Ba- 
Viiri tcnipord,’* &c. in J vois. fol. This w^ork, though 
not very ably executed, is satil to throw much light on the 
history of the Low Couutriei.'* 

FOULON (tVlLUAM), a Dutch T.atln poet, styled hy 
hintsOif, ill allusion to his real name, Guliclruus Gnaphruus, 
was born in MS3, at the Hague, and liecauie master of a 
school in tliat place. He wrote several eomedies in Latin, 
which sometimes have been sought by foreign collectors, 
rati^cr as rare than for their intrinsic merit; yet the ** Aco- 
is conuuon and cheap in this couniry. We know 
of three of tliese coined»e,s : I. ** Martvnum Johaniiis 
Pisiorii,'’ T.eydoji, 2. Ilypocrisis,'* a tragi-comedy, 
1554, 3, AculastiiJi, de lilies prodigo,’* a comedy : all 

in 8vo* He died at Hordeu in Friezeland, where he had 
arrived to tlic rank of u burgomaster, in 1558. Many critics 
would say that nothing very lively could be expected iti 
rhe comedies of a Dutdi Uurgomaster. His “ Acolastus^* 
was reprtiiLcd at J^lrts, in 15^4, with elaborate notes b\' 
Gabi Wl Pmteoins ; and is said, in the title, to be formed 
HO diiigenUy oT sentences from Flautus and Terence, that 
to interpret u might serve us an'extensive conitnent on 
both tiiose aiithorv.j 

■ Buwj'f'r.—.T H}*t, of t^riniTn^, 

t iiia-lf, * Ibid. 
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FOUNTAINK {Sir ANDiiltw), knt, wliose ancestors 
Ivore seated at Narford, in Norfolk, so early as the reign 
of llpnry 111, was educated as a coiiiinoiior of Chrisu 
ohurch, Oxford| under the care of that eminent encou- 
rager of literature, Pr, Aldrich* lie at the same time 
studied under Dr, Hickca the Anglo-Saxon language, and 
itK antiquities; of which he published a specirueu in 
liickes's ** l^hesanrus,’^ under the title of “ Nntnismata 
Anglo-Saxonica et Anglo-Danica, breviter illustrataab An¬ 
drea Fountainc, eq, aur, & gedisChriati 0\on. akuniio, Oxon. 
1705,'* in which year Mr, Hearne dedicated to him his 
edition of Justin the historian. He received the honour of 
knighthood from king Whliaai ; and travelled over most 
parts of Kurope, where he made a large and valuable col¬ 
lection of pictures, niiciciit statues, medals, and inscrip^ 
tions; and, while in Italy, acquired such a knowledge of 
viiiUf that the dealers in antiquities ivcre not able to im¬ 
pose on him. In 17Q9 his jmlgment and fancy were ex¬ 
erted in einbeUishing tiie Tale of a 'I'ub" with designs 
almost equal to the excellent satire they illustrate. At 
this period he enjoyed the friendsiiip of the most distin¬ 
guished wits, and of Swift in particular, wlio repeatedly 
menUons him in the Journal to blella in terms of high re¬ 
gard* In December, 1710, when ^ir Andrew was given 
over by his phy%icianr>, Swift viiited liim, foretold Ins re¬ 
covery, and rejoiced at it; thuiigh he humourously says, 
“ 1 have lost a legacy by bis living ; for he told me he had 
left me a jdctnre and some books,'* &c, Sir Andrew wn» 
vice cbamtierlaiii to queen Caroline winle * princess of 
Wales, and after sbe was qneeii. He was also tutor to 
prince William, for whom he was installed (as proxy) 
knight of tbc Bath, and had on that urcadon a patent 
grajited him, dated Jan. 14, 17U5, for adding supporters 
to Ills arms, Elizabeth bis sister^ married colonel Clent 
of Knightwlck, in Worcestershire. Of bin skill and jtidg- 
merit In medals ancient and modern, bo made no tricing 
profit, by furnishing the most considerable cabinets of this 
kingdom ; but if, as Dr. Warton teds us, Annius in the 
Dtinciad'' was meant for him, his traffic not always 
of the most honourable kind* In t727 he was aj^oint^ 
vvarden of the mint, au office which he held till his death, 
which happened ^cpt. 4, 175^. He was buried at Nar¬ 
ford, in Norfolk, where he had erected an elegant seat^ 
and formed a fine collection of old china ware, a valuable 
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library, an excclkat roUertioii of pictures, coins, and 
niiiiiy curious pieces of unticjuiiy. Andrew Just many 
miniatures by u fire at Wliiic^s ori^^iiial cliocolace-liouse, 
in St* James’s-street, where he had li'ircd ttvo rooms for his 
collections, A portrait of hun, by Mr* floare of Bath, is 
in tile collection at Wilton house; and two medals of him 
arc Cliolavcul in Snelling’s ** l^inglish Mctlals,’’ Mont* 

faiicon, ill the prclacc to “ l/Aiitiquite Expliquec,” calli> 
T^..- Aatlrciv Fountaiuo an able antiquary, aiul s^iys that, 
duriii^ his sijv at Paris that getitleinan furnisUad him with 
every piece ol'aniiquity that he bad collected, which coiiltl 
be of use to Ids work ; several were accordingly nigraved 
aufi described, as appears by sir Andrew’s name on the 
plates* ’ 

rOUtiUlERE^' a Flemish painter of the S7tli 

century, born at Antwerp in was one of ilio most 

learned and cclehratcd of landscape painters* Some have 
placed him so near Titian, as to make the di(Terence of 
iheir pictures eousisil, rntlicr in the countries represented, 
than in tiie goodness of the pieces* 'J’hc jiriuciples they 
went upon are the same, ami lUcir colouring alike good 
and regular* He painted for Rubens, of whom he learned 
the essentials of his art. The elector palatine employed 
him at lleidelherg, and from thence he w'cnt to Paris, where, 
though he worked a long time, and was well paid, yet he 
grew pour for want of cundnet, and died 1659, in the 
bouse of an ordinary painter called Siivain, wlio lived in 
the suburbs of St* Jaqnos.’* 

FOUUCKOY (ANTUtiNY FliANCis), an eminent French 
chemist, was born at Paris Jiiiie 15, 1755, wiune his fa¬ 
ther was an apoibecary, of the same huiiily with the sub¬ 
ject uf the succeedhig article* In his ninth year he was 
sent to the college of Ilarcouri., ami at fotiiteen he com¬ 
pleted the studies which were at tltat time tlmught nece^j- 
savy* Having an ciirly attach me nt to music and lively 
puetry, he attempted to wriit^ fur the theatre, and had no 
higher ambition than to liecume a player, but the bad 
SUCCCEL9 of one of his friends who had encouraged this taste, 
cured him of it, and fur two years he directed bis atteii- 
tion to commerce. At the end of this time an intimate 
friend of his father persuaded him to study medicine, and 

■ TJkhali’i Cowycr*—Pope, voL V. p. 202*—S»lfCs Woflti; 
sefi liiilu* * XJ’A^gcflrillc,—^pjlkiiijpoii, •tnd ikruit* 
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accordingly he devoted Ins talctTU to anatomy^ liotany, 
chemistry, and natural history. About two years after, iit 
1776, iie published a translation of Rama:^ZLni, on the 
diseases of artisans,” which he enriched with notes and 
illustrations derived from chemical theories which were 
then quite new. In 17ft0, he received the decree of 
M. D, and rei^ent of that faculty, in spite of it very con¬ 
siderable c]}pQsitLon from hh^ bretliren, and from tln^ time 
his cliemi<'al opinions and discoveries rendered hjiii uni¬ 
versally known and respected. The fertility of his imagU 
nation, joincfl to a style equally easy and elegant, with 
great precision, attracted the attention of a nnnierous 
school. Jn 17^ J-, on tlie death of Macquer, he obtained 
tlie professorship of chemistry in the Royal Gardens, atid 
the ytiar following he was adnriued into the academy of 
sciences, of the section of anatomy, but was afterwards 
admitted to that of cheiwistry, for which he was more cail- 
ncnlly qualifted. In 17B7, he in cun|uncticin with his 
coumrymeu l)e Morveau, Lav-cisier, ant^ Benliollet, pro¬ 
posed the new chemical noiuendature, which after some 
opposition, efTocted a revolution in chemical siudies^ 
(See I.avOLSikUh) Althcnigh constantly occn|:iied in slicm- 
Dlic: expeninents, and in publishing various works on sub¬ 
jects of medicine, chemistry, and natural bistoi Vj he fell 
into the popular delmsioii about the time of the revolution, 
and ill 17^2 was appointed elector of the city of Raids, and 
afterwards provisional deputy to the national convention, 
which, jjowever, lie did not enter until after the de:uh of 
tlie Kitig. 

Ill SLf[)t. 17 i?3, he obtained llic adoption of a project for 
tlie regulation of weighta iiud measures, was chosen se¬ 
cretary in October, and in December following picstdent 
of the Jacobins, who denounced him for his silence in llie 
couvention. Tins be answered by pleading his avocations 
and chemical labours, hy which, he who had been born with¬ 
out any fortune, had been a Vile to maintain his fatlior and 
sisters. III Wept, 17 94, he hecame a member of the com¬ 
mittee of public safety, and was again elected to it iii 
Feb, 17^5, Besides proposing some improvcmcnis in tlm 
equipment of the armies, which were then contending 
with all the powers of Knrope, he was particularly engaged 
Ln schools and establishments for education, to wliicii new 
names, as polytechnir^ normal, Stc. ivere given, that they 
might consign to oohnon as much possible the ancient 
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inatitutions of France* 'Fhc re-election of two tliirds of 
tJie cotiventioii removed iiiai to the council of elders, 
one of the fantastical modes of goveniment established iti 
1735, wbercj iti Novemher^ he lijd to refute several 
charges levelled against him re:^pecung the murder of La¬ 
voisier. He was afterwards nominated professor of che¬ 
mistry, and a incmlier of the iiisiitnte ; and la May 1737, 
left the council* During the tune he could spare from his 
pubiic employ men Ls, he continued to cultivate bis more 
l^E'iuourable siudics, and had attaiaed the highest rank 
among th^ men of science whom the revolutionary tri¬ 
bunals had spfircd, when lie died Dec, 16, At thU 

perjod iic »as a courrstdior of slate for Hfe, a count of the 
empire, a conmiaiider of the legion of honour, director- 
general of public instruction, a member of the natimial 
iusLtiute, professor of chemistry in the medical and poly¬ 
technic schools, and in the miiseuiu of natural history, and 
a member of most of the learned societies of Knrupe* 

Foiireroy's works rank among the most cunsiderabic 
which France has produced iti chemistry, and must be al¬ 
lowed in a great measure to confiriii the high encomiums 
which his countrymen have bestowed on him, not only as 
a profound, but a pleasing and elegant writer* He pub¬ 
lished, L The translation of Hamassaini,'” before-men¬ 
tioned* 2 , **' Legonii eJemeinaires d'Uistoire niiiurelle et 
de chimie," 17S1J, 2 vols. 8vo, of whjcli tliere have been 
many editions, the last in 17 34, 5 I'ols. ^vo* a. Mc- 
nioires et obiei Viilions pour servir Je suite anx element ile 
ehiiiiie," 1784, 4* “ Principes dechiiuie a ihisage de 

Tecoie veterinaire,*’ 2 voSs* 12mo. 5* ** L'art de coiinoitre 
ft dVmployer ies modicanionsi dans les maladies qui at- 
taqueut le corps humain,'* 1785, 2 vols* Svo. 6. “ Lnto- 
inologta I'arisiensis” by Geoifioy, an Improved edition, 
1785, 2 vols* 12mo* 7* Methode de nomenclature chi¬ 

lli fqiie proposer par Morveau, &c,” with | mjw systern of 
chemical characters, 1787, 8vo. 8* Es^sai sur ie phlo- 
gistiqne, et sur la constitution des acides,^^ from die Eng¬ 
lish of Kir wan, with notes by Morveau, Lavoisier, Ber¬ 
th olet, and Fourcroy, 1788, 8vo* 3* Analyse chinoiqqe 
de Fe^u sulphureuse d'Enghein, pour servir a rhisloire 
des eaux sulphureuse en general,” by Fonreroy ^ Lsl 
T orte, 1788, Svo. 10. Ann ales de Chimie,” by Four- 
croy and all the French chemists, published periodica)ly 
tram 1783 to I734j 18 vola* 8vo< 11^ “La Medicine 
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efjlajrve par les sciences physiques/' iTi?!, 1792, 12 vols, 
12* “ Philusophie cliimiquc/' 17i)2, Fourcroj" wrote also 
in the ** Wa^ahin encyclapeclique/’ anti the ** Journal de 
ret’ole poly technique/' ami drew up several reports for 
the national convention, which were published in the Mo- 
niteur, &c* His last publications were, IS. Tableaux pour 
sei'vir de resume anx logons dc cliimie tiiitcft a Pecole de 
niedicine de Paris pendant 1799 et liiOQ, 14. “ Systeme 
fics connoissances chlniirpics, et de Iciu's applications anx: 
phenomcnes de la iiatumu ct de Part," ISOO, iO vola. Svo, 
mul 5 vols. 4to. To these extensive labours may be added 
the cliciiiical articles hi the PhtcyclopEcdia. Fourcroy left 
a very valuable library, which was solil by auction ut Paris, 
in tSlO, and of which Messrs. Til hard, the booksellers, 
published a well-arranged catalogue. Several of his ivorks 
have been trEirislated into Kiiglish. ‘ 

FOUKCROV [Charles llENff dk), marechal de camp, 
grand erms of diu order of St. Louis, director of the royal 
corjK of engineers, member of die council at war and of 
i)ie naval comic;iJ, and free associate of the academy of 
sciences, was born at Paris Jan. J9, L715. He was the 
son of Charles de Fuurcroy, an eminent counsellor at law, 
and KHv.abpth l/Heritier. Destined to the bar as an he-» 
reditary profession, his inclination impelled him into the 
paths of science, and accident led him into the corps of 
engineers. An officer of that corps was involved in an 
iaip<irtant Lixv-suit, which he chose M, de Fourcroy to 
eonJnet. M. de Fourcroy directed his son to converse 
with the ofiicer for the purpose uf procuring every iufor* 
matlun necessary to the success of his cause; but the youth, 
whose thirst of science was already conspicuous, shewed 
less atteniion to the particulars of the lawsuit, than desire 
to be acquainted with what coucerued the service of an 
engineer; and being informed of the preluninary studies 
mjuisitc to an admission into that body, he was soon ena- 
hJed to oHcr himself for exainination. 

In 1735 he was admitted into tb^ corps, and was em¬ 
ployed under inari^hal d^Vsfeld, His activity, zeal, and 
knowledge above hb years, procured him the confidence 
pf his commander; but, remarking an error in a project 
which the marshal communicated to him, he informed him 


' DicL Hist.—ModenK.—Skon HciiLsir ^reflisil to the ca^bfuc of 
tia Z^iLmry. 
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of it* For tins at first fie received tlianks ; but unluckily 
be was imprudent tnioiigh to entrust this (ittle secret of his 
vanity to his luother, and her maternal tenderness was 
equally indiscreet. The inarshat had not greatness of 
mind ciioiiglt to be irululgcatf or ahihty enough not to be 
afraid of that he was liable to mistake; and it was 

lung evident that lie hatl noi forgiven M. de Fourcroy* 
both fi'om the commissions which he ga\e him, and his 
general regulatious, whicii always tended to prevent his 
pj^xnotion. From this treatment J\J. iJe Fourcroy learnt at 
at. eiirly period to e?(pect nothing but from bis services ; 
and he was <Jcsiincc! to prove by his example, that virtue 
Is one of the roads to fortune, and perhaps nut the least 
secure. 

Kngaged hi every campaign of tlic war of 1740, be was 
charged, ihougli yuitng, wkh sonic important coiiniussions ; 
anil bis application during tlie peace procured liim cm- 
jiloyiucnt zn the succeeding war* He made three eani- 
paigns in Germany, and in was eoiumandor of tlie 

engineers on the coast of Brittany, when tim Kuglish took 
BeUelsle. Jti 17Q3 he made a caiupaigtii in Portugal, wdiere 
he was present at the siege of Atuieyda, Every day M, 
de Fourcroy worked fourteen hours in bis closet, when the 
duties of the service did not compel him to quit it. An 
itre&istiUle propensity to the study of natural philosophy 
won Id have led him (ar, had he not been Incessandy culled 
from it to the duties of his station- From these he some* 
times stole time for making obserrations; but, guarding 
against the illusions of If-love, he commuuicated most 
of his researclies to men of lesiruing, wlio have inserted 
them in their works. The microscopical observations in 
the “ '^I'reatiseon the Heavi,” which dors so much honour 
ta Mr* Setiac, are almost all by M. ilc Fourcroy* Many 
of his remarks and observations make a part of M. Du- 
hamel’s “ Treatise on Fishing,'*’ in wliicli w^e find the first 
traces of SpaUanzani's experiments on hybridous fish. 
IVl* de Fourcroy had seen these experiments in a fi.dj*pond 
in Germany, and gave an account of them to Mv. Dvilia- 
meb To him M. Duhamcl was indebted also for some 
experiments with which he has enriched his Treatise on 
Forests/' M. de la Lande, too, has acknowledged that he 
owes him many facts and rejections, of which he has 
availed himself in his work on Tizica* Amongst the essays 
that M. de Fourcroy published separately, is otie in vs Inch 
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lie examines how we may judge of the height to winch 
certaij) birds of passage raise themaelvesj by knowing that 
of tlie point at which they cease to he visible. He pub- 
Jishcd the An of Brick-making/’ which farms a part of 
the collection of the academy, to which Ite also sent se¬ 
veral esbiays that were approved and Inserted hi their works. 
The margin of his Collection of the Academy reiatn^e to 
the Arts he has filled with notes, as it was his practice 
when he read it to examine the calculations, and correct 
them if they were not accurate* 

M. de Fonreroy was employed successively in various 
parts of the kiiigiloin ; priiieipally, indeed, at Calais, at 
Rousillon, and in CoTsica. Everywhere he served with 
diligence, and everywhere he acquired esteem and venera¬ 
tion, Of this conduct he received the reipvard in the most 
llattenng manner IVh de Ht, Germain being appointed 
minister at war, wished to avail himself in his office of tHb 
abilities of some superior officer in the corps of engineers* 
On tiiiR he consulted the directors of that corps, then 
scmblcd at Vcr^ailLes* All with an unaniuioiis voice pointed 
out M* de Fourcroy, as the most capable of fulhllin^ the 
intcniinns of the minister* M, de St. Gcrmntn, who was 
scarcely acquainted with M. do Fourcroy, wrt>te to him 
to come to IVrpiguan, where he resided. When the 
minUter told this gentleman that he had sent for him 
wlthaui knowing him, to fdl a po^t near himself, ancl that 
be was rccommen^led by tlic officers of his corps, bis as- 
loulshmunt may easily be conceived. Of tlie opinion 
given of him he sliewed himself worthy ; and his conduct 
both public and private, made him honoured and respected* 
A life thus busy svas rendered more haj>[)y by a senti¬ 
ment, which, born at an early period, expired but with 
his life. The daughter of M. Le Maistre, the neighbour 
and friend of his father, and like him famous at the bar, 
was the com pan Lon of bis youthful sports, and insensibly 
chosen by him as the partner of Ijis future days. Whilst 
M. de Fourcroy was studying under able masters to render 
bimsclf useful to his country by his talents and acquire¬ 
ments, miss La Maistre learned from a pious and charitable 
mother to succour and console the suflVring^ of her fellow- 
creatures, The vacations of each year brongiit tegether 
the two young friends, whose mind^ were so attuned to 
each other, as if tboy had never been scpavaled. At that 
age, when the heart experiences the want of a more lively 
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sentiment, the tender /riendship which lujited ihem Jeft 
them at liberty for no other choice, Hoth ivithont tortane, 
they contented themselves with loving each other altva^’s, 
and seeing each other soinetlfnes, tiJI prudence should per- 
jnit them a closer union. Both sure of themselves, as of 
tlie objects of their affecuon, tburteeii years passed witli- 
out any iiii]iiirtude but what absence occasioned. After 
inarriug(', enjoyment weakened not their passion, as the 
sacrilioe they had made of it to reason had not disturbed 
ilieir trail fluidity. Similar in opinion, their thoughts ami 
their sentiments were common, i^eparated from the world 
equally 3>y tlie simplicity of their tastes, and the purity of 
iJii'ir principle's, they reciprocally found in the esteem of 
eacfi other the sole support, the sole reward, of which 
their virtue had need. Every day they tasted the pleasure 
of that intimate union of usouts, which every day saw rc- 
iteu'cd, I'hc difference of their characters, wliich uHered 
tht; striking contrast of gentleness and inflesihilit}’, served 
only to show them the power of the sympathy of their 
hearts. Different from most both in their love and iii their 
viniios, lime, which almost always seems tn approach ns 
to iiappine'^s only to carry us the farther from it afterwards, 
seemed to have dxed it with them. Perhaps we have not 
another instance of a passion continuing seventy years, al* 
way'i tender, always the chief (nay the sole, since that 
they here for an duly daughter constituted a part of it), 
wliidi lasted uniformly from infancy to ohi age, not weak¬ 
ened, not once obscured the leiist cloud, not once rlis- 
turhiul by the slightest coldness or negligence. 

Employed to h(8 last moment in his country’s service, 
JNL de Koufcjoy died January 12, 1791, regretted by liis 
family, his friends, and his country. ^ 

fOURMON'r tSTKfiJKN), professor of the Arabic and 
fJidnese iatignagos at Paris, was the son of a surgeon, and 
born at licrbelai, near Paris, in IbiiS. He learned the 
eletnents of Latin from the curate of the place; but Joslng 
hiii father when very young, he came ’Under the care of 
an undo, wiio removed him to hU house at Paris, and su¬ 
perintended Ids studies. He went through the courses of 
logic, rhetoric, and philosophy, in different colleges; und 
happening to meet with the abb^ Sevin, who loved study 
^ well as himself^ they Jbrmed a scheme of reading all 

t £bg«t dcs Aradtmiciciie, t&I. V.—Dicit II isf,—European Flaf, 
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ihe! Greek and Latin poet^ together* But as the exercises 
of the society employed most of their fiours by day^ ihey 
found means to continije tbjs task secretly by night; and 
this being considered as a breach of discrplinej the supe¬ 
rior thought fit to exclude them from tJie community. 
Fourmout retired to the college of Montaigu, and had the 
very chambers which formerly belonged to Krasnius ; and 
here the abb^ Sevin continued to visit him, when they went 
ca with their work without tuterruptioii. Fourmout joined 
to this pursuit the study of the oriental languages, in 
which he made a very uncommon progress* 

He afterwards was employed iti reading lectures : he 
explained the Greek fathers to some, and the Hebrew and 
Syriac languages to others* After that, he undertook the 
education of the sons of the duke d^Antin, who were coni- 
iiittled to Ills care, auxi studied in the college of Harcourt. 
He was at the suinc time received ati advocate; but the 
law not being suiied to his taste, he returned to his former 
studies. He then contracted an acquaintance with the 
nhb^ Bigrmii, at whose instigation he applied himself to 
the Chinese tongue, and succeeded beyond his expecta-^ 
tions, for he had a prodigious meindry, and a particular 
turn for languages* He now became very famous. He 
held conferences at his own house, once or twice a week, 
upon subjects of literature ; at which foreignersi as v^elL 
as French, were admitted and assisted. Hence he became 
known to the count de Toledo, who %va$ infinitely pfeast-d 
with his conversation, and made him great offers, jf Ito 
would go into Spain; but Fourmont refused* In 1715 he 
succeeded M* Galland to the Arabic chair in the royal coG 
lege. The same year he was admitted a member of the 
academy of iuscriptions; of the royal society at Lon¬ 
don in 1738 ; and of that of Berlin in 174]. He was often 
consulted by the duke of Orleans, wbq had a particular 
esteem for him, and made him one of his secretaries, lie 
died at Paris in 1743* 

His mo^t considerable works are, L The Roots of the 
Latin tongue in metre/’ 2* Critical Kedections upon 
Ancient History, to the time of Cyrus/’ 2 vols* 4to. 
3* ** MeditatloiieE Sinicse/’ fol* 4, A Chinese Gram¬ 
mar, in Latin," foL 5* “ Several Dissertations, printed 
iu the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions," &o. 
He left several works ii> manuscript, fu 1731 be puhlishcd. 
in ISjiio, a catalogue of all his works, printed and niauu'^ 
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script, wilU notes, some particulars of his life, and some 
let Lets protcii<leil to bo addreii^eii to iiim requesiiut* him 
to pubUstt such a wurk^ ami oth which were so in re^ 
ality, Fourmoiit appears to have been a scholar of vast 
industry and ment, hut porlectly conscious of the rank he 
bekL He had a younger brother, Micuam- Foukmoxt, 
who was ait ecclesiasLic, a professor of the Syriac tongue 
in the royal college, and a ineoiber also of the academy of 
in^$oriptlons, who d^ied in 1746. ^ 

FOURNIEK (FeteH ^LMON), a French engraver and 
letter-founder, was born at Paris in 17 J 2, and excelled in 
his professioiu His letters not only embellished the ty¬ 
pographical art, hut his genius illustrated and enlarged iu 
He published in 1737 a table of proportions to be obsened 
between icteers, in order to determine their height and 
relatiOTis to each otljer, I’his ingenious artist ascended to 
the very origin of printitig, fur the sake of knowing it 
thoroughlv» He produced at diiferent times sevenil his- 
torieuf and critical dissertations upon tlic rise and progress 
of the typographical art, which have since been collected 
and published hi l vol, 8vn, divided into three parts; the 
last including a curloui^ lustoty of the engravers in wood. 
But tho most Important work of Fournier, is his “ Manuel 
Typogra]>hique, utile aux gens de Lettres, ct a ceux qiii 
exercenl les ditVcrenls parties de I*Art de rimprimerie/* 
in *2 vols, Svo. The author meant to have added two 
more, but was prevented by his death, which happened 
in 17^8. In this Miuiucl” are specimens of all the dif¬ 
ferent characters he Invented, He ivas of the luoaI pleasing 
manners, and n man of virine anti piety.® 

FOWLKll (CiJitlsTi>pnEK), a clergyman originally of 
the church of Engbmd, was the son of John Fowler of 
Marlborough, in VVilt^thire, where he was born in 161Q or 
161 L Jn 1627 Im was adiiuUed a servitor at ^lagtlaleti- 
college, Oxford, and conitnucd there uiuiL he took bis 
baebeloFs degree j and then went to Edmund-hall, and 
took tl»at of master. Having entered into holy orders, he 
preached some time in and near Oxford; and afterwards 
at VV^cst-Wood]lay, near Doimington castle, in Berksbirei. 
In 1641 he took the covenant, and joined the presbyte- 
rUns ; being then, aa Wood imagines, minister of Mar- 

* Uorerif fnitn hiw Lift puliVithed in 1747, 

^ Uiev. BibliomaDli. 
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iiraret's, Lotlibury, but hU name does not occur in the 
regiijier^ until IG52. In 16'^ 1 he became vicur of Sc. 
Mary^s, Heading, and aiv ai^si^tani: ta the comintssLoiiera 
of Berkshire, for die ejection of such as vi^ere then styled 

scandalous, jgaurant, and insufficient ministers and 
schoolmasters.” He was at length, a fciiow of Eton col-* 
lege, though he had refui>ed the engagement, as it was 
callcdi After the restoraUqn, he lost his fellowship of 
Eton, and, being deprived of the vicafage of St. Mary*d 
for noii-confonnity, he retired to London, and afterwards 
to Keuulngtoii, in Surrey, whevo lie continued tn preach, 
although privately. For some time before his death, he 
was much disordered in his undemandiug, and died hi 
Soutliwark, Jan. 15, 167G, and was buried within tite pre^ 
ciiiets of St. John Baptist's church, near Dovvgate. He is 
said by Wood to have used odd gestures and antic be¬ 
haviour in the pulpit, unbecoming the serious gravity of 
the place, but which made him popular in those times, 
Hl !1 character by Mr. Cooper, wlio preached his funeral 
sermon, is more favcnirablc, being celebrated as an able, 
holy, faithful, indefatigable serv^mt of Christ. IJe waa 
quick in apprehension, solid in his notions, clear in his 
conceptionsound in the faith, sii-oog and demonstrative 
in arguing, rniglity in convincing, and zealous for the 
truth against all errors.” We are told, likewise, that ** he 
bad a singular gift in chronology, not for curious specula¬ 
tion or ostentation, but as a key and measuix; to know the 
signs of the times,” ^c. 

His works are, L Dcemoniiim iiicrLdmiium, or Satan at 
noon ; being a sincere and impartial relation of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the coxnmisKioners of the county of Berks, au¬ 
thorized by the ordinance for ejection, against John For- 
dage, late imnister of Brad held, in the same counfy,” 
Loud. 1655, 4to. This Hordagc appeared to llicse com^ 
missioiiers to be unsound in the doctrine of the Trinity,. 
2* Dsemonium mendianurn, the second part, disco¬ 
vering the slanders and calumnies cast upon some corpo¬ 
rations, with forged and false articles upon the author, iti 
a pamphlet entitled * The case of Heading rightly stated,* 
by tlie adherents and abettors of the said J* Ford age,’* 
Loud* 1656, 4to, To this is subjoined A Word to In¬ 
fant Baptism,” &c, t^wler likewise published a few oe-- 
casional Sermons; and A sober answer lo an itii- 
epistle directed to all public teachvOi Vi Uns nation,” 
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fixed to ft book called Christ’s innocency pli^aded against 
ihre cry of the Chief PricsLs,’* by Thomas Speedy quakerg 
&c. Lotid. 1 Gh 56, In thLs he was assistt^d by Siinon Ford, 
vicar of Sl [/aiirence, Headnig, and it waa anlLnadverted 
on by George Fox, in one ofliis publicatLous** 

FOWLKR (Fdwar. 1)), a learned English prelate^ was 
born in at WesterJeigli, in Gloucestershire^ of 

t^'iiich place Ids father was minister, but ejected for iion- 
ronlbrniity after llic restoration. He was sent to the 
Lollege^school in Gloucester, where he was educated 
under V^illiam Ku.^sel, who had married his sister. In the 
begiuning of IC,50 he became clerk of Corpus Clirisll col- 
logc, Oxford, and being looked upon, says Wood^ as 
a young man well endowed w^ith ilie spirit, and gifted with 
extemporary prayer, he was admitted one of the obaplaiiiA 
thercot in 1653, and the same year took a bachelor of art?? 
degree.’’ Afterwards removing to Cambridge, he took 
his masteFfi degree as a nicmhcr of Trinity college, and 
returning to Oxford, was incorporated in the same degree 
July 5, J65G» About the same tiaie lie became chaplain 
lo Arabella, countess dovvager of Kent, wltopresented him 
to tlie rectory of Northill, in UedtbrdHhire. Having been 
^fducated a prcsbytcriatv, he scrupled about couformity at 
the re'itoraiion, but conformed afterwards, and became a 
groat oniamcnt to the church. His excellent moral writings 
rendere^l him so considerable, that archbishop Shclduii, 
iu order UJ introduce liim into Jhe metropolis, coHaled hini> 
in August i^^73, to the rectory of j\l[^lt;dlnws. Bread 
Htrectt In February lti7.5-o, ho w"is made prchcii<lary of 
Gloucester; and in March fbHl, vicar of 8t. Gilcii’s, Crip- 
plegate, on which he resigned the livings- of Allhallows. 
The same year, he acenmnlated the degrees of bachelor 
And ductor of divinity. During the struggle between pro- 
testaniiiiin and popery in this kingdom, he appeared to 
great advantage in defence ot the former; but this! ren¬ 
dered liini obiioxions to the court, and in all prubability 
was the secret cause of a prosecution against him, in 1685, 
by some of his parishioners, who alledgcd that he was 
guilty of Whiggism, that lie admitted to the communion 
excommunicated persons before dicy were alisnUed, Ac* 
We are told this mailer was curried so fur, that, after a 
trial at Doctors’-commons, he was suspended, n ider iii« 


^ Atli^ Ok. trcil, II.—Ctlaioy.^CaAtet'* Tint. 
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pretence gf haring acted in several respects contrary to 
th^ canons of the cbuiclj* This atFront, however, did not \n* 
timidate him from doing what he thought hU duty; forbewus 
the second^ who iiT 1683, signed the resolution of the Lon¬ 
don ciergy, not to read-king James’s new declaration for 
liberty of conscience. He was rewarded for this and other 
services at the revolution; for in 16£}L he was preferred 
to the see of Gloucester, and continued there till his 
death, which happened at Chelsea, Aug. 26, 17H, in his 
eighty-second year. His widow survived him some years, 
dying April 2, 1732. She was bis second wife, the widow 
of the rev. Dr. Ezekiel Burton, and daughter of Ralph 
Trevor, of London, nierchant, HU first wife, by whom 
he had a Urge family, was daughter of Arthur Barnardia^ 
ton, one of the masters in chancery. She died Dec. t 9, 
J696, and was buried, as well as the bisho)>, in Hendon 
church-yaj'd, Middlesex, in the chancel of which church is 
a monument to his memory. 

He was the author of many excellent works, as, i. “ The 
Principles and Practices of certain moderate divines of 
the Church of England, abusively called Latituditiarians, 
greatly misunderstood, truly represented and defended,''* 
ItiTQ, 8vo, This is written in the w.iy of dialogue. 2. 
** The Design of Christianity ; or, a plain demonstration 
and improvement of this proposition, vie. that the enduing 
men with inward real righteousness and true holiness, was 
tite ultimate end of our Saviour^s coming into the world, 
and is the great intendment of his blessed Gospel/’ 1G7 I, 
8vu. John Duziyau, the author of the Pilgriin’ii Progrc3?i, 
having attacked tliis book, the author vindicated li in a 
pamphlet with a very coarse title; 3. ** Dirt wiped out; 
or, a maiufest discovery of the gross ignorance, erro- 
iicousncss, and most unchristian and wicked spirit of one 
John Bunyan, Lay-preacher in Bedford, 1672, 4to. 4. 

Libertas Fvangelica; or, a Discourse of Christia^i Liberty. 
Being a further pursuance of Tlie Design of Christianity,” 
1680, 3vo. 5. Some pieces against popery; as, '* The Kc- 
solution of this case of conscience, whether the Church of 
England’s symbolizing, so far as it doth with the Church 
of Home, makes it lauTul to hold! communion wiih the 
Church of Home r* I6B3, 4to. “ A Defence of the Re¬ 
solution, &c.’* 1634, 4tf>. ** Examination of Cardinal 

Bellarmine’s fourth of the Church, viz. Ampiitude, 
or Multitude and Variety of Believera.” “ The texts 

Yql, XV. C 
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which cite out of the Bible, for the proof of tlieir 

doctrine concerning the obscurity of the Holy Scriptures, 
examined/^ 1687^ 4ta. The two last are printed in “ The 
PreservatiTC against Popery,’’ folio. He published, also, 
6. Two pieces on the doctrine of the Trirvity, ** Certain 
Propositions, by which the doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
so explained, according to the ancient fathers, as to speak 
it not contradictory to natural reason, I'ogether with a 
defence of them, &c.’' 4to* A Second Defence 

of the Propositions, &c.’’ 1695, 4to. 7. Eighteen Occa¬ 
sional Seritioiis; one of which was on ^‘The great wicked¬ 
ness and mischle^'ous ejects of Slandering, preached in 
the parish church of St. Gileses, Nov'* 15, 1685, on Paatm 
ci. 5, with a Large preface of the author, and conclusion 
in his own vindication," 1685* 4to. 8. An Answer to 
the Paper delivered by Mr. Ashton at his execution," J G9i>, 
4to. 9* A Discourse on the great disingetiuity and un¬ 
reasonable! j css of repining at afilreting Providences, and 
of the indueuce which they ought to have upon us, pub¬ 
lished upon occasion of the death of queen Mary ; with a 
preface containing some observations tfniching her excel¬ 
lent endowments and exemplary life," itiys, 8vo. 

In the registers of tit. Giles’s, Cripplcgate, which Mr, 
Malcolm appears to have esamined with care, we find no 
mention made of any litiginns proceedings of the puriKh- 
ioners against Dr, Fowler; but on Uie contrary, there arc 
the following entries, wbicli show how much he was le- 
spcctcd by them after the xevoliiuon : “ Feb. 7, 1700. 
Ordered, that in consideration the bishop rtf Gloucester 
has a long time, at his own charge, provided a lecturer in 
this parish, and been otherwise kind and huiintiful to the 
same, that the chancel of this parish church he forthwith 
pm in good repair at the charge of the parish,” Jn 170S 
he represented to the vestry that he was grown so ex- 
tretnely infirm and old, he could no longer preach in a 
morning ; and having a large family, with but small profits 
from the vicarage, together with Jiaving provided a lec¬ 
turer for tiveutj'-fjvo yearn past at his own charge, be now 
entreated tlitMii to elect one themselves, whicJi they did, 
with many acknowlodgmeiiis fur his lordship’s fatherly con¬ 
duct towards them, ^ 

^ DiiL—jVIalN:o1in*i LLimlitiium Rrdiirbi;mt vol. til.—Bumi't's Own 

I'iihi'Sh—B ircli^s t-iCo ofJ’illolkun.—-Atit. Os. T*jt* AIsjr* tol. lb JUOJl* 
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FOWLER (John), a celebrated Eiigliijh printer, wab 
bom at BrUtoi* educated at Winchester school, and ad¬ 
mitted fellow of New college, in Oxford, in 1655, after 
two 3 ’eaTs of probation, where aUo he took his master'^e 
degree. But refusing to comply with the terms of pro- 
lesunt conformity in t^ueen Eli/abetlrs reign, be resigned 
his felloxvship, after holding it about four years, and, 
leaving England, took upon him the trade of pfinting, 
which he c:Kcrcised partly at Antwerp, atid partly at Lou¬ 
vain j and thus did sigiial service to the papists, in printing 
their books against the protectant writers. Wood says 
that be was well skilled in Greek and Latin, a tolerable 
poet and orator, a theologiGt not to be coutemned ; and so 
versed also in criticism and other polite literature, that he 
might have passed for another Robert or Henry Stephens. 
He reduced into a compendium the Sintitna Theoiogisc'* 
of Thomas Aquinas, under the title of “ Loca Communta 
Theologica,** and wrote Additiouics in Chronica Gciie- 
hratidi -j,*' a “ Psalter for Catholics,^^ which was answered 
by Sampson Dean, of Christ-chureh, Oxford, 1573; aho 
epigrams, and other verses. He also translated from Latin 
into KiiglUh, “ The Epistle of Osorius,” and Tlie Ora¬ 
tion of Pet* Frarin, of Antwerp, against the unlawful in- 
siirreetion of the protestauts, under pretence to reform 
religion,” Antwerp, 1566. This was answered by Wil¬ 
liam Fulke, divinity-professor in Cambridge. Fowler died 
at Newmark, in Germany, Feb. 13, 1579^ 

FOWLER an EngUsh physician, ^was born 

at York, Jan. 22, 17:56, and, after having gone through a 
course of classical and medical education, set tip as an 
apothecary in his native city, in 170Q* in 1774, however, 
he relinquished this branch of practice, in order to apply 
hiniselt more closely to the study of medical science; and 
for this purpose be went to Edinburgh, where he graduated 
in L77S. He then settled at 8tadbi'd, and was soon after 
elected physician to the inlirniary at that place, where he 
practised with consideiable reputation and success until 
1791, \sheri he returned to York, ffere be met with the 
most Mattering encouragement; but his ardent attention 
to bis professional duties and studies was considerably ini- 
terrupted tit July 1793, by an attack of a painful anoma¬ 
lous disease of the chest, which be described as ** fits of 
spasmodic asthma, tiuended with most, of the painful 

1 Atb. Ov. vol, I.^FulTvr’s Church Hill. voU I. 
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symptoms of the angina pectoris.” After consnlting many 
eminent physicians^ and trying a variety of medicines^ 
with partial and transient relief, for two years, he was 
agreeably surpTtscd by a spontaneous and gradual dedhte 
of the symptoms, and was at lenf^th totally free from them^ 
Notwithstanding tlie check to his exertions which he re* 
ceivcd from this complaint, hia professional emolamcnts 
and reputation continued to increase ; and in 1796 he was 
appomteci, without solicitation, and even without his 
knowledge, physician to the lunatic asylum, near Vork, 
called the “ Retreat,” established by the society of qmi- 
Icers, for the relief of the insane members of their com^ 
miiLiityp He was a member of the medical societies of 
Edinburgh, of the medical society of London, and of the 
Bristol medical society. Dr. Fowler continued hi^ useful 
career, active in every duty that benevolence could dic¬ 
tate, or friendship demanJ, and, in the exercise of his 
profession, an example of generosity, unwearied diligence 
and humanity, imtU 1^01, when he died, on July 22(1, 
wliile upon a visit to some friends in LoucIoUp 

III the course of his studies and practice, he exemplified 
the method reccinmemled by lord Bacon for tlie improve¬ 
ment of medicine, perhaps more than any of his predeces¬ 
sors or cantemporarics ; and some idea of his indefatigable 
labours may be conceived, when we [nention that he left 
in manuscript the history of more than six thousand cases, 
which fell under his own inspection and treatment. From 
this store of experimental knowledge he published several 
worka. The first of these was entitled Medical Reports 
on the effects of Tobacco,” v^hich was published in 1785 ; 
and in the year folio wing his second treatise appeared, 
under the title of Medical Reports mi the Effects of 
Arsenic.” Both works tended in a considerable degree to 
instruct the profession in t)ie tneans of rendering these me* 
dicinefi safe and manageable, and accordingly they are 
now, especially the latter, in daily and familiar use, and 
rank among the valuable articles of the materia medica. 
In 179 5 he dedicated to the medical professors of Edin¬ 
burgh a volume of Medical Reports on the acute and 
chrouic UheumatUm,” and was the author of several 
papers printed in different voluinca of the Medical Com¬ 
mentaries, and Annals of Medicine, edited by Drip Dun¬ 
can of Edxnburgli. ’ 
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FOX (Eowaud), an eminent statesman, almoner to 
Henry Vlll. and biishop of Hereford, was born at iJmrsley, 
jji Gloucestershire ; but it is not mentioned in what year. 
After passing tiirough Eton school he was admitted of 
King’s college in Cambridgej 1512, where he was elected 
jtrovost in l&2% and continued in thatoiHce till his death. 
Being reco turn ended to cardinal WoUey as a man of an 
acute spirit and political turn, he was taken into his ser¬ 
vice; and, according to Lloyd, was the person who encou¬ 
raged the cardinal to aspire to the papacy* In 1525 he 
was sent ambassador to Rome, jointly with Siephen Gar^ 
diner, afterwards bishop of Winchester, in order to obtain 
bulls froDTi Clement VIL for Henry’s divorce from Cathe^ 
ride of Arrngon. He was then almoner to the king; 
and reputed, as Burnet says, one of the best divitics in 
England. He was afterwards enjployed in embassies both 
ill France and Germany ; during whichi as he was one day 
discoursing upon terms of peace, he said, honourable 
ones last long, but the dishononrahle, no longer than till 
kings have power to break them; the surest way, therefore, 
to peace, is a constant preparedness for war/’—Two things, 
be would say, must support a government, “ gold and iron; 
gold, to reward its friends; and iron, to keep under its 
enemies/’ It was to him. that Cranmer owed his first in¬ 
troduction to court, with all its important results. 

In 1550 he was employed with Stephen Gardiner at 
Cambridge, to obtain the university’s determination in the 
matter of Henry VIll/s divorce. In 1531 he wafi promoted 
to the archdeaconry of Leicester, and in 1553 to that of 
Dorset, It was he that apprized the clergy of iheir having 
fallen into ^pree^mnircy and advised them to make their 
submission to the king, by acknowledging him supreme 
head of the church, and making him a present of 100,000^. 
In 1535 he was promoted to the bishopric of Hereford^ 
He was the principal pillar of the reformation, as to the 
politic and prudential [>art of it; being of more activity, 
and no less ability, than Cranmer himself: but he acted 
more secretly than Cranmer, and therefore did not bring 
himself into danger of suffering on that account* A few 
months after bis consecration he was sent ambassador to 
the protestant princes in Germany, then assembled at 
8malcald; whom be exhorted to unite, in point of doc¬ 
trine, with the church of England^ He spent the winter 
at Wirtemberg, and iieid several confer^ne'es with some of 



the German divine^t, endeaTouring to conclude a treaty 
with them upon many articles of r^igion : but nothing was 
effected. Burnet has given a particular account of this 
negociatioT) in his “ History of the Reformation/* He re¬ 
turned to England in J5Jfi, and died at Londonj May 8, 

1538. He was a very learned man, as ive are assured by 
Godwin, who calls him vjr egregiS doctus/* Wood also 
styles him an eminent scholar of his time; and Lloyd re¬ 
presents him as a fine preacher, but adds, that ** his in¬ 
ti ii»atioii to politics brake through all the ignoble restraints 
of pedantique studies, to an eminency, more by observa¬ 
tion >ind travel, than by reading and study, that made him 
the wonder of the university, and the darling of the court- 
" When he was called,** says he, to the pulpit or chair, 
he came ofTnot 1)1, prudential were his parts in divinity; 
wiien advanced to any office of trust in the university, he 
came off very well, so jncomparable were his parts for 
government.” 

Active as was hts life, he found some time to write. 
He published a book, De veta diffeteiiria Regim Potes- 
tatis et Ecclesiasticsc, et quae sit ipsa veritas et virtus utri- 
usque,'* 1534, and 1538. It was translated into English 
by Henry lard Stafford, He also wrote annotations upon 
Mantuan, the poet There is likewise an oration of his 
extant, in the story of Thomas lord Cromwell, in the se¬ 
cond volume of Fox’s ** History of the Acts and Monu¬ 
ments of the Churchand a letter from him and Gar¬ 
diner about their proceedings at Cambridge, when they 
were’sent in J530 to obtain that university** determination 
concerning the king*s marriage and divorce, in the collec¬ 
tion of reedrds at the end of Burnetts Hrst volume of the 
“ History of the Reformation/’ ‘ 

FOX (FrancjS), an English clergyman, of whose early 
history we have tio account, was educated at Edmund Hall, 
Oxfom, where he took his master’s degree, July 5, 1704, 
He afterwards became vicar of Poteerij, in Wiltshire, pre¬ 
bendary of that prebend in the church of Salishury, and 
chaplain to lord Cadogan. In 1122 be published ** Tbe 
New Testament explained,’* 2 vols. 8vo, This work has the 
several references placed under the text in words at length, 
so that tbe parallel passages may be seen at one view ; to 

■ filojf. Rrlt,—.Lloyd'i State Wcirtbiei.^^rype*i Cfinmer, 4^ i, 37,5l, 
53, Cbnrcb HiiL tsL I. 



which ard acided-^ the chronology^^ the marginal readi 
and notes on difficult or mistaken texts^ with m&iiy more 
references than in any other edition then published^ of the 
English Now TostamenL He likewise wrote “ The duty 
of FuUlic Worship proved, to which are added direciions 
lor a devout behaviour therein^ drawn chieAy from the 
holy scriptures and the liturgy of the ciiurch of England ; 
and an account of the metliod of the Coiutnoh Prayer, by 
way of question and answer*’^ The fourth edition of this 
was printed in 17£T, and it U now In the list of books dis* 
tributed by the society for promoting Christian knowledge. 
In 1726 he was presented to the vicarage of St. Mary’s* 
Reading. Having preached a sermon on moral obligations, 
from Matt, xi^iii. 23, at the Reading lecture, be afierwarda 
preached it as an assize sermon, at Abingdon, July 18, 
1727. It was then printed, and dedicated to the chancel¬ 
lor. Some expressions in the discourse being liable to an 
unfavourable interpretation. It gave offence to several 
members of the lecture, and produced a controversy 
between the author and Mr. Joseph Slade, who had been 
curate of Sl Mary’s, was then lecturer of St. Lawrence’s, 
and afterwards vicar of South Molton. Mr. Slade pub- 
lUited the letters which had passed between himself and 
the author; and preached a lecture sermon on Tuesday, 
Octr 3i, 1727, containing several severe strictures on Mr. 
Fox’s sermon, and some personal reflections, which he 
published. To this a reply was made by Lancelot Carle- 
ton, rector of Pad worth, in ‘‘ A Letter to the rev. Joseph 
Slade, &c.” printed at Heading. Mr. Fox publish^ mso 
a few other occasional sermons. He died at Reading ia 
1738, and was buried in SL Mary’s church. ^ 

FOX (GEOftGii), founder of the society of quakers, was 
born at Drayton, in Leicestershire, in 1624, His father 
was a weaver, who seems to have taken great pains in 
educating his son in the principles of piety and virtue. 
He was, at a proper age, apprenticed to a dealer in wool, 
and grazier, and beiLig also employed in keeping sheep, 
he had many opportunities for contemplation and reflec¬ 
tion. When he was about nineteen years of age he ex¬ 
perienced much trouble and anxiety on observing the 
intemperance of some persons, professing to be religious, 
with whom be had gone to an inn for refrcahmcot; and on 
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the following night he was persuaded that a divine com- 
inunii:ation was made to him, urging him to forsake alij and 
devote his lii'e to the duties of religion* He now quilted 
hU relatioj^s, ttresaed himself in a leathern doublet, and 
wandered about from place to place* Being discovered in 
the metropolis, his friends persuaded him to return, and 
settle in souie regular e nip laymen t* But be did not re- 
main with them many nrtotnhs ; determining to embrace an 
itinerant mode of life. He fasted much and often, walked 
abroad in retired places, with no other companion but the 
bible, and sometimes sat in the hollow of a tree for a day 
together, and walked in the fields by night, as if in a state 
of deep tnelancholy. He occasionally attended upon pub¬ 
lic teachers, but did not derive that benefit from them that 
he loE^ked for: and hearing, as he supposed, a voice ex¬ 
claiming, There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can 
ipcak to thy condition,*' he forsook the usual outward 
means of reUgion; contending, that as God did not dwell 
in temples made with bands, so the people should receive 
the inward divine teaching of the Lord, and take that for 
their rule of life. About 1648 he felt himself called upon 
to propagate the opinions which he had embraced, and 
commenced public teacher in ManchesteiV and some of 
the neighbouring towns and villages, insisting on the cer¬ 
tainty and efficacy of experiencing the coming of Christ in 
the heart, as a light to discover error, and the knowledge 
of one*B duty* He now made more exterksive journeys, and 
travelled through the counties of Derby, Leicesier, and 
Northampton, addressing the people in tike market-places, 
and inveighing strongly against injustice, drunkenness, and 
the other prevalent vices of the age. About this time be 
apprehended that the Lord had forbidden him to take off 
his hat to any one; and required him to speak to the 
people in the language of thou and iktt ; that he must 
not bend his knee to earthly authorities \ and that he must 
on no account take an oath. His peculiarities exposed 
him to much unjustifiable treatment, although it roust be 
allowed that be aometimes provoked harsh usage by his 
intemperate aeaL At Derby the followers of Fox were 
£rBt denominated “ quakers,** as a term of reproach, either 
on account of the trembling accent used in the delivery of 
their speeches, or, because, when brought before the 
higher powers, they exhorted the m agist rates and other 
persons present ** to tremble at the name of the Lord.'* 
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Tn 1655 Tax 'was sent prisoner to Cromwell, who con¬ 
tented himself with obtaining a written promise that he 
would not take tip arnni* against him or the existing govern¬ 
ment; and having discussed various topics with mildnesa 
and candour, ho ordered him to be set at liberty, Fut 
probably now felt himself bold in the cause, re-commenc^ 
his minisTerial labours at London, and spent some time lo 
vindicating his principles by means of the press, and in 
answering the boohs circulated against the society which 
he iiad founded, and which began to attract public notice 
in many parts of the kingdom. Notwithstanding the mo- 
deratioti of Cromwell towards Fox, he was perpetually 
subject to abuse and insult, and w'as frequently imprisoned 
and hardly used by magistrate* in the country whither he 
felt himself bound to travel; and more than one© be was 
obliged to solicit the interference ol the Protector, to free 
hi III from the persecution* of subordinate officers. Once 
be wrote to Cromwell, soliciting bis attention to the suf¬ 
ferings of his friends; and on hearing a rumour that ho 
was about to assume the title of king, Fox solicited an 
audience, and remonstrated with him very freely upon the 
measure, as what must bring shame and ruin on himself and 
bis posterity. He also addressed a paper to the heads and 
governors of the nation, on occasion of a fast appointed on 
account of tiie persecutions of the proiestanis abroad, in 
which he embraced the opportunity that such appointment 
offered, of holding up, in proper colours, the impropriety 
and iniquity of persecution at home. The history of 
Fox, for several years previously to 16 G 6 , consists of 
details of his misaionsi, and accounts of his repeated itn- 
prisonenents* In tins last-mentioned year he was liberated 
by order of the kingt and he immediately set about form¬ 
ing the people who had embraced his doctrines into a com¬ 
pact and united body: monthly meetings were established, 
and other means adopted to provide for the various exi¬ 
gences to which they might be liable. 

About 16651 he married Margaret, tbd widow of judge 
Fell, at whose house he had been entertained in his pro¬ 
gress through Lancashire* The ceremony, on ibis occa¬ 
sion, was according to that simple form which is practised 
to this day among the people of his persuasion* He only 
acquainted their common friends of their intention; and 
having received xhe'^r approbation, they took each other in 
marriage, by mutual public declarations to that intent^ at 
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a meeting appointed for the purpose at Bristol, After this 
Mr. Fox sailed for America, wliere he spent two years hi 
making proselytes, and in confirming the faith and prac¬ 
tice of iho?^ whu had already joined in Ins cause. Soon 
after his return to England be was taken into rnsiody, and 
thrown it^to Worcester gaol under the charge of having 
** held a meeting from all parts of the nation, for terri¬ 
fying the king's subjects,'* After beiug acquitted, he 
went to HoUaudj and on his return a suit was iusutuied 
against him for refusing to pay tithes ■ his opponents were 
successful, and he was obliged to submit to the conse¬ 
quences, In 168^^ Fox again visited the continent, and 
upon his return he found his health and spirits too much 
impaired by incessant fatigues, and almost perpetual per¬ 
secutions, to contend any nture with his enemies: he ac¬ 
cordingly lived more retired ^ and in lGi>0 he died, in the 
sixty-seventh year of ids age; having, however, performed 
the duties of a preacher < tiU within a few days of his de¬ 
cease. His writings, exclunive of a few separate pieces, 
which were not printed a second time, were collected in 
S vols. folio; the first contains his Journal;’' the second 
a collection of bis Epistles the third, his “ Doctrinal 
Pieces.’’ Fox was a man of good natural talents, and 
thoroughly conversant in the scriptures. The incessant 
zeal which he exhibited through life, affords abundant 
evidence of his piety, sincerity, and purity of intention; 
and his sufferings bear testimony to his fortitude, patience, 
and resignation to the Divine will. Williatn Penn, speak* 
ing of him, says that be had an extraordinary gift in 
opening the scriptures, but that, above all, he excelled in 
prayer. The reverence and aolemtiity of his address and 
behaviour, and tijc ferventness and fullness of bU words, 
often struck strangers with admiration.” He also cnen- 
tions, in terms of high commendatLon, his meeknest, hu¬ 
mility, and moderation ; and lie adds, that he was civil 
beyond alt forms of breeding ; in his behaviour very tem¬ 
perate, eating little, and sleeping less, though a bulky 
person. ^ 

FOX (JoiinJ, ai\ eminent English divitie and church- 
historian, was born at Boston in Lincolnshire, of honeGt 
and reputable parents in 1517, the very year that Lutlier 
began to oppose the errors of the church of Rome. His 
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fa.tlier dying when be was young, and his mother marrying 
again, he fell under the tutelage of a father-in*law, ^th 
whom ike remained ull the age of sixteen. He was then 
eni^red of Brazen Nose college in Oxford, where he had 
for chamber*fellow, the celebrated dean Nowell, and. 
perhaps the same tutor, Mr. John Ha warden or Harding, 
who was afterwards principal of the college, and to whom. 
Fox dedicated bis work i>n the Eucharist, In May 153S, 
he took the degree of bachelor of ^rts. He was soon dis¬ 
tinguished for his uncommon abilities and learning; was 
chosen fellotv of Magdalen college, and^hecame master of 
arts in I He discovered in his younger years a genius 

for poetry, and wrote in an elegant style several Latin 
comedies, the subjects of which were taken from the 
scriptures. We have a comedy of his, entitled, De 
Christo Triumphante,” printed in 15£1, and at Basil in 
I 556, Svo; which was translated into English by Richard 
Day, son of John Day, the famous printer in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, and published with this title, ** Christ 
Jesus Triumphant, wherein is described the glorious tri¬ 
umph and conquest of Christ over sin, death, and the law,*’ 
1571); and in LtlOT, in 8vo« It was again published 
ill the original in l€72, and dedicated to all school masters, 
in order that it might he admitted into their respective 
schools, for the peculiar elegance of its style, by T. C, 
M, A. of Sidney-college, in Cambridge* The date of the 
first edition (1551], shows that Anthony Wood was mis¬ 
taken in asBeTting that Fox wrote it at Basil, ^o which place 
he did not go until after the accession of queen Mary in 
1553. 

Mr, Fox, for some time after bis going to the university, 
was attached to the popish religion, in which he had been 
brought up, but afterwards applied himself to divinity, 
with somewhat more fervency than circumspection ; and 
discovered himself in favour of the reformation then going 
on, before he was known to those who maintained the 
cause, or those who were of ability to protect the main- 
tainers of it* In order to judge of the controversies which 
then divided the church, his first care was to search dili¬ 
gently into the ancient and Enodern history of it; to leam 
its beginning, by what arts it fiourished, and by what 
errors it began to decline; to consider the causes of those 
controversies and dissensions which had arisen in the 
church| and to weigh attentively of what moment and con* 
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sequence they were to religion. To this end he applied 
bimself with such zcitl and industry}, that before he was 
thirty years of age, lie had read over all the GreeU and 
Latin fiithcrs^ the schoolmen, the councils^ &c.; and had 
also acquired a competent skill in the Hebrew language. 
But from this strict application hy day and hy night while 
3t Oxford, from fonsiuking his friends for tlic most solitary 
reiireivicitt, which he enjoyed in ^tagdalen grove, from 
thepj'cataud visible distractions of his niind^ and above 
all, ironi abscniing himself from the public worship, arose 
suspicious of his aiienation from the churchy in which his 
cnemiics being soon coofinned, he was accused and con¬ 
demned of heresy, expelled his college, and thought to 
have been j'avourably dealt with, that he escaped with his 
life. This was in 15 tS* Wood represents this affair some¬ 
what differently ; he say* in one place, that Fox resigned 
his ^elEovv^)|jp to avoid expulsion, and in another that he 
was ** in a manner obliged lo resign his fellowship.” I’lie 
^itignia, iioivever, appears to have been the same, for his. 
relations were greatly displeased at him, and afraid to 
countcuance or protect one condemned for a capital 
otfenre; and his falher-in-Uiw basely took advantage of it 
to withhold his paternal estate front Vtim, thinking proba¬ 
bly that bt% vi'ho stood in danger of the law himself, would 
with difficulty iind relief from it. Being thus forsaken by 
his friends, he was reduced to great distress; when he was 
taken into the house of sir Thomas Lucy of Warwickshire, 
to be tutor to his childreti* Here he married a clttzcn^s 
daiigliler ot Coventry, and continued in sir Thomas's 
family, till bis children were grown up ; after which he 
spent some time with bis wife’s father at Coventry, He 
lemoved to Loudon a few years before king Henryks death; 
where having iicidicr employment nor preferment, he was 
again driven to great necessities a-nd distress^ but was re¬ 
lieved, according to his son’s account, in a very remark¬ 
able manner* He was sitting onp day, he Bays, in Sl 
P aulas church} almost spent with long fasting, his counte¬ 
nance wan and ptilc, and his eyes hollow, when there 
came to him a })erson, whom he never remembered to have 
seen before, who, sitting down by him, accosted him very 
familiarly, and jujt into his hands an untold sum of money ; 
bidding him to be of good cheer, to be careful of himself, 
and to use means to prolong bis life, for that in a few 
days new hopes were at band, and new means of subsist* 
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«nce. Fox tried all methods to find out the person by 
whom he was so seasonably relieved^ but iti vain ; the pre- 
dictioOf however, was fullilled, for withui three days he 
^was taken Into the service of the duchess of Richinot.d) to 
be tutor to the chtidreti of her nepliew, the celebjatcd 
^arl of Surrey. Upon the commiimcnt of this amiable 
Tiobleman and hU father the duke of Norfolk to the lower, 
these children were sent to be educated under the care 
and inspection of their unnatural aunt the duchess of 
HtchinonJ. 

in this family he Uved, at Uyegate in Surrey, during the 
btter part of Henry's reign, tlie live years reign of Kdward, 
and part of Mary's; being at this Unie protected by the 
duke of Norfolk, and Wood says he was restored to hiit 
ielloipvship of Magdalen college, under tidward VI. * Gar-* 
diner, bishop of Winchester, was, however, now deter¬ 
mined to have hiin seized, and laid many snares and stra¬ 
tagems for that purpose. I'he bishop was very intimate 
u’itJi the duke of Norfolk, often visited hun, and frequently 
desired to see this tutor. The duke evaded the request, 
one while alleging bis absence, another that he was iii- 
dispn&ed, still pretending reasons to put him olE At 
length it happened, that Fox, not knowing the bishop to 
bo within the house, entered the room, where the duke 
and he were in discourse^ and seeing tlie bishop, with a 
shew of bashful ness, withdrew himself. Tlie bishop asking 
who he iva$, the duke answered, his physician, who was 
somewhat uncourtly, being newly come from' (be univer¬ 
sity, ** I like his counteuatice and aspect very well,'' re¬ 
plied tlie bishop, and upon occasion wlJJ make use of 
bimf*” The duke, perceiving from hence that danger was 
at hand, thought it time for Fox to retire, and accordingly 
furnished him with the means to go abroad. He futind, 
before he could put to sea, that Gardiner had issued out a 
ivarraAt for apprehending him, and was causing the mo.st 
diligeut search to be made for him; iievcrthdess, he at 

* bKVe -alfl C0fi« liberHlity vn w> a cattiotic u 

curreil in uyirti that he w^n. pmrecteJ the 4u1ie of 

*>T “ one of IUk pupil» then duke of f' It doei sol seeni frlfisr from 
NorfbUc.” QiCJidlD^ThutiiaR third, duke thu itor;^ vheUier llie kite* 

of tfocfolk; but ue Oiie ooblemaa did Fqk^i pivaonp or whi tlier, knowinn^ i1, 
nitl die amlii vbca Fox be alTuoti^ lo bu ihedukeV 

iCApprvs more probeble thet excn»e, thAi he Uy hi4 pJam 

tt wan Fu' deqjoBiLri^' J iii» friciii* effijriit Fox's Jife wjlh !ryt JiU^rd of 
flbi}! to Fox. in tbe mennec described la bxf iof thejn coualerptciiced. 
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leDgtb fscapsil, with hU wife then big with child; got 
over to Newport Haven, travelled to Antwerp and Franc- 
fort, where he was involved in the troubles excited by Dr. 
Cox and his party ; and the hrst settlers being driven from 
that place, be removed from thence to Basil, where ti um¬ 
bers of English subjects resorted in those times of persecu¬ 
tion. In this city h& maintained himself and family, by 
correcting the press for Oporinns, a celebrated printer; 
&nrl it was here, that he laid the plan of his famous work, 

I'he History of the Acbt and Monuments of the Church.’* 
He had published at Strasburgh, in i5£4, in 3vo, ** Com- 
mentaric Hemm in Ecciesia gestaruin, tnaxitnarumque per 
totam Europam persecutlotmm a Wiclavi temporibus ad 
hanc wsque ^etutem deacripUrmn,” in one book: to which 
he added hve more books, all printed together at Basil, 
1^5in folio. 

After queen Mary’s death, which bishop Aylmer says 
Fox foretold at Basil the day before it happened, and Eli¬ 
zabeth was settled on the throne, and the protestant reli¬ 
gion established, Fox returned to Ins native country, where 
he found a very faithful friend in his former pupil, now 
fourth duke of Norfolk; who maintained him at his house, 
aud settled a pension on him, ^vhich was afterwards con¬ 
firmed by his son. In 1.572, when this unhappy duke of 
Norfolk was beheaded for hU treasonable connection with 
Mary queen of Scotland, Mr. Fox and dean Nowell at¬ 
tended him upon the scaffold. Cecil also obtained for Fox, 
in 1563, of the queen a prebond in the church of Salis¬ 
bury, though Fox himself would have declined accepting 
It ; and tliough he had many powerful friends, as Walsing- 
bam, sir Francis Drake, sir Thomas Gresham, tlic bishops 
Grlndal, Pilkington, Aylmer, who would have raised 
him to considerable prel'erments, he declined them: being 
always unwilling to subscribe the caiioiLs, and disliking 
some ceremonies of the church. When archbishop Parker 
summoned the London cLergy to t^mbeth, and inquired of 
them whether they would yield conformiLy to the ecclesU 
astical habits, ana testify the s:me by ihcir subscriptions, 
the old mail produced the New Testament in Greek, “To 
this (says be) will 1 subscribe/’ And when a subscriptioTi 
to the canons wus required qf him, be refused it, saying, 
" I have nothing in ihc church save a prcbciuJ at Salisbury; 
and much good may it do you, if you will take it away 



frotn me*.’' Such respect, however, did the huhops, 
most of them formerly hU fellow exiles, bear to his age, 
parts, and labours, that he continued in it to hU death. 
But though Fox was a non-conformist, he was a very mo¬ 
derate one, and highly disapproved of the intemperance 
of the rigid puritans. He expresses himself to the follow¬ 
ing effect in a Latin letter, writton on the expulsion of his 
son by the puritans from Magdalen-college, on the ground¬ 
less imputation of his having turned papist; in which are 
the following passages. “ I confess it has always been my 
great care, if I could not be serviceable to matiy persons, 
yet not knowingly to injure any one, and least of all those 
€>f Magdalen college. I cannot therefore'but the more 
wonder at the turbulent genius, which inspires those fac-* 
tious pniitans, so that violating the laws ol gratitude, de¬ 
spising my tetters and prayers, disregarding the interces¬ 
sion of the president himself (Dr. Humphreys), without any 
previous admonition, or assigning any cause, they have 
exercised so great tyranny against me and my son; were I 
one, >vho like them would be violently outrageous against 
bishops and archbishops, or join myself with them, that is, 
would become mad, as they are, I had not met with this 
severe treatment. Now because, quite different fram them, 
1 have chosen the side of modesty and public tranquillity; 
lienee the hatred, they have a long lime conceived against 
me, 19 at last grown to this degree of bitterness. As this 
is the case, 1 do not so much ask you what you will do on 
my account, as what is to be thought of fpr^your ^akes; 
you who are prelates of the church again and again con¬ 
sider. As to myself, though the taking away the fellow¬ 
ship from my son is a great afBictjon to me, yet because 
this is only a private concern, I bear it with more modera¬ 
tion : 1 am much more concerned upon account of the 
church, which is public. I perceive a certain race of meu 
rising.up, who, if they should increase and gather strength 
in this kingdom, I am sorry to say what disturijance I foresee 
must follow from it. Yonr prudence is not ignorant how 
much the Christian religion formerly suffered by the dis¬ 
simulation and hypocrisy of the monks. At present in 
these men I know not what sort of new mmiks seems to 
revive i so much more pernicious than the former, as with 

* None of Foit’s ifltfin Ourhim, but nuliiod »t tlic AAcfir) year, 

to hi»e becu avnre tint 111 1572 be iraS Ijrobaibly oq aCiTJUnl lii» [tuuinJnTijr. 
to jt prebeml m tbe cliuivh of milj'. 
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more Aubtle artifices of deceiving^ under pretence of pef- 
fecdohf like stage-players who only act a part^ they cot>-' 
ceat a more dangerous poison; who while they require 
erery thing to be formed according to their own ‘ strict 
discipline' and conscience, will not desist until they have 
brought all things into Jewish bondage*” Conformably to 
these senilinents, he evpre^ses hittiselF on many other oc¬ 
casions, in wlilch he had no private interest, and the two 
succeeding reigns proved that he had not judged rashly of 
the violent tempers and designs of some oF the puritans. 
Those, however, who detest their proceedings against the 
son of a mao who had done so much fur the reformation, 
will be pleased to hear tiiat he was restored io his fellow¬ 
ship a second time, by the queen's mandate. 

In L564 he sent a Latin panegyric to the queen, upon 
her indulgence to some divines, who had scruples respecc- 
tng a strict conformity, and yet were suffered to hold dig¬ 
nities ill tbe church* In July [575 he wrote a Latin letter 
to the queen, to dissuade her majesty from putting to 
death two anabaptists, who had been condemned to be 
burnL Fuller, who transcribed this letter from the origi-' 
nal, has published it in his ** Church History,” and Col¬ 
lier, who has too Frequently joined the popish cry against 
Fox, yet allows that it is written in a very handsome Christian 
strain. In this letter, Fox declares, that with regard to 
those fanatical sects, he dues not think they ought to be 
countenanced in a state, but chastised in a proper manner; 
but tl)^t to punish with flames the bodies of those, who err 
rather from blindness than obstinacy of will, is cruel, and 
more suitable to the example of the Romish church, than 
the mildness of the gospel; and iii short such a dreadful 
custom, os could never have been intvoduced into the meek 
and gentle church of Christ, except by the popes, and 
particularly by Innocent itL who first took that method of 
restraining heresy* He observes that he does not write 
thus out of an indtilgeuce to error, but, as he U a man, 
out of regard to the lives of men, that they may have an 
opportunity of repenting of their errora* He declares a 
tenderness for the Uvea, not only of men, but even of brute 
anhnals themselves; and afbrms, that he could never pass 
by a slaughter-house, without the strongest sense of pain 
abd regret. He entreats her majesty, therefore, to spare 
the lives of these wretches,” &c. But Fuller tells us| that 
though the queen constantly called Mr* Fox her Father/' 
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yet »he gave him a flat denial as to the saving of their lives^ 
unless they recanted their errors^ which they refused^ and 
were executed. 

Fox was a man of great humanity and uncotnnion libe¬ 
rality. He was a most laborious student^ and remarkably 
abstemious; a most learned^ pious, and judicious divine, 
and ever opposed to alJ methods of severity in matters of 
religion. That he was not promoted was entirely owing 
to his retaining some opinions adverse to the habits and 
ceremonies of the church, which he had imbibed abroad. 

Ahhougba*’ says Fuller, ** the richest mitre in England 
would liaxe counted itself preferred by being placed upon 
his head, fae contented himself with a prebend of Sdis- 
bnty. How learnedly he wrote, how constantly he preached, 
how piously bo lived, and how cheerfully he died, may be 
seen at large in the life prefixed to his book.” Wood and 
birype are united in their praises of his talents and personal 
character f the former only, like his successor Collier, can¬ 
not forgive him for being ** a severe Calvinist, and a bitter 
enemy to popery.^* Of his Uberulity many anecdotes may 
be found in our authorities. 

This excellent man died in 1587, in the 70th year of 
his age, and was buried in the chancel of St Giles, Crip- 
plegate, of which, it Is said, be whs sometime vicar; but, 
iis Wood thinks, if he had it at all, be kept it but a little 
while, in the beginning of Elizabeth's reign. He left two 
sons, Samuel and Thomas. Samuel became demy, and 
afterwards fellow of Magdatcn-college, in Oxford. In 
lC}0,'he wrote hU father's life, prefixed to his Atrts 
and Monuments of the Church.” Thomas was fellow of 
King's college, tii Cambridge, and became afterwards an 
eminent physician at London. 

Besides what baa been mentioned. Fox wrote, 1. ** De 
Cejisura, seu Excommunicatione Ecclesiastica, Interpella- 
tio ad Arcbiepiscopum Cantuariensem, 1551,” 8vo. 

Tables of Grammar, Wood tells us, that these 

Tables were subscribed in print by eight lords of the 
privy council; but were quickly laid aside, as being far 
more too short, than king Henry the Vlllch's Grammar 
was too long.” 5. Articull sive Aphoritmi aliquot Jotih- 
nis Widevi sparsitn auc ex varita Imus opuscuijs excerpti 
per adversarios Papicolas, ac Concilio Coimantiensi ex-*' 
hiblu," 4. Colleenanee qusedam ex Reginaldi Pecoekl 
Kpiscopi Cicestrie&sii opusculis exustis c onsetvata, et ex 
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»ntiquo pscgmate trauacripu/* 5, “ OpUtograplna ad 
Oxoiiienses,’' The three iast are printed with hia Com- 
mentarii rerum in Eceiesia gestarum/' at Strasburg, 1554> 
in HvOi mentioited above. 6/ ** Concerning Man’s Elec- 
tjon U> Salvation, l5St/* 8vo, 7. “ Certain Notes of 
Election, added to Besta^i Treatise of Predestination, 
1381,^' Svo. 8,. The Four Evangelists in the old Saxon 
'J'ougue, with the English thereunto adjoined, J571,” 4-ta, 
anu many other pieces, which were levelled against the 
PfLptats. 

None of these, however, are likely to add mttcii to hi^ 
fame, which is now exclusively founded on his ** Acts ami 
Moimments,*’ more familiarly known as ** Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs.’^ Of this vast undertaking, some brief account 
cannot be unlntcresung. We have before noticed that he 
conceived the plan, and executed some part of it when 
he was at Basil, but reserved die greatest part of it until 
his return home, when he might avail himself of living 
autlionties* It appears by his notes that the completion 
of it occupied him for eleven years, during which his la^ 
hour must have been incessant. His assistants, however, 
were mmierous. Among those who pointed out source!^ of 
infurinauun, or contnlmted materials, was Orlndal, after-* 
wards arclibishop of Cnnierbury, who, when an exile for 
bis religion, caiabhdied a correspondence in England for 
this purpose, and received accounts of most of the acts and 
sutVcriiigs ol ilie martyrs in queen Mary’s reign. It is said 
alsEi to have been owing lu Grimlars strict regard to truth, 
that the pubiicutlon of the work was so long delayed, as 
be rejected all cothiiioii reports that were brought over, 
unless cotifirjued by the most satisfactory evidence. It 
was this scrupulous fidelity which induced him to advice 
Fox at firsit otily to print separately, such memoirs of ger- 
tain individuals as could be authenticated, wbich accord 
irrgiy was done, nlthough these separate publications are 
now seldom to be met with. At length after a residence 
of some years in i^^ngJaud, employed in collecting written 
and oral* luldrmatioii, the first edition was publisbcd at 
London in 13G3, in one thick vob folio, with the title 
Acts and .Momiments of these Utter and pcrillous days 
toucUtiig matters of tlie Chtirche, wherein arc copipre- 
h^nded and described the great peraecutions aed horrible 
troubles, that have been wrought and practised by the 
s^umish prelates, speciaJlye in this realme of England and 
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ficotlandj from the year of our Lorde a tliousand unto tfio 
time now present, &c. Gatbered and collected according 
to the true copies and wrytinges certificatoriet as well of 
the parties themielves that stifFered, as out of the bishops 
registers, which were the doers thereof,” Mr, Fox pre¬ 
sented a copy of this edition to Magdalen-college, Oxford, 
and at the same time wrote a Latin letter to Or, Lawrence 
Humphreys, printed by Hearne in his Appendix, No/V. 
to his preface lo Adami de Domersbam Bist. de rebus 
gestis Glastonensibus,” Oxon, 17:^7. This volume, which 
relates principally to the history of martyrdom in England, 
was afterwards enlarged, first to two, and at length lo three 
Toiumes, tblio, embracing a history of the Christian church 
from the earliest times, and in every part of the worlds 
The tiinih edition appeared in 1684, with copper-plutes, 
those in the former editions being in wood, which lust, 
however, are preferred by collectors, some of them con¬ 
taining real portraits. The publishers of the last edition 
had almost obtained u promise from Charles IL to revive the 
order made in queen Elizabeth's time for placing the work 
in the common halls of archbishops, bishopit, deans, col¬ 
leges, churches. But, if vfg look at the date, 1684, and 
recollect the hopes then entertained, of re-establisliiug 
popery, we shall not be much surprized that this order 
was not renewed, nor perhaps, from the improved state of 
the press, and of education, way it necessary. Since that 
time, however, there has been no re pub lication of the 
complete work, aUhougli the English part coniiuiies to this 
day a standard book among the publishers of works in the 
periodical way, who have also furnished their readers with 
innumerable abridgments in every form. Yet as the ori¬ 
ginal has long been rising in price, we may hope that the 
liberal spirit of enterprise which has lately produced new 
editions of the English Chronicles, will soon add to thnf' 
useful collection a reprint of Fox, with notes, corrections, 
and a collation of the state papers and records. 

The effect of Fox's work, in promoting, or rather con- 
Brmiiig the principles of the reformation, to which we owe 
all that dUtinguUhes us as a nation, is acknowledged with 
universal conviction. It is proved even by the antipathy 
of his enemies, who would not have taken such pains to 
expose his errors, and anvetgli against the work at large, 
if they had hot felt tliat it created lA the public mind an 
abhorrence' qF the persecuting spirit of popery, which hai 
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sufTered little dimuiutloni even to the present day* All 
tlie endeavours of the popish tfriteri, however, from Harps ^ 
feld to Milner, “ have not proved, and it never will be 
proved, that John Fox ia not one of the most faithful and 
autbenttc of all [lUcorrans*^* And in the words of the 
w|-itcr from 19/honi we borrow this assertion, we add, ni* 
though witli sotiio reluctance from respect to the gentle- 
oian^fi name, We know too muclt of the strength of Fox** 
hook, and ofib^ weakness of those of his adversaries, to be 
farther moted by Dr* John Milner's censures, than to charge 
them wFih rali^choodi All the tnany researches and dis¬ 
coveries of Uter Uiiies, in regard tg historical docuntents, 
have only contributed to place the general hdeJity and truth 
f>r {'Ox’s' tncUncUoly narrative on a rock which cannot be 
shaken/’* 

FOX (UiriiARii), an eminent prelate, and the miinifi- 
cent founder of Corpus Christi college, Oxford, was the 
son of Thornes Fox, and born* at Kopesley, near Grant* 
ham, in I Lincolnshire, about the latter end of the reign of 
Henry VL His parents are said to have been in mean 
eircuiiistatiees, Imt they must at least have been able to 
alford hiQi school e<Jucatioti, since the only dispute on 
this subject between his biographem, is, whether he was 
educated in gram mar learning at Boston, or at Winches¬ 
ter. They all agree that at a proper age' he was sent to 
Magdalcn-cuilcge, Ox font, where he was acquiring dU-^ 
fiuctioii for his extraordinary proficiency, when the plague, 
whicJi happened to break out about that time, obliged hint 
to go 10 Cambridge, and CKintinue his studies atPembroke- 
halT. After reniaiuiiig some time at Cambridge, ha re* 
paired to Uie universtty at Paris, and studied divinity and 

* JtcconliDjf \<t Vf'ood] who mraikd of for* Afr* Wiltbm Fulman* ■ Arhi* 
Mmit'hf of MHJe MS pc^winti of Fo* Ilir of Corpoi, aikI an ibjB intiqiturri 
pnMrTHl in th.» written by mnjde DM ay a<Jdjtionif wilb-H vitw 14 

fro»k1eBtOr0enir»y, *^tl 4 Foundfrwju publknUotit vtaidi bfr did aot livt fa 
bnnt in ha Hiicknt hoiiiv kuoira ta fsamitltflt. tliiMsaf mrii ui^ly 10 lUe 
»(ne by tlHnamoof Pullwk^f Masor."'r library of tiii« hw partly in 

Thit hoiiifi’’.ht± Hdiif, ** mOpWrU the AihowkiHii Muirutia* Mr* Cough 
known for iQony yenrB to the f#non of drew up a vtrry aocunto vkeicb nf 
CKpotp *ha reverently vifiiedi it wbea fo^u kififj for tbo Veimata Moou* 
they writ to keep ouurtv it Ukit oai^ DienUi 
DOfv*” To ir)int wii before rcoOeded 

i Life preAied to tiie Jlettiod MontHDente, written by tiri AoiL'-*RlrypH*f 
nils, nut Lim of i'Ut Arcktiiilwpi, piHiiii.—Fulkr^ Wortkid.-^Ath, Oi* 
>vi. L—Pofl'i MS CHkviiofli, inotipthe Uari^iin MS9* m Brit* 

Brit.—Vuller^i Abel Hedif ims*—Chimoo*! Life of Nowell*—Wvrdfwoftli’i Ill-vJ. 
BiofripLij, prefice, Itc. 



the cftnon taiv, and here, probably, be received hb doc* 
titi *s degree* Thw vUit gave a pew and important turn to 
tkia life, and introduced hit& to that eminencd vrliicK he 
preserved for many yearn aa a ^tate^man. In Paris he 
came acf^uailit^d with Dr> Morton, bhhop of Eiy, whom 
Kicliard HI, had compdled to ijuit bis native country, 
and by this prelate he vras.recoOimended to the carl bf 
HictiLiiond, afterwards Henry VII- who was then providing 
for a deEcent upon England. .Uiclimond, to whom bt? de* 
voted himself, conceived such an opinion^ bU talent* 
and fidelity, that be entrusted to bis care a negotiation 
with France for supplies of men and money, the issue of 
which lie was nor able himself to await; and Foi suc¬ 
ceeded to the utmost of his wishes. After the defeat of 
the usurper at the battle of Bosworth, in 14S^, and the 
establishment of Henry un the throne, the latter immo* 
dtately ap[)ointed Fox; to\e one of h\s privy-cguncil, and 
about the same time bestowed on bim the prebends of 
Bi^hupstoii and South Grantham, in the church of Salts* 
bury. In 14S7, he was promoted to the see of £xeter, 
and appointed keeper of the privy seal, with a pension of 
t\^enty shillings a day* He was also made 'principal se¬ 
cretary of state, atid master of St, Cross, near Wmebester. 

His employments in affairs of state bdtti at home and 
abroad, wefre very frequeUt, a* he shared the king's con¬ 
fidence with bia early 'friend Dr- Mortoif, who was now 
advanced to the archbishopric of Canterbury. In 1487, 
Fox was sent ambossadoi', with sir Ktcliard Edgecombe, 
comptroller of the houscliotd, to Jamet III. of Scotland, 
where be negociatcd a prolongation of the truce between 
England and Scotland, wbibh was to expire July 3, 1481$, 
to Sept 1, 148$. About tb^ beginning of 1491, he was 
employed in an embassy to the king of France, and re* 
turned to England in November fallowing. In 1494 he 
went again a* ambavsador to -Jame* IV. of Scotland, t<j 
conclude some dUFeroncea respecting the fishery of the 
river Esk^ in which ho was not successful. Having been 
translated in 1492 from the see of Exeter to that of Bath 
and Wells,^ he was in 1494 removed to that of Dorhaixi, 
lu 1497, the castle of Nofham being threatened by the 
king of Scotland, the bishop caused it to be fortlhed and 
supplied with troops, aiid bravely defeirded It in person, 
until it was relieved by Thomas Howard, call of Surrey^ 



who compelled the Scots to retire* Fox was then, a third 
time, appointed to negoctate with Scotland^ and signed a 
fteven years truce between the two kingdoms. Sept. 30, 
1497, He soon after negociated a marriage between 
James IV* and Margaret, king Henry’s eldest daughter, 
which was, after many delays, fully coticjudad Jan* 24, 

In 1500, the university of Cambridge elected htm their 
chancellor, ivlikb lie retained till 1602; and in the same 
ycur (1500) he was promoted to the see of Winchester. 
In 1507 be was chosen master of Petnbrohe-hall, Cam* 
bridge, which he retained until 1519. fn 1507 and 1508 
be was employed at Calais, with other commissioners, iti 
TjcgociatiDg a treaty of marriage between Mary, the king's 
third daughter, and Charies, ardtduke of Austria, after- 
wards the celebrated Charles V* Iji J509-10, he was sent 
to France wdth the eari of Surrey, and Kuthal, bishop of 
Durham, and concluded a new treaty of alliance with 
Lewis XIL In 1512 he was one of the witnesses to the 
foundation charter of the hospital in Ihe Savoy* In 1513 
be attended the king (Honiy Vill.) in his expedition to 
France, and was prcsetit at the taking of 7 eroUanc, and in 
October following, jointly with Thotnas Grey, marqui?; of 
Dorset, he concluded a treaty with the etnperor Maxi- 
millati against France. In 1514, be was one of the wit¬ 
nesses to the renunciatioti of the marriage with prince 
Charles of Spain by the princes Mary j one of the com¬ 
missioners for the treaty of peace between Henry VJII. 
and Lewis Xlt* of France; and for the marriage between 
the said king of France and the princess Mary, the same 
year* He was also one of the witnesses to the marriage 
treaty, and to the confinnatibn of both treaties; to the 
treaty of friendship with Francis 1. and to its confirmation 
in the following year. 

This appears to be the last of his public aetj. During 
the reign of Henry VJL he enjoyed the unlimited favour 
and confidence of hk sovereign, and bore a conspicuous 
sliarc, nut only in the political measures, but even in the 
court Amusements and ceremonies of that reign. Henry 
likewise appointed him one of hk executors, and recoui- 

■ » 

* Th« cf tbe tfanse af this ti]4 ia tlia pradencit 

Stuart* as vtll ttiat of B^iimwick in Fok. tn tti« ntgooiation n. 
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tnenJed him strangely lo hii son and successor*. But 
tliough he retained hiii seat in tbe privy^council, and cun- 
tinned to hold the privy^seal, hU inBuence in the ncvV 
rcigti graJnally abated, Howard} earl of Surrey and lord 
treasurer, had been hi$ rival in Henry tJje Seventh'^s time, 
and learned now to accommodate himself to tbe extrava¬ 
gant passions of his uexv master, with whom he was for a 
cotisiderrtble time a cunfideiitial favourite ; and the cele¬ 
brated Wolsey, who had been introduced to the king by 
Fox, in order to counteract the influence of Surrey, soon 
became more powerful than either* After rcmainuig some 
tiine in olBce, under many movtihcatiotis, our prelate, 
together with archbishop Warliam, retired from court in 
15t5, Such was the political life of bishop Fox, distin¬ 
guished by high iiiRuence and talent, but embittered at 
length, by the commou intrigues and vicissitudes to which 
statesmen are subject. 

His retirement at Winchester was devoted to acts of 
charity and munificence, although he did not now fur the 
first time appear as a public benefactor* He had be¬ 
stowed large i>uni3 on the repairs of the episcopal palace 
at Durham^ while bishop of that see, and on every occa- 
sioti of this kind discovered a considerable taste for archi¬ 
tecture* In 1^22 he founded a free-school at Taunton, 
and another at Grantham, and extended his benehceucs 
to many other foundations within the diocese of Winches¬ 
ter. But the triumphs of bis munificence and taste are 
principally to be contemplated iu the additidhs which ho 
built both within and without the cathedra! of "Wniches- 
ter* or these we shall borrow a character from one who^ 
£(ie eiith usiasin cannot be easily sii rjiasscd.—It is i mpossibfe 
to sUL^ey the works of this prelate, citJier nn the outside 
of the church, or iu the inside, witltonl being'struck widi 
their beauty and magniflcencev In both of them we see 
the most excpiisite art employed to execute the most noble 
anti elegant designs. We cannot fail in particidar of ad¬ 
miring the vast but well-proportioned and ornamented 
arched windows which surrauud ihi^t (the easte^) part, 
and give light to the sanctuary; the bold and airy‘flying 

* Tb* Hiitojifto of tVmcheiter n- Hnory Vltl, 

that no kigYnrT proof of iha Dr, 4ko cisoLt^U Mr, 

ci^oitid^tion in which the kiox opinion thut bi* nut npuuiar, hut 

Jiipi rao be adduocdj Uiiu Ibit he wus b^ptiicit ihv 
choica U> bt »poiiiOf bo tho younf , 
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buttresse» tbat| stretching over the flald aile*^ support the 
upper wftlU I the rich open battlement which surmounts 
these walls ; and the elegant sweep that contraeti them to 
the tl^e of the great eastern window: the two gorgeous 
canopies which crown the extreme turretti, and the profu*' 
sion of elegant carved work that covers the whole east 
front, tapertug up to a point, where we view the breathing 
statue of the pious founder resting upon his chosen env- 
blenif the Pelican* In a word, neglected and mnttlated 
as this work has been during the course of nearly three 
centuries, it still warrants ufl to assert, that if the whole 
cathedral had been finished in the style of this portion of 
it, the whole island, and ^perhaps all Europe, could not 
have exhibited a gothic structure equal to it*/' 

HiA last appearance in parliament was in 1523 ; he had 
then been nearly ftve years deprived of Ins sight, which ho 
never recovered, Wolaey endeavoured to. penuade him- 
to resign his bishopric to him, and accept of a pension, 
but this he rejected, asserting, according to Parker, that 
** Tho* by reason of hfs blindness be was not able to dis¬ 
tinguish white from black, yet be could discern between 
true and false, right and wrong; and plainly enough saw, 
without eyes, the malice of that ungrateful man^ which 
he did not see before. That it behoved the cardinal to 
take care not to be go blinded with ambition as not to 
foresee his own end. He needed not trouble himself with 
the bishopric of Winchester, but rather should mind thO 
king's adklrs*’^ 

His last days were spent in prayer and meditation, which 
at length became almost uninterrupted both day and uigh!;. 
He died Sept 14, 152ft, and was buried in the fine chafitry 
which he bnilt for that purpose in Winchester cathedral, 
immediately .he hind the high altar, on the south side. 
During his residence here, he was indefatigable ifi preach* 
ing, and exciting the clergy to their duty. He was also 
unbounded in his charities to the poor, whom he assisted 
With food, clothes, and money; at the same time e^cer-^ 

• HillA’i lUstorj of WinchHicr* fer«nt,)urtf of ihe churehi, with Uieir 
tol. tf. 19, SOf On Une top of t1;e tumcB iqicriKcd on the fnov of tho 
Walt #hicb he built round the prmby- oheat. and w cirown on ^ech^ But the 
rery^ ha plaoctfi, in leaden chftita, thive hatoek of lloatitiitiu ia the laie cWil 
on a tide* tbe boften of tev«r«| of the war deranged the bonet, which were 
'Weil SWUM kinjri and b ttb4|hi, Aod toniti eollecied ^in at well ai tijrenmitauoei 
Iwter pTiace*, who had been permitted, Oough, VetnitiMo* 

kurlcd bebEEtd tbe Attar, oi id bumuiWj toLTL pUte hk 
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dslns bosp'lftl'ty* and promoting tbe trade of the city, by 
a largo establishment which he kept up at Wolveaeyi of 
two hundred and twenty servants* 

“ Hfs character,** says Mr. Gough, may be briefly 
summed up in those two particulars ^ grtat talent and 
abilities for business, which recommended him to orjc of 
tho wisest princes of the age; and not less charity and 
muniflcence, of which he has left lasting moTiumenty.'* Of 
his writings, we have only an English translation of thd 
Bute of 8 l Benedict,** for the use of his diocese, 
printed by Pinson, 15 L6, and a Letter to cardinal Wot- 
•ey, the subject of which is the cardinars intended visU 
tation and reformation of the clergy. Fox expresses hii 
great satisfaction at aiiy measures whicli might produce 
»o desirable an eflect. The general and respectful style 
of this letter either aftbrds a proof of Fox's meek and con¬ 
ciliatory temper, or suggests a doubt whether our histo¬ 
rians have not too implicitly followed each other in assert* 
ing chat Wolsey\ ingratitude was the principal cause of hia 
retiring from court. That Wolsey was unj^rateful may be 
inferred from the preceding quotation from archbishop 
Parker, but Fox** discoveiy of it, there imjilied, was long 
subsequent to his leaving the court; and it is certain that 
in the letter now mentioned, and in anoUier written iti 
1526, he addresaea the cardinal in terms of the utmost re¬ 
spect and affection. Of these circumstance* Fiddes and 
Grove, the biographers of Wolsey, have not neglected to 
avail themselves, but they have suppressed all notice of 
his oflTer to Fox respecting the resignation of the binhopric- 
The fouodation of Corpus Christi college was preceded 
by the purchase of certain piece* of land In Oxford, be¬ 
longing to Merton college, the nunnery of Godstow, and 
the priory of St Frideswyde, which he completed in 1513. 
But his design at this time went no farther than to found a 
college for a warden and a certain number of monks and 
Secular scholars belonging to the priory of St. Swtthin, id 
Winchester* in the manner of Canterbury and Durhafn 
colleges, which were similar nurseries in Oxford for the 
priories of Canterbury and Durham. The buildhlgs Tor 
Ibis purpose were advancing under the care of William 
Vertne, mason, and Humphrey Cook, carpenter and mastet 
6f the works, when the judicious advice of Hugh Oldham, 
bishop of Exeter* induced him to enlarge his plan to one 
of more useftdnesS and durability. Thi* prelate, an emi^ 
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iient patron of literaturCj and a man of acute discernmentp 
is said to have addressed him thus: “What! my lord, 
shall WG build houses, and provide livelihoods for a cutii* 
pauy of moults, whuse end and fail we ourselves may live 
to see } No, no, it js more meet a great dealj that we 
should have care to provide for the increase of learnings 
and for such as who by their learning shall do good tO the 
church and commonwealth.'’ These arguments, strength¬ 
ened probably by others of a similar tendency, induced box 
to imitate those founders who had already contributed so 
largely to the fame of tbo university of Oxford. Accord-^ 
ingly, by licence of Henry VII1. dated Nov. 2tj, 1516, be 
obtained Jenve to found a college for the sciences of divi¬ 
nity, philosophy, and arts, for a president and thirty 
scholar:!, graduate and not graduate, mure or less ac¬ 
cording to the revenues of the society, on a certain ground 
between Merton co lleRe on the east, a lane near Cajiter- 
bury college (afierwurrls part of CbrijsL-churchJ, and a 
garden of the priory of Wtdeswyde on the west, a street 
or lane of Oriel college ou the north, and the town wall 
on the souiii, and this new college to be endowed with 
350iL yearly. 7'he charter, dated Cab Mar. 15 L6, recUc:^ 
that the founder, to the praise and honour of God Almighty, 
the most holy tod^ Chmij and the blessed Virgin Mary, 
as also of the apostles Peter, Paul, and Andrew, and of 
St. Cuihbert and St. Swithin, and St. Birin, patrons of 
the churches of Exeter, Bath and WelU, Durhaui, and 
Winchester, (the four sees which he sucteisi^ely fibed] 
doth found and appoint this college alwaj^s to be cailv<l 
Corpus Christi College. The statutes are dated Feb. 
13, 1527, in tbe 27th year of his transiatton to Winches¬ 
ter, and according to them, tlie society was to consist of 
a president, twenty fellows, tw-enty scholars, two chap¬ 
lains, two clerks, and two ch. risters. 

But what conferred an almost immediate superiority of 
reputation on this society^ was the appointment of two lec¬ 
tures for Creek and Latin, wldch obtained the praise and 
admiration of Erasnius and the other learned men who 
were now endeavouring to introduce a knowledge of the 
classics as an eoaenila] branch of academic study. With 
this etdightened design, the founder invited to bts new 
college JLiidovicus Vives, Nicholas Crueller the mathe* 
matician, Clement Edwards and Nicholas Utten, profess 
aors of Greek; Thomas Lupset, Richard" Pace, and other 
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men of e^tabllslied reputation* This^ Mr. Warton ob-^ 
serves, was & new and noble departure from tbe narrow 
plan of academical education. The course of the Latia 
lecturer was not confined to the college, but open to the 
students of Oxford in general. He was expressly directed 
to drive barbarism from the new college, darbariem e nostrrf 
ulveario pjv viriii si gHaiido puHulei exttrpc£ ti tjicmL The 
Greek lecturer was ordered to explain the best Greek 
classics, and those which Fox spedtied on this occasion, 
are the purest in the opinion of modern times. But such 
was the temper of the age, that Fox was obliged to intro¬ 
duce hrs Greek iectureshipf by pleading that tlie sacred 
canons had commanded, tlm a knowledge of the Greek 
tongue should not be wanting in public seminaries of 
education. By the sacred canons he meant a decree of 
llie council of Vienne, In Dauphtny, pronndged so early 
as 1311, which enjoined that professorships of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Arabic, should be instituted in the untver- 
dittes of Oxford, Paris, B^monia, Salamanca, and the courr 
of Home* This, however, was not entirely satisfactory* 
The prejudices against the Greek were still so inveterate, 
that the university was for some time seriously disturbed 
by the advocates of the school-learning* The persuasion 
and example of Flrastnus, who resided about this time in 
tst. Mary*s college, had a considerable efl'ect in restoring 
peace, and more attention was gradually bestowed on the 
learned languages, and this study, so curiously introduced 
under the sanction of pope ClcinonPs dccreu. of Vienne, 
proved at no great distance of time, a powerful instrumerit; 
in effecting the reformation* Those who uoiiid deprive 
Clement of the liberality of his edict, state his chief mo* 
tive to have been a superstitious'regard for the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, because the superscrlptiou on tiie 
cross was written in these languages J 

FOX (Henry), Loaj> Holl.-^nd, the first uoblemaii of 
that title, was tbe second and youngest sou of the second 
marriage, of air Stephen Fox, and brother of Stephen 
first earl of llchester* He was born in 1705, and was 
chosen one of the members for Hendon, in Wiltshire, on 
a vacancy, in March 1135, to that parlianient whtcli met 
Jan, 23, 1734; and being constituted surveyo/-geneml of 

^ Chaloifrn’i Htrt. of Chtfard.—TAfe In Itiog. BriU ind eipec^itlTj that 
Mt. Goii^h, in thfl VetuiliL Moaum^nti.— Collcg’-'£ and Uallr,— Atb* 
t>Jt* ToJ. Eruomtp ttc. 
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his hoard of works, a writ was ordered June IT, 

1737, and he waa isc-elected. In the next parLiatnenc, 
summoned to meet June 25, 1741, he served fur Wind¬ 
sor; and in 1743, being constiuited one of the commis¬ 
sioners of the trea!sury, in the adminiMration formed by 
the Felhatns, a writ was issued Dec. 21st of that year, for 
a new electron, and he w.-is re-cbi>scn. In 174(5, on the 
restomtioQof the old cabinet, after the short administration 
of earl Granville, he was appointed secretary at war, ami 
sworn one his majesty’s must hormurabic privy-^cotincih 
On tbit occasion, and until he was advanced to the peer¬ 
age, he continued to represent Windsor in parliament* 
1754, the death of Mr. Keliiam produced a ^-acancy in 
the treasury, which was Med op by his brother the duke 
of Newcastle, who^ though a nobleman of high bonoitr, 
uublemlshed integrity, and considerable abilities, yet was 
of too jealous and unstable a temper to manage tl»e house 
of'eommans with equal address and activity, and to guide 
the reins of government without a coadjutor at so arduous 
a conjuncture. 7'he seals of chancellor of the exchequer 
and secretary of state, vacant by the death of Mr, Pel¬ 
ham, and by the promotion of the duke of Newcastle, be¬ 
came therefore Uie objects of contention. The persona 
who now aspired to jthe management of the house of com¬ 
mons, were Mr, Fox and Mr, Pitt (afterwards earl of Chat¬ 
ham] whose parliamentary abilities had for some time 
divided the suffrages of the nation ; who had so long fos¬ 
tered reciprocal jealousy, and who now became public 
rivals for power* Both these rival statesmen were younger 
brothers, nearly of the sauie age; both were educated at 
Kioii, both distinguished for classical knowledge, both 
commenced their parliamentary career at the same period, 
and both raised themselves to etuinenee by their superior 
talents, yet tio two characters were ever more contrasted. 
Mr, Fox inherited a strong and Vigorous constitution, was 
profuse and dissipated in his youth, and after squandering 
hia private patrimony, went abroad to extricate himself 
from his embarraasmeinaf. Oa his return be obtaioed a 
oeat in parlitment, and warmly attached himself to sir 
Robert Walpole, whom he idoliied; and to whose pa¬ 
tronage he was indebted for the place of surveyot-general 
of the board of works. His marriage in 1744 with lady 
f^roline Lennox, daughter of the duke of ^ EichnmuJ, 
though at first displeasing to the family^ y^t finally 
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fitrengthened hu political coonection*. He wa« equally a 
man of pleasure and busineas* formed for social and conviviat 
iRtercourflOj of an unruffled temperj and frank disposition. 
No statesman acquired more adherents^ not metefy from 
political Tnotiresj but swayed by bis agreeable manners, 
and attached to him by perscmal friendship, which he fully 
inerlted by^bis zeal in promoting their ititeresti. 'He is 
justly characteriaed, even by Lord ChesterReld, a$ having 
no bxed principles of reUgion or morality, and as too un-^ 
wary in ridiculing and exposing them.*’ As a parliamen¬ 
tary orator, he was occasionally besitatiog and perplexed; 
blit, when warmed with his subject, he spoke with an ani¬ 
mation and rapidity which appeared more striking frotn 
his former hesitation. Ilia speeches were not crowded 
with flowers of rhetoric, or distinguished by brilliancy of 
diction ; but were replete with sterling sense and sound 
argument. He was quick in reply, keen in repartee, and 
skilful in discerning the temper of the house. He wrioL 9 
without eflbrt or aflectation; bis public dispatches were 
manly and perspicuous, and his private letters easy and 
aniumted. Though of an amlmious spirit, he regarded 
money as a principal object, and power only as a secon¬ 
dary concern. He was an excellent husband, a most in¬ 
dulgent father, a kind master, a courteous neighbour, and 
one whose charities demonstrated that he possessed m 
abundance the milk of human kindness,—Such is said t9 
have been the character of lord Holland, which is here in¬ 
troduced a prelude to some account of hisimare illus- 
trious son. It may therefore suffice to add, that in 175& 
he resigned the office of secretary at war to Mr, Hitt, and 
in the following year was appointed paymaster of the forces, 
which lie retained until the cammencement of the present 
reign ; his conduct in ihiit office was attended with some 
degree of obloquy; in one instance, at least, gro^csly 
overcharged. For having accumulated a considerable for* 
tune by the perquisites of office, and the interest of money 
111 hand, he wax styled in one of the addresses of the city 
of London, ** the defaulter of unaccounted inillioiis,’' On 
May 6, 1762, his lady was created baroneis Holland; and 
on April 16, 1753, he hiiiHelf was created a peer by the 
title of lord Holland, baron UallmiJ, of Fozley, in th^ 
county of Wilts, fu the latter part of his jifeho amused 
himself by building, at a vast cxpeiice, a fantustic villa at 
Kmgsgace, near Margate, His lordship was also a lord 



of the privy*council, and cierk of the Pells, in Irelantf, 
granted him fur bis own life nnd that of hU Itvv^a sons. 
Lord Holland died at Holland-liouse, near Kensington, 
July 1, 1774^ in the sixtj-ninth-year of his age, leaving 
three sons, Steplienj hU successor j Charles James, the 
subject of the next article; and Henry Edivard, a general 
in the army. Stephen, second lord Holland, survived hia* 
father but a feiv months, dying Dec* 36^ 1774, and was 
succeeded by Henry Richard, the present peer*' 

TOX (CiiAfiLts James), one of the most illustrious 
statesmen of modern times, the second son of the pre¬ 
ceding lord Holland, was born Jan* 13, O. S. 1748. We 
have already noticed that lord Holland'Was an indulgent 
father, and it has been said that his partiality to this son 
was carried to an unwarrantable length. That his father 
might have been incited hy parental aifection, a feeling 
of which few men can judge but for thenifielves, by the 
early discovery he made of his £jotf s talents, to indulge him 
in the caprices of youth, is not improbable; hut that this 
indulgence was not excessive, may with equal probability 
be inferred from the future conduct of Mr. Fox, which 
retained no traces of the spoiled child,and none of 
the haughty insolence of one to whom inferiors and servants 
have been ordered to pay obsequious obedience. Nor was 
his education neglected* At Eton, where he bad Dr. 
Barnard for his niaster, he distinguished himself hy some 
elegant exercises, which are to be found in the ** Musn^ 
Etonenses,” and at Hertford college, Oxford, where he 
studied under the tutorage of Dr. Newcome, afterwards 
primate of Ireland, his prohciency in classical and polite 
literature must have been equal to that of any of his con¬ 
temporaries. The fund indeed of classical learning which 
be accumulated both at Eton and Oxford was such as to 
remain inexbausted during the whole of his busy and 
eventful political career; and while it proved to the last a 
source of elegant amusement iti bis leisure hours, it enabled 
him to rank with some of the most eminent scholars of his 
time* This wetnay affirm on the autbority of Dr, Wartou, 
with whom he frequently and keenly contested at the lite* 
racy club, and on^tbat of a recent publication of his letters 
to Gilbert Wakefield, with whom he corresponded on sub¬ 
jects of classical taste and criticism. 

. 1 Sir.0» of Ufo of Wolpptr, .. 
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From Oxford, where, as was the custom with young 
men intended far public life, he did not remain long 
enough to accumulate degrees, he repaired to the conti- 
netic* fii his travels it Is said that he acquired more of the 
polish of foreign intercourse than those who knew Lien 
only in his latter days could have believed, and returned a 
^hlonablc young man, noted for a foppish gaiety of dress 
and manner, from which he soon passed into the opposite 
extreme* his Yather intended him to rise In tho poti- 
ttcal world, he procured him a seat for the horongh of 
Midburst, in 176S, before he had attained the legal age; 
a circumstance which, if known, appeal^ tr> have been then 
overlooked. Two yearit afterwards, his fether's interest pro¬ 
cured him the office of one of the lords commissioners of 
the admiralty; but In May L7T2, he resigned that situation, 
nod in January 1773, was nominated a commissioner of 
the treasury. At this time it cannot be denied that hla 
political opinions were in unison with tliose of hb father, 
who was accounted a tory, and were adverse to tlie turbu¬ 
lent proceedings of the city of London, which at this time 
was deluded by the spueious pretences to patriotism dis¬ 
play cd by the celebrated Wilkes* It was in paruciiiar 
Mr. opitiloii, in allusion to the public meet nigs held. 

'>y the fiupjjorlers of Wilkes and liberty,” that the 
voice of the people was only to be he^rd in the house of 
coimnoiis*” Thai he held, however, some of the opinions 
by u'hicli bb future life was guided, appears from his 
speech in favour of religious liberty, when sir William 
Meredith introduced a bill to give relief from subscription 
to the thirty-nine articles; and perhaps other instances 
may be found in wltich bis uatviral ingennousiicsii of mind, 
utiil opciitiess of character, burst through the trammels of 
pam*; and althougli it must be alloneJ that the cause he 
now supported was not that which he afterwards espoused, 
it maj^ be doubted whether he was not even at this time, 
when a nu'ie subaltern lu the ministerial ranks, mure un¬ 
restrained in hb seiitimenu than at some memorable pe¬ 
riods of his snhsequent life* 

After having displayed bis talents to the greatest advau'* 
tage in favour of the minister for about six years, the latter 
(lord North) procured hb dbimssal from office in a maa- 
'iitTf not the most graclou^^ and which, if it did not leave 
in Mr. Fok's mind some, portion of resentmenr, he muist 
have been greatly tuperior to ibe infirmities of our nature, 
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sfc pre-«mtnencfi never arrogated. It U saU* that 

f>n Feb, 19* 1774, while he was actually engaged in cou- 
v^rsatjou whb the uiiiiisrer on ether aubjectu in the houio 
of commons, he received the following laconic note by the 
hands of one of the tnessengers of the house : 

‘‘His Majesty has thought proper to order a new coni'* 
tni&slori of Tct-asiiry to be made out) in wliiLh I do not 
SCO your name. NuRTH*" 

I'iiU event was nut occasioned by any opposition on the 
part of IVIr* Fox to lord Nonius measures, but to » dif- 
ferenre of opinion as to tbe best mode of carrying them 
inu> eliect, and that in an instance of comparatively small 
i m p orta o ee. 'Fh i a was a quest ko ii respecti u g the com m ittal 
ijfJVlr* H. S* Woodfiiil, the printer of the Public Adver-* 
liser, wlii> had been brought to the bar of the house for 
tuscriing a letter suppo:jeiJ to have been written by the 
Tcv. J* Horne* afterwards J* Horne 'J’ooke, in which most 
unjustifiable liberties had been taken with the character of 
the speaker* sir Fletcher NortoUj witii a coarse virulence 
of language peculiar to Tfmke. Mr, Woodfall having 
given up the author, and thrown himself on the mercy of 
the house, it was moved by Mr. Herbert that he should be 
coioitiitted to the custody of the serjeaut at arms, Mr, 
Fox* at that period a zealous advocate for the privileges 
of the bouse* declared that the purtibhment was not suHi- 
cienlly severe* and moved ‘‘ that be be committed to New^ 
gate* as the only proper place to which offender! should 
be sent; tboitgb hints,” he said, ** had been thrown out 
that the sheriffs would not admit him*” 'Po this lord North 
replied, tliat be was very sorry that hints had been thrown 
out of what the sheriHs would or would not do; he hoped 
there were no persons who would dispute the power of 
that house; he tlierefore moved that the printer be coEn<* 
mitted to the Gate-house* as he thought it imprudent to 
force themselves into a conteit with tbe city; but Mr. 
Herbert carried his motion in oppoeitiou hotb to lord North 
atid Mr. Fox, by a majority of 153 to tiS, ,lo the great 
displeasure of lord North, who asserted that it was entirely 
owing to tbe iuterference of Mr* Fox, that he waa left in a 
minority! 

To ihli triHing dhpuie^ we arc left to lefer the whole 
of Mr* Fox’s subsequent conduct, and as he appears to 
have j-rnmejlately commenced hostilities with the tuinister 
and hfs friends* it has been recurded* as peculiarly fortu* 
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nate for him, that be had no occasion to degrade his con* 
aUtency by opposing any of the measures ho had formerly 
supported^ in detail at least ^ and that a new sra of po^ 
littcaL-hoitility had just comEncnced on which he could 
enter with all the apparent earnestness of honest convic* 
lion* This, we ne^ scarcely add, originated in the dia- 
puce between Great Britain and her American colonies. 
During the whole of this period, and of the war which fol¬ 
lowed, Mr. Fojt spoke and voted in direct opposition to 
the minute rial system, which ended at last in the separa¬ 
tion of the colonies from the mother state. It was now 
that Mr. Fox^s talents appeared in their fullest lustre, and 
that he took the foremost rank among the speakers of the 
house, although it could at that time, and in his own 
party, boast of a Burke, a Barrd, and a Dunning. 

At the general election in ITdO, Mti Fox became can¬ 
didate for the city of Westminster, in which, after a vio^ 
lent contest, he succeeded, though opposed, as we are 
told, by the formidable interest of the Newcastle family, 
and by the whole influence of the ci'owtK Being now the 
representative of a'great city, it is added, he appeared 
in parliament in a more dignified capacity, and acquired a 
considerable increase of consequence to his political cha¬ 
racter. In himself he was still the same : he now neces¬ 
sarily lived and acted in the bosom of his constituents; hU 
easiness of access, his pleasant social spirit, hia friendly 
disposition and conciliating maunerif, which appeared ia 
all he said, and the good temper which predominated in 
all he did, were qualities that rendered him the frienil 
and acquaintance, as well as the representative, of those 
who sent him into parliament; his superior talents, and 
their powerful and frequent application to popular pur* 
posea^ made hiun beet known among political men, and 
gave hinii a just claim to the title so long applied to him, 
of * The man of the people.’ Notwithstanding all this, 
it might not be difficult to prove that Mr. Fox was upon 
the w^ole'no great ^inbr by representing a city in which 
the arte of popularity, even when most honestly practised, 
are no security fof its coutinuance; and indeed the time 
was not far distant when be bad to experience the fatal 
effects of preferring a seat, which, the purest virtues only 
can neither obtain nor preserve, and in cofites;]ng which, 
corruption on one side oiust be opposed by corruption on 
ibe other. . . 

VoL. SV. E 
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The subjects of debate In tlte tiew parliament affording' 
tbe opposition opportunitiea for the display of their elo^ 
quence, they now became formidable by an increase of 
numbers. Ministers were assailed in the house by arg^u> 
ments which they could neither repel imr coutradicti and 
from without they were overwhelmed by the clamours of 
that same peo[de to whom the war was at first so accept¬ 
able ; tlil at length lord North and his adherents were 
obliged to resign, and it was thought, as such vengeance 
had been repeatedly threatened both by Mr.vFox and Mr. 
Barke, that they would have been made responsible for 
all the mbehiefs and bloodshed that had occuircd during 
their calamitous administration. The Ihickingham party^ 
however, who came into power in the spring 17 H 2 , and 
whose resentments the attainmeni of that object seems to 
have fioftened, contented thcnisclves with the defeat of 
their opponents, Mr. Fox obtained the ofRcc of secretary 
'of state for furcign affairs, and the marquis of Rocking¬ 
ham WAS nominated the first lord of the treasury. $till the 
expectation of the rlation was rabed to tlic highest pjtcli 
with tins party, they hoped to see an end to national ca- 
Jamily, and the interests of the country supported and 
maintained in all quarters of the globe. Much indeed 
was performed by them considerit/g the sbortnesa of their 
administration. Though they hud succeeded to an empty 
exclicquer, and a general and most calami tons war, yet 
they resolved to free the people from some of their nume¬ 
rous grievances. Contractors were excluded by act of 
parliament from the house of commons; custom and ex¬ 
cise officers were disqualified from voting at elections; alt 
the proceedings with respect to the Middlesex election 
were rescinded; while a reform bill abolished a number of 
useless offices, A more generous policy was adopted in 
regard to Ireland; a general peace was meditated, and 
America, which could not be restored, was at least' to 
be conciliated* In the midst of these prombing appear¬ 
ances, the marquis of Kockingham, who was the support 
of the new administration, suddenly died, an event which 
distracted and divided his party. The council board was 
instantly tom in pieces by political schisms, originating in 
a dispute respecting the person who should succeed as first 
lord of-the treasury. The candidates were, lord Shel¬ 
burne, afterwards marquis of Lansdowne, and the late 
duke of rortland; the former, supposed to have the ear of 
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lUe Vittg, atid a majority in the cabinet, was immediately 
entrusted with the reins of government^ and Mr. Fox re¬ 
tired ill disgust, declaring that “ he had determined never 
to connive at plans in private, which he could not publicly 
avow/’ Whiit these pLaus were, we know not, but he now 
resumed Jiis station in opposition, and Joined the very man 
whose conduct he had for a scries of years deprecated as 
tlie most destructive to the interests of his country, and 
most balkefut to the happiness of mankind; while his for¬ 
mer colleagoe, the earl of Shelbnrue, was busied in con¬ 
cluding a peace with France, Spain, Holland, and the 
United States of America. But as this nobleman, though 
by no means deficient in political wisdom, had omitted to 
take those steps which preceding ministers had ever adopted 
to secure safety, a confederacy was formed against him by 
the union of the fiieuils of Mr. Fox and lord North, know^ii 
by the name of ** The Coalition/' which proved in the 
event us itupolitic, as it was odious to the great mass of 
the people. Never indeed in this reign has any measure 
caused a more general expression of popular disgust; and 
akhougli it answered the temporary purpose of those who 
adopted it, cnahling them to supplant their rivals, and 
to seize ujiou their places, their success was ephecnerat; 
they had, it is true, a'lnajority in the house of commons, 
but the people at Large were decidedly hostile to an union 
which appeared to them to be bottomed on ambition only, 
and destitute of any common public principle. It was 
serted, with too much appearance of truth, that tl^ey 
agreed in no one great measure calculated for the benefit 
of the country, and the nation seeined to imite againat 
them as one man. Their conduct in the cabinet Led the 
sovereign to use a watchful and even jeafous eye upon 
their acts ; aikd the faiuous India bill proved the rock oir 
which they finally split, and on account of which they for¬ 
feited their places. Mr.. Fox had now to contend for the 
government of the empire with William Pitt, a stripling 
scarcely arrived at the age o^ianhood, but who neverthe¬ 
less succeeded to the post of premier, and maintained that 
situation with a career as brilliant as that of his opponent, 
ibr more than Uveuty years. 

The tide of popularity had set in so strimgly against Mr. 
Fox, that at ihe^eneral election about seventy of h\s most 
active friends and partisans lost their seats in the liouse of 
jcointnons, and he himself was forced into a long and tur- 
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bulent contest for the city of Westmmiter- He had, 
we have been, het^n ortginalty returned for that place by 
the voice of the inhabitants, in opposition to the induence 
of the ctrtsvrt; but hia junction with lord North had now 
lost him the afFections of a considerable number of his 
voters, and although he ultimately succeeded, it was at 
an expence to his friends which some of them felt for 
many years afterwards* He lost also, what, we are per¬ 
suaded, must have affected him more than al), the support 
of that class without doors of independent men, and ablo 
writers on const] Lilt ion al questions, who had revered him 
during the Amencan war as the patron of liberty* 8till, 
although in the new parliament which met in i7B4, Mr. 
Pitt had a decided majority, Mr. Fox made his appearance 
the heaii of a very formidable opposition, and questions 
of general political interest were for some years contested 
with such a display of brilliant talents, as had never been 
Ituown tn the house of commons* 

in J 7S3, Mr, Fox repaired to the continent, in com* 
pany with the lady who was afterwards acknowledged as 
his wife, and ntVer spending a few days with Gibbon, the 
historian, at Lausanne, departed for Italy, but was sud¬ 
denly recalled home, in consequence of the king's illness, 
ami the necessity of providing for a regency* On thi:* 
ineinorEble occasion, Mr< Fox, and his great rival, Mr. 
Pitt, appeared to have exchanged systems ; Mr. Pitt cou- 
teudifig for the constitutional measure of a bill of Limita- 
while Mr. Fox was equally strenuous for placing the 
regency in the hands of die heir apparent, without any 
restrictions ; and powerful as he and his party were at this 
time, and perhaps they never shone more iu debate, Mr* 
Piu was triumphant in every stage of the bill, and was 
supported by the almost unandmons voice of the nation. 
Yet the ministers inust have retired, oi it was well known 
that Mr. Fox and his party stood high in favour with the 
future Eegent, and Mr* Pitt had actually meditated on the 
cEconomy of a private station, when the intemperance of 
Mr* Burke, who was never less loyal than at thia cri^isr, 
delayed tike parsing of the bill, on one pretence or ano* 
ther, until by his recovery, it became hat3pily 

tisetess. On this great question Mr, Fox had again the 
misfortune to forfeit the regard of tboi^ who have been 
considered as the depositories of const!eatiotial principles, 
and consequently appeared to have traversed the system of 
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wliicli he had been conildered as the most consistent and 
intrepid advocate. In ]7£»Oand 1791 be recoyercd aoroe 
of die ground he had iost, hy opposing with effect a war 
with Spain, and another with Russia, for objects which h« 
thought too dearly purchased by such an experiment; and 
in 1790 he appeared again the mend of conatitutionU li¬ 
berty, hy his lihet bill respecting the rights of juries in 
criminal cases. This, although strongly opposed, termi¬ 
nated at last in a decision that juries are judges of both 
the law and the fact. But the time was now arrived when 
he was, by a peculiarity in ibis way of thinking, to be for 
ever separated from the political friends who had longest 
adhered to him, and many of wliom he loved with all tha 
ardour of affection. 

When the revolution took place in France, Mr. Fos 
perhaps was not singular in conceiving that it would be 
attended with great benefit U> that nation ; in some of his 
speeches he went farther; and continued uii adinircr of 
what was passing iu France long after others iiad begun to 
foresee the most disastrous conset^uences. While Mr. (ox 
perceived nothing hut what waa good, Mr, Burke pre¬ 
dicted almost alt, indeed, that has since happened, and 
an accidental altercation in the bouse of comjiions, (See 
BiJHKtt,) separated these two friends for everi, Thiy,” 
says one of his biograpliers, was a circumstance that af¬ 
fected Mr. Fox more than any other through life; he had 
seen his plans for the public good disappointed; he bad 
been deserted hy a crowd of political adherents; a thousand 
times-his heart and his motives had been slandered, still 
he liad abundant resources in himself to bear up against 
the tide setting in against him. No opposition^ iu> inju¬ 
ries could excite in him the spirit of revenge, or the prin¬ 
ciples of acrimony; even when his friend, ou whom he 
bung with almost idolatrous regard, broke fruui him in tlie 
paroxysm of political madness, and vrith furious cruelty 
explored, in his attack on him, every avenue to pain, far 
from repelling enmity with enmity, ho discovered his sen- 
aibilitiea of wrong only with tears, and he subsequently 
wept, with a pertinacity of affection almost without ex¬ 
ample, over the sepulchre of that very man, who had iiu- 
relentingly spurned all hiv offer-^ of recondliotion, and who, 
with reference to him, had expired iu the bitterness of re- 
■enunent.” W^lhOive Utik scruple iu adopting tltese sen¬ 
timents ; for wliatevef may be dmught of Mi. Fox's opi- 
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nions^ there we few, we hope, whose t^earts would havo 
permitted them to act the part of Mr. Burke in this in¬ 
teresting scene. 

The policy of the war which followed, belongs to his¬ 
tory* On its couctuUioti ]u ofier the resignation of 

Mr, Pitt, when Mr, Atldingtonj (since lord iiiiilmouth,} 
concluded the treaty of Amiens, Mr. Fox aud his friends 
gave him his support. When hostlliiicd were again me¬ 
dicated, Mr, Fox at first expressed his dovihts of tlieir ne¬ 
cessity j but when, on the death of Mr* Pitt, in 1806, he 
came again into power, as secretary of state for the fo¬ 
reign department, in con junction with the Grenville party, 
he found it necessary to support the uar by the same 
means and in the same spirit as his predecessor. Some 
mea^iures of a more private nature, widch lio wus obliged 
to adopt in order to satisfy the wishes of die new coalition 
he had formed, served rather to diminish thim increase 
his popularity ; but his he.^lth w;is now decaying; symp¬ 
toms of dropsy appeared, and within a few months he wua 
iaid in the grave close by his illustrious rival. He died 
8ept. 15, li$06, vvithoitt pain and almost without a struggle, 
in the Aflth year of Ins age. 

The present lord Hollund has said, in the preface to 
Mr, F bx*s historical work, that ahhongh “ tliose who ad¬ 
mired Mr, Fok in public, and those who loved him in pri¬ 
vate, must naturally feel desirous that some memorial 
should be preserved of the great and good qualities of his' 
head nnd henrt yet, the ol>jeeuons to such au un¬ 
dertaking at present are obvious, nnd after much reflec- 
tiun, they have appeared to those connected with him in¬ 
superable.*^ Such a declaration, it is hoped, may apolo¬ 
gize for what we have admitted, and for what wc have 
rejected, in this sketch of Mr, Fox^s life. We hare touched 
only on a few memorable periods, convinced that the pre¬ 
sent temper of the times is unfavoiiruble to a more minute 
discussion of the merits of his long parliamentary life* Yet 
this consideration has not had much ivetght with those who 
profess to be bis admirers, aud soon after his death a 
itiunber of ** Characters'* of him appeared sufficient to fill 
two volumes 8vo, edited by Dr. Parr, Of one cirtum- 
Ktunce there can be no dispute* Friends and foes are equally 
agrei&d in the amiable, even, and benign features of his 
private character, “ He was a man/* said Burke, “made 
to be loved/* and lie was loved by ail who knew him. 
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Mr, Fox must now be consiJeredl as an author. While 
at Eton, his cocnposUions were 1 highly dittioguUUed, some 
of which are in print; as one composed in or about 176i* 
begitiniugj ** Vocat uUimus labor;’’ anoiherj fugias^ 
celeri volitans per nubila cursu/' wriUen in 1764; and his 

Quid niiri faciat Nature/^ which was followed by a Greek 
dialogue lu 1765, See Musse Etonenses,’^ &c. He was 
also author of the 14th, 16th, and perhaps, says the present 
lord Holland, his nephew, a few other numbers of a pe-* 
riodical publication in 1779, called the EngJishiuun,*’ 
In 1793 he published “ A Letter to the Electors of West- 
rntnster," which passed through thirteen editions within a 
few motitlis. This pamphlet contains a full and ample 
justification of bis political conduct, with respect to the 
discussiiins iti which lie bad engaged on the French re¬ 
volution. 

It does not appear that the parliamentary speeches, 
printed separately as his, of which there are manv, were 
ever revised by him, but were taken from tUe public pa* 
pers. But A ^kctcli of the Character of the bte most 
tioble Francis duke of Bedford, as delivered in bis imro'^ 
dnetory speech to a motion for a new writ for Tavistock, 
on the I6t]i of March; 1802," was printed by his authority, 
and from Ills own manuscript copy ; and it is said, that ho 
observed on that occasion, ** that he had never before at^ 
templed to make a copy of any speech which he had de¬ 
livered in puhlic.’* After that he wrote an epitaph on the 
late bishop of Downs, which is engraved on his tomb in 
the chapel of James, In the Hampstead road, }* Thera 
are," says lord HoUand, several specimens of his com^ 
])ositJon in verse, in different languages; but the lines oa 
Mrs, Crewe, and those on Mrs^ Fox, on his blrth^day, are^ 
as far as 1 recollect, all that have been printed," Au ode 
to Poverty, and an epigram upon Gibbon, though very 
generally attributed to him, are certainly not hic^ com¬ 
positions. 

To lord HoUand, however, the world is indebted for aa 
important posthumous publication of this great statesman, 
entitled A History of the early part of the Ueigu Qf James 
the Second, with an introductory chapter," It is not ' 

known when Mr, Fox first formed the design of writing a 
history ; but in 1797 he publicly announced in parliament 
his intention of devoting a greater portion of his time to bis 
private pursuit^, ajid when be had detcrmiiicd to conse'^ 
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crate a part in writing history, he was naturally led, from 
his intimate knowledge of the English constitution, to pre¬ 
fer the history of his own country, and to nelect a period 
favourable to the general illustratioTi of the great principles 
of freedom on which it is founded. With this view he 
fixed on the revolution of 16 AS, but had made a small 
progress in this work when he was called to take a princi* 
}>al part in the goveniment of the country* The volume 
comprehends only the history of the transactions of the 
first year of the reign of James IL with an introductory 
chapter on the character and leading events of the timet 
icnoiediately preceding. Whatever opiniun nnay be enter* 
tained of the views Mr* Fox takes of those times, or of 
some novel opinions advanced, there b enough in this 
work to prove that he miglit have proved an elegant and 
sound historian, and to make it a subject of regret that he 
did not employ his talents on literary composition when 
they were in their full vigour. * 

FOX MORZILLO (Sebastian), or S^bastianus Foxius 
Morzillus, a learned Spaniard, ovigitiaHy of the haunily of 
Foix, in Af^uitaiue, was born at Seville in 1523, and passed 
the whole of bis short life in the study of pbilosupby and 
the belles lettres, acquiring such reputation from his works 
as made his untimely de^th a subject of unfeigned regret 
with his countrymen^ After being educated in grammar 
leariuug at Seville, he studied at Lou vain e and other uhi- 
Versitieii, and acquired the eateein of some of the most 
eminent professors of his time. Before he was twenty 
years of age he had published hfs “ Taraphrasis in Cice- 
ronis topica/* and in his twenty*fourth year his Commen-i 
tary on the Tim as us of Plato. About this time the repu* 
fcation he had acquired induced Philip IL king of Spain, to 
invite him home, and place his son the infant Carlos under 
his care ; but returning by sea, he unhappily perished by 
shipwreck in the fiower of bis age, leaving the following 
works as a proof that his short space of life had been em¬ 
ployed in arduous and useful study : l* " De Studii philo- 
»rjphici ratione,” of which there is an edition joined to 
Nunnesius*s De rccte conheiendo currlculo Pbiloso* 
phico/’ Leyden, 1621, 3vo. 2. De usu et exercicatione 
Diale^:tica,’’ and " De Demonstradone,** Basil, 1556^ 8vo* 

' Frinn jqnrnnls.—Sir Iv edition CoJIipji’k 

Cydops^Ua.*—Cbartctcr of C. J. Fdk^ ^fleeted Apd in part 

wtiUA by Pbilcpett^s VirtieemETf i»e. Dr. Patr, 3 to. 
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** Tn Topira Ciceroni^ paraphrasis et sclioUa,** Antwerp, 
1550, 8to. 4iDe naturie philosophise^ aeu de Platonic 
€t Ariaiotelis consensione, libri quinque^*’ Louvairie, 1554^ 
ivo, often reprinted, 5. “ De Juvcntute atqne de Ho- 
nore,” Basil. 6, Compendium Ethices, &c/* Basil, 
1554, Bvo^ 7. In Platonis Timaeum seu de universo 
commentarills,*' ibid. 1554, fob 8. " In Pha^doneni, et 
]R ejusdem decem bbros dc repuhlica commeiitarii,’' Baaib 

** De ImitfltioTje,” Antwerp, 1554, 8vo. 10. ** De con* 
scribenda hisioria,** Antwerp and Paris, 1557, 8vo, and 
Antwerp again, 1564. Gerard Vosaius, Gabriel 

Kaudeas, and ottiers, speak of ihis author as one of the 
most learned men of bis time. ^ 

FRAOASTOltTO, or FRACASTORO, (Jerom,) aoemU 
nent Italian poet and physician, was born at Verona in 
1483, Two singularities mq relatCtl of him in his intaucy ; 
one, that his lips adhered so closely to each other when 
hfi came into tlje vvorld, that a surgeon was obliged to 
divide them with his knife; the other, that his inotlicrj 
Camilla MascareHia, was killed by lightning, while he, 
though ifi her arms at the very moment, escaped unhurt. 
Fi'acasturio was of parts so exquisite, and made so wonder* 
ful a progress in every thing he undertook, that he became 
eminenUy skilled, ijot only in the belles leitres, but in all 
arts and sciences. He was a poet, a philosopher, a phy¬ 
sician, an ustroiiooicr, and a mathematician. He was a 
man also of great political consequence, as appears fium 
pope Paul Ill/s making use of his authority to remove tbe 
council of Trent to Bologna, under the pr^ext of a con* 
Jtagioiis distemper^ which, as Fracastorio deposed, made it 
no lon^rer safe for him to continne at Trent. He was m- 
timately acquainted whh cardinal Bemho, Julius Scaliger, 
and alt the great men of his time. He died of an apoplexy, 
at Cast near Verona, in 1553 ; and in 1559 the town of 
Verona erected a niatue in honour of him. 

He was the author of many productions, both as a poet 
and as a physician ; yet never man was more disinrercsted 
h\ both these capacities, evidently so as a physician, for 
he practised without fee^; and as a poet, whose usual 
reward is glory, no man could be more indifferent. It is 
owing to thisindinierence that we have so little of his poetry, 
in comparison of what he wrote; and that among other 

i Antioiiio nibl, .ritttDKQB*, Safaa* celebresi—S rhii Ojn^.nt, 
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compositions hb oties and epigrams, which were read in 
manuscript with dnfintte admiration, and would have been 
most thankfully received by the public, yet not being 
printed, were lost, tie wrote in Liitiii, and with great 
elegance^ lib poems now extant are the three books of 

Siphllis, or De Morbo Gallico,'* a buok of mi see Man cons 
poems, and two books of bis poems, entitled Joseph,'' 
wbieb he began nt the latter end of his Jille, but did not 
Jiv-j to iimsh. And these works, it b said, would have 
pt^risbed with Uje rest, if his friends bad not taken care to 
.preserve and communicate them ; for Fracastorius, writing 
merely for aoiusement, never took any care respecting bb 
works, when they were out of his hands. 

Ills astronomical, critical, and pbilosopUical treatises 
are enlivened with occasional poems. Several of them are 
composed in the form of conversations : a species of writ* 
ing sanctioned iiy some of the bnest models of antir^uity, 
and much used in those early periods of die revival of 
letters. Tbeif titles are borrowed from tbe names of the 
speakers. The De Anlma Dialugus^’ is denominated 
Fracaatorius^ the treatise De Poctica" is entitled Nau- 
gerius^ and the books De Intellcctione'’ have the title 
of TurriuB. A young man, in the character of a minstrel, 
.who U supposed to be more especially subject to the au¬ 
thority' of Nangerius, sings to his lyre the verses that are 
Occasionally introduced. The pretence is merely rdaxa- 
tion from severer thought; and the poems are often 
connected with the main subject. 

Perbapa the productions of no modem poet have been 
more commended by the learned, than tJiotie of Fracas- 
torio. His poems are, in general, written with a spirit 
which never degenerates into insipidity. But on his SU 
phiils" the high poetical reputation ofFracastorio is prln- 
cipiilly founded, ^aunazartus, on reading^this poem, de* 
dared he thought it superior to any thing produced by 
himself, or bis learned contemporaries, and Julius ^calU 
ger was not content to pronounce him the best poet in the 
worl4 next to Virgil, but afErmed him to be the best in 
every thing else ; and, iu sliuvt, though he was not gene¬ 
rally lavish of his praise, with respect .ta^FTacastorio be 
scarcely retained himself within the bounds of adoration. 
Fracastorto^s medical pieces are, “ De sympathia et anti- 
pathia,^—De contaglone et contagiosis morbis,—De causis 
eri^coruip dieruoi,—Dc vini temperatuia, Hia works 
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have been ptinted scpaj'^tely and collectively. The bert 
edition of them is that of 1735^ in 2 vols, 4to, ‘ 

FRACHKTTA an emineat political writer, 

was a native of Kovtgno in Italy, and spent several years 
at Rome, where tie was greatly esteemed by Sessa, am^ 
bassador of Philip II, king of Spain, He was employed in 
civil as rvell as military aflairs, and acquitted himself always 
with great appkitise; yet he had like to hare been ruined, 
and to have even lost his life, by Ids enemias. This 
obliged him to withdraw to Naples; and still haring friends 
to protect hU innocence, he proved it at length to the 
court of Spain, who ordered count de Benevento, viceroy 
of Na]dcs, to employ him, and Frachetta lived in a very 
honourable manner at Naples, where a handsome pension 
was allowed him. He gained great reputation by his po¬ 
litical works, the mosPconsiderable of wdiichis tiiat entitled 
tl Seniinario de Governi di Scato, et di Guerra,” In 
this work he has collected, under an hundred and ten 
chapters, about eight thousand military at^d state maxims^ 
extracted frum the best authors ; and has added to each 
chapter a discourse, which serves as a commentary to JL 
7^his work printed twice, at least, by the author, re-^ 
printed at Venice in 1647, and at Genoa in ]64S, 4to; 
and there was added to it, “ U Principe,” by the same 
writer, which was published in 1597. The ctedication 
informs us, tliut Frachetu was prompted to write this book 
from a conversation he had with the duke of Sessa; in 
which the latter observed, among other particulars, that 
he thought'it os important as it was a difficult task, to 
form princes truly of such tratisaclions as happen iu their 
dominions. His other compositions are, DJscorso della 
Ragionc di State: Uiscorso della Ragione di Guerra; 
Esposizione di tutta TOpera di Lucrezio,” He died at 
Naples in the^beginning of the seventeenth century* but 
at what age is unknown. * 

FRAGUIER (Clauue Francis), a French Witer, was 
born of a noble family at Paris iu 1666^ His first studies 
were under the Jesuits; and father La Baune had the 
forming of his taste to polite literature. He was also a 
<lisciple of the fathers Rapin, Jouvenci, La Rue, and 
Commite ; aud the aifection he had for them induced him 

•ta 

1 TirBbcichL-.^M4ir«tL‘-'Nicerv>tip toI. XV]T.-'-4>r«iiwcl]|*t Foliliu.-^Tbf 
a(^uDiiiit^ fretliink^ is^ iu LcoK.—S0.][.t] Oavmuii 

9 Geo* Dicl.—Morrrt. 
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to admit himself of their order in 16S3- After his no¬ 
viciate, and when he had 5nished his cours^of philosophy 
at Paris, he was sent to Caen to teach the belles lettres, 
where he contracted a friendship with Huet and Segrais^ 
and much improved himself under their tustructions. The 
Conner advised him to spend one part of the day upon the 
Greek authors, and another upon the Latin i by pursuing 
which inetiicii.h he became au adept in both languages. 
Pour years being here, ho was rct'allcd to Faris^ 

wh ere he spent other four years in the study of divinity* 
At the end of this course, he was shortly to take upon 
htrn the occupation of either preaclimg, or teaching; hut 
finding in himself no inclination for either, he quitted hta 
order iti though he stilt retained his usual altuclu 

ment to it* Being now at liberty to indulge his own 
wishes, lie devoted himself solely to improve and puli:ili 
his understanding* He soon after assisted the abblS Big- 
non, under whose direction the Journal dcs S^vans" 
was conducted ; and he had all the quulificatioHs necessary 
for fiucli a work, a profound knowletigc of aniiquity, a 
skill not only in,the Greek and Laiin, but also Italiaop 
Spanish, and English tongues, a sound j udgment, an ex* 
sict taste, and a very impartial add candid temper. He 
afterwards formed a plan of translating the works of Plato ; 
thinking, very justly, that the versions nf l^'icinus and Ser^ 
ranus had Left room enough for correction and amendiuenlSi 
He had begim this ivork, but was obliged to discontinue it 
by a Tnisfortune which bcfel him in I70i>. He had bor¬ 
rowed, as we are told, of his friend father Hardoutn, a 
manuscript comnieutaty of his upon tijc New Testament, 
in order to make some extracts from it^ and was busy at 
work npon it otie summer evening, wiili the window half 
Open, and himself iucurisIderateJy almost undressed. The 
cold air had so unhappy an effect in relax^g the muscles 
of hi^ neck, that he could never afterwards hold his head 
in its natural sktiatioti. I'he winter increased his malady ; 
and he was trouhlod with involuntary convulsive motions 
of Uia head, and with pains whtcli often hindered him from 
sleeping; yet lie lived niucteeti years afier; and though 
he could not undertake any liierary work, constantly tv* 
oeived visits from the Icarneil, and conven^ed with them 
not without pleasure* He died iuddenly*of an apoplexy* 
|7t3, in his sixty-second year. He had been made a 
member of the academy of hi^crjpUon^ In 17[}5, and of the 
French academy m 1708* 
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His works wnsUt of Latin poemsj and a great number 
of very excellent dissertations iti the Memoirs of the 
French academy ** His poems were ptibliahed at P^ris in 
1729^ in ISmo, with the poems of Huet^ under the care 
of the abbe d'Olivet, who prefixed an eulogy of Fraguier i 
and at the end of them are three Latin dissertations con¬ 
cerning Socrates^ which is all that remains of the Prole* 
gomena he had prepared for his intended translauon of 
Platoi These dissertations^ with many others upon cu¬ 
rious and interesting subjects, are printed in the MemoiiB 
above-mentiuned.' 

FRANCESCA (Pietro Dei.i^), commonly called Fran* 
CESCO Dal Borqo a San Sepolcro, a painter of consi¬ 
derable renown, was bom at Borgo in Umbria, in 1372. 
In his youth he studied the matbenmtics ; but at fifteeh 
years of age determined on being a painter, when he was 
patronised by Giiulobaldo Fctim, duke of Urbino, He 
did not, however, so completely ilevoio his time to paint'- 
ing as to neglect his former studies, but wrote several 
essays on geometry and perspective, which were long pre¬ 
served in the dnke^s library at Urblno* Ho afterwarda 
painted in Pesara, Ancona, and Ferrara; but few of his 
works remain at either of these places. Having obtained 
mncii reputation, he was sent for to Home by pope Nicho¬ 
las V. to paint two historical subjects in the chamberi of 
the Vaticanj in concurrence with Bramante di Milano^ 
called Brumantino; but Juliui* il. destroyed these to make 
room for Raphaels Miracle of Bulsena,. anfl Sl Peter in 
Prison. Notwlthstaiulirig this degradation of hts labours, 
before the superior powers of Raphael, he was very 
serving of esteem, if the account which Vasari gives of him 
he true, and we consider the imperfect state of the art at 
the time iu which be lived. He exhibited much know- 

m 

* " Thi& icid^nikiun *4* »nto the form c4 a mfitnaii^ «nit pr^ 

tlnitble to pertvade Kim^lf ibat nntt- 'Sented il to the ot iu^fciip- 

quitv, H> and to }D|,^^iilous ti»nt tnd b4:1lfa Ifrtiri'tj is nif^ M. 

liQ ihc cuUiration of Ihr fiqc artif HJulJ Bui^lte arquainti oi that tliit abbfc 
hxwe been ignonint of tha union of learned to plaj oii the hurptichord at 
dtflrTfnC partitr in tbair conctrts of an a^iranced and cnticUiding tha^ 
vojc« 4 and ituirotnentf, vluci) h* calit the oucientir, to ^hom be ^ODCt'ouilf 
* the mott perfect and ^tiblrfiK pait of gaiVe aJi good thinge, couU not 
pnuLci’ aiid thinkii^ that bo had haj^ii without countftpoint^ mido tlH'Wi a 
pit^ diwQvnrcd, in a pn^itaj^vf Platu, pretant of Ihnt haraionyj with which 
an indtibitahlo and d^dhivc proof of taut a;ed eart w^rt «a plv4l4-d-'^'—By 
thr« ancieriEs haviag po«KR3cd the art Dr* Biucfy, in Roes't CycJopsdia^ 
of cuuuterpoifit] ho drew up bii opinion 

^ Nicewti, Tut XVlIf*—Cliitifepie.—J^rwrL 
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ledge of anatomy^ feeling of expression^ and of distribii-^ 
tion of light and shade. The principal work of Francesca 
was a night scene^ in which he represented an angel car¬ 
rying a cross, and appearing hi vision to the emperor Con* 
staiuine sleeping in his tent with his chamberlain near 
him, and some of his soldiers. The light which issued 
from the cross and the angel Illuminated the scene, and 
waa spread over it with the utmost discretion. Every¬ 
thing appeared to have been studied from nature, and was 
executed with great propriety and truth. He also painted 
a battle, whiclL was highly commended for the spirit and 
fire with which it was conducted; the strength of the ex¬ 
pression, and the imitation of nature j particularly a groupe 
of horsemen, which, Vasari says, considering the pe¬ 
riod, cannot be too highly commended.^^ 

Having exorcised the various talents nature had hc- 
> stowed upon him till he was eighty-six years old, he died 
in 1458.' 

FRANCESCHINI (Matic Antonio), an historkal 
painter, born at Bologna iu 164^, was at first a disciple of 
G. Bdttistn Galh, and from him entered the scLiool of Car¬ 
lo Cigriaiij, who soon discovered the talents of his pupil, 
and not only formed ins style, but made him bis relation 
by marrying him to his ntccc, and be soon became hi* 
principal assistant He wais employed in embellishing 
many churches and convents In his native city, and iu 
other parts of Italy ^ ami particularly at IVjodena, he 
painted the grand haJJ of the duke^s palace much to the 
satisfaction of that prince, that he ivishcd to retain him at 
liis^ court by an offer of a large pension, and such honours 
fts were due to bis merit. But Franceschini preferred hiii 
freedom and ease to the greatest acquisuiu.is of wealth, 
and with polite respect refused the offer. At Genoa he 
painted. In the great council chamber, a design that at 
once inunifcsted the fertility of bis invention, and the 
grandeur of hU ideas ^ for most of the memorabJe actions 
of the republic were there represented with a multitude of 
figures nobly designed, juJicioualy grouped and disposed, 
anti correctly drawn. And In the Palazzo Monti at Bo¬ 
logna is a small gallery painted by him, of which the co¬ 
louring is exceedingly lovely, though the figures appear 
to want round ness. Franceschini, though of the school of 

1 Vatari.—PUktuftOia.—Cyulopndia. 
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blgnani, is ortgln&l in tbe suavity of his colour, and the 
facility of his execution. Me is fresh without bein^ coldj 
and full without being crowded. As he was a Tnachinist, 
and ill Upper Italy what Cortona was in the Lower, ^ymp- 
toms of the lujinnerist appear tn his works. He bad the 
habit of painting his cartoons in cbiaro-scuro, and, by fix¬ 
ing them to the spot where the fresco was to be executed, 
became a Judge of their effect* He preserved the powers 
of his mind and pencil unaltered at a very advanced age ; 
and when he was even seventy^eiglit years old, he designed 
and coloured his pictures with all that hre and spirit for 
which be had been dislinguished in UU best time* He died 
in I729f at the age of eight)'-one. * 

FRANCHINUS* Sec GAFFURIUS* 

FRA NCI A (FitANCESCo), an hibtorical painter, whose real 
name was Raiholhu, was born at Bologna in 14i0, and was 
bred to the profession of a goldsmith, which he exercised 
for some lime with very coniiidefiihle celebrity, having the 
coinage of the city of Bologna under hh rare* His desirp 
of reputation, and his acquaintance with Amlrea JMaDtegnii 
and other painters, led hiin to the study of painting, but 
from whom he received the ftrst elements of instruction ii» 
not known. In 1490 he produced a pictui'c of the Virgin 
seated, and surrounded by sevend figures ; among whom 
is tile portrali of j\L Bai l* Kelisiiil, for whom the jneture 
was painted. In this he still calls himself Franeisen* 
Franciu, aurifex," and it, wiih another picture of a siunlat 
subject, painted lor the chapel BeutivogUd a Hu Jacopo, 
gained him great reputation* He painted many picLurei 
for churches, &Cp in Bologna, Modena, Parma, and other 
cities ; but they were in the early, Gothic, ciry manner, 
called “ stila atulco nioderno/* which he greatly iiuprot^cd 
upon in his latter pneductions. On Pietro Perugino be 
formed bis cuaracters of heads, and his choice of tone and 
colour; on Gian. Belliuo, fullne^ts of outline and breadth 
of drapery; and if the best evidence of bis merit, the 
authority of Rap^iael, be of w'cigbt, in process of time he 
excelled them both. In a letter dated 150H, edited by 
Malvasia, Raphael declares that the Madonnas of FraiKua 
were inferior, in his opinion, to none for beauty, dor nut- 
and form. Uis idea of Fi'aiicia^s talents esliihitrd 
Itself ^till stiongcr in bis entnisiing his picture of Ht. 

* D'ArarnviHf, val. [f —PiUinffOn.—Cychij^seiN* 
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CecUia* destinetl for the church of St. Gio da Monte 
Bologna, to liis care, by Jetrer soliciting him a friend to 
^ec it put it) its plact'^ and if he found any defect in itj that 
Jig would kindly correct it. Vasari says that Francia died 
with grief in J518, upon seeing by this picture that he 
was i\9 nothing in the art, compared with the superior genius 
of Raphael; but Malvasia proves that he Jived some years 
aftemards, and in an inipraved produced his cele- 

br.iced Sl Sebastian, which Caracci describes as the gene¬ 
ral model of proportion and form for the students at Bo* 
logna. A copy of this figure istilL exists in the church 
della Misericordia. ^ 

FHANCIABIGJO (Marco Antonio), or Fuancia Bi- 
CIO, was an historical painter, horn in 1481. He studied 
for a short time under Albertinelli, hut is chiefly known as 
the competitor, and in sonic works the partner of Andresi 
del Sarto. Similar in principle, but inferior to him in 
power, he strove to supply by diligence the defects of 
Daiure; with wliat sucocijs, will appear on comparii^in of 
his work in the cloister of the Nunziaia at Florence, with 
those of Andrea at the same pUcc. Ou its being unco¬ 
vered by iIjc monks, the painter hi a fit of shame or raga^ 
gave it some blows with a hammer, nor ever ufter could be 
induced to fiiusli it. He appears to have succeeded better 
in two histories which he inserted among the frescos of 
Andrea at the Scalzo^ nor is he there imicb inferiur. He 
iikcwise emulated him at Poggio a Cajano, wdicre he re- 
preserited the return of M. TiiUius from esile, a work, 
which though it remained unfinished, shews him to great 
advantage. This artist died in 1S24, in the prime of life.* 
FHANCIS of Assisi, a celebrated saint of the Romish 
church, and founder of one of the four orders of mendi¬ 
cant friars, called Franciscans, was born at Assisi in Um¬ 
bria, in 1182. He was the son of a merebant, and was 
christened John, but had the name of Francis added, front 
his facility of talking French, which he learned to (jualify- 
him for his tather^s profession* He was at first a young 
nuin of dissolute imnners, but in consequence of an illness 
about 1206, he became so strongly atl'ected with religious 
that he took a resolution of retiring from the world. 
He now devoted himself so much to solimde, morttTf i 
hinis^ir to such a degree, and contracted so ghastly acoun- 


* Cyclopsidii, 
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the itihabitaots of Assi$i tliotight liim dis<- 
tractad. lUs father, thinkiug (o make him resume hts pixt* 
feftsion, employed a very jfevere meihod for that purpose^ 
by throwing iiUn into prison ; blit hnding thU tiiade ao 
impressioii on him, he took him before the bishop of Assisi^ 
in order to make him resign all claim to his ]}aterpat estate, 
which he not only agreed to, but stripped otf all hU clothes, 
even to his shirt. He then prevailed with great numbers 
to devote themselves, as fie done, to the poverty which 
he considered as enjoined by the gospel; and drew up aa 
institute or rule for their use, which was approved by pope 
Innocent III. in 12 LG# The year after, lie obtained of thti 
Benedictines the church of Portiuncula, near Assisi, and 
his order increased so fast, that when he held a chapter ia 
1219, near 5000 friars of the order of Minors {so they 
were called] were preseut. Soon after Era obtained also a 
Lull in favour of his order from pope Honorina IIL About 
tlii^ time he went into the Holy Land, and endeavoured 
in vain to convert the sultan Meledtn^ It is said, that he 
offered to throw himtielf into the dames to prove his faith 
jn xvhat he taught. He returned soon after to his native 
country, am) died at Assisi in 1226, being then only forty<t 
He was canonlssed by pope Gregory IX. die 6lli of 
May, 1230; and Oct. the 4ih, on wiiich his death hap¬ 
pened, was appointed as his festival. 

HU order soon rose to great aplendor, and has done 
great services to the lioman pontiGk. Some popes, several 
cardinals, and a great number of prelates^ aud celebrated 
authors, have been of it It U divided Into several bodies, 
some of which are more rigid than others ; and all strongly 
inherit the ancient emulation, which soon broke out 
betwee^i the children of St Francis and those of St Do- 
tiiiiiic. Before the refurmatiuti, the Franciscans had in 
England about eighty convents, besides some nunneries. 
Those who are desirous to know more of St- Francis and 
his order, besides our authorities at the boitom of die page, 
may be referred to his life written by Bonaveuturo. But 
perhaps the most ample and circumstantial accounts are 
given by Luke Wadding, in the first volume of bis An- 
nales Ord In is-Minoru which contains a complete hk- 

tory of the Franciscan order, confirmed by a great number 
of a^uthentic records. The beat edition of ibis work l> ihat 
published at Rome in ]73t, and following year^i, in IS 
voU. foL by Joiepb Mavia Fonseca ab Lhoru. It is to the 
Vgl. X V* F 
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same Wadding that we are indebted for the Opuscule 

Francisch^' and the ** Bibliotheca ordinis Minorum^” 
the former of which appeared in 4tOt at'Antwerp^ 1623^ 
and the latter at Rome in 1650. The history of these 
orders will, it is hoped, be of less coiiaeqncnee hereafter, 
when a more enlightened state of society has sbowit their 
iDsaffidency in the advancement of-real religion, but it 
^ati never he uninteresting to know the early rise of those 
formidable bodies of ecclesiastics which once held the 
world in awe. The life of St. Francis, like that of most of 
ilio Romish saints, is rendered incredible and ridiculous 
by the addition of miracles and prodigies, t]m fictions of 
after-times, but could they he separated from what is 
genuine, he might probably appear an enthusiast, yet sin^' 
cere in what he believed and practised. ^ 

FRANCIS (of Paulo), another Romish saint, who to 
exceed his predecessor in huniility, founded the order of 
lilinims (least), as he had that of Minors^ (inferiors). He 
was born in 1416, at Paulo in Cukbria. He began his 
career of mortiheation by retiring to a cell on a desert pari 
of the coast, where his sanctity soon obtained followers, 
and they ere long constructed & monastery round his cell. 
Thus was hk order commenced. He formed a rule for it, 
which was approved by pope Ale;itander VI. and confirmed 
by Julius IL His rule was extremely rigorous, enjoining 
perpetual abstinence from wine, fish, and meat* ilis dis^ 
ciples were always to go bare-footed, never to sleep upon 
a bed, and to use many other murtlBcations* He died in 
franco, to which country he wont af the earnest soUcita* 
lion of Louis XT* who hoped to ho cured of a dangeroui 
itialady by his presence. This event took place at Plessis* 
du-Parc, in when he was at ilie age of ninety-one* 

He was canonized In 151^, by Leo X. By the confeisioit 
of his admirers he was perfectly illiterate. ’ 

FRANCIS DE Sali<:s, (St.), was born at the caitle of 
&les, in the diocese of Geneva, August 21, 1567, Hu 
descended from one of tbe most ancient and noble familieii 
of Savoy. Having taken a doctor of law^s degree at Padua^ 
he was hrst advocate at Chambery, then provost of the 
church of Geneva at Annecy* ClauJina de Granier, liia 
bifhop, sent him m missionary iiito 'the valleys of hU 

1 Oca. Diet,—'Mo«hcimi and MUaer^ Chu-j^h Hitt—Fftbrlc. BibLLit, Med* 
'*<M-BivUer^ Liir#i of Uie Stiqti. 

* Lives of tiu Siiale# 
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t6 lion vert the Zulnglians, and Calvinitts^ which 
be is said lo have performed in great numbers^ and bia 
•ermons were attend^ with wondetfnl tuecess. The bUhop 
of Geneva chose him afterwards for his coadjutor^ but was 
obliged to use authority before he could be persuaded to 
accept the ofBce. Religious adiairs called him afrenvardb 
into France, where he was universally esteemed; and car¬ 
dinal du Perroa said, ** There were no heretics wboto be 
could not convince, but M* de Geneva must be employed 
to convert them/* Henry XV, being iiifarmed of bis merit, 
made him considerable offers, in hopes of detaining him 
in Tmticc; but he chose rather to return to Savoy, where 
he arrived tn 1602, and found bishop Granier bad died a 
few days before, St, Francis then undertook the reform 
mation of Ui$ diocese, where piety and virtue soon dou^ 
rished through his he restored regularity in th« 

monasteries, and instituted the ^rder of the Visitation in 
LO, which was confirmed by Paul V. I6 ts, and of which 
the baroness de Chantalt whom he converted by his preach-^ 
ing at Dijon, was the foundress^ He also establtshed a 
congregation of hermits in Chablais, restored occlesias*' 
tical discipline to its ancient vigour, and converted ntime" 
Tous to the faith. At the latter ^iid of 1G18 8t, 

Francis was obliged to go again to Paris, with the cardinal 
de Savoy, to conclude a marriage between the prince of 
Piedmont and Christina of France, second daughter of 
Henry IV, This prlncesi, lierself, chose d« 8ules for her 
chief almoner j bnt he would accept the plac^ only on two 
conditioLis; one,^ tlitt it should not preclude Ids residing 
in his diocese; the other, that whenever he did not execute 
ids ofhee, he should not receive die prohts of it. These 
unusual terms the princess was obliged to consent to, and 
immediately, as if way of inventing him with bU ofHce^ 
presented iiim with a very valuable diamond, saying, “ On 
condition that you will keep it for my sake/* To which 
lie replied, I promiBe to do ao, madam, Unless the poot* 
stand in need of it/* Koturntng to Annecy, he continued 
CO visit the sick, relieve those in want, tnatrucc the people, 
and discharge all the duties of a piooa biahop, till 1622, 
when he died of an apopleay at Lyons, December 2fi, 
aged fifty-six, leaving several religious works, collected in 
fi vola, foL^ The teost known are, ** The.Introtluctiou to i 
devout Life;” and Philo,” or a treati'ie on the love of 
Go(L MarsolUer has written his life, 9 voU, t9mo, which 
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Vas tranAlated into Engliali by Mn Cratbomet He was 
canonized ill 1665/ 

FRANCIS XAVIER. See XAVIER, 

FRANCIS !, king of France, aurnamed ** the Great, and 
the Ti'storer of learning,** Kiicceedcd hia father-in-law 
JLonis XIL who died without a aon in 1515, FraucU L was 
the only son of Charles dnke of Orleant, constable of 
Angouldme, and bom at Cognac, September 1^, t494. 
Immediately after his coronation he took the title of 
duke of Milan, and put himself at the head of a powerful 
army to assert his right to that duchy. The Swiss, who 
defended it, opposed his enterprize, and attacked him 
near Marignana j but they were cut to pieces in a san- 
guipary contest, and about 15,000 left dead on the field. 
The famous Trivulce, who had b^en engaged in eighteeu 
battles, called this ** The battle'of the Giants,** and the 
others Children's play,’* It was on this occasion that the 
king desired to be knighted by the famous Bayard, That 
rank was origin ally the highest that could be aspired to 
princes of the blood were not called monseigneur, nor 
their wives inadame, till they had been knighted ; nor 
might any one claim that honour, unless he could trace 
bis nobility at least three generations hack, both on his 
father's and mother's side, and also bore an unblemblied 
character, especially for oiiiitary courage and valour, 'J'he 
creation of a knight was attended with few ceremonies, 
except at some festivals, id which case a great number 
were obaerved. This institution, which may be traced up 
to the first r^ce, contributed not a to polish the minds 
of the French, by restraining them within the bounds of a 
benevolent morality. They swore to spare neither life or 
fortune in defence of religion, in fighting against tlie^in- 
iidels, and in protecting the widow, the orphan, and all 
who were defenceless* By this victory at Marignana, 
Francis L became master of the Milanese, which waa ceded 
to him by Maximilian Sforza, who then retired into France. 
Pope Leo X alarmed by these conqueats, held a con¬ 
ference with the king at Bologna, obtain^ froib him the 
abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction, and lettled the Conni- 
cordate, which was conHrmed the year following in the 
Latemii council. From that time the ktiigs of France ap¬ 
pointed to alt aonsistoriaL beneEces, and the popb received 
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vae ycarV income u|K>h every cban^. Tbe treaty of 
Noyoti >ras concluded the yame year between Charles V, 
and Francis 1. one principal article of which wa$ the re* 
vtoration of Navarre^r Charles V* on the death of Maxi* 
.salHan L being elected entperor, 1519, in opposition to 
Francis, the jealousy which subsistCLl between tho^e two 
princes broke out iuimediately, aud kindled a long war, 
which proved fatal to all Furopc. The French, com¬ 
manded hy Andrew de Foix, conquered Navarre in 1520, 
and lost it again almost directly ; they drove tbe English 
and linpenaltsts from Picardy; took Hesdin, Fontarabia, 
and several other places; boc lost Milan and Tournay 
J52[. The following year, Odet de F'oix, viscount of 
Lautrec, was defeated at the bloody battle of Bicoqne, 
which was followed by tlie loss of Cremona, Genoa, and a 
great part-o£ i^aly. Nor did their misfortunes end here. 
The constable of Bourbon, persecuted by tbe duchest of 
AngoolcraCj joined the emperor iSiitJ, and, being ap¬ 
pointed conunandcr of his forces iu 1524, defeated admiral 
Bonevci^s rear at the retreat of Hebec, and retook all the 
IVhJanese. He afterwards entered Froveuce with a power¬ 
ful army,, but was obliged to raise tbe siege of Marseilles, 
and retired with lo$s» Francis L however, went into Italy, 
vetook Milan, and yras going to besiege Pavia; but, having 
imprudently detached part of hU troops to send them to 
Naples, be was defeated Ijy the constable de Bourbon in 
a bloody battle before Pavia, February 24, 1525, after 
iKiving two horses killed under him, and displaying pro¬ 
digious valour. His greatness of tninti neVer appeared 
mure conspicuously than after ibis unfortunate engage¬ 
ment. In a letter to his mother lie says, “ Every thing is 
lust but lionour.^' He was conducted as a prisoner to 
Madrid, and returned the ibllowlng year, after the treaty 
which was concluded iu that city, January 14, 1526< T'his 
treaty, extorted by force, was not fulfilled; tlie emperor 
bad insisted on the duchy of Burgundy being ceded to 
him I but, when Lannoi went to demand it in his master^s 
name, he was introduced to an audience given to the de¬ 
puties of Burgundy, who declared to tbe king, that he 
bad no power to give up any province of his k)n^douu 
Upon tblfl the war re-commenced immediately. Francis 
_ li sent forces into Italy, under the command of Lautree, 
who rescued Clement VJl. and at first gained great ad¬ 
vantages, but perished afterwards, with bis at my, by skk- 
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ness* The king, who had ijeen tome years a mdoivert 
condudfld ih4 treaty of Cambray in 15^9, by which he 
engaged topiarry Eleanor of Austria, tlie emperor's aister; 
and bb two sons, who had been given as hostages, were 
I'onsomed at the kingb return for two millions in gold. 
The ambition of possessing Milan, caused pcfLce agatrt to 
be broken. Francis took Savoy in 153 5, drove the em* 
peror from Provence in 1536, entered into an alliance with 
Solyiiinn en^peror of the Tutki; took Hesdin, and se^ 
veral other places, in 1537, and made a truce of ten years 
with Charles V. at Nice, 1533, which did not, however, 
last long. The emperor, going to punish the people of 
Ghent, who had rehdled, obtained a passage through 
France, by promising Francis the investiture of the duchy 
of Milan for which of his children he pleased* but, after 
being received in France with the highest hoEiours in 1539, 
he was no suoner arrived in Flanders than he refused to 
keep his promise. This broke the truce; the war was 
renewed, and carried on with various success on botli sides. 
The king^ti troops entered Italy, Houssiilon, and LiiTcem^ 
burg« Frauciii of Hourbon, comte d'Enguien, won the 
battle of CerizoLes in 154-4, and took Montterrau Francia 
I. gained over to his side Barbarossa, and Gustavus Vasa, 
king of Sweden ; while, on the other hand, Hettry VItl. 
of England espoused the iitterests of Charles V. and tof>k 
Bologna, 1514. A peace was at last concluded with the 
emperor at Cressy, September 13, 1544, and with Henry 
VllL dune 7, but Francis did not long enjoy the 

tranquillity wliich this peace procured him; he died at the 
castle of Ramhouillct the lust day of March, 1547, aged 
hfty^three. This prince possessed the most shining qua¬ 
lities : he win: witty, mild, magnanimous, generous,'aitd 
benevolent. The revival of polite literature tit Europe 
was chiefly owing tokiscare; he patroniifed tire learned, 
founded the royal college at Paris, furnished a library at 
youTitaiubleau at a great ex pence, and built several palaces, 
which be prnanieiued with piettires, stataes, and costly 
Turnitufc. When dying, he particularly requested hii sou 
to clipiinish the taxca which he bad been obliged to levy 
fbf defraying i\ke expences of the war; and put, it in his 
power to do 10 , for he left 400,000 crownt of gold in bis 
cutfers, with a quarter of his revenues which then 
due. It was this sovereign who ordered all public nets te 
hti written in French. Upon the whole b« ap^ai^ t« 
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' have been one of the greatest ornameaU of the French 
tbrotie. ^ 

FRANCIS (PiitLiFh English clergymeii, and the 
able translator of Horace and Domosthenei, was of IrUh 
extraction^ if not born in that kingdom, where bit fatliet 
wuH a dignified clergyoiati, and, among other prefercuenti, 
held the rectory of St. Mary, Dublin, from which he was 
ejected by the court on account of his Tory principle*. 
His sun, our author, was also educated for the church, ^d 
obtained a doctor** degree. His edition of Horace*' 
made his name known in England about 1743, and I'aised 
him n reputation as a chisstcal editor and translator, which 
tm subse(|i:ient attempts have greatly dimhiisiicd. Dr. 
Johnsim, many years after /ither rivals had started, gave 
fdin this prabe: ^‘7'he lyrical part of Horace never can 
he properly translated; so much of the excellence is in 
the numbers and the expression. Francis has done it the 
best : rii take his, five out of six, against them all/* 

Some time after the publication of Horace, he appears 
to h^vc come over to England, where, in 1753, be pub¬ 
lished a translation of part of the Orations of Demo- 
athenes,** intending to comprise the whole in two quarto 
rolumes. It was a matter of sorue importance at that time 
to risk a large work of this band, and the author had the 
precaution therefore to secure a copious list of subiicnhera. 
Unfortunately, however, it had to contend with the acr 
knowledgod merit of Lelaiid^s Iranslation, and, allowing 
their respective merits to have been nearly equal, Leland'a 
had at least the priority in point of time, and upon com¬ 
parison, was preferred by the critics, as being more free 
and eloquent, and less literally exact. This, however, did 
not jrise frotri any defect in our autbor'a skill, but was 
merely an error, if an error at all, in judgment; for be 
conceived, that as few liberties as possible ought to be 
taken with the style of bU author, and that there was an 
essential difference between a literal translation, whicb 
only he considered aa iaithfui, and an imitation, in which 
we can never be certain that wc have the anthur*s uorcb or 
precise meaning, fa 1755 lie completed his purpose in a 
eecnnd volume, which was applauded os a difficult work 
well executed, aad acceptable to every friend of geniua 
and litefatare; but iU success was by no lueoiis correspoudt 
ent to the withes of rho aiuhor or of hie ffieuds. 

> Hist or FfHice^RvbnUoa*! vf Ch»rl«s Vw kc. 
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, The year before (be tirst volume of his i* Demosthenes*” 
api^earcd^ he determined to attempt the drama^ aud his first 
essay was a tragedy entitled Eugenia.^’ This is profes- 
Stdiy an adaptation of the French Cenie*’ to Engliali 
feelings and habitG^ but it liad not much success on tho 
Itage, Lord Chesterfield^ in one of bis letters to his Son, 
observes that ho did not think it would have succeeded sq 
inrelh considering how long our British audiences bad been 
aectistomod to murder, racks, and poison in every tragedy; 
yet it adected the iicart so much, that it triumphed over 
bsbit and pre|uJico. In a subiiequent letter, he s^ys. that 
the boxes wero crowded till the isi.tth night, when the pit 
ftnJ gallery were totally deserted, and it was dropped. 
Dislrcos without death, he repeats, was not suJltcient to 
adcct n true BritUli audience, so long accusiomod to dug^ 
gers, racks, and bowls ot' })oisoii; conU’ary ti> Moracc*s 
rule, they desire Lusee Medea murder her childruit on the 
atagc^ i'he t^eiuiincuts were too delicate to move tliem; 
and their iieavU were it> be taken hy storm, not by parley. 
In 1754, Mr. Francis brought out another tragedy at Co- 
vent-garden theatre, entitled Constantine,*^ which was 
cqu:iUy utisuecossful, but appears to have suffered princi¬ 
pally by the improper distribiuiun of the parts among tlie 
actors. This he alludes to, in the dedication to lord dies- 
tcrheld, with whom he appears to have been acquainted, 
and tnULuates at the same time that these disappoiiitmaiits 
.had induced him to take leave of the stage. 

■ During the political contests at the beginning of the 
present reign, he employed his pen in defence of govern¬ 
ment, and acquired die patronage of lord llolUnd, who 
rewardpd his services by the rectety of Barrow, tn Suffolk, 
and the clpiplainshlp of Choisea hosjiitai. What wefe his 
publicadlans on political topics, as they were anony mous, ajid 
proliably dispersed among (he periodical journals, cannot 
now he ascettaiTied» They drew upon^ hirn, however, the 
wrath of Churchill, who in Jus Author*^ has exhibited a 
portrait of Mr* Francii^, probably overcharged by spLecu 
uud envy. Churchill^ indeed, was so profuse of his ca- 
. lumny, that he seldom gained credit, and long befoiie he 
died, bis assertions bad begun to lose their value. He^ is 
aaid to have iotended to^write ^ mirical poem,.in which 
jfraiicta was to make his ap^iearatioe aa the Ordinary of 
Newgate* The severity of this satire was better under-r 
•UMd at that time, when the ordinaries of Newgate were 
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held tn very little esteem^ and som^e of them were gtoiily 
ignorant and diftsolute* Mr. Francis died at' Bath^ March 

1773, leaving a son, who in the same year was apjiointed 
one of the supreme council of Bengal-, and is now fir 
PhUip Francis, K. B. 

Of all the classical writers, Horace” is hy general 
consent atiowed to be the most dllhcult to translate, yet 
fio universal has been the ambition to perform thia taak^ 
that scarcely an Englisli poet can be named in whose wortt 
we do not tind some part of Horace. These efforte, how¬ 
ever, have not so frecjuenily been directed to give the 
sense and local meaning of the author, as to transfuse his 
satire, and adapt it to modern persons and times. But of 
.the few who have exhibited ,the whole of this interesting 
poet in an English dress, Mr, Francis has been supposed 
to have succeeded best in that which ja most difficult, the 
lyric part, and likewise to liavc conveyed the spirit and 
aenae of the original in the epistles and satires, with least 
injury to the geulus of the author. In his preface he ac* 
knowledges his obligations to Dr, Dunkin, a poet of some 
celebrity, and uti excellent classical scholar.' 

FRANCIUS (Peteu), a Greok and Latin poet, of much 
reputation on the continent, was born at Amsterdam, Aug. 
1^, IG45, He received his early education under Adrian 
Junius, rector of the school of Amsterdam, who had the 
happy art of discovering the predominant Ulenu of hit 
scholars, and of directing them to the most advauugeout 
method of cultivating thecn. To young Francius he re¬ 
commended Ovid as a modeJ, and tliose who liave read bit 
works are of opinion that he must have “ give[i his dayt 
and nights” to the study of that celebrated poet. From 
Amsterdam he ^ent to Leyden, where he became a pupil 
■of Gronovius the elder, who soon distinguished him from 
ilm rest ofhis scholars, and treated him aa a friend, which 
mark of esteem was also extended to hita by Gronovlus the 
son. After this course of scholastic studies, he set out 
on his travels, visiting Kiiglund And France, in'which last, 
at Angers, he took his degree ot' doctor of civil and canon 
law» Whilo at Fans he acquired the esteem of many 
learned men^ and when he proceeded afterwards to Italy, 
improved his acquaintance with the literary men of that 
-country, and was very respectfully received by Cosmo llL 

I CUotcrficVl^s l^U«n and Iha]D.»B4iiicLl'i Jghatoa. 
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^rand duke qFT uscany* After his return to AmsIerdaiSf 
the uiiigiKtrateA, in 1674^ elected him professor of rhetoric 
uod history, and ta i 66 professor of Greek* In 1692 the 
'directors of the academy of Leyden nmile him an offer of 
one of their professorships, but the magistftLies of Amster^ 
d^oif fearing to lose so ornament to their city, 

increased hU saiary, that iio might be under no temptation 
on that account to leave them* Ha accordingly remained 
h4»rc until bis death, Aug* J704, when he was exactly 
fifty-nine years nld* Lranciua particularly excelled in de¬ 
clamation, in which his first master, Jmuus, the ablest 
declaimcr of liis time, had instructed him, and in which 
he took Nome lessens afterwards from a famous tragic actor, 
Adam Caroli, who; he used to say, vras to him what 
Hoicius was to Cicero* His publications ronaist of, 1, 
** Poemata/' Aniiterdam, 1683, Ifimo j ibid, 16^7, five* 
These consist of verses in various measures, which were 
highly esteemed, ahliough Gome were of opinion that be 
succeeded better in the elegies and epigrams, and lighter 
pieces, than in the heroic attempts, I'he lirst of the edi¬ 
tions above-mentioned has some translations from the 
Anthoiogy^^ omitted in the second, because the author 
hod an itnention of giving a complete translation of that 
celebrated collection, which, however, he never executed. 
In other respects, the second ed'tuon is more ample and 
correct. 2. ** Orutiones/' Amst. 1692, 8vo, of which an 
enlarged edition fippeared in 1705, Bvo, His emulation 
of the style of Cicero is said to be very obviona in tlisGe 
oraiionB. Some of them had been published separately, 
]ferticuhirly a piece of humour entitled iCiicomiiim Galli 
GaMinacer,” ** j^peclmen eior)uentiG£ exrerinrjt ad ora- 
tionern M* T* Cicernnb pro A* Ltciu* Archia accomiuo- 
datinn,^’ Amst i6i>7, Jamq* 4. “ Sf^ec'inien cloquenii® 
exteriom ad onitlonem Ciceronis pro M* Marcello accom^ 
modatum,^' ibid* 1699, I2iim- These two last were re-* 
prill It'd in 1700, 8^,^ with his Oratio de ratione deda«- 
mandi*** 5* “ Kpistola prima ad C. Valerium Accinctnm, 
vero tromioe JaeobuEn Periaonium, professorem Lcydon- 
4cc* Amtt* 1696, 4to. 7^his relates to a persrmal 
ditpute between Francivs and Perizonius, of very iitth 
eonseqacnee to the public, and was answered by Perizo- 
nias, €p The Hoodly of S* Gregoire of Namuzen, on 
charity to onr neighbour/^ translated from Greek into 
German, AmtCi ITOO^ Bf O* 7, ^ A discourae oa the iu- 
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btlee, JaiL. 1700/* in G%vmvfi$ ibid. 1700» 4to. & Poet* 
bume,* qmbus accedunt Ulustrium eiuditorum ad eohiv 
Epistolte,'^ ibid. 1706, Sto,’ 

FKANCK [>E Fuanckenau, (GEOftOE), an eminent G«r* 
man phyeieiaii} wa» born at Nautnburg, in Upper Saxony, 
Iday 3, ]64S, His - father, although living aa a iintple 
peasant, was of a noble family* After going through hii 
school education, George went to Jena at the age of 
eighteen, and was crowned a poet by count paTatin# 
Kicbter, in consequence of iiis extraordinary talent for 
writing verses in the German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
languages. But he exhibited still greater talents during hi* 
course of medical studies, and the canons of Nauiuburg, 
who recognisied hb merits, alTorded him liberal means of 
subsistence while he applied himself to this science, Be^*- 
fore lie took his doctor's iiegree.({n 1666), he was deemed 
eligible to give lectures in botany, chemistry, and ana.- 
totny, and acejnired great reputation. Jn 1672, the elector 
palatine appomted him to the vacant professorship of me* 
dicine at Heidelberg, and a few years afterwards nomi* 
nated him bis own physician* But the troubles occasioned 
by the war obliged him in 1688 , toretire to Francfoirt on the- 
Main. John George 111 . elector of Saxony, then received 
him into bis service, and appointed him professor of mcilicitKf 
at Wittemberg; an office which he ffiled with so much 
eclat, that the principal professnriliip, and the title of 
deau of the faculty at Leipsic, were soon offered to him. 
This, however, he refused, by the instigation of his friends, 
who sought to retain him at Witteniberg. ^ The two sue- 
ceeding electors likewise loaded this physician with so 
many favours, that it was supposed be could never dream 
of quiUitig Heidelberg* Nevertheless, he was induced by 
the offers of Cbrlsiian V* king of Detunark, to remove to 
(Jopeohagen, where he was received most graciously by 
the royal family, and was honoured widi the title of Anlic 
counselloir, which was continued to himy by Frederick iV. 
the successor of Chriitian. Death, however, ter minuted 
his brilliant career on the 16th of June, 1704, in the six* 
tletfa year ofhb age. 

Franck was el fneoiher of several learned societies, and 
was ennobled by the emperor Leopold m* 1692, and in 
was' breath coui^t polatuiuj ^ bythe title of Ito 

^ ‘ 1 ■ 1 ‘ 
t KicsrvM, f ol*. aim Ooqpi^' 
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Fram;kftnku.**- ' His (^rincipel works are, 1* Institotionum 
Medicarum SyiiopsUj’' Heidelberg, 1672. ** Lexicuu 

Vegetabiliuni iijsuiiliutri/' Argcntorati, 1672. This was 
Te^publish'ed Geveral times* In ihe ediiion of Leipiiic, 
the title of ** Flora Francica'* was given to it. 3* 
Rana ugva Anatornica/* Heideibergj 16JJCJ. 4, Parva 
Ribliotbeca ^Sootomica,” ibid. 1680. 5. ** De caluniiiiia 

in Medicos et Meciicinatn,” ibid. 16S6. 6. De Medicis 

Pbiiologisj” Wilteberg®, 1691. 7. “ De palingenesifl, 

sive resoacimione artificiali pUntarum, homlnum, etani- 
maliitm, e siiia cineribus, liber singularis,” H&Iibj 
edited by Nehring. 6. Satyrte Medicsc XXLeipsk, 
1722. 'rhese pieces, which had begun to appear in 16.73, 
were published by his eon, George Frederic Franck, who 
was also n teacher of medicine at Wiltemberg, and wrote 
several works on botany and physic.* 

FRANCK, or FllANClBCUS KRANCKEN, but more 
generally called Old Fkawcks, was an artist of the 
teeath century. Very few circnmstances relative to him 
are handed down, although his works are as generally 
knowD in these kingdoms as they are in the Netherlands; 
nor are the dates of hia birth, death, or age, thoroughly 
ascertained ; for Dcsc^nipa supposes him to be born in 
1544, to be admitted into the society of painters at Ant¬ 
werp in 1561, which was at seventeen years of age; and 
hxes his death in 1666, by which cciaiputation Francki 
tnust^ have ^been a hundred and twenty-two years old 
wlie,n he died, whieh appears utterly improbable; though 
others fix his birth in'1644, and bis death in 1616, aged 
seienty’^two, which seems to be nearest the truth. Ho 
painted historical subjects taken from the Old otNeivTcs.* 
tament, and was remarkable for introducing a great nuni.* 
her of figures into hra compositions, wliich he had the skill 
to express Very distinctly. He had a fruitful invention, 
■nd composed readily; but be wanted grace and elegance 
in his figures, and was apt to crowd too many histories into 
scene. His touch was free, and the colouring ot his 
pictures generally transparent; yet a predominant brown 
or yellowish tinge appesred over them, neither natural 
6or agreeable. But, tn several of his best performances^ 
colouring ia ct^r and lively, the design good, the 
tolerably correcl^ and the whole togeiher very 

f licrtrh^lUft*« C|dGp»d»a, Ana QiKunutk'Sd, 



pleading* At WiSton" «■ Bdsbaiiai^s a 

curious compoiiciod.. ^ [ 

Vandyct often 'commehcfeH th« work^ of this'ipaateri 
and esteemed them vvorthy of ft place in any collection. 
Many of them are fre^jtientiy seen at public sales| which 
render him well known, though scTeral are also to be*Tnet 
with in those places, which are unjustly ascribed to Francks^ 
and are realty unworthy of bira*' 

FRANCK, commonly called Youkg Francks^ the son 
of the precfeding, and of both his names, was born in 1530, 
and instructed in the art of painting by his father, whose 
style and manner he imitated in a large and small size; 
hut when he found himself sufficiently skilled to be capable 
of improvement by travel, he went to Venice, and there 
pet'fected his knowledge of cok>uring, by studying and 
copying the works of those ar^sts who were moat eminent. 
But it seems extraordinary that a painter s 6 capable of 
great things in his profession, should devote hU pencil to 
the representation of carnivals and other subjects of that 
kind, preferably to Jdstorlcal subjects of a much higher 
rank, which might have procured for him abundantly more 
honour* At his return, however, to Flanders, his works 
were greatly admired and coveted, being supenor to those 
of his father in many respects; his colouring was more 
clear, his pencil more delicate, his designs had somewhat 
more of elegance, and his expreaaloti was much better* 
The taste of composition was the same in both, and they 
seemed to have the same ideas, and the same defects, 
multiplying too many historical incidents into one subject^ 
and representing a deries of actions, rather tlian one prin¬ 
cipal action or event* The subjects of both painters were 
usually taken from the Old and New Testament, aT)4 ftjwi 
from the Roman history (except subj^ts o/.'yQUug 
Francks while he coutiiiued in Italy); and it ,migH^ 
been wished that ^ach of them had observed mp^.optor 
and propriety in the disposition of their subjects. 

He hud a great particularity in touching the white 9 ^ 
the eyes of his figures, which appears as if a small fu(^ 
of unbroken white was touched on, with the point of a jino 
pr-iiciJ, and it gWes the £gures a great deal of sp}r;it* 

' that partlcularhy, well attO^ded tO,,'.^ay' .W a mpaas 

^ Jl ' ,'^un.-^l>8snDip^*'—P^Arfcurillc, taI. ni,^Rcyn<i]di’« fl'qrlu, vol. 

V ' ' ^ ' ■ > ' j I ' " . 
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of deter alining tbe hand of this mister. It ought to bf' 
observed, tlisit from the similarity of names, taste, stylo, 
and colouring of the Old and Young Francks, their works 
are often niliiaken and mificaiied, and the work of the one 
purchased for the work of lUe other. The most capital 
performance of this paiiner, U a scriptural subject in the 
cliurah pf Notre Dame at Antwerp; aud an excellent pic¬ 
ture, in the small is Solomon's Idolatry/^ in which 
that king is representetl as kneeling before an altar, ott 
which JS placed tbe statue of Jupiter. There is a noble 
^presfion in the figure of Solomon, and the drapery of 
the figure is broad and dewing ; the alt^ir is excc^lngly 
enriched with fine bas-relief in the iialian style, and is 
exquisitely hnished; the penciling is neat, the colouring 
dear and trans[iaLieiit, and the whole picture appears to 
have been painted on leaf gold. Young Francks died in 
1642 .^ 

FRANCKE (Augustus Herman), a learned and pious- 
German divine, and a great beu of actor to his country, 
was born at E^ubeck, Mardi 12, O. S. 1663. His father, 
John Francke, was then one of tlie magistrates of Lubeefc, 
*nd afterwards entered into the sort iee of Fmest the Pious, 
«]ukc of Saxe Gotha, os counsellor of the eourt and of 
justice. His mother, Anne Gloxin, was the daughter of 
one of the oldest burgumasters of Lubeck. Young Fraucke 
bad the miifortune to losie bis father in 16TQ, when he waa 
between vtx and seven yeurs old, and at this early age bad 
shown such a pious disj'iositiun, that he was intended for 
tlie cbiirch, and with tliis^ view his mother placed him 
under the inaintetions of a private tutor. His proficieTicy 
in -clasncal aptdies was ^ucli, that at the age of fourteen 
be was considered as weU (qualified to go to the university. 
It was not, however, until that he went to that of 

Sefurt, and from thence to Kiel^ where he studied some 
yean under Kortholt and MorholT, In 16S2, he returned 
to Gotha, and visited Hamburgh in his w.iy, where he re* 
maitied two months to improve bis knowledge of the IJe- 
brevr language, uhder Esdrae Jixbtardi. Jn he 

went to Leipsic, and took, his degree of M. A. in the 
following year. During his stay iiere, be formed a so* 
eieqr. for literary conversation among bb friends, which 

t Pi|t(inat^-^0\ar^piifrJle, vi>K IIT. trliere ape tiro foofc^ sfllte Mine namr^ 
Aoitfioi* iiuu^eniiii^r kiiu of 
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long subsisted under tbe name of CoUegtam PhiiobibiU 
cum/' their faTOurtte topic being the litady qf ttie Uolf 
Scriptures, Some time after he went to Wittemberg, 
where he was recei?ed with great respect by the litemti 
of that uni^ersityf and thence to Luneburg^ where he 
attended the divinity lectures of the celeb raid Sandiiagetw 
1 * roni Lunebourg he returned to Leipsic^and gave a course of 
lectures on the holy scriptures, practical as well as critical^ 
which were frequented by above three hundred students* 
This success, with a more lliati comniott earnestness and 
aeriouatiess tit his method and address^ occasioned aomo 
jealousy, anil created him enemies likewise at Erfurt) 
whither^ in be was invited to become pastor of 8t. 

Austin* The objection to him waa that of and k 

tncrcased with so much violence, that in 1691 he was de^ 
prived of his ebarge,^ and ordered to quit the city withiti 
two days. How little he deserved this treatment, had aU 
ready appeared in some of his writings, and waa more ma¬ 
nifest afterwards in his conduct and services* 

The court of Gotha, uninfluenced by these clamoun, 
and convinced of his innocence and worth, lost no time 
in offering a suitable empioynfient for hk talents. He was 
about the same time olTered a professorship in the college 
of Cobourgt and anotlier at Weimar, but he preferred the 
offers made to him by the elector of Brandenbourg, (after¬ 
wards Frederic I, of Prussia), the very day that he was or* 
dered to quit Erfurt The university of Halle, in Saxony, 
had been just founded, and Mr* Francke was^in 1691 ap¬ 
pointed professor of the Greek and oriental languages, and 
pastor of Glaucba, a suburb of Halle. In 169H he resigned 
hk professorship of the languages for that of divioity, bril 
aUhough he bad a principal hand in establishing the new 
university, which soon became pre-eminent among 'the 
■emliiaries of Germany, he acquired greater fame ai the 
founder of the celebrated school, hospital, or rather coU 
lege, for the poor at GUucha* The whol«. history of 
education does not produce an instance more retnarkable 
Ki Its origin and progress this singular jbuudation^ hy 
the labour, industry, and perseverance, of professor 
Francke* 

There was a very ancient custom ip the cityand neigbbpur* 
hood of Halle, for such persons as give relief to the poor, 
to appoint a partienh*! day on which they were to come to 
their doors to receive it. When professor Francke came 
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be iettled at Claucba^ he readUy adopted thia ^tactic 
«ud hxed on Thursday as hid day« Btit^ as bis profes^ 
aion led htm, be endeavoured to confer M^ith the pt^or 
on the subject of religion, in which he found them mi^ 
aerably deficient, and incapable of giving their children 
■ny religious instniction whatever. His first contrivance 
to supply their temporal wants was by supplicating the 
charity of well-disposed students; but finding that inode 
inconvetuent, he contented hinrtseif with fixing up a bo^C 
in fits parlour, with one or two suitable texts of scrip¬ 
ture over itp In 169S, when this box had been set up 
about a quarter of a year, he found in it the donation of a 
Ringle person amounung to !fls, Cd. EngUsh, which he 
dlately determined should he the foundation of a charity- 
iK:hooh Unpromising as such a scheme might appear, he 
began the same day by purchasing eight-shillings-worth of 
licbool-books, and then engaged a student to teach the poor 
children two hours each dayt He met at first with the 
common fate of such benevolent attempts i most of tha 
children making away with the books entrusted to them, 
and deserting the school ; for this, however, the remedy 
was easy, in obliging the children to leave them behind 
them; but still his pious endeavours were in a great mea-< 
sure frustrated by the impressions made on their minds in 
school being effaced by their connections abroad« To 
Xismedy this greater evil, he resolved to single out some of 
the children, and to undertake their maintenance, as well 
as instructioiK Such of the children, accordingly, as 
aeeuied most promising, he put out to persons of known in¬ 
tegrity and piety to be educated by them, as he had as yet 
Jio house to receive them. The report of so excellent a 
design, induced a person of quality to contribute tliesiinr 
of 1000 crowns, and another 400, which served to pur* 
chase n house into which twelve orphans, the whole niim^ 
ber be had selected, were removed, and a student of di-' 
viiuty appointed master and teacher* Thi^ took place in 
LGdfi* The number of children, however, which demanded 
hts equal sympathy, increasing, he conceived the project 
of building an hospital, such as tulght contain about two 
bundred people, and thU at a time, ho informs us, when 
he bad not to mttch tu hand as would answer the cost of a 
small coitoge, and wben liiii project was consequently 
looked upon as vlsiousu-y and absurd, Kb reliance onf 
Providence, however, was so firm, that having procured » 
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piece of ground, lie laid the founclatinu stone on July 5, 
169$, and with in the apace of a year the workmen were 
ready to cover it with the roof. During this time aa well 
a:» the time it subsequently required to complete it, the 
expenccs were defrayed from casual donations* He never 
appears to have had any kind Qf annual subscription^ or 
other help on which the least dependence could be placed; 
lie sometimes knew tlie names of Jiis benefactors, but 
more generally they were totally unknown to him, and^ 
yet one succeeded anotlier at short intervals, and often 
when he was reduced to the utmost distress. ,By suck uiw 
foreseen and ujiescpccted supplies, an establUbm^nt was 
formed, in which, in 1737, 2196 children were provided 
for, under 130 teachers* The whole progress of this great 
work, as related by professor Fran eke, is beyond measure 
astonishing and unprecedented; for he had applied none 
of the methods which have since been found useful in the 
foundation of siirjilar establishments,^ and appears to huve 
had nothing to support his zeal, but the strongest conh-> 
dence in the goodness of Providence; and althougli.the 
assistance lie received was great in the aggregate, it not 
unfrequeutly happened that his mornings were passed in 
anjiious fears lest the subjects of his care might want bread 
in the day* These supplies consisted principally in money, 
but many to whom that mode of contribution was incon¬ 
venient, sent ill provisions, clotbir^,. and utensils of va-^ 
rious sorts, and a very considerable number sold trtukets 
of all kinds, lace, jewels, plate, &c. for the bpnefit of an 
hospital, the good effects of which were now. strikingly 
visible, as its progress advanced. - ISome very considerable 
contributions came even from England, m consequence of 
a short account of the hospital having been scut over aud 
published there in 170$« Dr. White Kciniett, in partU 
cuUr, noticed it with high commendation, from the pulpit, 
aud ^ded that ** nothing i;i the world seemed to bim more 
providential, or rather more miraculous.” In the follow- 
ingyear, 1706, It had grown-up, not only into ^ari hos¬ 
pital for orphans, and a refuge fqv lU an jot Lier,distressed 
objects, but Into a kind qi uulversity,' which all the 
langu^es and sciences were taught, and a prlndng'^bpuso 
established on a liberal plan, an inhrmary^ &lc. 

The establishment of this great nudermLing fills up 
nian 3 ' years of professor Francke''s history. The ri:[nai:iiug 
VoL. XV* Q . 
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events or hh life are but few. He associated with himself 
John Anastasius Freylinghauscn, in his oharge as jiastor, 
and had him and oiher men of character and talents as as¬ 
sistants in his school. The variety of his employmenta, 
however injured bis health, although he derived occa¬ 
sional benefit from travelling. One instance of his pious 
zciki is thus recorded : The duke Maurice, of Saxc-Zeitz, 
hnid embraced the Homati catholic religion, and professor 
f rancke, at tile request of the dticbcss, went to his court 
in 171H, and in several conferencea so completely satisBed 
his mind, as to induce him to make a public profession of 
his return to the Protestant church. Francke's dcatii %vas 
occusioned by profuse sweats, which were checked by de¬ 
grees, but followed by a reteivLioii of urine, and a para¬ 
lytic attack, which proved fatal June 1727. Amidst 
much weakness and pain. Up lectured as fate as the 15th 
of May preceding. It would he difficult to name a man 
more generally regretted. Halle, Elbing, Jena, Deux- 
Ponts, Augsbourgh, Tubingen, even Erfurt, where he 
was so shamefully persecuted, Leipsic, Dresden, Wittem- 
berg, 5 tc. all united in expressing their sense d( his worth, 
by euloglums written by the most eminent professors of 
these schools. By his wife, Anne Magdalene, the daughter 
of Otho Henry de Worm, a pet^on of distinction, he left 
Gotthelf Augustus Fruncke, professor of divinity and 
pastor of the church of Noire-Dame, and a daughter who was 
married to M* Fneylinghausen. In bis learning, talents, 
eloquence, and piety, all his contemporaries seem agreed. 
As a public benefactor he has had few equals* 

The history of his celebrated Orphan house has been 
long known in this country, in a translation by Dr. Josiah 
Woodward, under the title of Pietas Hallensis,’^ Lond 
1707, i2moj often reprinted, with some of his devotional 
tracts. These last were generally published by professor 
Francke m German. His Latin works are, t. “ Manu- 
ductio ad lectionem Scrip tit Haile, 1603. Of 

this an improved translation hy William Jaques, was pub¬ 
lished in 1813, £vo. 2 . ** Observadones Eiblicsc men- 
strum 111 Version em Gemanicam Bibliorum Lutheri,'* 
Malle, 1695, ISmo. 3. De Emphaslbus Sac. Script/' 
ibid. 1698 , 4to. 4. “ Idea studit Theologis,^* ibid. 1712, 
12 ino. 5. Preelectiones Hermeneuticee,*' ibid. 1712, 
8 vo. 6 . “ Moiiita Pastoralia Theologica,” ibid. 1717, 
121110 . 7. ^ Methodus studii Tiieologici,*' ibid. 1723, 
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Svo* 8. Introductio ad lectionem Propbetarimi^'^ ibtd* 
1724, Svo. 8. “ Commeutatio de scopo librorum veterit 
et navi Testam^nti,'* ibtd. Syo^' 

FRANCK LIN (ThqmAs], D* D* cbaplain in ordinafy to 
hh majesty, born i72i, was the son of Richard Francklb, 
well known as the printer of an anti-ministe^Jal paper called 

The Craftsman/' in the conduct of which he received 
great assistance from lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Pulteney, and 
other excellent writers, who then opposed sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole's measures. By the advice of the second of these 
gentlemen, young Francklin was devoted to the church, 
with a promise of being provided for by Mr, Pulteney, 
who afterwards forgot his undertaking. Yet his father hLl 
a claim, from his sutferings at least, to all that these 
patriots could do for him. While engaged in their ser¬ 
vice, he was prosecuted by the crown several times, and 
had been confined several years in the King^s-bench prison 
for a letter written from the Hague, and printed by him at 
their desire. It is true, indeed, that several noblemen 
and gentlemen subscribed a sum of 50f. each to Francklin, 
as a cotTipensatton for his Icsses, but it is Ets true that no 
more than three of them paid their money, of whom Mr. 
Pulteney was one. 

Young Francklin, however, was educated at Westmin¬ 
ster school, where he was admitted a scholar in 1735, and 
whence in 173!^ he was elected to Trinity-college, Cam¬ 
bridge, of which be became a fellow. He was afterwards 
for some time an usher at Westminster-school, and first 
appeared as an author, in a translation of Phalaris's 
Epistles,” 1749, 8yo, and of Cicero 'on the Nature of 
the Gods.” About the same time be is said to have pub-" 
lished An Inquiry into the Astronomy and Anatomy of 
the Ancients,” which was reprinted in 1775, 3ro. la 
June 1750, he was chosen Greek professor of Cambridge, 
ill opposition of Mr. Barford, of King's-college, and In 
the same year became involved in a dispute with the 
university on the following occasion. On the I7tb of No¬ 
vember, he with a number of gentlemen educated at 
Westminster school, having met at a tavern, according to 
custom, to celebrate queen Elizabeth's anniversary, they 

' Bibl. Germantqnr, «1* XVltli — HiceroDi, voi* KtVi * Morvri,— 
tUUeni'ts. 
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were interrupted by the senior proctor, who came mto the 
conipuny nl'tt'r ] 1 o'clock at night, and ordered tliein to 
depart, it being an irregular hour. For disobeying this 
order, some of them were reprimanded by die vice-chan¬ 
cellor, and others lined* Frahcklin, who was one of the 
party, liad his i»hare in the business, and Is supposed to 
have written a pamphlet entitled An Authentic Narrative 
of the late extraordinary proceedings at Cambridge, against 
tin WestniiiistcFf^lnb/' LoikF 17SJ, Svo,den3dng the charge 
of irregularity, and laying the hJanic on the proctor, 
Tills dispute engaged the attention of the university for 
s^oinc time, as those who pltjad for the relaxatioii of dis* 
cijdine v^ill never he wiiliout abettors. 

In 1753, be publislied ti poem called Translation,*^ in 
which i^c announced his inteminn of giving a traiishitiou of 

S^ophocles*'^ In January 1757, on the periodical paper 
called The World'* being hnished, he engaged to pub¬ 
lish a similar one, under the title of The Cetitiuel,” but 
after extending it to twenty-seven ninnhers, lie waii obliged 
to drop it tor want of encouragement, I’hc next year he 
published A Fast Sermon** preacbecl at Queen-sirnet 
chapel, of which he was minister, and at Sn Irani's Co- 
vciit-garden, of which he was Iccinrer; and he afterwards 
piihJishcd a few sermons on occasional topics, or for cha^ 
riiies. In t76t> appeared his translation of “ Sophocles,*’ 
2 vols. 4to, which was allowed to he a bold and happy trans¬ 
fusion into the Fnglisii language of the terrible simplicity 
of the Greek tragedian. ‘Tins was followed by a Dis¬ 
sertation on ancient Tragedy,” in which bo mentioned 
Arthur Murphy by name, and in terms not the most courtly* 
Murphy, a man eqiitilly, or perhaps more irritable, replied 
in a poetical Kpistle addressed to Dr. Johnson,*’ who 
calmly perniittcd the combatants to settle their disputes tti 
their own way, which, we are told, amounted to a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities, if not to an honourable peace. At this 
time Francklin is said to have been a writer in the Critical 
Review, which indeed is acknowledged in an article lu that 
review, and might perhaps be deduced from internal evi¬ 
dence, as, besides his intimacy with Sraollet, his works 
are uniformly mentioned with very high praise* In 1757 
be had been preferred by Trinit}"-college to the livings of 
Ware and Thundrich, in Hertfotdsiiire, aud although hU 
mind was more iotent on die stage than the pulpit, he 
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published in 1765 aToiumeof “ Sermons an tbe rebtjvc 
duties/* which was well received by the publick. Next 
year he produced at Drury “lane ibeairej the tragedy of 
“ The I'jxrl of Warwick,” taken^ without any acknowlet'lge- 
iHCnt, fr^nn the French of La Harjie. In Nov, ^767, he 
was cm rolled in the list of his majesty chapfaiti.s. In 
t76y he published apiece of humour, without his nanie> 
entitled “ A Letter to a Bishop coiieeruiitg Lecttircships,” 
exposing the paltry shifts of the catnltdates for this othce 
at their elections; and next year he wrote “ An Ode on 
the Institiuion of the Royal Academy.” In March of the 
same year, he translated Voltaire's Orestes” for die 
stage. In July 1770 he took the degree of D. D, but stiH 
debased his character hy producing cirainaiic pieces of no 
great fame, and chiefly translations; “ Flectra,” “ Ma¬ 
li lila^” and The Contract,” a farce. About L776 he 
was presented to the living of Brastetl, in Surrey, which 
lie held until his death. He had for some years employed 
hiimelf on his excellent Ininslatioii of the works of Lu¬ 
cian,” which he published la 1780, in 2 vola, 4to, He 
was also concerned with Sniollet, in a translation of VoU 
tairo's worki^, but, it is said, contributed little tnore than 
his name to the title-pages. I'here is a tragedy of his scfU 
in MS. entitled “ Mary Queen of Scots.** Dr. Fratickliti 
died al his house in Great Queen-street, March L5, 1784* 
He was unquestionably a man of learning and nbijities, 
but from peculiarities of temper, and literary jealousy, 
seems not to have been much esteemed by his contempo¬ 
raries. After his death 3 volumes of his Sermons*’ were 
published for the beneht of his widow and family. Mrs, 
Fraucktin died in May 1736. She was the daughter of 
Mr. Venables, a wine-mcrchaut.* 

FRANCO, or FHANCHI (Nicolas), an Italian poet of 
the infuntnus class which disgraced the sixteenth century, 
was born at Benevento, in 15 LO, and under his father, 
who ivaa a sciioolmaHter, acquired a knowledge of ihc 
learned languages. In hia youth he became acquainted 
with Peter Aretino, and from being his a^isistant ill his va¬ 
rious works, became his rival, and whilst he at least equalled 
him in virulence and licentiousness, greatly surpassed him 
in teariiing and abilities. His 6fst attempt at rivabblp 

1 tlram. Mr. Isaac RcliI, for ^tirojKan Ma- 
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was his Pistole Vulgari/’ in 1539* A fierce war was 
commenced between them^ and sustained on each side 
with the greatest rancour and maiignity- Franco left 
Venice, and took up his abode at Montserrat, where he 
published a dialogue, entitled Delle Belle^se y' hnd a 
collection of sonnets against Aretino with a ** Priupeia Ita- 
liana," which contained the grossest obscenity, the most 
unqualified abuse, and the boldest satire against princes, 
pop es, the fathers of the council of Trent, itiid otht i tsmi- 
nenc persona. Yet all this did not injure his literary rejnw 
tation y he was a principal member of the academy tiF Ar¬ 
gonaut! at Montserrat, and in this capacity w^rote his 
Rime Maritime,'^ printed at Mantua in 1349, At Mantua 
he followed the profession of a schoolmaster; thence he 
removed to Rome, where he published commentaries on 
the Priapeia,” attributed to Virgil, the copies of which 
were suppressed and burned by order of pope Paul IV. 
Under Pius IV, he continued to indulge his virulence, and 
found a protector in cardinal Morone. His imprudence, 
however, in writing a Latin epigram against Pius V. with 
other defamatory libets, .brought upon him the punishment 
which he amply deserved. He was taken from his study 
in his furred robe, anct hanged on the common gallows 
without trial or ceremony. He was author of several other 
works besides those already enumerated, and be left be^ 
hind him in MS* a translation ofHoiner^s Iliad*' 

FRANCOIS (Laurence), a French abbe and very use¬ 
ful writer, was born at Arintbod, in Franc he-comte, Nov, 
Sj J69S, and for some time belonged to the chevaliers of 
St. Lazarus, but quitting that society, came to Paris and 
engaged in teaching. He afterwards wrote several works, 
in a style perhaps not very elegaut, but which were ad¬ 
mired either for their inlriimic usefulness, or as antidotes 
to the pernicious doctrines of the French philosopbers and 
deists, who, conscious of hit supenurity iu argumeuti af¬ 
fected to regard him as a iiiau of weak understanding, and 
a bigot; reproaches that are generally thrown upon the 
advocates of revealed religion in other countries as well as 
in France* The M)6 Fr&n 9 ois> however, appears from bis 
works to bare been a man of learning, and an able dis¬ 
putant* He died at Paris, &r advanced in years, Feb* 
^4, i7S2y escaping the mi series which those against whom 

f Tinbo«cbi,-^Ro«CH'S l^*^M<iT«Fr* 
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he vvrote^ were about to bring on their country. His prin¬ 
cipal works artj ** Geographie^*’ ISitiOj an excellent 
manual ott that subject^ often reprinted^ and kno^u by 
tlie name of ** Crozati*’ the lady to whom he dedicated it^ 
and for whose use he first composed it. 2. ** Preuves du 
hi religion de Jesus Christ,** 4 itols. l^iiio, 3. Defense 
de Ja Religion,” 4 vols. J2mt>. 4. “ Examen du Cate- 
cliisme de rhonn^ie honime,” 12mo* 5. “ Examen des 

faits qui servant de fondement a la religion Chretiemiej” 
1767, 3 vuU. l2ino. 6. ‘‘Observation sur la philosophic 
de rhistoirc,” Svo. He left also some manuscripts, in re¬ 
futation of the “ PhilosopliicaJ Dictionary,” the ** System 
of Nature,** and other works which emanated from the 
philosophists of France.* 

FKANCOWITZ. See ILLYRICUS. 

FRANCUCCI (Innocent), an historical painter, born 
at Imola, and known by the name oP Innocenzio da Imula, 
became a disciple of Francesco Francia, in 1306 ; then 
passed some time with Albertinelli at Florence j and from 
the evidence of his works, and the testimony of Vasari, 
studied much after Fra. Hartolomeo and Andrea del Sarto ; 
for tliough the main disposition of his altar*pieces be still 
gotliic, he no longer used the ancient gilding; he placed 
the Virgin on high in the centre, and surrounded her with 
aaiiitH and angels, architecture, and back grounds skilfully 
grouped and arranged with novelty and taste, ^tteb is his 
style in the surprizing picture of the Duomo at Faenza, 
and in another at Pesaro. The aerial perspective and buck 
ground remind us of Leonardo da Vinci. He souictimes 
placed smaller pictures under his altar-pieces, tike that at 
f?t. GLAcoenu of Bologna, which breathes the very spirit of 
Raphael; that spirit he seems indeed to have aimed at in 
the greater part of his works, and to have approached it 
nearer than most of Rapbae)*s own scholars. He excelled 
Francia and his fcDow-schoJar Bagnacavallo in erudition, 
majesty, and correctness, tsubjects of novel combinaiioti 
and" fiery fancy he has not produced; nor seem they to 
have been congeiual with that mildness and tranquillity of 
character which history ascribes to hioi. He was fifty-six 
years old at the time of his death, but that is not known.* 
FRANK LAND (Thomas), au English physician and 
historian of singular character^ was born in Lancashire in 
16 33, and was entered a student in Brasenose-coDege, 
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Ok ford, iti 1G4!>, He took a degree in arts, and obtained 
a fello>vship in lfi54. Afterwards studying divinity, he 
became a pieachcr accordtng to the form of ardination 
during the usurpation. In loG2 he served the otHce of 
proctor, atui the year after, having taken orders regularly, 
he was, but with much diflicuhy, ailmitted to the reading 
of the sentences, He afterwards studied physic, aud settled 
in London, where he imposed upon the public for some 
time, by pretending to have taken his doctor^s degree in 
that faculty, and at length odering himself as a candidate 
for fellow of the college of phyiiictaiis, he produced a 
forged diploma, was admitted fellow, and afterwards was 
censor. His ungracious niauncrs, however, procuring him 
enemies, an inquiry was made at O.sford in 1677, which 
discovered the fraud, and although by the connivance of 
some of the college of pliysiciatis, he remained among 
them, yet his credit and practice fell off, and being re^ 
duced in circumstances, he was imprisoned in the Fleet, 
where he died in 16!J0, uud was interred in Hi. Vedast’s 
church, Foster-lane. He wrote, The Annals of King 
James and King Charles L containing a faithful history 
and imparLiiil accumit of the great affairs of state, aird 
traiisacuons of parliament in Fiiglaiid, from the tenth of 
king James, 1612, to the eighteenth of king Charles, 1642* 
Wherein several passiiges relating to the late civil wars 
(omitted in former histories) arc made known/’ Loud, 
leai, fob He was supposed also to be the author of a 
folio pamphlet, Loud, 1679, entitled “ The honours of 
the Lords i^piritual asserted, and tlkeir privileges to vote 
in cav.ital cases in parliament maintained by reason and 
precedents/^ but Wood does not give this as certain^ Dr. 
Frankland was esteemed a good sciioiur while at Oxford, 
but in the «ubse(]uent part of his character appears de¬ 
serving of little esteem/ 

FRANK LI (Benjamin), the celebrated American 
philosopher, was sprung, as he himself informs us, from a 
family settled for a long course of years in the village of 
Ecton, in Northamptonshire, where they had augmented 
their income, arising from a small patrimony of thirty acres, 
hy adding to it the profits of a blacksmith's business* His 
father, Josias, having been converted by some noncon* 
jbnnist mblisters, left England for America, in 1682, and 
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aiettled at Boston, as a soap-^boiler and tallow-chandler. 
At thU place, in 1706, Benjamin, the youngest of his 
sons, v^as born. It appeared at first to he Uh tiestitiy to 
became a taiLow^chandier, like bis father ; but, as he ma^ 
nifested% paHicular dislike to that occupation, diherent 
plans were thought of, which ended in his becoming a 
printer, in 1718, under one of his brothers, who was settled 
at Boston, and in 1T2L began to print a newspaper This 
was a business much more to his taste, and be soon shewed 
a talent lor reading, and occasionally wrote verses which 
were printed in his brother's newspaper, although unknown 
to the latter. He wrote also in the same some piose cs-> 
says, and had the sagacity to cultivate his style after the 
model of the Spectator, With bis brother he coritinued 
as an appfentice, until their frequent disagreemerUh, and 
the harsh treutinont he experienced, induced him to leave 
Boston prii'atety, and take a conveyance by sea to Newr 
York. This happened in 1723^ From New York he im¬ 
mediately proceeded, in quest of employment, to Phila¬ 
delphia, nut without some distressing adventures. His 
own description of his first entrance into that city, where 
he was afterwards in so high a situatioEi, is too curious to 
be omitted. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia, 1 was in my working 
dress, my best clothes being to come by sea. I was co¬ 
vered with dirt; my pockets w^erc fdled with shirts and 
stockings ■ 1 was unacquainted with a single soul in the 
place, and knew not where to seek foi\a lodging. Fa¬ 
tigued with walking, rowing, and having passed the night 
without sleep, 1 was extremely hungry, and all my money 
consisted of a Dutch dollar, and about a shilling's-worth 
of coppers, which i gave to the boatmen for my passage* 
As 1 bad assisted them in rowing, they refused it at first, 
but 1 insisted on their taking it. A man Is sometime^; more 
generous when he has little, than when he has much 
money; probably because in the first case he is desirous of 
concealing his poverty. 

I walked towards the top of the street, looking eagerly 
on both aides, till I came to Market-street, where 1 met a 
child with a loaf of bread* Often had 1 made my dinner 
on dry bread. I enquired where he bought it, and went 
straight to the baker's shop which lie pointed out to me. I 
asked for some ^i^^ctlits, expecting to fimi such as we had 
at Boston; but they made, it seems, none of tliat sort at 
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Plnladelphia^ 1 then asked for a three-penny loaf* They 
made fio loaves of that price. Finding myself ignorant of 
the prices a$ well as of the dilFerent kinds of bread, 1 de¬ 
sired him to let me have three-pennyworth of bread of 
some kind or other. He gave me tliree large roll* i was 
surprised at receiving so much: I book them, however, and 
having no room in my pockets, 1 walked on with a roll 
tmder each arm, eating the third* In tl^is manner I went 
through Market-street to Fourth-street, and passed the 
house of Mr* Read, tlie father of my future wife* She 
was standing at the door, observed me, and thought, with 
reason, that 1 made a very singutar and grotesque ap¬ 
pearance.*' ' 

Notwithstanding this unpromising commencement^ 
Franklin soon met with employment in his business, 
working under one Keimer, a very indilfcrent printer, 
though at that time almost the only one in Philadelphia. 
In 1724, encouraged by the specious promises of sir Wil¬ 
liam Keith, governor of the province, Franklin sailed for 
England, with a view of purchasing maLerials for setting 
up a press; though his father, to whom he had applied, 
prudently declined encouraging the plan, on account of 
his extreme youth, as he was then only eighteen. On his 
arrival in England, he had the mortiheation to find that the 
governor, who had pretended to give him letters of re- 
c.jmmendation, and of credit for the sum required for bis 
purchases, had only deceived him j and he was obliged to 
work at his trade in London for a main ten an ce> The most 
exemplary industry, frugality, and temperance, with great 
quickness and skill in his business, both as a pressman 
and as a compositor, made this ratfier a lucrative situa¬ 
tion. He reformed the workmen in the bouses where he 
was employed, which were, first Mr* Palmer^s, and after¬ 
wards Mr* Watts’s, in Wild-street, Lincoln’s dim-fields, 
by whom he was treated with a kindness which he always 
remembered. Desirous, however, of returning to Phila¬ 
delphia, he engaged himself as book-keeper to a mer¬ 
chant, at fifty pounds a year; “ which,” says he, was 
Jess than I earned as a compositor,” He left England 
July 23, 1726, and reached Philadelphia early in October, 
In 1737, Mr* Denham the merchant died, and Franklin 
returned to his occupation as a printer, under Keimer, 
his first master, with a handsome salary* But it was not 
long before he set up for himself in the same business, in 
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concert with one Meref^ith, a young man whose father was 
opulent, and supplied the money required. 

A little before this, he had gradually associated a num¬ 
ber of persons, like himself, of an eager and inquisitive 
turn of mind, and formed them into a olnb, or society, to 
bold meetings for their mutual improvement in all kinds 
of useful knowledge, which was in high repute for many 
years after. Among many other useful regulations, they 
agreed to bring such books as they had into one place, to 
form a commoLi library ^ but this fiirnbliing only a scanty 
supply, th(-y resolved to contribute a small sum monthly 
towards Uie purchase of hooks for their use from London. 
)n this way their stock began to increase rapidly ; and the 
iniiabitanls of PhiladeipluH, being desirous of profiting by 
their library, proposed that the books should be lent out 
on paying a sittail sum for this indulgence. Thus in a few 
years the society became rich, and possessed more books 
than were perhaps to be found in all the other colonies i 
and the example began to be followed in other places. 

About 172B or 1729, FrankUn set up a uew±«paper, the 
second in Philadelphia, which proved very profitable, and 
afforded him an opportunity of making himself known as a 
political writer, by his inserting several attempts of that 
kind in it. He also set up a shop for the sale of books and 
articles of stationary, and in 1730 he married a lady, now 
a widow, wiium he had courted before he went to 
land, when she was a virgin. He afterwards began to 
have GOiiie leisure, both for reading books, and writing 
tliem, of which he gave many specinien^ from' time to 
time. lit 1732, he began to publish Poor liichard’s Al¬ 
manack/^ whicli was continued for many years. It was 
always remarkable for the numerous and valuable concise 
ntaxints which it contained,^ for the cccunomy of human 
life all tending to industry and frugality ; and which were 
comprized in a well-known address, entitled “The Way to 
Wealth." This has been translated into various languages, 
and inserted in almost every magazine and newspaper in 
Great Britain or America.^ It has also been printed on a 
large sheet, proper to be framed, and hung up in con¬ 
spicuous places in all houses, as it very well deserves to 
be. Mr. Franklin became gradually more known for his 
political talents. In 1736, he was appointed clerk to 
the general assembly of Pennsylvania; and was re-elected 
by succeeding assemblies for several years, till he was 
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chosen a repi'esentativc for the city of PhiEadelphia^ and 
in 17^7 he was appointed post-master of that city. In 
1738, be formed the first firo-company there, to extin¬ 
guish and prevent fires and Ibe bun dug of houses ; an ex¬ 
ample which was soon followed by other persons, and otliec 
places- And soon lifter, he suggested the plan of an asso¬ 
ciation for insuring bouses and sldps from losses by fire, 
which was adopted ; and the association continues to this 
day. in t7't+, during a war between France and Great 
Britain, some French and Indiatis made inroads upon the 
frontier inhabitants of the province, who were nnproidded 
for $uch an attach ; the siiuation of tbc province was at 
this tinve truly alarndtig, being dcsr.imte of every njcaiis 
of defence. At this crisis Franklin stepped forth, and pro¬ 
posed CO a meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, a plan 
of a voluntairy association for the defence of tlie province. 
Thin was approved of^ and signed by l^Of* persons itnme- 
dlaiely* Copies of it were circnlared through the province; 
and in a shon time the number of signatures amounted to 
10,000. Franklin was chosen colonel of the Philadelphia 
regiment; but he did not think proper to accept of the 
honnnr, 

Pnrsiiits of a difleront nature now occupied the greatest 
part of his attention for some years. Being always much 
addicted to the study of natural philosophy, and the dis* 
covevy of the Leyden experiment in electricity having 
rendered that science an object of general curiosity, Mr. 
Franklin applied himself to it, and soon began to distiu- 
guUli himself eminently in that way. He engaged in a 
course of electrical experiments with all the ardour and 
thirst for discover}^ which characterized the philosophers 
of tfiat day. By the^e he was enabled to make a number 
of imporiant discoveries, and to propose theories to ac¬ 
count for various phenomena; which have been generally 
adopted, and ivhich will probably endure for ages. Hist 
observations he cotnmiinicatcd in a serie^i of tetters to ht!^ 
friend Mr, Peter Colliusorr; the first of which is dated 
March 2R, 1747. In these he makes known the power of 
points in drawing and throwing off the electric matter, 
which bad hitherto escaped the notice of electricians. He 
also made the discovery of a plus and minus, or of a po» 
fiitive and negative state of electricity; from whence, in a 
satisfactory manner he explained the phenomena of thi; 
Leyden phial, first observed by Cuneus or Muschcu- 
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liroeck, v^hicU had much perplexed pliiloscjphers. He 
shewed thsa the bottlej wheu charged, contained no mure 
electricity than before, but tliat m irtucli was taken from 
one side as was thrfjivn on tlic other ; atid that, to discharge 
itf it was only necessary to make a communication between 
ihe two sides, by which the equihbri'im migfit be restored, 
and' that then no signs of electricity would remain. He 
afterwards demon si rated hy experimems, that tlio elec¬ 
tricity did not reside in the coating, as had been supposed, 
but in the pores of the glass itself. A her a idual was 
charged, he removed the coating, and lonnd tliat upon 
applyitig a new coating the shock might still be received. 
In 174^, he first suggested his idea of explaining the phe^ 
nomeiia of tliuiider-gusts, and of Uie aurora boreal is, upon 
electrical priiicipleit. He [mints out many particulars in 
which lightning and electricity agree; and he adduces 
many facts, and reasoning from facts, in support of his 
positions. In the same year he conceived the hold and 
grand idea of ascertaining the truth of his doctrine, by 
actually drawing down the forked lightning, by means of 
sharp-pointed iron rods raised into the region of the clouds; 
from whence he derived his method of securing biiildmg^j 
and ships from being damaged by lightning. Jt was not 
until the summer of 1752 that be vi^as enabled to cuuiplcte 
bis grand discovery^ the experiment of the electrical kite, 
which being raised up into the clouds, brought tbcnce the 
electricity or lightning down to the eartlt; and M. 
hard made the experiment about the samcJ time in Franco, 
by following the track which Franklin had. before poiiiLod 
out. The letters which he sent to Mr, Coiliiiaon, it is 
saidj were refused a place among the papers of tlie royal 
society of London ; and Mr. CoUinson published them in 
a separate volume, under the title of New FxpenTneiits 
and Observations on ILIeet^ic^tJ^ made at Pblladelphiu, in 
America,” which were read with avidity, anti soon trans¬ 
lated into different languages. His tlLCories were at lirnt' 
opposed by several philosophers, and by the mcLubers of 
the royal society of London; but in 1735, when he re^ 
turned to that city^ they voted him tlic gold medal \\bicli 
. 15 annually given to the person who presents the best paper 
on some interesting subject. He was also admlticd a 
member of the society, and had the degree of LL. 1>. coii; 
ferred upon him hy dilferent universities; but at this time, 
by reason of the war which broke out bet ween BrUfiiii and 
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Franie, he returned to Atnericn, and interested himself tn 
the public affairs of that country. Indeed, he had done 
th Is long before ; for although philosophy was a principal 
object of Franklin's pursuit for several years, he did not 
confine himself to it alone. In 1747 he became a member 
of the general assembly of Pennsylvania, as a burgess for 
the city of Phila^lelphta. Being a friend to the rights of 
man from his infancy, he soon distinguished hitnself as 
a steady opponent of the unjust schemes of the pro¬ 
prietaries. He was soon looked up to as the head of the 
opposition ; and to him have been attributed many of 
the spirited replica of the assembly to the messages of 
the governors* His inBuence in the body was very great, 
not from any superior powers of eloquence; he spoke 
but seldom, and he never was known to make any 
thing like an elaborate harangue; but bis speeches gene¬ 
rally consisting of a single sentence, or of a welUtold 
story, the moral was always obviously to the point.*^ IJe 
never attempted the flowery fields of oratory. His manner 
was plain and mild, HU style in speaking was, like that 
of his writings, simple, unadorned, and remarkably con-* 
CISC. With this plain manner, and fiis penetrating and 
solid judgment, bo was able to confound the most eloquent 
and subtle of his adversaries, to confirm the opinions of 
hU friends, and to make converts of the unprejudiced who 
had opposed him. With a single obsen’alton he has ren^ 
dered of no avail a long and elegant discourse, and deter¬ 
mined the fate of a question of importance* 

In 1749 he proposed a plan of an academy to be erected 
in the city of Philadelphia, as a foundation for posterity 
to erect a seminary of teaming, more extensive and suit¬ 
able to future circumstances ; and in the beginning of 
1750, three of the schools were opened, namely, the 
Latin and Greek school, the mathematical, and the Eng^^ 

, Itsh schools. This foundation soon after gave rise to ano¬ 
ther more extensive college, incorporated by charter May 
37, 1755, which still subsists, and in a very flounshing 
condition* In t75S^ he was instrumental in the establish¬ 
ment of the Pennsylvania hospital, for the cure and relief 
of indigent in'v^tids, which has proved of the greatest use 
to that class of persons. Having conducted himself so welt 
as post-master of Philadelphia, he was tn 1753 appointed 
deputy post-master general for the whole Eritish colonies. 
The colonics being much exposed to depredations in 
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their frontier by the Indisiiis and the French; at a meeting 
of commissioners from several of die provincesj Mr. Frauk- 
liii proposed a plan for the general defence, to e^itublish iti 
the colonies a general government, to be administered by'^ 
a presldent'general^ appointed by the crown, and by a 
grand cqnncil, consisting of members chosen by the re^ 
presentauvea of the diHerent colomes; a plan which was 
unaniinousty agreed to by the commissioners present. The 
plan, however^ had a singular fate : it was disapproved of 
by the miiiUtry of Great Britain, because it gave too much 
power 10 the representatives of the people; and it was 
rejected by every assembly, as giving to the president 
general, who was to be the representative of the crown, 
an inRnence greater than appeared to them proper, in a 
plan of government intended for freemeni Perhaps this 
rejection on both sides is the strongest proof diat could 
be adduced of the excellence of it, as suited to the sltua* 
tion of Great Britain and America at that time. It appears 
to have steered exactly in the middle, between the oppo* 
site in teres tjf of both. Whether the adoption of this plan 
would have prevented the separation of America from 
Great Britain, is a question which might afford much room 
for speculation* 

In 1T£5, general Braddock, with some regiments of 
regular troops and provincial levies, was aeiit to dispossess 
the French of the posts upon which they had seized in the 
back settlements. After the men were all ready, a diffl* 
culty occurred, which had nearly prevented the expedi-- 
tion ; this was the want of waggons. Franklin now step^ 
ped forward, and, with the assistance of his son, in a little 
time procured 150* After the defeat of Braddock, Frank* 
Jin introduced into the assembly a bill for organizing a 
militia, and had the dexterity to get it passed. In conse¬ 
quence of this act, a very respectable militia was formed; 
and Franklin was appointed colonel of a regiment in Phi¬ 
ladelphia, which consisted of 1200 men; in which capa¬ 
city he acquitted himself with much propriety, and was of 
singular service,' though this militia was soon after dis¬ 
banded by order of the English ministry. 

In 1757 be was sent to England, with & {petition to the 
king and council, against the proprietaries, who refused 
to bear any share in the public expeuces and assessments; 
which be got settled to the satisfaction of the state. After 
the completign of. this business, Franklin remained at the 
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court of Great Britain for Bome time, as agent for the pro-* 
viiice qf PeiinsylT^aiiia; and also for thosoof Massachusetts, 
Maryland, and Georgia* Soon after iliis tie published 
hi4 Canada pamphlet^ m which he pointed out, in a very 
forcible manner, the atls'aiitagea that would result froia 
the conquest of this province from the French* An expe¬ 
dition was accordingly planned, aud the command given 
to general Wolfe; the success of which is well knowUr 
Ue now divided lits time indeed between philosophy and 
politics, rendering many services to both. Whilst here, 
he invented the eiegant musical instrument called the Ar- 
nionjca, formed of glasses played on by the fingers, lit 
the sIIminer of 1762 he returned to America ; tm the pas^ 
sage to which he observed the singular elTect produced by 
the agitation of a vessel containiug oil, floating on water; 
the upper surface of the oil remained smooth and undis¬ 
turbed, V.hi 1st the water was agitated with the utmost 
coin motion. On his return he received the thanks of the 
assembly of PennsyIvania; which having aimually elected 
him a member in Win absence, he again took his seat in 
this body, and continued a steady defender of the libcrLies 
of the people* 

In [704, by the intrigues of the propridaries, Franklin 
lost his scat lit the assemlily, which he had possessed for 
fourteen years ; but was iinmciliiitcly a]ipointed jirovincial 
agent to Knglaiid, for which couniry he presently set out. 
In 1766 be was examined before rhe parliainent, relative to 
the stamp-act; which was soon after i^pealed. The same 
year he made a journey into Holland and Gcmnany; and 
another into France; being everywhere received with the 
greatest respect by the literati of ail nations* In 177 3 he 
attracted the public attention by a letter on tlie duel be¬ 
tween Mr, Wliateley and Mr, Temple, concerning the 
publication of governor Hutchinson's letters, declaring 
that he was the person who had discovered those letters* Oti 
the 29th of January next year, lie was examined before 
the privy*council, on a petition be had presented long be¬ 
fore as agent tor Massachusetts Bay against Mr, Hut¬ 
chinson : but this petltton being disagreeable to ministry, 
it was precipitately rejected, and Dr* Franklin was soon 
after removed from bis oRfice of postmaster-general for 
America, Finding now all efforts to restore hanuony be-^ 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies useless, he returned 
to America in 1775, just after the commenccmcut of has- 
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ttlities. Being named one of the delegates to the Conti¬ 
nental congress, he bad a principal share in biringLng about 
the revolution and declaration of independency on the part 
of the Colonies. In 1776 he was deputed by congress to 
Canada, to negociate with the people of that country, and 
to persuade them to throw of? the British yoke $ but tlie 
Canadians had been so much disgusted with the bot-hcaded 
»eal of the New Englanders, who had burnt some of their 
c Imp els, chat they refused to listen to the proposals, though 
enforced by all the arguments Dr. Franklin could make 
use of. Oil the arrival of lord Howe in America, in 1776, 
he entered upon a correspondence with him on the subject 
of reconciliation. He was afterwards appointed, with 
two others, to watt upon tlic English comuilssioners^ and 
Jearu the extent of their powers; but as these only went to 
the granting pardon upon submissioit, he joined his coU 
leagues in cousidering them as insufHcient, Dr. Franklin 
was (lecidcdly in favour of a declaration of independence, 
and was appointed president of the convention assembled 
for the purpose of establishing a new government for the 
state of Pennsylvania, When it was determined by con-- 
gress to open a public negociation with France, Dr. Frank¬ 
lin was hxed upon to go to that country; and he brought 
about the treaty of alliance offensive and defensive, whicli 
produced an immeJlate war between England and France, 
Dr, Franklin was one of the cotnmtssiouers, who, on the 
part of the United States, signed the provisional articles of 
peace in I7S2, and tlie definitive treaty in the following 
year. Before he left Europe, he concluded'a treaty with 
Sweden and Prussia- Having seen the accomplishment of 
his wishes in the independence of his country, he re¬ 
quested' to be recalled, and after repeated solicitations 
Mr* Jefferson was appointed in his stead* On tlie arrival 
of his successor, he repaired to Havre de Grace, and 
crossing the English channel, landed at Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight, from whence^ after a favourable passage* 
lie arrived safe at Philadelphia in Sept, 1735* Here lie 
was received amidst the acclamations of a vast and almost 
intiumerabie multitude, who had Aocked from all parts to see 
him, and who conducted him in triumph to his own house, 
where in a few da^^s he was visited by the members of con¬ 
gress, and the principal inhabitants of Philadelphia, He 
was afterwards twice chosen president of the assembly of 
Philadelphiai but in 1783 tlie increasing infirnuties of his 
VuL. XV, H 
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age obliged liim to Rsfc and obtMn permission to retire and 
fipend the remainder of his life in tranquillity - and on the 
!7th of AprJlj 17yOj he died at the great age of eighty- 
fouryeara and three months* He left behind him one soiq 
a ;sealoiis loyalist, arid a daughter married to a merchant 
in Fitikdelphia* Hr* Franklin was author of many tracts 
on electricity/and other branches of itaturaL philosophy, 
ks well as on political and miscellaneous subjects. Many 
of his papers arc insetted hi the Philosophical Transactions 
of London ; and his essays have been frequently reprinted 
in this country as well as in America, and have, in com* 
mon with his other works, been translated into several 
modern languages. A complete edition of all these was 
printed in London in ISOG, in 3 vols, 8vo, with ** Me¬ 
moirs of his early life, written hy himseltV* to which the 
preceding article is in a considerable degree indebted^ 
Some of his political writings are said to he still withheld 
on political grounds, hut it is difhcult to suppose that they 
can now be of much importance, us they relate to a con¬ 
test which no longer ^agitates the minds of the public. 

As a phiiofiopher the distinguishing characteristics of 
Fraiiklin^s mind, as they have been appreciated by a very 
judicious writer, seciTi to Jiavc been a clearness of appre¬ 
hension, and a steady nndeviatitig common sense. Wc do 
rot find him taking utirestrained excursions into the more 
diflicult labyrinths of philosophical inquiry, or intinJging 
in conjecture and hypothesis. Ho Is in the constant habit 
of referring to acknowledged faetjs and ohservatioiis, and 
fill ggei^ts the trials by wb tell his spocuhitivo opinions may 
bo put to the test. Be does not seek for extraordinary 
occasions of trying liis pldlusophical acumen, nor sits 
down with the preconceived inteniion of constructing 
a philosophical system. It is in the course of his familiar 
correspondence that be proposes his new explanations of 
phenomena, and brings into Tiotice his new dUcoveries. A 
quci^tion put by a friend, or an nccideiitai occurrence of 
the day, generally form the ground-work of these specu¬ 
lations. I'hey are taken up by the author as the ordinary 
topics of friendly intercourse; they appear to cost him no 
labour; and are discussed without any parade. If an in¬ 
genious sohition of a phenomenon is suggested, it is In* 
troduced with as much simplicity as if it were the most 
namraL and obvious explanation that could be offered ; 
and the author t^eeins to value himself so little upoo it, 
tliat the reader h in danger of cstimatitig it below its real 
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importance. If a mere bypothesia be proposed, the au- 
thor bimself is the first to point out its insuflSciency, and 
abandons it with more facility than be had constructed it. 
Even the letters on electricity, which are by far the most 
finished of Franklin^ performances, are distinctly charac* 
terized by all these pecuUarities. They are at first sug¬ 
gested by the accidental present of an electrical tube front 
a correspondent in London ; Franklin and his friends are 
insensibly engaged in a course of electrical experiments; 
the results are from time to time communicated to the 
London correspondent; several important discoveries are 
made; and at length there arises a finished and ingenious 
theory of electricity. On this account the writings of 
Franklin possess a peculiar charm. They excite a fa¬ 
vourable disposition and a friendly interest in the reader. 
The author never betrays any exertion, nor displays an 
unwarrantable partiality for his own speculations ; be as¬ 
sumes no superiority over his readers, nor seeks to ele¬ 
vate the importance of his conceptions, by the adventitious 
aid of declamation, or rhetorical flourishes. He exhibits 
no false zeal, tio enthusiasm, but calmly and modestly 
seeks after truth; and if he fails to find it, has no desire 
to impose a counterfeit in its stead. He makes a familiar 
amusement of philosophical speculation ; and while the 
reader thinks he lias before him an ordinary and unstudied 
letter to a friend, he is insensibly engaged in deep disqui¬ 
sitions of science, and made acquainted with the ingenious 
solutions of difficult phenomena. Of Frabklin^s more pri¬ 
vate and personal character, we have few particulars; but 
it is to be regretted that in his religious principles he was 
early, and all his life, one of the class of free-thinkers.’ 
FRANKS. See FRANCK. 

FliANTZlUS (Wolfgang), a Lutheran divine, was 
Lorn in 1564 at PUwen, in the circle of Voighdand, and 
was educated at Franefort on tlie Oder. He then removed 
to Wittemberg, where in 1598, he was appointed professor 
of history, and took his doctor^s degree in dinniiy. Three 
years after, he was invited to be superintend ant at Kerns- 
■ perg, and remained there until 1605, when he was chosen 
divinity professor at Wittemberg. He died suddenly ia 
1623, of a second attack of apoplexy* Among bis nu¬ 
merous works are, 1. “Syntagma controversiarum tbeolo* 

I Lifp lo hif Workt.—MuttniS DicliDBirf, 4c. 
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gicarum**’ 2: “ Hutoria antinalium,” Francfortj 167f, 
120 ) 0 ^ btut ihe 6m edition was (published at Wittember^, 
16|6| 9ro» under the tide Hisuiria aidmaliam sacra/' 
It was afterwards reprinted ofteit with improvements, the 
last of which editions appeared at Francfort^ 1712, 4 vols, 
4to, There is also an English transiatton of the originaL 
work, Lond. 1674, 8vo. 3. Schola tjacnhciorum patri- 
archalinni sacra, hoc est, assertio satbfactionia a Domino 
nostro J* C. pro peccatis totius mtindi pnestitm, in sacriti'i- 
ciorum merum typis fnndaiie, ct recentibua Amtii$ et 
Pbodtnanis opposiitc,'’ Wittemberg, 1654, 4to. This 
been sometimes told in two parts; the one entidetl 
** Schola Kicnhciorum/' and the other Assertio satisfac-^ 
lionis,'' but it is the same work. 4, Tractatus thcologU 
cus de interpretatione scnptnrarnm maxime legitim^i, 
duabus constans regulis, a Luthero ad papatiis Homani de* 
structioTiem in versione Biblioruin Gcrmanica iisitatis, ct 
15a exemplis ehicidatus," VVittemberg, 1634, 4io. Of 
this there have been several editions. Frantzius is also the 
author of various dissertations ainl disputations on subjects 
of theological coJitroversy, " 

FRASSEN (CuAUDlus), a learned Franciscan, was bom 
at Peroune in 1620, and admitted doctor of the Sorbonuo 
in 1662, He afterwards taught theology in his convent, 
elected deftmtor-general of the whole Franciscan order 
In 1632^ and acquired great reputation by his writings, 
and the various conimissions he was entrusted with, lie 
died February 26, 17H, at Faris^ His most esteemed 
works are, A System of Divinity," Paris, 1672, 4 vols, fol.; 
Dissertations on the Bible, eiittcled “ Disquisitiones Blb^ 
licte/' 2 vols, 4to*} the best edition of the hrst volume is 
that of Paris, 1711, but the work has been niucli enlarged,, 
and reprinted at Lucca, 1764, 2 voU. folio. He also pub¬ 
lished a ** System of Philosophy,'’ which has gone through 
several editions*' 

FRAUNCE [AbkahamI, an English versiher in queen 
£U;&ubeth’9 time, whose works are still an abject of some 
curiosity, was educated at the eapence of sir Philip Syd¬ 
ney at St. John's college, Cambridge, where he took his 
master’s degree, and aiterwards went to Gray's-Inn, where 
he remained till he was called to the bar of the court of the 
Marches in Wales* Jn August 1590, he was recommended 
by Henry earl of Pembroke, to lord treasurer Burleigh, 

^ Morcri.—I# Lofig BibL. Sicr, 
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fta a.man in every respect qualified for the'pkca of her 
inaiesty*3 soheitor in that court, but his history cannot 
hi^ traced any farther- He wrote, 1 * The Lamentations 
cjf Amiiuas for the dttuh of Phillis, in English hexame* 
.Jtccsj’f .Loinlon, 1587, 4to. 2* The countess of Penr- 
Ivy-chiircJi and Emanuel," in English hexame- 
jters, Ijondoo, 1^94- tn this is included a translation of 
-Tasso’s 4ciuina* At the end of the Ivy-church is also a 
:irans)atiQn of Virgira AIckis into English hexameters, verse 
for verse, w.hich lie calls ** The Lamentations of Coryden,** 
Eraiiiice also translated the beginning of “ HcIto- 
dortis’s Kthiopics," Lond, 1591, Svu. and wrote a book 
with the title of “ The l^wier's Logike, exemplifying the 
precepts of Logike by the practice of the Common Lawe” 
Of tipis last, as well as of his Shoapheardes Logike^" a 
MS,, an account is giveiiiu the ** Bibliographer,’* and a 
few particulars of the uuihor’s other writings may be fouiut 
In our. autlioritiee. ^ 

FKEAllT (Roi^AND), sieur dc Cfjambrat, under which 
name he is classed in some biographical works', was a 
learned architect of the seventeenth century, and a native 
uf Chaiiibrai. He was connected by relationslrip, as well 
as Igvp of the art, with Sublet des Noyers, secretary ef 
Etate and supei iiiteiidant of the buildings under Louis XIIL 
About 1640, Frcai t was s^enr, with one of bis brothers, to 
Italy, on an importrint mission to the pope, and he Was 
also ordered to collect antiquities, Mlc, and engage the 
ablest artists to reside in France- Among the latter he 
brought Foussiu to Pari*- Freart died in 1676- lie pub¬ 
lished a French translation of Da Virtci on painting. Parts;, 
J65I, lob and another of Pulladio^s Architecture, Paris, 
1650- Of this a fine edition was printed by Nicolas du 
3ois at the Hague in 1726, with engravings by Picart, but 
he has btrangely divided ihe tr^tuslator into two persons, 
asserting that Freart published one edition of Palladm, amt 
the sicur do Cli:mibrai another- But the work by whiclr 
Freurt is best known is his Paraltelc de Farchitectufa 
antique avec la loodcrne," Paris, 1650, fol- reprinted hy 
Eranl in 1701^- Our celebrated countryman Evelyn trans¬ 
lated this work, as already noticed in Uis article {vob Xfll. 
p. 4J5}- It was ingch admired in France, and is still hs 
esteeui with artists- * 

' I'htliiisV Tht'fctrimi, Cfiil. —tJiblUi^raplu'r, v*l, [J.—T;iiini?r,-~rWSut¬ 

ton V JiNSt. of PtH-'liTj’.—Todii'i Lif« <jf Spenstr, j>. x**, 

^ AlufCn, Ap^tiuJiir, vut X-—JlJOu;- Unirt^FSt^llii in 4rt- Cltiiiabriii* 
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FREDEOARIUS, called the scholastic, the earliest 
French historian except Gregory of Tours, flourished in 
the seventh century, and was living in By order of 

Childebrand, brother of Charles Muriel, he wrote a chro¬ 
nicle, which extends as far as the year 641. His style is 
barbarous, his arrangenieut defective, and his whole nar¬ 
rative too concise and rapid, hut he is the only original 
historian of a part of that period. His chn)nicle is to be 
fotim) in the collection of French historians, published by 
Duchesne and Bouquet ‘ 

FRKDKKtC IL sornamed the Great, the third king of 
Prussia, son of Frederic Wiiliam T. was born Jan* 24, 1712, 
and educated in some measure in adv<;rsit.y ; for when he 
began to grow up, and discovered talents for poetry, 
music, and the htie arts in genera), bis father, fearing lest 
tliia taste should seduce him from studies more iiecessarv 
to him as a king, opposed his inclinations, and treated 
him with considerable harshness, fa 17:50, when the 
prince was eighteen, this disagreement broke out; he 
endeavoured to escape, was discovered, and thrown into 
prison, and Kat, a young officer who was to have attended 
his flight, was executed before bis eyes. His marriage iti 
173S, with the princess of Brunswick Wolfenbiittel, re¬ 
stored at least apparent harmony in the family. But iti 
his forced retirement, young Frederic bad eagerly culti¬ 
vated his favourite sciences, which contumed to divert his 
cares in the most stormy and anxious periods of bis life. 
He ascended the throne in May 1740, and almost imiiie- 
diatety displayed his ambitious and military dispositions, 
by demanding Silesia from Maria J'hercsa, heiresn of the 
emperor Charles VI. in his Austrian and Hungarian do¬ 
minions, and pursuing hb claim by force of arms. The 
emperor died October 20, 1740, and Lower Sdeiiia had 
submitted to Frederic in November 1741. France step¬ 
ped forward to support his pretensions ; but in June 1742, 
ha had signed a treaty at Breslaw, with tlie queen of Hun¬ 
gary, which left him in possession of Silesja and the county 
of Glatz. In the spring of 1744, either suspecting that 
the treaty of Breslaw would be broken, or moved again 
by ambition, he took arms under pretence of supporting 
the election of the emperor Charles VII. and declared war 
against Maria Theresa, who refused to acknowledge that 


^ MdrcrL—Sujj Oaotnifticon, 
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prince* The war was ccintttiued with various success, but 
on the whole very gloriously for Frederic, till the latter 
end of 1745, Jt was coneiuded by a treaty signed at" 
Dresden on Christnias day, by whtcii the court of VietitiA^ 
left biai in possession of Upper and Lower Si lest* ^fexcept- 
ing some districts, and the vibole county of Glatz) on con*' 
iticion that he should acknowledge Fi'ancis L of Lorraine 
as emi>eror* 

In t7 55, the contest between Etigland and France, con^ 
ceniing their American possessiousj ied those powers to 
seek aliic^s* England made alhaiice with Prussia, and 
France with Austria^ The boldness and decision of Fre* 
flerick^s character were now remarkably displayed* 'Sns* 
peeling a design against him among the continental pow« 
evAf and having even gained intelligence of a secret treaty^ 
in which the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, was con¬ 
cerned, he published a strong manifesto, and marched at 
once with a powerful army into Saxony, But the ‘statei 
of the empire^ not satisfied with the reasons be alleged, 
declared war against him, as a disturber of the public 
peace. In 1757, he found himself obliged to contend at 
once with Russia, the German empire, the house of 
Austria, Saxony, Sweden, and France- The mimerous 
armies of his enemies overran Ida whole dominions; yet his 
activity and courage were ready in every quarter to giva 
them battle. He was defeated by the Russians, had 
gained a battle against the Austrians, and had lost another 
ill Bohemia, by the l^th of June, 1757. Baton the 5tli 
of November the same year, be met the -Ausirians and ibe 
French at Rosbach, on the frontiers of Saxony, and re- 
paired his former losses by a signal victory. Kisgetiiuft 
had invented a new species of military exercise, and bU 
enemies probably owed their defeat to their imperfect at¬ 
tempts to imitate what his soldiers bad completely learned* 
Within a month he had gained another victory over the 
Austrians near Breslaw, in consequence of which he^ took 
that city, with 15,000 prisoners, and recovered all Silesia. 
Throughout the war, with an ability almost incredible^ be 
gained so many advantages, and recovered with 
promptitude the losses he sustained, that the prodigiouit 
force combined against him was rendered ineffectual.'; Peac^ 
was at length concluded, Feb* 15, 1763, when the pos¬ 
session of Silesia was conhrined to him, and he, on bia 
part, promised his suffrage to the election of Joseph, son 
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Qf the emperor, as king of the Romans. This was th^o 
tnost splendid miUtary period of his life. 

The year 1772 was remarkable for giving a proof of the 
insecurity of a small country situated between powerful 
neighbours, in the seizure of considerable territories be¬ 
longing to Poland, of which the king of Prussia had his 
share with Austria and Russia. The rcrnginder of his 
reigii, with very little evception, was devoted lo the arts of 
peace ; and hU attention was diligently employed to give 
his subjects every advantage, consistent with a despotic 
go^-'erntnent, of just laws, improving commerce, and the 
cultivation of the arts. Whatever were his errors in opinion 
or practice, which were both of the worst kind, or his 
odViices against other powers, he sought and obtained the 
attachment of Viis subjects, by exemplary beneficence, and 
many truly royal virtues, mixed, however, with acts of 
extraordinary caprice and cruelty. He died August 17^ 
17S6, m the seventy-fifth year of bis age.- 

Frederic, like Causar, united the talents of a writer with 
those of a warrior. He wrote in French, and was a to¬ 
lerable poet; hut his abilities are more displayed in history, 
Nis ])oein on the art of war is, however, valu;»ble, both 
from his deep knowledge of the subject, and the traits of 
genius it displays, His works compose idiogether nine¬ 
teen volumes, 8vo. His poetical compositions, which, ex¬ 
cepting hia poem on the Art of Watj consist chtefiy of 
odes ami epistles, passed through many editions under the 
title of ** Oeuvfes melei^s du PhiSosophe de Sans Souci/’ 
But all the works published in his life, bgth in prose and 
verje, were collected in four vols. 3vo, in l7yo, under the 
title of '* Oeuvres primitives de Frederic JI. Hoi de Prusse, 
on collection desouvragesr^uMl publiu pendant sou regne.” 
Of this publication, the first volume contains his “ Anti- 
Macbiavel; military insiructious fur the general of his 
army; and his correspondence with M. dc la iMotte Fou- 
quet/' 'Hie second, his “ Memoirs of the House of Bran- 
denburgh*” In the tlurd volume are his poems; and in 
the fourth, a variety of pieces in prose, philosophical, 
'moral, historical, critical, and literary; particularly '‘Ee- 
flectiou? on the military talents and character of Charles 
XU. king pf Sweden; a discourse on war; letters ou edu¬ 
cation, on the love of our country ; and a discourse on 
German literature/’ Hb postiuimous works had been pub¬ 
lished still earlier. They appeared at Beilin in 1783, in 
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15 volsJt 8 VO, The two first of these contain the “ Hit»tory 
of his own Tiiiie^ to the year 1745,'^ The third and lourtbf 
his “ History of the Seven Years* War/^ The fifth con¬ 
tains ** Memoiri from the Peace of Hubertsbom^ in 1763, 
to the Parlitioii of Poland in 1775.” The sixth U filled 
with inisGcliaticons matter, particularly ** Considerations 
on the present state of the political powers of Europe,'* 
and “ an Essay on Forms of Government, and on the 
duties of Sovereigns*” The seventh and eighth volumes 
contain poetical pieces, and some letters to Jordan and 
Voltaire, The remaining seven volumes continue Ins cor¬ 
respondence, int’lading letters to and from FunteiieDet 
Rolliu, Voltaire, D'Argons, D'Alembert, Coudorcet, and 
others. Of these productions many ore valuable, more 
especirtlly his ** History of bU own Times,” where, how¬ 
ever, he is more impartial In hUHaccouiiLs of bis canipuign^^ 
than in assigning the motives for his wars, or estimating 
the mor.ts of his antagonists. 

His “ Memoirs of the House of Brandenburg” are dis- 
tinguUlied by bis correctness in facts, the liveliness of hi^ 
portraits, the justness of his reflections, and the vigour of 
ill's style. The ** Fredlerlciaii Code” disphiys him in tba 
liglit of an able legislator, copying tbc Roman law, but 
adapting it with skill to the nature and circumstances of 
bb own dominions* hi his lighter productions lie was an 
imitator of Voltaire, whose friendship he long cultivated, 
and whose irreligious opinions unhappily l^e too corujiletely 
imbibed. I'ho activity of his mind was easily discerned 
the vivacity (if his eyes and countenance; arid he was one 
of those exiraurdinary men who by an adroit and regular 
partition of their time, accompanied witli strong spirits and 
perseverance, can pursue a variety of occuptHions whicii 
common moruds must contemplate with astonishment.* 
IbuJ lie not been a king, he would in any fiituation have 
been a very diatmguisheJ man ; being a king, be dis¬ 
played those talents which usually require the retirement 
of private life for their cultivation, in a degree of excel¬ 
lence which his situation and mode of life rendered not 
less extraordinary than those qualities which he possessed 
in the highest perfection. 

As all particulars respecting a man so eminent arc ob¬ 
jects of attention, we shall subjoin the account of Im ha¬ 
bitual mode of life^ as it is given by the best authorities. 
His dress was pHiu in the extreme, and always uilLitary ; 
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a few minuter eady in the morning served him to arrarrge 
itj and it was never altered in the day \ bouts always made 
a part of it* Every moment, from hve o'clock in the muro^ 
ing to ten at night, bad its regular allotmetiL His first 
employment wlien he arose, was to peruse alt Ihe papers 
that were addressed to him from alt pam of his dominions^ 
the lowest of his subjects being allowed to write to him, 
an') certain of an answer. Every proposal wa^ to be made, 
and every favour to be asked in writing j and a single word 
14'ritten w'ith a pencil in the margin, informed his secre¬ 
taries what answer to returiK This expeditious method, 
excluding all ierl>at discussion, saved abtiiidaace of time, 
and enabled the king so well to tveigh his favours, that he 
was seldom deceived by his ministers, and seldom assented 
or denied improperly. About eleven o*cloek the king ap^ 
peared in his garden, and reviewed his regiment of guards, 
which was done at the same hour by all the colonels in his 
provinces. At twelve precisely, he dined ; and usually 
invited eight or nine oiHoers, At table he discarded all 
etiquette, in hopes of making conversation free and equal; 
but, though his own bons-mots and liveliness offered all the 
enconragement in his power, this is an advantage that an 
absolute monarch cannot easily obtain. Two hours after 
dinner Frederic retired to bis study, where he amused him¬ 
self in composing verse or prose, or in the cultivation of 
some branch of literature* At seven commenced a private 
concert, in which he played ujiun the flute with the skill 
of a professor; and frequently bud pieces reliearsed which 
he had composed himself, I'lie concert was followed by a 
supper, to which few were admitted except literary men 
and philosophers; and the topie:> of conversation were 
suited to such a party. As he sacrificed many of bis owit 
grati&uations to the duties of royalty, he exacted a severe^ 
account from officers, and all who held any places under 
him. But in many things he was indulgent, and particu¬ 
larly held all calumny in so much contempt, that he suf¬ 
fered some of the most scurrilous writers to vent their 
malice with impunity. It is my business,'^ said he, to 
do the duties of my statioD, and to let malevolence say 
what it will.*’ * 

FREGOSO, or FULGOSO (Baptist), of the ancient 
family of Fregoso, was the son of Peter Fregoso, who wa| 

( Toirera^i Life of PreOtric.WfUicbiuilt's of Ffv^uitlic GrAit,-— 

Did. Hiat. 
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elected doge of Genoa in 1450, and ainved himself at' 
that iionour in Nov. 147S. His arbitrary conduct, how-p 
evor, assisted the ambitious designs of his uncle Paul, 
archbishop of Genoa, who procured him to be deposed in 
1483, and himself to be elected in his stead. Baptist was 
then banished to Treguh When he died is not known. 
He amused himself in his exile by wrkitig various works, 
among which was a collection of Memorable Actiaits 
and Mayings,addressed to bis son Peter, and contain* 
ing ^ome particulars of bis own life. Vessins bus 
projierly clashed him among Latin historians, on account 
ul'iliis work, which was written in Italian, bmlic had pro¬ 
bably seen only Ghilini’s translation, published under the 
ciiio Batistan Fulgosi de diotis faccisque memorabilibus 
collectanea a Camilio GhiUno Latina facta, libri novem,** 
Milan, 1508, fob and often reprinted at Paris, Basil, Aiit- 
ivefjv &c. in 8vo. The best editions are tliose of Paris, 
1578, und 1585, 8vo, which have additions by Guillard. 
Fregoso also w'rote La vita di Martino V/’ pope, hnt it 
does not appear whether it was puhllshed ; and De Ko&- 
iniuis quo: doctrina cxcelluernut,'’^ which appeal's to have 
been taken from his “ Dicta,'* and inserted in a colleccJort 
respecting Learned ladies by Ravisius Tex tor, Paris, 1521, 
fol. 'J'he only remaining publication of his was a treatise 
against love, entitled Anicros/’ This is one of the 
earliest printed books, bearing dale Milan, accord" 

ing to Clement, but Niccron says 1469.' 

FlUCHFR (iMARQUARD), a German, was descended from 
a ieariitd family, and born at Augsburg, July 26^ 1565, 
He went into France very young, to study the civil law 
under Uajacin^ ; yet paid no much attention to history and 
cL'itict^m, that be became CLiiinentin both. When he was 
scarcely three and twenty, he was chosen among the couu- 
soUors of Casimir, prince of Palatine, and the year after 
niade professtjr of law at Heidelberg, where be lived in 
friendship with Lcunclavius, Sylbutgius, Opsopieua, the 
younger Douza, and other learned men of his time. Soino 
little time after, he resigned bis professor's chair, and was 
taken into die most important employments by the elector 
Frederic IV* This prince made him vicopresident of his 
court, and sent him in quality of ambassador to several 
places. Jn the qiid^t of these-occupations be never inter^ 

1 Mctroii, v«t. IX «dU X«^-Ckm«at BlUi Curiciuc^ 
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plitted his usual method of studying; and wrote a great 
many works upon criticising law, and history, the history 
of his own country in parLicular* When wu view the cata¬ 
logue of them given by Melcliior Adaxn, we arc ready to 
imagine that he must have lived a very long life, and 
hardly have done any thing but ivrite books; yot he died 
Lu his forty-ninth year, May 13, Douza snys that 

hij seems to ba\e been born for tlie advancement of p<iliLe 
literature: and Thuanus acknowledges that it would.be 
ditficiilt to find his equal in all Germany. CasauUon calls 
him a nnm of profound and universal knowledge ; and 
^cioppms says that he joined great acuteness to an Iticre^ 
dible depth of learning. Add to tliis, that he was per¬ 
fectly skilled In coins, medals, statues, antiques of all 
sorts, and could paint very well. His moral qualities are 
described as not inferior to his intellecLual; so that MeU 
chior Adam seems justly to have lamented, that a mao wiK> 
deserved so much to be Immortal, should have died so 
fioot). His principal works are, 1. ** Origines Palatinie,^^ 
fob 2, “ Do I nquisit ion is process 1679, 4to, 3, ” Do 
re motietaria veterum Uomanorum, Leyden, 1605, 

4to, inserted by Ortevius in vol, l[, of Ids Homan AntU 
quities. 4. ** Herum Bohenilcarum Gcriptorcs,'^ Hanau, 
160i, fol. 5. ** Rerotn Gcrmauicarum fieriptorca,” fob 
S vols. 1600—1611, reprinted in 1717. 6.** Corpus his* 

tori® Frunci®/* fui* &c. 

Paul Freuer, wutlmr of the very useful ^‘Tlieatrum 
Vifdrurti cruditione singularl elaroruo^,'^ Norib. 1663, 2 
Vo)s< fol, was of this family. Of hitn we have no account, 
except that he was a physician of Noriherg, where be was 
born in 161 1, and died in 1632, The work was prepared 
for tlie press by a nephew.' 

FREIGIUS, or FREY (John Thomas), a German, who 
acquired great reputation by his learned labours, was born 
at Friburg in the lUtli century; his father being a hus¬ 
bandman, who lived near Basil, He studied the law lu 
lib native country under Zasius, and had likewise Henry 
Glarean and Peter Ramus fur his masters. He was strongly, 
attached to the principles and method of Ramus. He tirst, 
taught at Frihurg, atid afterwards at Basil; hut, Boding 
himself not favoured hy fortune, he was going to disengage 

^ Mbterl In MAiquanl.—Mulchlnr Adim.^Frekeri TkrBirviEDt—Nic<Tdhi 
vol* XXti—Bvillrti Jofvraeiit di.h» 
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himadf from tlie republic of leUers, und to turn pea^dtit 
While he was meditating upon this the senate of Nu* 
remberg, at the desite of Jerom Wolfiua, offered W\m the 
reotorshtp of the new college at AUorf; of which place he 
t<>ok possession in November 1575. He discharged the 
duties of it with great zeal, esepUining the historians, poets, 
Justiniai^s institutes, £tc. He rettirned to Basil, and died 
there of the plague in 158^, which disorder had a Jittle 
before deprived him of a very promising son and two 
daughters. One of the Utter was, it seems, a very 
traordiaary young lady ; fur, as he tells us in the dedica¬ 
tion -to his elegies, nr “ Liber Tristium,*’ though scarce 
twelve years old, she had yet made such a progress id the 
Latin and Greek grammars, and the rudiments of other 
sciences, that slie could translate out of her mother tougu« 
into Latin, decline and conjugate Greek, repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer in Hebrew, and scan verses i she uuderfitoed addi¬ 
tion and subtraction In arithmetic, could sing by note, 
and play on the lute. And lest hi^ reader should conclude 
from hence, that she had none of those qualities which 
make her sev useful as welt as accomplished, he calls her 
in the same place, Oeconomia^ meaa Edelem admlniatram 
et dispeusatricetti,” tliat is, a very notable housewife. 

Freigius pubtisbed a great number of books ; among the 
rest, Qtiiestioiies Geometries^ et Stereometric yea sup¬ 
plement to the history of Paulus JF.tnilius and Ferron, 
far as the year 1596, ** Logica Cousultorum a Latin 

translation of Frobisher’s voyages, and of the African wars, 
ill whi('h Don Sebastian, king of Portugal,- lost bis life.. 
** Ciceronls Orauones perpetuis notis logicis, arithme- 
ticis, ethicis, politicis, hlstoricis, ]tl^st^ata^,** 3 voU. Svo^ 
at Basil, 1583J 

FUFIND (John), a learned English physician, was bom 
in 1675, at Ciotcm in North am ptou shire, of which parish 
his father, William Freind, a man of great learning, piety, 
and integrity, was rector, and where he died in 1663. Hu 
was sent to Westminster school, with his elder brother 
Robert, and put under the care of the celebrated Dr. 
Bushy. He was thence elected to Christ Chutch, Oxford, 
in 1690, over which Dr* Aldrich at that time presided;, 
and under his auspices undertook, in conjunction with 
another young man, Mr. Foulkes, to pohlisb an edition of 


1 Opv Sict,—MprfrL—Soldi Oavntkit. 
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.££cbine5| and Demqsthcnes, ** de Coroii^^^^ it^bich was 
well, received, and has since been reprinted. Abont the 
s^ine time he was prevailed upori to revise the DelpJitn 
editkin of Ovid's MetanmrphoseSf reprinted in at 

O^tfordj in 1696, which 0r. Bemley has severely criticised. 
Mr* Ereind was director of Mr, Boyle’s studies, and wrote 
the K3Eaminattoii of Dr, Beiuley'# Dissertation on ,£sop, 
which may account for that great critic’s speaking more 
disrespectfully of his talents than justice required. 

Hitherto he had been employed in reading the pf>ets, 
orators, and historians of antiquity, hj which he had made 
htinself a perfect master in the Greek language, and had 
aeqtiired a great facility of writing elegant Latin, in verse 
as well as pi*ose. He now began to apply himself to phy¬ 
sic ; and his hr^t care, as we are told, was to digest 
thoroughly the true and rational principles of nutirral phi¬ 
losophy, cbernistry, and anatomy, to which he addjcd a 
sufRcient acquaintance with the mathematics. The 6i*st 
public specimen that he gave of his abilities in the way of 
his profession was in 1699, when he wrote a letter to Dr. 
(afterwards sir) H&nsSloane, concerning an hydrocephalus, 
or watery head; and, in ITOt, another letter in Latin to 
the same gentleman, “ Dc Spasmi rarioris Historin,” or 
concerning ^me extraordinary cases of persons afRicted 
with convulsions in Oxfordshire, which at that time made 
a very great noise, and miglit probably have been magni¬ 
fied into something supernatural, if enr author had not 
taken great pains to set them in a true light. It seems a 
little ittraugc that these letters should not have been 
thought worthy of a place in tlie collection of his medical 
works; they may be found, however, iti the “ Pliiiojio- 
phical Transact unis,” the former being No. 256, for Sep¬ 
tember, 1699, the latter No* 270, for March and April, 
1701* Mr* Freind proceeded M. A, in April 1705, and 
B, Ml. in June of the same year. 

Being now well known and dtstingiiUhed, Freind began 
to meditate larger works. He observed, that Sanctorins, 
Borelli, and BagUvi, in Italy, and Pitcairne and Keil here 
at home, had introduced a new and more certain-method 
of investigating medical truths than had been formerly 
known; ailJ he resolved to apply this way of reasoning, 
in order to set a certain subject of great importance, of 
dally u^e, and geueral concern, about which the learned 
liLve always been divided, in such a lights might put an 
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tQ disputes^ This he did bj publishing, in 1703, 
“ Emoicnologia: in qua fluKus muliebris menstrui phe¬ 
nomena, period], vitia, ctim medendi methodo, ad rationed 
mechanlcas exigantur,’’ Sto. This work, which is founded 
oil the principles of the mechaoic sect of physicians, who 
then flourished under the auspices of BagUvl and others, 
though at first it^met some opposition, and was then and 
afterwards animadverted upon by several writers, has al¬ 
ways been reckoned an eacelient performance; and is, as 
all onr author^s writings are, admirable for the beauty of 
m style, the elegant disposition of its parts, its wonderful 
succinctness, and at the same time perspicuity, and for 
the happy concurrence of learning ana petictratioti visible 
through tlie whole. 

Ill 1701 he was chosen professor of chemistry at Oxford; 
and, the year after, attended the earl of Peterborough in 
bis Spanish expedition, as physician to the army there, in 
O^hich post he continued near two years* From thence he 
made the tour of Italy, and went to Rome, as well for the 
sake of seeing the antiquities of that city, as fur tbe 
pleasure of visiting and conversing with Baglivi and Lan- 
cisi, physicians then In the zenith of their reputatian* On 
his return to England in 1707, he found the character of 
his patron very rudely treated ; and, from a spirit of gra- 
titiule, publislied a defence of him, entitled “ An Account 
of the curl of Peterborough's Conduct in Spain, chiefly 
since the raising the siege of Barceiona, 1706 to which 
is added, The Campaign of Valencia* With original 
papers, 1707,’* Svo. This piece, relating'to party-mat¬ 
ters, made a ^reat noise, some loudly commending, otliern 
&s loudly condemning it; so that a third edition of it w'as 
published in 1703. - 

In 1707 be was created doctor of physic by diploma. 
In 1709 he published his Fnelcctioiies Chymicse : in 
quibus oinne;: fere operatioues chymicse ad vera principia 
et ipsius natura; leges rediguntur; anno 1704, Oxoiiii, in 
Musd&o Ashmoleano habitsR.*' These lectures are dedi¬ 
cated to sir Isaac Newton, and are nine in number, besides 
three tables. They were attacked by the German philo- 
sopbera, who were greatly alarmed at the new principles ; 
and therefore the authors of ** Acta. Eruditorum," in 1710, 
prefixed to their account of them a censure, in wliicU they 
treated the principles of the Newtonian pUilosuphy us fig¬ 
ments, and the method of arguing made use of tn thcfie 
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lectUTQfi absurd; because^ in their opinion, k tended 
to recall occult qualities in philosophy. To this groundless 
charge an answer waA given by Freind, which was published 
in Latin, in the PhilosophicaL Transactions/^ and added^ 
by way of appendix, to the second edition of the ** Prse- 
lectioiieft Chyniicae.’* Butli the answer and the book have 
been translated, and printed together in English. 

In 1711 Dr. Freind was elected a member of the royal 
society, and the same year attended the duke of (Ormond 
iwto Flanders, as his physician. He resided mostly after 
his return, at London, and gave himself up wholly to the 
cares of his profession *. In 1716 he was chosen a fellow 
of the college of physicians, and the same year published 
the first and third books of Hippocrates de morbid popu^ 
taribus,V tow ivhich he added, a Commentary upon Fe¬ 
vers,” divided into nine short dissertations, 'riiis very 
learned work was indecently attacked by Dr. A^^ooilward^ 
profesijor of physic in Gresham college, in bis State of 
Physic and of Diseases, with an enquiry into the causes of 
the late uicrcase of them, but mure particularly of the 
SmalLpnx^ &c. 1718,” Hvo: and here was laid the foun¬ 
dation of a tlispiile, which was carried on with great acri¬ 
mony and 'Violence on both sides. Parties were formed 
under .these leaders, and several pamphlets were written. 
Freiud suppuvied his opinion concerning tl>e advantage 
vf purging in the second fever of the cotiducnt kind of 
stwall-pox’* (for it was ou this single point that ibe dispute 
cbielly turned) in a Latin letter addressed to Dr. Mead 
iiilTifi, and since ptinted among hU works. He was" 
likewise supposed to be the author of a pamphlet, entitled ^ 
** A Letter to the learned Dr. Woodward, by Dr. By field/* 
]nl7tl>, in wbicb Woodward is rallied with great spirit 
and address; for Frcind made no serious answ'er to VVood-^ 
war^rs book, but contented liiinseif with ridiculing his fin* 
tagonlsi under the name of a celebrated empyric. In 17iT. 

* to, TVl3 Dr. Fn'md vai probalily lain loliL ii Tfiry abtc> in bit prufmloii, 
in Irvland, when! Uic Uuktt of S|iri'wi:i- 1 am ijulte when hv 

hiuy^wAS tbrii lurd ILekU'itAAtp mud bid^ tii lemidfl, urwbml he ii^tjenciiio dn, Ht ' 
It iVDubl jiip[Aar, to Jord Bu- hsTing U>eu Hr«tml montVit Imd ftnj 

liiigbrotcc in liii>i bi'hajf, iLn ]ordbhj|i cuiavcriiAtiun «ab bimj but J bt'ftr bt I 
mays ln hi& iiiidwerp dmtfed 0rt;; 3 of ' Is to mttrttd jdur gTmcCii Whtnl' 
tbut Am la i>r. Fjceiiidj I b«te hour mgalnth^l ityaur grtict^t 

kiioirn hiui lung, nud CHr>aol be wiib- murti 1 tbotild ila J irill tvA. frniL 
«ut s«iD^ fill blm^ lie tospikiib^a the ^^ueen in (hi‘ mu'nnfT' 

wa« of Christ Cliurdr. Ha hmt you'direot. I miDi fcc.BoLmciiAcJtr.** 

lent paiUj it * tboiougb s^b^lsn tud ^iteri, by 
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t|i« GulstqnlaTr lacture in the College of pby&iclaof; 
and, m 1720, spoke U^eHarrdan oimiioQt which'lyas af^ - 
terwarJs ptvUlhhed^ In 1723 be wau elected into par)ia- 
metit for Launceston ia^ornirU]; and acting in Jbia 
tion as a senator with that warmth and freedocn which wu 
natural to hitn, be distingtiuhed himself by lOme able 
speeches against measures which he disapproved^ . He was 
supposed to have a hand sn Atterbury*s plot^ as it was 
then called, for the restoration of the Stuart family; and 
having been also one of the speakers in favour of A tter- 
bury, this drew upon bim so much resentoneni^ that the 
Habeas Corpus act being at that time suspendedt he was^ 
March 15, 1722-3, committed to the Tower. He con¬ 
tinued a prisoner there till June 21, when he wal admitted 
to bail, bis sureties being Dr. Mead, Dr, Hulse, Dr> Lever, 
and Dr. Hale; and afteinvards in November, was dis¬ 
charged from his recog)iiBance. Dr. Mead's princely con¬ 
duct on this occasion must not he forgotten. Wh^n called 
to attend sir Robert Walpole in sickness, bo rafuse^t to 
prescribe until Dr Freind was set at liberty, and afker- 
wards presented Dr. Frcind with 50^0 guineas, which he 
had received in fees from his (Dr. Freind'a) patientSir 
Tile leisure a6forded him by this confinenient was not so 
much disturbed by uneasy thoughts and apprehensions, 
hut that he could employ bim^cir id a manner suitable tO' 
his abilities and profession ; and accordingly he wrote 
another letter in Latin to Dr. Mead, ** concerning some ' 
particular kind of Small-pov.'^ Hero also he laid the plan 
fif his last and most elaborate work, “ Th«5 Hbtory of 
Fbysic, from the time of Galen to tbe beginniog of the 
si!tteenth century, chiefly with regard to practice: in a 
discourse written to Dr. MeaJ.’* The first part waa pub¬ 
lished in 1725- the second, the year following. This work, . 
though ju^itLy deemed a masterly performance, both for 
Use and elegance, did not escape centsure; but was ani- 
niadverted upon both at home and abroad ; at home by sir 
Clifton WintHd^Hdeh, in an anonymous tract, OHser- 
vaddfis on Dr. Freind's Hiibjry of Phy^ic^ 172(i, and 

by John Le Clerc In tbe *^7^ibUtAbeque Andenne et Mo- 
derne,*^ but It* repptul<>n suffered very little by either. 

Soon after be obtained bis liberty be was made physician 
to the prince of Wales; and, on that prince’s accession to 
the ^rone as George II. became physician to' the queen,, 
who boAotired him with a shato of'her confidence and 
VoL. XV. 1 
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Very e&rly 1727-Bj hishop Alkerbury ad* 

' diissecl to Dr. Fneiiid his cetehrated ^ Letter on the Cha¬ 
racter ef Japia^** of whom he justSy considered this learned 
j|>b^siciiln to he the modern p;ott>type^ But whatever 
pinion bo entertained of his profes^iional abilities^ it ap¬ 
pears from ** Atterbnry’s Correspondence” that.he IW 
aome reason to regret^ if not resen^ Dr* Freiud’s become 
iDg a favourite at court, and as Mr. Morice informs 

an ahnoluie courtier.’* Dr, t'reind did not, liowever, 
tong.enjoy this favour, but died of a fever, July 26^ 172^, 
in hU fifty ^second year. Their majesties expressed, ibc 
utmost concern^at ms death, and settled a pension upon 
his widofir, Anne, eldest dauj^hter of Thomas Mortce, esc|. 
pa^^tnasi^r of the forces in Portugal. Dr. Freind married 
tins 1|idy in ltO£^, and by her had an only son, John, who 
ms educated at Westndnster school, and became after* 
warfl^ si student at Christ Church in Oxford, lie died in 
1^52, UMmarried. Dr. Freind was buried at Hitcbam in 
fiuchijighaoishire, near vvjiiclt he had a seat; but there is 
amotiuutcnt erected to hiin in Westmlrister-abbey, with a 
suitable inscription. He had himself rendered the like 
kind^olKcc to more than one of his friends, being peculiarly 
happy in this sort of composition; £br the inseriptlon on 
'the moTiument of Sprat, bishop of Rochester, was from 
his pen; but that on Philips, which had been ascribed to 
hum, is since aaccrtjiiued to be by Atterbury. Dr. Wigan 
jiubllsbed bis Latin works together at London, in 17:13, 
in folio, adding tp them a translation of his History of 
Physic** into the same langnnge, uith an excellent histori- 
, cal preface; and whale is prefixed an elegant de¬ 

dication to his royal patroness the late queen, by his bro- 
. ther Dr. Robert Freind. Hia works wer^ reprinted at 
. Paris in 1735, 4to, 

Dr. Freind, in bis last will, dated March 12, 1727, di* 
rects all his pictures to be sold (except those of .hia wifb, 
^ bU son, the bishop of Rochester and uis soand hia own 
. brother). He gives 1004 a year to.bia brother \VillUin, 
and 1000/1 to Christ Church, .Oxford, to fiwod an ^^ato- 
. mical lecture. Tho greater part or, bis .^rtunb be hk~ 
queathed to his nephew .^dliam, aon. tb^bla lumber 
bert’' His widow died in Sej;^ 17^7.' niah^ of 

Ilitcham was purchased by the Preiuds. in J7^«r ^4 
trniied in that family until the death of Robert Ffeihd', esq. 
Jau« l7$0, socn> miter which ’ it - was^ ptttcbascd by the 
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preset XorA who lias a ^oiis'e lit that 

yoiirh4i<»i: ' jv ' . j .i^ 

Is llttTc occasioa to quote aothoriiies in prabe cif 
l^r. F/etnd, works, ate a lasting teatttnorry of.hia 

^unpomoibti abilities id his^ professtuu* He was not ^nTjr 
l^iietAXed Hi this couotrv, baton the continent^‘l>y'Hbf^ 
nVan^ HelVettuI, Hecquet:^ and Boerbajive, Hitobaractn 
is'perhaps drawii with most fidelity anti elegance Dr, 
Edward Wifftot in tbe'Harreian dration of i73S;’. | 

■' FEEIND (lloaEivr), eldest brother of the preceding, 
'Was born in 1667, and ndniiited in 1660 at Westminster 
school, whence he was elected to Christ Church, Oxford., 
in^ While. a student there he wrote some g04^ 
verses on the inauguration of king VVilliam add qweh 
'Mary, whicb Vrere printed in the Oxford codection. Ih 
the celeb fa dispute between Bentley and Boyle, Mk 

I'Veind was & warm partistan for the hoaour of his. college, 
but Eventually more lucky with Bentley than his br 9 - 
tUEr, Dr. Jghn*. Aneiceof our author's was married fo 
a Won of Dr. Bentley, who, after that event, conceived'^'a 
"better opinion of the Christ Church men, and declared 
'that ** Freind had more good learning in him than ever be 
had iniagmed." Mr. FreinJ proceeded M. A'. June J, 
became second master of Westminster school in 1609, knd 
'acct^itlated the degrees of B, and D. .D. July 7, 1709, - fit 
71L be published a'Sermon preached before the houiieof 
common^i, Jau, 30, 17 kO*M, and in the same year he mc^ 
ceeded Duke, the poet, in the valuable Tivin^ of yt^kney, 
Oxfordshire; became head master of Westmitister ichi^l, 
'and is said either to have drawn up, or to havd revised the 
^prEambte'to thh^ ekid of Oxford's :pateikt of peerage* - In 
"March after his brother. Dr* John, was ebip- 

pikted^lp the Tower, hecaoited much speculation in WHt- 
^o6l't^n0 its vicinity, by giving for^ a theme, 
iP“ Erdtdr, 'he deTOre'-^'Fratreoi*” In 1724 he .published-Ci- 
‘‘terdV Orator*"'ttodlo Mr* fiowyer, the celebrated 

^jpTih^ef* was fd.Uelifed tp^hifiir'jfoT'tbe Westminster 
'w^tbe^cbAnatioh^fGeoT^e -lT* Tn A^hit 1729, Dr*Freifid 
\%}tatn^ 's^'candtlry of WitidsOr," which in '1731 he cX- 

"p^^end of Wesi|0instcr, and in'1793'^ 

' ichbdl Tq 1734 he wo*' disiipdos^^q f 

' V?itney"f0 hU .*bh ^^aftethrards dean of Canter- 

~ f -p*“ "■ ^ 
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Im^)» cBiild Dot do it without the pemmioti of biiliap 
ttoodly, which he had liitle I'ficisoa to exi^ect* On appli* 
however, to that prolato, tlirongh quten Corolinfl 
mod lady Sundou, he received tbit kconi« anawert “ ir 
itr, frciod can wk loan grant it.” Dr. Freiiid’i tetter* 

Wj Sundun ire itill eiiating, and prove that be bad i« 
Tutle icrnple in aaking^ as biabop Hoadly had in Mattering 
e lady, who, by her influence with queen CirDline, he- 
eame a considerable time tlie sole arbitresa of ebnreb*^ 
prb/ermentSu In 1744 Dn Krettid rcafgned bia stall at 
WestraiDster iu farour of his son, aitd died August &, 1751. 
By Jane bia wife, one of tbe two daughters of Dr. f^amuel 
DeJangJe, a prebendary of Westminster, he had two tons,. 
CbmrJeSp who died in 173^, and William, his successor at 
Witney, and afterwards dean of Canterbury. 

Dr. i>«ind wrote a good tleal of poetry, Latin and 
Bqgtish, the for me r thou gii t p re ferable. His var iou i pieces 
a|^ inserted in .Mr. Nichols's collect loti. He was a man 
of nuqtiettjonable learning, but held in less estitnation 
than bis brother the physician, on the score of personal 
cbpiroctcn His son, Dr. William Freind, dean of Canter* 
bury^, some particulars of whom may be found mouriu- 
ihprity, died in I76ti. ’ 

FHKlNSHKhUUS (John), a learned classical editor, 
was born in 1^6, iu the city of Ulm in Swabia, aihlalter 
atudying law iti the universities of Marpurg and Gieuen, 
came to St^sburgb, where some poetical attempts in the 
German langtmge recommended him lo Matthias Bemeg^ 
ger, who made him his librarian. With this advantage, ht 
applied to those classical pursuits on which bU faose mtt> 
He come afterwards to France, wliere be was adodited 
among the king’s interpreters, but did not remaio hm 
above tbnee years, returning in 1637 to Strasburgb^ wbm 
he married tbe daughter of hia painni BeriMget. Tfat 
anivenity of Upial making him Tery liberal o4nri,' be ae* 
cramd the profestorsbtp of etoquenee, and fined tbaa 
omce for five yeurs^ Queen Chrastma then invited Idta to 
her court, appointed him her librarian and hiftorinya f ihef , 
with iOOO crowiii salary, and a tables but the tbti 
tmuntiy not agreeing with him^ he waaolrijged Icqelt thia 
profitable situation in 1645, and return heMe. Ftehiihew 
VMtti ms a man of extensive learnitig; foty'besides Utin, 

* 4. t 

* &«SDi el Cilnftr^sryk^KltlKitiV Vwwi. 
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Gfleek, and Hebfew, he wai famUiar witli ftfmoit all th^ 
liviug Ueguagci oF Europe, and bit fame induced thk 
deotor Palatine, when he prelected the reatoration of the 
UBivewty of Heidelberg, to appoint him honortty pro*- 
feaioc) and electoral counsellor- He accordingly fvimoyhd 
wkh^bU family to Heidelberg in 105^, and ui^ tbera 
in 1660. 

Freiaidtemiut (rendered many service! to the republic of 
letters, firit by his edition of Florus, whom he corrected 
and explained very happily. His &^er-tn*latv, Berneg-^ 
ger, engaged him in this work; and wai afterwards snr* 
prised at the great penetiation and judgment which 
freinshemius bad shewn in discovering what had escaped 
all the learned before hioi^ This was hi'st published wneti 
he was a very young man, in 16S2, Svo, and bis ootei 
have been printt^ entire in the best editions of this auUror, 
So have his notes upon Tacitus; which, though short, are 
very judicious, relating to such particulars as Lipsius and 
the other critics either knew not or omitted. This was 
published in I6:iy and I664-, with an admirable index. 

But the works by which he has been most distinguished, 
ar& bis famous supplements toQuimus Curtiui and Lity* 
There was a tuppleiueut, indeed, to Quintus Curtius be* 
^re; but as that was nothing more than a oiiserable com*' 
pUation from Justin and Arnan, without eithet judgment 
or order, Freinshemiua tliought it expedient ^ draw op n 
new one. For this purpose be consulted emy author, 
Greek and Latin, ancient and modem, which could be of, 
the least use, and executed bis usk so nioch'^to thh appro¬ 
bation and aatiilaction of the public, that thty almost^ 
ceased u> deplore the loss of the two drst books or 'this en^ 
tertaiaiug historian. His edition appeared at Strasbui^gh," 
i§4Q^ 2 yolt* Some, however, have still more admireft 
hb supplacDotit to Livy, which is composed with equaf 
jadgmeoc and learning, and mast have been a Hercuroiti 
hbotti;: Le Clerc has printed this Guppiement ^with hid 
inaequivie edition of Livy ot Atnsterdatn, J7I0. He ded 
^nsfi the whole to be very ingenious and learned, but 
ibinka that there is most purity and elegance in the first 
tail hooka eftt; tome speeclies in wbichafe mcoinjiarablA 
T3m het ii, that these ten books were published in thft 
imtbor'a life time; the others^after his death- Herid^ 
what bai been mequo&cd above, ^>eio3hQiWii^.wrpte.aot£a 
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iiiierte^'in Holitit^s^s^ edit* AmsL 
&rtdh6t1M^phi)dlogfcaF'perrerrn£tnces/^ 

'FflEiHErDE AndradA "(H^acinthe), 'wn elegant 
gues^ weiter iri’prose and verae^ wag bowl hi 1^97,-at Btgi ,' 
id'Pbrtt^al^' 5dtd becam’abbrfi of St Mary de Cbatis. ^ tM ‘ 
ap^tt^red Jit first'with some 'distinction at the court 
Sprain, 'btU hia attachment to the hoiwe of Bragatrza im- ^ 
pedtd hts advanrtment In rfl'4f>, when Jbhh IVV'waa^ 
pJochtiTTied king of' Pi^ringAl, he wi^ht to hfs court, And" 
was WLdI received* ' Yet it was found*difficult to’ Advance'' 
Ihm; for he’wAs of too hghl ami careless a character to bb^ 
empniyed in' diplomatic business ; and though the 
would have gtfne so far as to make him bishop’of' Tilled,^ 
tbb''dignity he had the wisdom "tii refuse, liell-knowing'' 
tbat'ihe ppfie who did nut acknowledge hu^ master as ktng,’ 
would never eoufirin bis appo^Dt^nent ns''bislibp* 'He'didf^ 
nOt'tboose, be said, idercly to personate a bishop, like an"^ 
actor on a stage*' Ho died at Lisbon in H5.^7, ’NotWith*’ 
standing the iSvity of his chameter, be bad a ’genius' 
heart, and vkis a firm and active friendi He wrote 
nrach auetess; ’ hb Life of Don 'Jhan de Is' 

esteemed tme of the best written books iii the Foftrtguese'' 
lafiigtiBge* It'was publis^heH in* folio, sAd was ttanslated= 
into Eatih-hf'Hotto, an Italian Jesuit. ' He'-wrotdraise a^ 
small iihtnber of pOems in the same language, which baVe' 
oonstdenbl^elegance, and are to be fdtmd itra coliedtion^ 
published af Lisbon in 171$, under the title of Fe^rx 
hendcida,” * ' ' ■ ‘ 

FREITAG (John)," a learned jfiiysician, was' bom 
Niteder .Wesal, 'in the dneby’of Oleves^ Oct, $0,15SI; h^t 
bb relations being compelled, by the troubW of tbd tibiea, 
tfi wtifft to Osnaburg, he began bb' classical sfudteii there; 
He was afterwards sent to Cologne, Weiet, and -Helmathdij' 
but his disposition being e^rly tutned t6 medictrfe, os &' 
pfbfbsston, he studied at Rogtock, afierfrards rcCimied ttr 
Hclm^tadt to attend'the lectures of Duncan'Liddell tfudbf 
Ffancis Parcovius;-be Jikewise derived'mo eh »dvRnKigo 
from the lectures of the cclehnited Melbomlu.y irt wboiit^ 
boose he resided lO the capacity of tutor'to his sotf, 
was sohn thought fit fo give private lecfures'td thcYonugrt^ 
atudeota on the practice of physic* Hie'afierwurds'let^ured 

^ r . ^ K t * 

* JugmivMdei Oiiiw»L j + ' ' i ' 

S iftomitvdikt' HiiL—’Sec mwB of thli teoiilj uivk; Aiidrii4% Ik 
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tn jHibtlc as proCesaor extraordinary ; ^4 in l€oi^ it the. 
age of twenty-three^ bo obtained th^ ordinary proEniqr* 
ship in live tiiiivepiityf .wbich office he tilled during foiir 
yeara He then took bis degree of doctor, and went 
the court ot Philip S^iamimd^ duke of BrunswiekXiineii-']^^^ 
burg, and bishop of Osn«burg,-who had appointed him 
hb principul physici|n> About 1^2, Erfiesi^ ,duke of 
Holstein and eari of bchawenbiirg, otiered him the same 
office, with the addition of the chief medicai^profesaonhip ' 
in the uitiTcrsity which he bad lately founded at Kintetn ; 
but hi» patron would not pemut him to accept it* This 
prince-bishop dying in 1629, hli nephew, duke Frederic 
Ulric, gave Freltag the option of being his chief physician^ 
or of resutning his professorship at Heimsudt. He con* . 
tinued at Osnaburg, where the new b^isbop retained him . 
as his physician, and also appointed him one of fiis chain-*, 
berlains* He also served his successor in the same capt-^ 
city, but was dismissed in 1631, on account of .bis refusal 
to become a catholic. Ffc found protection and patronage,-,, 
however, under Ernest ^Cassiniir, count of Nassau, and-: 
the counts of Bertbeim, who procured for him the vacant. 
professorship in the university of Groningen* He fultilied^ 
this new appointment wUb great reputation, and coutiuued, 
to distinguish hinaself fay the success of hU practice till the 
decline of bis life, which was accelerated fay a compljcA*'. 
tion of maladies. Dropay, gout, gravel, audfever^ tertuH- 
nated hh life Feb* S, 1641, ^ I 

Frettng was a follower of the chemiaal sect, and also 
pariiiian of the philosophy of the anciently*to which in.' 
deed he retained bis auacbmeut with so much faigiiliy,,tiia^^ 
no eflbrts of hi> friends could ever prev^l upon him to * 
change Uis opiuion. He published several works* i. “ Noctet i 
Medicte, sive de Abusu Mediciuce Tractates”, Franefor^r 
1616* 2* Aurora Medicorum Galeno-chemicorum, sauf 
de recUl purgandi methodo c priscit sapientioB; decretia>. 
poattiminio in lucem redacta,*' i^d* 1630. 3. “ Dupu^fi 

tie Mcdica de morbU substantitiBHet coguatia t^usestioniUii^ 
contra bujns teinjKiris Noyatores et Paradoxologos,*^ 
ningen, 1632* 4* Disputatio Medic^caltdi innati esseiwf 

tiaui juxta veteris AJcdiciriie & Philosophic decreta expliri 
c^Tts, oppoiita N entericorum et Novatoittm Pamdo^,^!;.' 
ibtd. 1632. 5* ** De Osais natura et niedicamenus opiaiJi = 

X*iber singitlaris^ Groningen, 1632/ ^ DUpntMiti 

Medico-philosdphiea '4^ Fortnartim 6rigm^?,^**t3ronhig6n, 
1663. ** Oratio patiegynca de persuua et officio Phar^ 
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nucopsi,’! &c. ibid. 1633. 8. “ Detaatio et solida Re-> 

fntatio nova SecUe Sennerto-Paracchica,” AtnstefdaiR, 

■ FREMINET (Maktih)} ft celebrated French painter ; 
fi» bom at Paris 'iki 1567* When he was itudying at 
Kome, the iuffra^ei of that place were divided bebwecu 
Michael'A ngelo Cararaggio) and Joseph of ArpinOj called 
Giuseppino; .and he succeeded in imitating the excellent 
cuin of both« Ue was a great master of design,, and orthe 
sciences connected with his art, pers|>ective and architec¬ 
ture ; but there is a boldness in bis manner, opproachiDg 
to hapdnefis, which Is not always approved. Xietiry IV, 
however, appointed him hU chief painter, andLouUXUL 
honoured him with the order of Sst. Michael, He palmed 
thecielitig in the chapel at Fontainbleau, and died at Paris, 
June iSf 1619.* 

FHKMONl*. See PEltROT, 

FRENCH (John), an English physician, the son of John 
French, of Broughton, 'near Banbury in Oxfordshire, was 
born tbei^ in 1616, and entered Ncw-Jnn-hall, Oxford, in 
1633, when he took his degrees in aria. He afterw^di^ 
studied medicine, and acted as physician to the parlia¬ 
mentary army, by the patronage of the Fiennes, men of 
great influence at that lime; he was also one of the two 
pbynciftns to the whole army under general Fairfax* 
164d, when the earl of Pembroke visited the university bf 
Oxford, he was created M* D. and^ was about ibo same 
time physician to tfie Savoy, and one of the coUcge. He 
went abroad afterwards as physician to the English army at 
Bitlloigpe, and died there in Oct, or Nov. 16£7* Besides 
translations of some medical work:; from Paracelsus ajid 
Glauber, he published The Art of Distillatiou,*^ Loud* 
1651, 4to.; and The Yorkshire. Spaw, ov a Treatise jof 

Four fitmous medicinal wells: via* the tfpaw, or vitrioUqe 
well 4 tlie itinkiiig or sulphur well; the dropping or petri¬ 
fying well; and jyt Magnus-well, hear Knareaborow in 
VorksbireL Together with the causes, venues, and use 
thereof/* Lend. 1652 and ,1654, i2po, republished .at 
Halifax, 1760, 12mo.^ 

FllENICLEDE BESSY (Bernard), a celebrated French 
tnathematictaQ of the seventeenth century, waa tlie con- 
temp^tft^ and companion of Des Cartes, Fermat,, and the 

* Rm'* Cyclv*dw-^MinKct.^H4lier Rilir, MrJ* 

* Dit.-u Hitt'—PNkin^«o.~D'Ai-|?trEiFilkf IV. 

^ Atli* Oi* voh T^pojrapb^. 
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otliar*learned; tnfttLematiciana of' tlieir time^ He w|« 
muted geometncUn of tbe Frentdt academy in i6€S ^ snil 
died in 167^. He had many papers ioserted in the aticicot 
itiemoin of the academy, of l€6&, partieuLmriy ih voLV, 
of that coUecti oil, viz*' I, “A method of resolving pvo« 
bietns by Exclusions.^' Treatise of right-angled Tri« 

angles in Numbers." 3. *' Short tract. oA Combinations/* 
4* ** Tables of Magic Squares/* “ General method of 
making Tables of Magic Squares/’—HU brother Nicolas 
Fn£NxcLE, a poet of the seventeeruh century, born J6Qo, 
at FarU, ^was counsellor to tiie court of the mint^ and died 
dean of the same court, after the year 1661, leaving sevr- 
mi ckhdren. Fretiicle wrote many theatrical pieces; as 

Faletnon,” a pastoral, Svo; " Njobe/’ Svo; L’En- 
tretieJi des Bergi-tr^,’* a pastoral, which is contained in 

Les lliustrca Bergers/^ 8vo.^ Also a poem, entitled, 
** JesuE crucifiti i" a Paraphrase on the' Paalms/' iu 
verse, Ac. * 

FRERLT {Nicolas], an author of profound learaii% 
and considerable abilities, grossly misapplied, wa^ born at 
Paris in He was bred noniinaliy to the Jav, hht 

inclinattons and talenU not being suited to that profes^fem, 
he devoted himself, from an early period, to his favourite 
Btudies of chronology and history* At twenty-five he iv^ 
admitted into the academy of inscriptiooB^ where^he pro¬ 
duced at Uje same time “ A Discourse on the Origin bf 
the French/'' This'treatise, at once bold and learned, 
added to some iudbereet conversations, occationed hit 
being confined iu the BastUle* In his confinement, ^he 
could obtain no book but the dictionary of Bayle, which 
he consequently read so earnestly as almost to ieani it by 
heart* He imbibed, at the same time, the acepticism'.of 
Bay lei, and even went beyopd him in the grostiiess end 
impudence of his inhdel lentimenis, as cleany appeaiS'By 
sQuie of hU writingfl. These were, t. 'VLeuets of Thi^oiy* 
bulus to Leucippe/' in which atheism is reduced to f sys^ 
tern. 2. ** Examination of the Apologata. for Chriitisnitj^’* 
a posthumgui work (not published tdl 1767), no .leas'ob^ 
noxious than the other. Besides these, be wai the autlior 
of, 3> Several very learned niemoirs in the volumes of the 
academy, to which his name is prehxcd; and a few light 
jpublications of no consequence. He died iu 174S^ iu hit 

^ Itiit —Dicliontty. ■ 
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6 tit ytar* ' Hitmrki r^vjTa4 afterward^ and eagerly 

di»cminated by VoliaUe and hi» a&iociates iii>tbeir lioittli<- 
tiea againII religion and monU.,' 

FRtCRON (£li£ Ca'aHeiii&4£), a French jcurndiitt ge^^ 
tifinalty known for havit^ been ihe coolunt object of tbo^- 
satire of'Volutre^ waa born at Qoimper, in J7t9. Hia' 
uleots were couaidenuble, and he cnltivaced them ia ibe 
society ef tbe Jesuits, m^der fathen Brumoy and Bougeant. 
Iq ^73S^ OQ loma dUgust, be quitted the Jesuits^ and A»t 
a dme^wilted the abbd dei, Fontaines, in hii -penodicat 
pubhcatiooi* He then published several pritica) works on 
hii own account, which were generally admired, bui wine* 
times suppressed by authority* His ** Letters on ceriain 
writings of the time** b%an to be pubttihed in 1749, and 
were extended, whh some interruptions, to 13 volumes* 
fn 17/^4 he began his ** Ann^e Liudraire,'* and published 
to that year 7 volumes of it; and afterwards 8 volutnea 
every year as long as he lived, which was tlU 1776^ la 
this work, Fr^ron, wito was a aealouK enemy of the mociert^ 
philosophy, attacked Voltaire with spirit. He represented 
htm as a akUful plagta^fy; as a poet, brlllUnt indeed, but 
inferior to Corneille, Racine, and Boileau; as an elegant^ 
but inaccurate Ijistoriau; and rather the tyrant than the 
king of literature. A great part of this Voltaire could bear 
with fortitude; but a very skilful and victorious attack - 
upon ft bad comedy, La Femme qui a. raison,” drove. 
hint beyond all bounds of patience; and hence/onrard his 
pen was constantly in motion against Fr^ron, whose very . 
tiame.at^py tlnie would put him,in a re^ge, nof was Frdron 
more a favourite with the encyclopedists, wjioso principles ^ 
bo exposed* ' . 

Fr€rpn^ though very skilful in his crklctsms, and of titx* 
comQiQn. abUttiei (as Voltaire himself cunfeseied before be 
was irreepncileably provoked) suffered by the perpetwl., 
hqsfititjes, of an atitagouiit so high in. reputation* Hi»f 
** Aiu>^ LUt^raire,** being constantly accused by Voltaire : 
of partUlkyi,began to be suspected, and -the sale in some* 
m^iisure ^uecreased. in foreign countries his talents,tvfrq;, 
not. well ^understood. He is the hero of Voltaife^s Dun- -: 
ci^, aud nothing loore ts known about him* He was,^ la,- 
trntJt, a man of great uatuml geniui aud bveline^, with-* 
a correct taste, acute powen of discriintnitjon, alldap4H•^ 
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(wM^'he fM^qtedf 
out the fauhs'^of"a H^'had tin active 

false philosojihy, innovatibit^^ alTeCtation^ and «va* 
sb^ily aUft^rhed he luaoutid pnaciptes. 

la Ipftivale tifd bie was eas^ and eilt^alinhg. ^licb trera 
tlte4eal caTentft of thi^ formidable jottmalnt. It mast he 
o^tnedf 3tl^ ifhat he had His partiaFltiee t that he waa 
aometiime's'too precipitate in bii judgfdent*, and uw severe 
in 'his eensd/es.' Too straifg^ a vesenttneht of injifstice 
bctn^etimei^ reiHlcVed him ut^i»t. His language also ums 
soeVe(itne4o^erirefined, though attiVfiya perliectl}^ pure* The 
ac^^mifH''of Angers, Maniauban, Nancy, Marseilles, 
Csen, * Arrai, and'the Arcadi at Rome, were eager to hare 
him enrotlcfl amOng their member}. He died in March 
J77«, at the age of fitty-seven, 

his periodical piiblicitiotis, left several 

wei*kti f* “ Mixcellanies/’ in 3 vols. comprising several 
pOems, to whKcli rt lins only been objected that they are 
laifhkr oven*polished, 2* “ Le* Vrais Plaisira," or the loves 
of Vfemiialtd Adorns*, elegantly translated from Marino* 3* ‘ 
Part of a trandation of LitCrctiU'i, He also supenntcQded 
and retouched BeaOmelle's critical commentary ou the 
Hetiriade, and Arssisted in ^everul literary wqrks,—His son, 
STAnfsiAUS FftBftON, was one of the most active accom- 
pUce« in the ttUbcities which disgraced the French revo¬ 
lution, and appears to have had no higher ambuioii tbati 
to rival Marat and Robespierre lo cruelty. He died at St 
Domihgo tn 1802.* 

FRF.SNAYK ’(Jottli VAOciirfeLlN T>e ah early poet of 
France, father of the etilebrated Ivetcaux, and the Hint 
who wrote satires min French, and an Art of Poetry, was 
bom of a noble family at Fresnaye, near Falaise, in 
1534, He was br^d a lawyer, and became the king's ad¬ 
vocate for the bailliage of "Caen, ^nd afterwards lieuteiisnt- 
general and president of that city, Where he died at the 
age of seventy-two, in 1G06* He wtote, i. “ Satires,” 
which,though esteemed less strong than those of Regnier, 
and less witty than those of Boileau, have truth and na¬ 
ture^ and -contain simple narrative^, the style of which has 
something pleasing. 2, “ The Art of Poetry/* Copious 
ap^ittiens of this perfarmaoc^ may be seen in the notes 
'of Stk Maf% on Botteau*s Art of Poetry, It has cotisidcr- 


1 Hid. Ifiif. 
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»bl« 1iut> merit which bssbcctt iep^r^iftdLed by^htCT 

efforts. .Two book» of Idyllia, and three of epigramSiT. 

epUftphi, and agnneis. 4: A poem on the monarchy^ AIL 
the«a^were collected by himself in m edition of pOiOuv' 
published at Caeo in 1^05.* 

FHESNE (CKAftt^Es pu Ca^qe dp), coiomonly.called 
JDv CAvail a learned frencbTnarti was di^cendcd frofn i' 
good fatutfy^ and born at Amiens in 1610. After being: 
tt^upht polite literature in the Jesuits college tberCf he went 
to study the law at Orleans, and wai swont advooato (o \im 
parliament of Paris in 1631. He practised vome 
ihe biiri hut without intending tu make it the busipesi o£ 
Lis life. He then returned to Amiens, where he devoted 
himself to study, an^l ran through all sorts of learning, 
languages and philo!iophy, law, physic, divinity, and his*. 
tory. in 166Jy, be went and settled at Parity and lOOtv 
after a propustil was laid before Colbert, to collect all the 
authors who at clifFerent times had written the history of 
France, and to form a body out of them. This miniate/ 
liking the proposal, and believing Du Fresne Ute best 
qtialihed for the undertaking, furnished him with memoinL 
and manuscripts for this purpa-ie. Du Fresne wrought 
upon these ma^riats, and drew u[> a large preface, oon* 
taining the names of the authors, their character and isan^ 
ner, the timq in which they lived, and the order iti which 
they ought to be arranged Being informed from dui 
ininiater that bis plan was not approved, andjhat he imiat 
adopt another, and convinced that if he followed the order 
prescribed, the whole work would be'vpoiled,. he frankly 
told bis employers that since he had not l^|i happy enough 
to please those in authority, his advice, was, tbAt.they 
should look out some of the best hands tn the kingdom; 
and at the same time he returned them all their memoirs.' 
{^e BotiqgaT). . Being iliMti, disengaged ifom a te^us 
and laborious uhdertakiiig, he finished his.Glossarylaw 
LfttiUf or Glo^riuin Medis^ et in&uue 

* Diet. HUt.7**Uprvri \v VaUq^eltn. 

* Tbs fuHovm^ inecftote it relAt(*d Radf I'o treat vllti tliein.' 
of JUr. 'Du Cinge: vt^t Ibr certain ihre (h«r''«iiibnwt bti oiTertltut iH^ 

of tariff a&tl {Krint^ had KtRb^d'fo^tbt 

inf loss old trunk ituod in a tkiry fuuiUlctnity a heap'oTtnall failf 

contcr of faU cablnctj ho loU th«w pipi-r not laffW Uua tK« 

Owl It .ooatai^tied ma^triali » iu/or. «t>S 'whiok Mtmcd Vo Mm 

ckot to mukfr a book, and if thty been tom to piwoa'si ofno losiiiierdt 
vouid BudcruiJ^t to print iU lie iIifp Du CanfO IsHfcbtd ttt tKeir jitl» 
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wblfih Wy general commendation; and tii'Cnglfc 

Hadrian'Va1e»itf«j in hn prefade to the'Valesiattaj note^ 
•ieveral' aihuike# in it is nevertheless a very excelleftt 
and usefiil work: It was afterwatds enlarged by the addition 
of more volumes; and the edition of Paris, by Carpentiert 
lT33v niaker no leis than t\x in folio ; to which Car^ 

E entter afiamrd^ added four of rapplenvent. Both have 
een sincr excellently abridged^ consotidated, and tid- 
proved^ in 6Volf. SVo, published at Halle, !fY2—1734. 
His next performance was a ** Greek Glossary of the itilddlb 
age,** consisting of carious passages and remarks^ most 
of which are drawn from manuscHpts very little known. 
This work b in 2 vols. folio. He was the author and editor 
also of aeveraL other performances. He drew a genealo* 
gica) map of the kings of France. He wrote the history 
Constantinople under the French emperor!;, which was 
printed at the Louvre, and dedicated to the king. He 
published an historical tract concerning John Baptist't 
head, some relics of which are sup|iosed to be at Amiens: 
He published, bstly; editions of Cinimmus, Nicephorus, 
Anna Commena, Zonaras, and the Alexandrian Chro* 
fiicoti, with learned dissertations and notes, 

Du Cange, ait he is more commonly called, died in 
1633, aged seventy-eight; and left four clnldren, on whom 
Louia XIV, settled good pensions, in consideration of their 
father*! merit.' 

'Though the general merits and abilities of this projbund 
and’accurate ety itvologist have been ot'tcti recorded, Dr. 
Burney pays tribute to his memory for^the aaslstanca 
which he hat frequently afforded muaical historians, when 
all other resources failed, Tn the slow progress of the art 
of music from the time of Gnido, ivhoso labours were 
wholly devoted to the facilitating the study of canto fermo 
by the monks and chorVaters ; in the glossary ** De b Basse 
Latiniid/* € volumes folio, we lind the derivation and 
darly use of muHcal terms and phrases, panicalarly in 


tiln, and fiositifety timru^ tbrfh ihit 
tb^.DttVfcnpt was in Ihe truuk. At 
linfOk, ont 0l,th«iu hstjDf riewd 
itith ftvwt ■.Unlwn seme fjf lUieM 
SMpf 1 ^ P*P*r, dwoTBivd saioft 
which he Itufw to b4 iha 
-of Dll Cent*. He fouird., loOp 
tbst it was Doi inpnewijJe to [jlaue 
it<!m la OPdw. bmtwe beginning 
^r vTerf w^rJ which the Iff to eul^or 


vnd«fteofc in esp^sin, he hHl nagtil 
thetiT aiphatiel iqnllf. With tltis kej, 
end tbe kuo^kilge' he baJ cpf the ei- 
teniifie eriiffitHm of Mr. D« Cengeg W 
did not hesiTAie a moenent to hidmMiay 
for the trunk afitl the nehes it ooa-. 
tiined. Thi! t^CAty was caoduded 
without further eiplAoitkio; and such 
Wit the nrrgiTi of the rabiout QUn* 
Htium Mtdia* flt hitiRiK Lattniutis.'* 
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Franct kivd ritighbouni)^ mtea ; «fi(l U '*c4ifcel^^^ 
tfrm cotinectetFwuh the music of the church, of which tin 
'cariy uaa mft}^ not be found, either in this Glossary,^or in 
iti ct>h tin nation hy Carpentter, 4 vols, folio.’ ' : 

'FRESMOY (CtiAKtia ALPHONStJB du], a celebrated 
French poot and painter, was-born ai Paris in t6 f t. Ht« 
father, who was att%nHfieiUcipotttecary In that cbyinterred 
him for the medical professien, and duHttg tlic first year 
which be spent at college^ lie made very 'Considerable 
progrei^ an b” studies; but as soon as be vas ratsed 
to the highest XT tosses, and began to contract a taste 
poetry, his genius for b appeared, and he carried^aU tho 
prises of b, which were proposed to cicctte the emufatibh 
of his fellow-students. B\^ inchnactoLi for poetry wfs 
heightened by exercise^ and his earhest performaiteea 
■hewed tEkat he was capable of attaining Very consolerabTo 
fame m this pursuit, if bis la\e of paiiiUJig, which et^ually 
'possci^etl had not divided hi!k time and ap^dication* 
At kuit lie laid aside all thoughts of the study of ^physic, 
and declared absolutely for that of painting, notwithstanding 
the oppoution of his parents, who by all kinds of s^veri^ 
endeavoured to divert him from pursuing that art, the pro* 
fcGiion of which they unjustly considered in a very cou- 
temptible lighu But the strengih of his inclination de^ 
featiug all the measures taken to suppress it, he took‘tire 
fiiM opportunity of cultivating his favourite study. 

He was nineteen or twenty years of age wheo he began 
to leafn ui tlcsign under Francis Perier, and having spent 
two years in the school of that painter, and of Simon 
Vouet, he thought proper to take a journey into Italy, 
where b« arrived at the end of 1633, or the beginning of 
i634. As he had during bis studies, applied btinsl^f 
very much to that of geometry, be began u|^ bia'comtng 
to Home to paint land^apes, buildings, and encietit^rubis* 
But, for tEie fir^t two years residence tt> that city, he-fiad 
the utmost dilHculty to support hiinself, being abandoned 
hjr hii parents, who resent^ bis having rejected theif ad- 
.vioe in the choice of his profession ; and the iHde stack of 
mon^ which he bad provided -befol-e "iie left ^Firtwi^c, 
proving Bcart» suificient for the ^xpehces of' Ms joifmy 
to Itsty* Being deititute therefbr^ of ^fnends'and 
ijoaiOtemoe at Rome^ he was reduced ta'kticb distress, 

* Hiitf w Cyit.-^^Chfqfcp y i ' i ^iii j 
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bis chief lubsb^teoc^ for the greatest pavt^f:irtb«t tipw wis 
tiresd,, and a sipaU^jjWitity.of cheese. .But he directed 
sense .of nnesiiy circiuuM^ac^^.hy an iiueose and iode- 
fhtigabie appltcadnn to peintkig». oqtU the arrival of the 
celebrated Peter Mignard^ whn bad been the eomptnion 
of bis studies under Vouet, set him more at ease. They 
imesediatety engaged in the strictest friendships IWing to« 
gether in the same bouse, and bemg.commoniy known .at 
Jtope by the name of the cm^ 

ployed by the cardinal of Lyons in copying all the best 
pieces in the Farnese palace. But their principal study 
wu the works of Raifaelie and other great masters, and the 
antiques; and they were constant in their attendance cveiy 
evening at the. academy, in designing after models^ 
Mignard had superior talents in practice ; nut Du Freinoy 
was a great master of the rules, history, and theory of his 
profession. They communicated to each other their re* 
marks and sentiments; Du Fresnoy furnishing his frieiut 
with noble and excellent ideas, and the latter instructing 
forioer to paint with greater expedition and ease. 

^ Poetry GhareU with painting the time and thoughts of 
Da Fresnoy, who, as iie penetrated into the secrets of 
the latter art, wrote dowri his obacrvatiotis; and having 
at last acquired a full knowledge of the subject, formed a 
design of writing a poem upon it, which he did not finish 
till many years afterwards, when be bsd consulted the best 
tfrriters, and examined witii the utmost care the most ad¬ 
mired pictures ill Italy. While be resided there he painted 
several pictures,^ particularly tlie Huihs hf the Campo 
Vacciiio,'^ with the city of Rome in tlie figure of a womoh: 
a young woman of .Athens going to see rite niotiament of 
'lier lover, ApC. One of his best pieces is Mars hading 
.L»vm|a sleeping/* He had a pecLiliar esteem for the 
.works of Titian,, several of which he copied^ imitating that 
^eJKellent paititor in bis colourii>g, as be did Caniicci in hii 
designs. About ,16&3 he went to Venice, and traveUed 
^ough {..piiibai'dy, after which he returned»to France. 
|]e had bit poem to tha^b^st painters in all places 
through4vtiicbhe passed, a^d .particularly ta-Albmno and 
then at Bologna 4 .aod he.iconsulted several men 
&moui br.Mieir ^kiU in polite . Ikerature. He arrived at 
.Paris in 16£6j where he paiptod several pictures, and cop- 
tinned to revise his poem, on which he bestowed so much 
attention as frequetftly to interrupt his professional Ja^ 
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trour^p Batf'thQYlgb he wee deslreTis to *ee bU wof^ 
Ribed, he thought it iitiproper to print the Latin withduc 
8 Fteneh translation^ ^bicb was at length made bj Da 
Ptletil Du Fresnoj bad just begun a cqiumentarf upen itf 
iHiew he was-seieed with a and after tan^tshsAg 

four Qr five moiiths under it; died at the house ot one of 
bis brothers, at ViHi'ers-3e-bel, four leagues from Paris, 
irr From the thne of Mignard^a rctufii to Paris in 

]6.S8» the two friends continued to live together uatil ddadi 
■eparated them. 

His' poem was not published til! three years af%6r 'bts 
deatby at Paris, 12mo, with the French version, and re- 
uiarka of Mons. Dti Piles, and it has hc^en justly admired 
for its eleg&noe, perspicuity, and the utility of the in^ 
•truotion it contains, lu 16^4, Dryden made a'prose 
translation of it into English, which he accompanied With 
his ingenious parallel between poetry and painting. It 
was again translated into English by Mr, WilU, a painter, 
who gave it in metre without rhyme. attempted to 
produce the sense of hU antlior in an eiqual niitnbef«f 
fines, and thus cramped his own skill; and produced a 
work unequal in itself, in which, however well ho appears 
to have understood the original te^^t, he fails to impret* it 
on bis reader* It is now almost totally forgotren. More 
«mp1e,justice has been done in our language’ to the talents 
of 'Du Fresnoy, by our late skilful poet, William Mason, 
M. A.; by whom, in 1782, he was first clotlied in an Eog^ 
lish dress suited to his elevated pretensions. And sttIL 
greater honour was done to him by the band of that extra¬ 
ordinary genius of our isle in the art of painting, sir Joshua 
Reynolds, for whose more valuable remarks upon she most 
important points in the poem, Mr. Mason was induced to 
discard those of Mans. Bn Piles. By tlie uiikm of the u* 
lents of twb men 'so renowned in the arts of poetry ^ud 
^ntiiigf'Bu Fresnoy is rendered for ever dear ii6 the 
English reader ; and the thorough knowledge be has ex'*' 
bibited of the best principles of the art of painting, \% be- 
oeme more agreeably and more extensively 

- FR£SNY'(Cf]anLES Riviere no), a French poet,, chiefly 
edobrated for his dramatic writing; was born at Paris 
1649. ^He had a good natural taste ibr muslCf'^pmntingf,- 
icolpture; architecture, and all the line arts, Kd 


t Lir« prcSxed ^ train1att{)ti.^MoraffL..^D^ArfrDfiUr. 
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•lw» Uote Cemt Ujiiig-out gmnlcDtp «nd thb procured hiui 
tbe piece'ot overseer of garden*^ to the king, which be sold 
»^moderate sum^^as « supply to hU extravugatice^ 
wbk;b w«f unbounded* He was valeude*cliambre to Louit 
X£V* and highly in favour with him; but his love of 
pence, outwent even the boun^ of bia master* There 
are two men/* said Loub^ whom I shall never enrich, 
Frciny and Bontennit^* These were hit two voJett'^de'^ 
chnmbre* who were well matched in extravagance. At 
letigtli, Fresny sold all his appointrnetits at court, and dew 
from the constraint of VersaillcG to the iiberty of Parjsj 
where he became a wnter lor^ the stage. Hu is the person 
Tvlio is buoiourously represented by Le Sage in his*‘i>iuble 
Boiteu^,^* as marrying bis laundress by way of paying her 
bill.' He was twice married, and both times, it is said, in 
a similar way, - He wrote many dramatic pieces, some of 
which were long established on the stage. These were, 
** La Ueconciliaiion Normande, Le Double Vpyage, La 
Coquette de Village, Le^ Marriage rompu, Esprit 'de 
Gontradictiuii, Le Dedlt.*' He was also the autlior of 
cantatas, which he set to music himself; several songs, 
.somo of which were famous; a little work often reprinted, 
called ** Les Amusements serieux et comiques,” and 
** Nouvelln HUtdrlqiies all enlivened by a singular and 
gay bincy* He died, aged seventy-six, in 1724. D^Alem- 
bert has drawn a paraldcl between Desiouches and him at 
comic WTitets. His^works were collected in 0 volumes, 
duodeckiiQ.' 

FREYTAG (Fjtei>£li1C GotThilf)-, an eminent literary 
historian, was the son of a learned schoolmaster, who is 
very highly celebrated by Ernesti, and was born at Scbulp- 
forieii, in li2S. ^,AII we know of his persona) Jiistory 
that he studied daw, and became a burgotnaster of Nurem¬ 
berg, where he died in 1776, His principal writings are^ 
U fthinooeroi^veteruai aoriptorum mouumeiuU desciip-, 
ttUr* Leipsic, 1747, ttvo* 2. Analecta iiterarip deLibris 
rartoribus^^' ibid. L75<^ jivo. 3. ** Oratorum ac Hhctorum 
Grafcoruvif quibus statuw.hoporis causa positiie fuerimt, de-^ 
caa,’* ibid. 17^3. -4.Adparatus litterurius, ubi )ibn p;irtiin 
ootiquiparttm rari recensenuir,*' ibid. 1752'-^17.C5, 3 voli. 
evo. ' Tliis if a conimuation of the Analecta literaria,^’ 
^d.botb arc of the highest value ^ bibliographers. * They 

j 

' DjcI. ^fictronj 9*1, XVIJ 

Voi.. XV. K 
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afford aatdking proof of astidtiLtff clM “applfcaki^ ind 
a ditcritniamliitg judp;Ai6nt in appreciating tb# talue'^ 
Mrhat 90^ termed rare and curioua books. Speolrtinn 

bUtorke lUeratie, quo virorum, feminarunique 
nemoria recoiitur^** ibid. 1765, 3vo,' 

^ £ RELZlStt, or probably FRAZER, (Amadw* 

.was bom at Ciiamberri, 1692, descended from a dUtii^ 
gub^hed fondly of tlie robe, orjgmally of Scotiand,^ 'He 
wuft intended for the ofoce oi magistiwfee, but hU faitilly, 
hi compliance with his incUnatton, perrrdued him fo go 
into the military aerrice, from whicli be eotared the oorM 
of engmeer* in 1707, He was sent by the oemrt, In d7 M ^ 
to ejcamiiie the Spniiish cokmies at Peru and Chili | and 
employed bis ulents for fortifications'at St. liflalo, at St. 
Domingu 1719, and at Landau 1726, lioMUiictli y^ar'he 
alio reeeii^ed the croei of 8t. Loiiii, and married* Fresier 
was afterirardB employed in Breiany, but rose no bighet 
than the rank of Jusiitenant-colonel, the varicNis cmntnlis'- 
stOQS in which bo had been engaged having prevenied hit 
being present at more than two siege #; and the nmnbdr of 
sieges at which the ofHcers of engineer! have been pfc^ 
sent, are tbe iteps by which they rise to sifpenorataJtioas. 
He died October 16, 1779, leaving two daughaers mar> 
ried, and a grandson, hts son’s child. This aon died be** 
fore Freaier, on board aking^t ship, in tbe storm of 
which sunk him with all his property* His works ore, 
*‘Tf*des Feux d*Artifice,'* 1747, 8vo. Voyagede la 
Mer du Slid,*' 1716, 4to. “ Tbeorie et Pratique de for 
Coups des Pierres et des Bais," Strasburg, I76ii, 0 wols. 
4to; an abiidgaientof this work, by tbe title of 
de Stereotomte,*' Paris, 1759, 9 vols. 

FKEZZL See FOLiCNO* 

FRIART, See FREAHT, 

FRISCHLIN (NfcoD£ift76), aleemod^ortUcal andpeetv- 
cal writer of Gennatiy, was^bo^n it Baling, in Baabts^ in 
1547* Hjs father being a miniater mnd'i man of letters^' 
taught him the rudidients of learnings had then sent hitbr 
to Tubiogeci, where he made lo anaurig a prograss^iu^ the 
Greek and Latin tongues, that he is Mid to have written^ 
poetry id both when ho was no more'tbati thtnaeii 
of age. _ He continued to improm himself in compoatiiOiia 
of several kinds, as well prose as verse ; and at ttig MM y 


^ D'nit. Oni^tnaiti 


« Diet. HjtL 
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» profeMCHT in university ©f Tabin- 
turn hy priinUpnliy tqward't poetry^, 
Mffiuebi^tbai ri^ Mdchinr AdnmiieiCi he really could 
ttuJcii vHimid'he warned thenh 7^ be w&i ao* 
qtiaifited with every port of science and Jeai'fitog^^ ^ i He« 
uicd^tl^Qdecate/jn philo3Ophicid^<ii0piite«; and Xa eead 
pubhc ieoH^ros li^ osEtliecnetiea and-^sirenemyt before be 
held imcbed hU twemty’^bfth year* - In 1579, biti reptitatioo 
ll^iptgmuclt ext^idedf be hibd^» mind to try bi« fortune 
abroad^ and tbercfi^e prepared to go h> the ancient uni'^ 
versuy of rriburg^ where he bad promised to read tecturea. 
But hoiivas obliged to deaia^froat this purpoid^ pvtjy be?' 
can^ hii£ v^ife-relied to wtiompany^h 103, nnd partly be- 
Otfuie the duke of Wtrtemberg would not conaeut to hit 
^ing tbttber, oc any where ebe<< 

^ Hitherto Frisohlin bad been pra$peix>us; but uoiv on af#^ 
fair happened which laid tbc fouudaiioo of trouble* chat 
did' not^ad but with his lile, In lillO be pttbliabed an 
arttiou in ptidse of a country life^ with a paraphrue upon 
ViiTgU** EcLoguei and Georgies, Here he compared tbo 
live* uf modern courtiers with thoxe of ancteet husband* 
ineot .aifd noiioiog some with great severity^ adra had de¬ 
generated from tbe virtue aud juopligltj of tjieir aticcstcirs, 
tipade Ittaiaelf so dbnoxiouB, that even h^is life was in danger. 
He made many public.apologies fur hioiself; ilia t^'ince 
ovnn jotsfcedf^ for him, but-be could>>4>ot oontinuo'lafa 
any longer at home. With liis princo^ji Joace; ihf^efoi-e, 
be went to Laiibach,- a totVA^ of Cantiola, In rentoce 
pait^ of ^Gectfiany^ Ond^liep^ « ackoul:^here^i but tliq ■sir 
not a^itoeitig wltb hii wife and cbildrent h,e^ returned m 
about two year^, to hia own eoumry. ..He tmAiuith a very 
ungracious reception j and therefore, after Jiiaying a lUtle 
while, be went CO Franeforc, from I'mOofort iota.Saxony* 
4tnikfcpniahaoce,tolBni^ where 

iwibrr.a^lik Wbhnd h« did notr oonMoue Joog^ hut poised 

ftonijglo^e ta pjaoe^f.fciiKat length, beidg ^reduced to na- 
«imiyk'^be^^lMbto^|4«L prince of Wifrtemlicrg for relief. 
Ui« appUpotiw w^idiNMgatded^ nvbkb ho stippofaing to 
PAicaed (rw tbaMnalifie^^of bit anopsias, wooto cavcjrely 
ag»iflotrfiiffiin4i3 He.Kaa impriaoqAd iot.lMt iii WirUmberg 
vhaooe aHemiitieg' to^e^oape^-by repea not strong 
to sbpport him, ho fell dbwn ^ pr<^i^iL>us" precl^. 
pice, and was dashi!d tu pieces among Ute rockv. 

K 2 
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HU demtli happened in 15!^Q, and wai imweMllf 
justly tamentetl; tor he wss certainly ingeniuuti and learned 
in a great degree. He left n great many works of varloii* 
ktudsf an tragedies;, couiedies, elegieis, translations 
Latin and Greek authors, with notes upon them, oratioivS^ 
&c* These were publUhed —iti07, in 4 vols.’^vo. 

He had ulau written a tmiiHlation of Oppfan, 'hut thU 
never published, His‘schoiia and version of Callimachus, V 
with his Greek life of that poet, ar^ in S cep hen s*a edition 
of IJ77, 4-to. While be was master of the school' at La- 
baciun, or Laubach, he composed a new gramf^ar; for 
there wm no grammar extant that pleased him. This was 
more methodical, and shorter than any of them j and, in* 
doctl, was generally approved; but, not content U^lth gi'dng 
:i grammar of liis own, he drew up another piece, etUe<l 
Strigil Grarnmatic^,^' in which he disputes i^ith some 
■: 'ir* acrimony against alt other grammarians; and this, as 
^ 1.1 i^aturul, iucrcaacd the number of his eneiniei. With 
parts and learning, he scums not a little to have 
prncienco-* 

M(1;rCHMGTH (JOHK], an eminent seWar, and ih- 

phdologfst, Avus born 1619, at Wertheini* in Ffan* 

c ihH. He was tcacbcr and sfterwsirds pr^cssor of Inn* 

ut Jena, in which city he died August 19, f687, 

icriiMig some very excellent explications of several dtfRcult 

in Holy fieriptnre, and above sixty philological 

.•'i4 ibeologtcal diaser tat ions, all much eateem^ ; printed 

riidcrent times at Jena, in ito,* ' 

rillfii (I^aul), a very emiuent philosopher and fMMbc' 

vhatician, was born in Milan, April 13, 1727. He Was 

first: educated in the schools of the Barnabite^^^fathers ia 

that metropolis; and lo uncommon wai his prog^res* ‘tti 

tbe classe^ liiat it was soon predicted by hiiUetehen «ntl 

schoolfeUovvs, that he would one day exceMn«4ite:Hke* 

rature, in poetry, and in pulpit eloquence [ nailM,^ bow* 

ever, had more uoequivcK^ally desiguod^liihv to bo wfaathe 

really proved, a pbiloiopher and a' mothemotioraik: fn 1743, 

(the sixteenth of bis age) he embraced the mdnaitie 4ffe 

among the fiamabites of Lombardy, wliete'bo'passed io 

mpldly through all tba reBiaitidcf of hit atudibs^ that bo 

bad the honour of being appomted,' while stili in the in* 

+ ■ 

1 Mdclnlor AJamj in lith Qmtm* Philun—lUiilet V4l. 

MX. • Diet. Iliit. 
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feiior ordoi^j the profettorsbip of philosophy ivt the 
coiloge of Lodi,-4pd Afterwards-promoted, in the same 
capacUy, to the royal, sehool of Caiale^ m Moiiferrat, as 
a^aiicoessor to the lato-celohrated cardinal Gerdil, 

. .Frifi unfortunately poftiessed a violent and atrabilarlotis ^ 
temper, and a lofty, disdainful, and independent charaeter ; 
and hence be waa never raised to eminentstatioTis in church 
Or state, h^t was perpetually involved in the most dis¬ 
agreeable .contests with every person with whom he linj)- 
pened to be connected* Even as soon as he had taken 
possessHm of his chair in Cstsale, he quarrelled with his 
ccUeagOjes, and was compelled by his Surdinian majesty lo 
withdraw. His superiors, not cUoosiitg to employ fatlivr 
Frtsi any more in the scholastic department, sent him lo 
Novara, in the capacity of annual preacher* HU tiieiit, 
however, as a scientihq man, had already become so t:oit* 
sj^jcuous, that in 1733, (the twenty-oighUi of his age) ]i<‘' 
was requested by the su[>erlnteiidant -uf the university <if 
Pisa to fill the vacant chair of matapUysics and ethics ni 
xliHt literary corporaiion, then in the zenith af its glory. 
He had ituleed given some specimens of hU knowledge in 
the philosophy of the human lulnd by his essays on niorul 
philosophy, published at Lugano in AT5S ^ but he had 
hibited before that time still greater proofs of his Gn])en{>r 
abilities in mathematics and natviml philosophy, hy his 
two excellent works pisquUitio Mathcmatica in cao^iiiu 
pbysicain hgurts et maguitndinis tellvirU nostro:,^' and the 
** Nova ElectricitatU liieoria,*' &c* which were pablUliod 
atJWUAn, theformcrin itiI,.and ilielaiitjr in 1733; and 
ilJs cnriouf that be was thus iiidebted for his fir^it step in 
tb^ higher pdtha of llterjiry honours to other pursuits than 
those^wiiich were bis^ favourite^ and whicli huve so deser- 

equally curious^ tliat even wnih meta- 
phyeita,i^.iQlhiCi^-hed ^come Jiis^ professed avocationj, 
h«F»VQjrtai id tniwhindulged ituhe study of them os to pvQ^ 
d^e'My in ifaetr s^veM departmentAp. He 

rafber.ividled Mefself ikf-bis pUiiationAt JPisa, in ciiltivaiing 
neturaknQiefice ivitU grtAtei^^jKdoMf HMuhefarei/aii^. he 
^tnud!>tqy hi^ve^ the hesi oppoiianUyj for the Lpu>^o»e, 
The vetenin profwot P^erelli witS/soUcAlirej ind atiil rOi^ 
Uined bis amiable dUpositiou of communicating to hiv 
friends those valuable discoveries which were the fmita -of 
bis long meditatiobs, and which, from bis great modesty. 
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Bad. fififCT been pubU'sbed und^r Hi* own nmme^ By thi* 

aTi<i by bi* own exteiiaii'e ti^ratn^, 
'^biUt at Pua^ was tnabled to publUh the twd vo* 
'luinesbf dissertaiions which appeared at Lucca under the 
liiie oF Dissertaiionuin Variamth/* &-C. and 176 
and the two hydraulic performances relative to the pre¬ 
servation of the province* of Ferrara atid Ravenna^ from 
the .inimdation of rivers, which were Hkewise published at 
Lucca, in 1762- Among his dissertations, the niost te* 
rharkkble were that De Atniusplncra Caslestium corpo- 
rufn,** which ii> 1758 obiaitied the prize from the royal 
academv of sciences in Paris, and that De ins<jualitate 
Moitts PianetHrrtm,*’ which in 1768 received the honour 
of the aecessU from th:' same corporation. The Ust work 
published Mr. I^isi at Pisv^^ wak & tribute to the' me* 
mory of hU worthy and ’ bcneBcent fneud Petelli, which 
appeared in the 53d volume of the Journal of that unU 
versity. 

The Mdanense government, duly seDhible of the superior 
merit of Mr. Fnsi, and ino*t likely jealou* of so many ho¬ 
nours received by him in'Tuscany, induced him to return 
to hi* native place, by tendering lifni 'the chair of mathe¬ 
matics in the Palatine school pP that tiietropolis. This 
oFer was made in 1704,'and wk^ sOOn accepted by Mr. 
I mi, who datlered* himself''ijiat lie shoislrf'there be df 
greater assistance to his faUiily (liaa h^haJ been in a fo¬ 
reign place ; it was here he A^rote his twi($" capital work% 
** De gravitate uuiVersali/\ in three booksi,. and the Cos- 
inographia Pbysicn et h^lathemalica,”'in QtoIs. both of 
which were at'ierwards published at Milan^ in 1768 and 
1774. Many years had now elapsed wlthout'Bis being in- 
volvc4 in any of those quarl’cl* whicb were the result of 
his temjwr; but as he was threatened with an event of this 
kind after bis return to Milqn, he wm idviied by 
hta friends to escape the Gtorm by a tetbporktyi^r'e^na- 
tion. Be consequently made the tour of iete^ Elifhpean 
coiinlries; and it waa dufihg this exeiimiati^ that'he at¬ 
tained the friendship of seme of the greatest chp^acten in 
those llthesj^ especially In England aAd France, tiid ac- 
quli^d many literary bbnduri; bulf tbe'dahger'Of tneuffiog 
new evil* was inhdreiit to his tiatiir^^ Tfae fkmouf ‘iperio- 
dical work entitled Th^ Coffee-home,” was at that tltne 
publishing by some of the most eminent Milanese liictrati, 
among whom was Mr. Frisi himself,' who had already been 
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^RKO^ted jojal c^iisor of new titeiary pubUcations,. Id 
thia qapapity be did not scrapie to j;iTe bis approbation to 
IpeVoicious'woilc wbi^b was supposed to have Usutd fram 
the above-Dicntioned society» and vben the book wt# 
afterwards stippre^Of^ by ecclesiastical and ciril authority/' 
he had tb^' imprudence^ or rather the effroiitery, to be¬ 
come its apologist, Senb'VbUj perhaps at la«t^ of the dan¬ 
gers to which be had exposed himself, be resolved to 
spend some years in retirement, A new field of exertions, 
however, was opened to him in bis retreat, which proved 
moile beneticial to society, and oiore hononrAhte to him¬ 
self, than any he liad before cultivated. Hb uncommon 
talents ui bydronymics were already celebrated in Italy, 
^utl as n>any hydrostatical operations bad been projecteti 
at the time by the several Italian goveinmenia, be became 
, the chief diicctor, and almost the oracle of sucb under- 
takings, The Venetian senate, and the late Pius VI. aho, 
wished in latter times to have bis opinioti on tlie prujecin 
which they bad respectively adopted for the course of the 
river ^renu, and for the draining of the Pontine marshes. 
But even in these honourable com mi sii ions, he disgusteil 
every person in power with wliom he had to deal, and the 
necessity of applying to*''flan of his temper wasTrequentlj 
the subject of regret* In IT’JT, ibe Milanese govenuuent 
recalled him from obacurityi and appointed him director 
of the newly-founded school of architccUfre} and fixjtn ihn 
period he became as active in the republic of lettcvik a^ 
ever. He published in the same year, 1717, bis ** Cpur^ 
of Mwbftnics,’^ for the use of the royal * school; In 1781 
his i* PjiiWopbical Tracts/’ and from 178!^ to 1784^, hr>f 
Opera Varia/* yols, 4to ; and in the interval from J778 
. to 17^1, ho v^irote.fh^ eulogies of Galileo, Cavalieri, New- 
. torv diti Theresa, and of count Firmian. 

Hi^ jeuloj}ics paliieo and Cavalieri have been plonounced 
by,ftfe ** finished specimens of scientific bio- 

di^dl'Jov. 22, 1784, a man of utuiuestian*' 
ad?feJ<^rmngj but* unhappily fo^ hiuj^self, of an impetuous 
turi ul^t dbpositioii * ^ ^ 

SkVTH tJOHN), ^.^ear^ed preacher and 
Jwgj^VFi V4B tSe'Sou of An inn-keeper kt Sevepoaks, m 
^ Puller sayi, at Weater- 

, Jn. the fame county). He wa'* educated at tfing^s- 

' ^ VaHwiii^ X'lhru'jr Jwiidlf Tfll* iK fnitfl rriiiV M^riltVi^i Vf COflU* V^iTl 

' ‘ I' ' ' , 
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college, Cambridge,' where he proceeded B* A,i but'sh;erw 
WEtdB went to Oxfordy. lidmiued £id ettnd^fji^fmDdjvpQn 
account of Ins extraordinary learning, wasr cho»*ti vone ^of 
the junior canons of cardinal WoJsey^s itew colrlege,}4HMt 
Christ church.^ About 1525 he wa& iastruotedrirt tiie itiinH 
ciples of the reformation, ac!cording to the Luthi^ra/kajUp 
tem, by the celebrated Tyndale. -These he pro* 

fessed, aiut with some other young men of. the saa^te pcr- 
suaairin and buidoess, was imprUoned by the oommuiory 
of tthe- nniversity. The. hardships of this Unp^sonjneht 
proved fatal to some of his conlpaaiDns, but h^oMtined 
his release, aud about 1528 went abroad, where^e re¬ 
mained about two years, and became more seriomty coa- 
hrnicd in hit new opinions. On hit return, biewas nar- 
towly watched^ by the lord cbaucellor, sir Thoioas More, 
whose te&entmeut was said to have been occ^aaioned by a 
treatise which Fryth wrote against him. Simoir Kbh, of 
Gray*a-inii, had written his Supplication of the Beggars,*^ 
against the begging friars, and against indcdgeiices, 

(See art. Fish.) This work was highly acceptable to fJeory 
VIIL as favouring his quarrel m\h the pope. - The lord 
chancellor, however, who was a more conaUtent catholic 
than his majesty, answered it, ^and Frytb answered More, 
denying the doctrine of purgatory^ HU opinions on the 
sacrament were also highly obnoxious, and after a strict 
search, he was betrayed into the lijinds' of - the civil power 
by a treacherous friend, and sent prisoner^:ta the Tovver 
Ha wwi several times examined^ by the lord chaucelior, 
who utiiformly treated him witii contempt atid cruelt}^, but 
refusing to recant, he wns ordered to be burnt, which seii^ 
tence was executed iu Smithfield, July. J5S8, iuLthc 
prime of^ hU life.. lie liod a very remarkable opportunity, 
some time before, of making his escape, the servants 
were to him lo tlje archbtBhop*s palace at Croydo^, 

offering to let him go. But this he refuaed, with more ^eal 
than prudence. He-waa, according to all accounts, a schd*^ 
Jar of great eminence, and well acquainted with the leamcd 
bng^ges. . * d 

His works are these: Treatise of Purgatory j Antithesis 
hetwe^nChrist and the Pope; Letters, unto the fiitthful 
follower! of-Christ’s Gospel, written in tho Tower, 

Mirror, or Glass to know thyself, written in the Tower, 
1588; ^ Mliror Of Looking-glass, wherein you may bdhold 
tba'Sacramebt'of Articles, for which he died. 
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written in Newgate-pmon, June 153:5; Answer to 
Sir TboDa^ft Morons Dialogues concerning Heresies ; Ati^ 
swer to iebn Fisher, bishop of Rochester, 4c.*' which 
treatbes were rcprioteti at London, 1573, in folio, with the 
works of Tjnuiale and Barnes* He also wrote some traiis^^ 
iationa*' 

FEIBON (Petek), a doctor of the Sorbonne, born in 
the diocese of Kheims, was penitentiary of that church, 
and afterwards grand<master of the college of Navarre at 
Pans. Hwdted in I65ti He pubtished in 10!29 a history 
of the French cardinals, entitled Gallia Furpurata,” i 63 S, 
fbJ. i/L Batuze baa pointed out a great number of faults 
in tbiB work, in his “ Antifrizonius,** and his History 
of the Popes of Avignon.’* Frizon aiso published an edi¬ 
tion of-the Bible of Loovain, with a method of disttttguid^ 
ing the Catholic French tfauslatioua of the Bible from the 
Protestant, 16^1, fol* 

FROBENIUti (Johk), an eminent and learned German 
printer, was a native of fiammeihurg, in Franconia, where 
he was from his childhood trained to literature. After- 
wards he went to the university of Basil, where he acquired 
the reputation of being uncommonly learned* With a 
view of promoting useful learning, for which lie was very 
jealous, he applied himself to the art of printtug; and, 
becoiuing a master of it, opened a shop at Basil. Ue 
was the first of the Germ^an printers who brought tlie 
art to any perfection; and, being a man of great probity 
mnd piety, as well as >kiil, he was, what very few have 
been, particularly choice in the authors he printed. He 
would never su6feri libels, or any thing that might hurt the 
reputation of another, to go through his press tor the sake 
of profit; but very juitly thought all such practices dis^ 
graceful to bis art, disgraceful to letters, and infinitely 
pernicious to religion and society* The great reputation 
. asfcd charaoteF of this printer was the principal motive which 
-led^raaiDtts to fix his residence at Basil, in order to have 
.liis-.aiiut wocka printed by him. The connection between 
Erasmus and Frobenius grew very close and intimate; and 
^ was a* connection of friendship aud the sincerest cordiality. 
.Erasmua laved the good qualities of Frobenins, as much as 
, Esobenius could admire the great ones of Erumu*. 

h ^ ' 

, J loy’^avU isd H*imaitirtii^BiimVi ltalonUoii*^^l«riE*f Hiitory* 

Abel R^iriva«.-.-*rSdMt*teibli«ftb«cp. * Hiit* 

j 
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Tbere is an epistle of Ewmus extant^ vbicb coniains 
so full w account of this printer, that it form a very au- 
rioui mcmoTjal for hit life. It was wntten in l-527f oiiabc oc¬ 
casion of Frobenius^a death, which happetted that ^-earj' »nd 
wbiohf Erasmus toils us, he boro so extremely ill, that he 
really began to be ashamed of his grief, siitce what he fdt 
upon tba death of bis own brother waa not to be cK^pared 
tfo it. He ioys, that he lamented the Joss of Froben, not 
Fo much because he had a itiong afTeettou for hifn, but 
because he seemed raised up by Providence for tlie pro^ 
motiug of liberal studies. Then he proceeds to deseribc 
fais good qualities, which were indeed very great and no- 
Dierous; and ooncludes with a particular account of his 
<lcath, which was somewhat remarkable. He reiatesq that 
about Ave years before, F robemus had the misfortu4>e to* fal) 
from the top of a pair of stairs, oi^ a brick pavement; 
which fall, though he then iinagiuecl himseif not miiHi 
hurt by it, is thought to have bid the foundation of lii^ 
subsei^uent malady. "J'he year before be died, he waii 
seiaed with most exquisite pains iti hit right ancle; hat 
was it\ time so relieved from these, that he was able to go 
la Franefort on horseback. The mslady^ however, what¬ 
ever it was, was not gone, but had settled in the toes of 
his right fool, of which be bad no u&e. Next, a numbness 
seized the fingers of his right hand; and then a dead palsy, 
which taking him wiheii he was reaching something from 
e- high place, he fell with his head upon the ground, 
and discovered few signs of life afterwardi. He died at 
Basil, iu 1527, Jamented hy all, bat by none more than 
Eraamuii, who wrote hU epitaph in Greek and Latin. 
Both these epitmplu are at the end of his epistle- i 

A greatf number of valuable authors were printed by Fr«- 
benius with great care and accuracyi, among, which were 
the works of Jerome, Augustin, and Erasmus,.' Ho bad 
ibiipied a design to prim the Greek fathers, which had net 
yet been done; hut death prefveiitcd him, * That work, 
bowevefi was carried ou by bb sos Jeromo^ErobeQius^eitd 
■hia ao»«iii4aw Kicolas Epiaeopiusi .who, joining in piet^ 
DCinfbip> carried on the businmtwfttb the tame tepUMitia^, 
Mid jmve very conmiypditiant of those /atbora,^ i r ^ 
FwBISHEB itSiB. AUan'll^), on enlerptizing Snglti^ 
navigator, w44 born near JDoBcatter^-in-Yarhahlre* of low 

^ jBnsmnt.—PinUhfimW 'FrOwpoStilibli,'' ^rt llT. p- 

Owqsit ‘ V 
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parentA^ bat u it not ktwmi in what jear. Beings brought 
up to iiavigAtion; hovery ditpbyefi the talontt of tu 
eminent'fiatior^' and wm the fim EogU^tnan that attoinptod 
to tind out a norihuwest pat«&gft<io Gbinai -He made 
Ilf this to second'Ettglish merehanti for fifteen year# to* 
getber; but meetitig with no encouragement fmm them, 
he at'length obtained reoommendtuon# to Dudley eurl of 
Warwick, and other persons of rank and fortune. Under 
their influence jmd 'proteettoa be engaged « aufficient 
number of advontuien, and coliected proper sums of 
money. The ships be provided were only three; namely, 
tivo barks of about twenty-Kve tons each, and a pinnace of 
ten tons* Wtth these he tailed from Deptford June S, 
1576 ; and tlic court being then at Greenwich, the qneoti 
beheld them as they passed by, ** commended them, and 
bade them farewell, with shaking her hand at them out of 
the windoir*^^ 

Bending their ct>a^f6 northward, they came on the 34fh 
wUluii sight of Fam, one of the islands of Shettand; and 
on the 11th of July discovered Friezetand, which stotxl 
high, and was all oovered with anow. -They o^uld OOt 
land by reason of the ice and great depth^ of water neir 
the shore; the east point of this island, howetreir, they 
named ** Queen Elizahetirs Foreland/*' On the they 
had aight of 9f1eu Incognita, being part of New Greon- 
iand; on which also they could not Und, for the reasons 
yun mc^ntioned. August the lOtb, he went >on a desert 
island three milea from the continent, bjat staid there only 
a few hours. Tim next day he entered into a strait which 
}i«called*' FrobUher's Strait;'* and the name is altll re¬ 
tained. On the ISth, sailing to Gtbricl'a Island, thOy 
eamrto a sound, which they named Prior's Soiitid, and 
'Utcboredsandy bay there* The 15th they sailed' to 
^^PrioPi Bay^ the 17lb to Thomas Williams's Island, and 
j the Irbth cauic^toM< anchor under BurchePa Island* - Here 
. they went on shores and had some com munication with the 
*lkatites; b'uc be^^was so un^tunaie oa to haw li're^of hb 
iMb and' a- boat takeir fay thote batbaitans*. They weiki 
. like the Tartars, or Sanroetdi,^ wkfa long black'hair; broad 
faces, fiat 'tioses,^ and-tawny the gsmeats'both of men 
and'WOiMa-weretiiadeof seat^skins^' and did lioi'differ m 
fathioj^^^ 'bltt the wotnen mr«' idarked in the face wltfa^blue 
jiueaks down ibe cheeks, aod round tb^^ eyes. Haring 
endeavoured in vain to recover his men, he aet tail agahi 
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Tor England the £6th of August; and^ notwithstanding e 
terrible storm on the 7tb, arrived safe at Harwich on the 
sd of October ^ ) 

He took poMeasion of that country in the queen of Kng^ 
land^s name; and, in token of such ^possossiom order^ 
his men to bring whatever they could first find fhie among 
the rest brought a piece of black stone^-nmob bkc sea- 
coal, but very heavy* Having at his return difitnhuted 
fi'^menu of Jt among hU friends, one of tbe advontutcr^a 
wives threw a fragment into the fire; which being taken 
out again^ and queitcbed in vinegar, glittered like gold; 
and, being tried by some refiners in London, was found 
to contait) a portion of that rich luetab ThU circumstanoe 
raising prodigious expectations of goid, great numbers 
earnestly pressed Frobbher to uiniertake a second voyage 
the next spring* The queen lent hifii a ship of the royal 
navy of 2Q0 tons; with which, and two barks of about 
tons each, they fell down to Gravesend^ May 26,. 1677, 
apd there received the sacrament together; an act of re* 
ligion not so firequenriy performed as it ought to be, among 
men exposed to so many perils, and more paniculariy 
under the^protection of heaven* They sailed from Har^- 
wieb on the 31st of May, and arrived in St, Magnus Sound 
at the Orkuey Islands, upon the 7th of June; from whence 
they kept their course for the space of twenty-six days, 
without seeing any land. They met, however, with great 
drifts of wood, and whole bodies of trees; which were 
either blown off the cliffs of the nearest lands by violent 
storms, or rooted up and carried by floods into the sea. 
At length, on the 4th of July, they discovered Friezeland; 
along the coasts of which they found ialanda of ice of in* 
credible bigness, some being 70 or 30 fathoms. under 
water, besides the part that stood above water^. and more 
than half a mile in circuit. Not having been, able safely 
to Itiid in this place, they proceeded forFrobisher^s ^aita; 
and on the ITth of the aame month madoAhe Konhr Foren* 
land in them, otherwise called Hall's dslatid ^i iaantabo a - 
smaller island pf the same name, wb«re they, bad in theta 
Jut voyage found the ore, but could not now get aipteoe - 
so, large as a walnut. ^ They ta^t with some ^ it,:bowever,< - 
in other af^aceat islands, ^ but noc.euoughr^jto rmerit their h 
attention* They sailj^ about io msko'whafeLdhscoveiie* ^ 
they could, tad g^ve, names' to tieveral boyaand isles; os 
Jackman's ^uqd,. Smith's laland, Bearers .Sound,.Lei^ 
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ce^ter^fl Aikn« countess of Warwick's Sound and 

b)anf4 York Sound, 

I'he captain's cOEombsioD directed him tTt this voyage 
only to stearch for ore,' and to leave the further dUbovery- 
of the uurth-wesb .passage till another time.. ^ Having, 
therefore, in the counteis of Warwick’s Island, found a 
good quantity, he took a lading of it; intending the hm 
op 5 >onunity to return home. He set sail the 23d of August, 
and arrived in England about the end of Septettibet* He 
was most gFOciousiy received by the queen; and, as the 
gold ore lie brought had an appearance of riches and pioht, 
and the hope of a north-west passage to China was greatly 
increased by this second voyage, her majesty appointed 
commissioners to make trial of the ore, and examine 
thoroughly into the whole affair * The cummi^ioners did 
so, and re|>orted the great value of the undertaking, and 
the eipedtency of further carrying on the discovery of the 
north-we&t passage. Upon tliis, suitable preparations were 
miutti with all possible dispatch; and, because the mine* 
newly found out were sufficient to defray the adventurers 
charges^ it was thought necessary to send a select number 
of soldiers, to secure the places already discovered, to 
make fnrtltor discoveries into the inland parts, and to iiearcb 
again for the passage to China. Besides three ships as 
before, twelve others were fitted out for tfiis voyage, which 
were to return at the end of the summer with a lading of 
gold ore. They assembled at Harwich the 'i7lh of Muy^ 
and saituig Uiencct the 31st, they oume witUUi sight of 
t'riezelaiid on the 2uth of June ; when the general, going 
on shore, took possesnioti uf the country In the quecti of 
Lnglaad's name, and called it Wost-EngiantJ. TJiey mel: 
wkJi many siorms and difficulties in this voyage, which 
l etardcd them; so much-, that the season was too far ad- 
%‘anced to underinke discorencs; so that, afker'^ttihg us 
much ore as tliey could, they sailed for England, where, 
alter a icoitny and dangerous voyage, they airived about 
the begininttig of October. 

Jt does not appear how captain Fvgbisher <^iiployed hirfl- 
seU from this time to - when he commartded the Aid, 
ill vie Fieucii' Drake’# expedition to the West Indies. In 
l5Si, he bmvely exerted hitnself against the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada, ccokoiauding the Triumph, one of the three largest 
ships in that service, and which had on board the greatest 
uumber of men Of any i» the whole English fleet. July 
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26th, he..received the honour of biugbthp^di (roin ihe 
hand of .the ford adioiraj, ttfiea, oo.board hIs own 
ahtj); md when afterwards the queen thought it neoeitsary 
to keep a^.Aeet op the. SIpanish eqa^t, be was employed in 
that service,^ particularly'in ISOO, when be commanded 
one ^jqpadroo, as sir John Hawkins did apother. In 15^4, 
he was se^^it with four men of war, to Henry lue 

Fourth of. Fi^hcet against a hody of leaguers and Spaniards 
then JO possession of part of Bretagne^^ who bsd fortihed 
. themselves very strongly at Croyzon near, flrest^ But in 
an aiisauU upon that rort, Nov* ba was wounded with a 
ball hi the hip, of whicit be died iioon after be bod brought 
the fleet safely back to Plymouth; and was buried in that 
Uiwp. Stow tells us, die wound was not mortal in itself, 
but became so through the negligence of his surgeon, who 
only extracted the bullet, witliout duly searching ibe 
woiiRil and ukiog out the wadding, which caused it-to 
fe«ter. 


He was a man of great courage, eifpcrlcnce, and con¬ 
duct, but accused by some of having been harsh and yior 
lent. There ia a good paiutlng of him in the picture gal* 
lery at Ojeford* ^ 

KKOKLlCH (EAAaMUS), a learned medaltU^ was born 
at Graty* i» Stirla in 1700, atid entered the society' of the. 
Jesuits in 1716, Hts reputation afterwords procured bim 
the professorship of belles lettres apd mathematics 
Vienna, where be employed bis leisure hours lU tlie pur^-i, 
suit qf meilallic history. He died in HU works oxe,; 

li *\ UMUtns rei numcnarisc, et Appendlculat ad. numoa. 
ootoiiiarum per CL Vaillaniium edtuc,'VVienna, 1733, Svo.. 
2, Quatuor T^ntqmina in re uumaria vetere^'* ibid. 1737,; 
4to« . 3. ** Anlroadversiones in quosdam numoi* veCeres nr^, 
bium/^ ibid* 1738, Svo, rqpriuted at Florace in 1751,^ 
4. Appendiculec dum novm ad nuiiusTiiaie< antique a Cl:, 
Yatllantio eDita/^bld. 1744, 8vo, reprinted, at 
” Opo^CE^ttlam postbumum de familia VabaiUtbi,” wbene. 
there is also an culqgidTti:Cin Froelich, .A. ** Aimaks coiut 
\v^L^d. regum et reruoa SyriroJ* ibii t 74^Tf4io/ d. “ te-- 
gum vet^rum numUinaia,'^ ibid, 1753, Z?*- " Dubiq de- 
Mpi.nitafi, aliorumque ArmeutiB regum .immU et. Ar^ci-* 
dj^o) epoeba nuper vulgatis pro^uta^"! jbid* i7$4.; 


BKL^lii Peflnanr* IntrodudiDn Avede^itootafy, ■?« * 

rRrkt on UJe mpri iu ihe orvlpd wap of Fivbiibsr'^ toyifei. 
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4niehdiiium/actum, et 
illWratam/* ibid,'175#, 4to, Caaula S.,^Stepbfi.hT> 

regu Hirtt^arW^ verft iihftgo et ex;^aiiitio,^* ibiQ. 1754, 4to. 
10, Ad vetetuoi anecdota aut miora.,r 

iccessld nova/* ibid, 175'5, 4to,’ 11, ** Notitia etem^ntaria 

andquorucu iltdrbin, qae^ utbitim )iberarum| regnm et 
piindipum, pe^onamm illiutrimn, appeUbitur^*^ ibid, 
175&, 4to, 4 ivork which Mr. Pinkbirtpii pronounces **most 
excellent and useful/’ although not akogether without 
Hiuhs. He particularly mentions ^tiiat the list of dreek 
(ntles of which we have coins is defective in about a third 
of the number; and he censtiresi in strong terror the 
^lati of sptitiing the scries of kings of every realm into 
different epochs. After Froelich’s death was pqbtisljed, 
^5 already mentioned, the Opusculum posthumuin de fa* 
mitia Vaballathi numis iUuEtrata/’ with an appendix to the 

Numismata antiqna/' edited by Joseph Knell, 1762, 4ta, 
Saxius gives as the title of another work by FroeUch 
printed the year of his death in 4to, Specimen Archon-^ 
tologiie Canothiea.”' 

FROISSART (Johh), an eminent and ancient French 
historian and poet, was born in Valenciennes, about 1337, 
Of his parents we khow only that his father, Thomas FroU- 
unit, was a painter of arms, and although our hfstorian is 
rrtled knight^ at the beginning of a manuscript in the 
abbey of St Germain Jes Pre^, it U thought that th^ 
copyist had given it to hioi of hU own authority, His fn- 
fancy announced what he would one day bet he e^rly 
mtoifestcd that eager and inquisitive mind, which during 
the course of his life never allowed him to remain long at<- 
toched to the same occupations, and ih the same place; 
and the difFerent games suitable to that age, of which ho 
gtm us a picture equally curious and amusing, kept; up 
m his mind a ftind of natural dtssipation, which during his 
early studies tried the patience and exercised the severity 
of hU masters. He loved hunting, musfe; assemblies, 
feasts^ dancing, dress, gopd Uviug, wine and women ; 
these tastes, wbkli almost all shewed themselves from 
twelve years of ago, being conhimcd by'habit, were con-^ 
tittued even tb^^ltls t4d age,' and perhaps never left him. 
The ndnd and heart of Fh?biart being'liot yet sulbcieTltlj 
occupied* bis love fpr history tilled op that void, which 

^ ^ ■ 
I J^ivt KLfl.^^11, Maoumt,—Pjnktrtba^t Eiuy oq fM*. 
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hi« passion for plepsttro left j Mil became to him an ineji- 
heuMuble source of ainusement. 

He bad but just left school, and wai scarcely twenty 
yean oLi, when at the mtreaty uf “ hia dear lord and mas¬ 
ter sir Robert de Namur, lord of Beaufort,'^ he undertook 
to write the biatory of the wars of bis own time, more par* 
ticularly of those which ensued after the battle of Poitiers. 
Pout years afterwards, bavingone to England, he pte*' 
sented a part of this history to queen Philippa of Boinault, 
the wife of Edward 11L However young he might then 
be, be had already travelled into the most distant province! 
of France^ The object of hta visit to Engiiind waa to teat 
himself from the paiua of an attachmetit which had tor^ 
mentcd^him for a long time* Tliis passion took possession 
of faU heart from his infancv; it lasted ten years, and 
sparks of it were again reltmdfcd in a more advanced age. 
The history of this attachment may be seen in our author 
rity. It appears to have been first childish, and then ro^ 
inantic, and for his feelings iu either state, we have only 
poetical evidence, and from that we learn that he had 
more mistresses than one. He had made two jouriiici to 
England, but on which occasion he presented his history 
to queen Philippa is not certain/ Jt was well received, 
however, eiid probably gained bini the, title of Clerk (te* 
cretary or writer) of the chamber to that princess, wbicb 
be was in possession of from J3G1, She is said frequently 
to have amused herself, in that ago of rumanlic gmllantty, 
by making Froisbsrt compose amorous ditties; but ms 
occupation must be considered solely m a relaxatiou that 
no way impeded more terioui works, sincaduring the five 
yeam he was attached to the service of queen Philippa, he 
travelled at her expence to various parts of Europe, the 
object of which seems to be a research after whatever 
might enrich his histary. 

Uf all the particulars of FfoissarPs life during hts leai- 
donce in Englandt we only know that be was present at 
the separation of the king and queen in l36i, with their 
son the prince of Wales and the princess his lady, who 
were genng to take possession of the govenitnent of Ac- 
qnitaine*; and that be was between Eltham and West* 
mhitter in |S€3, when king Jobti passed OH hii return to 
England. There is in hrs poems a pastoral which teems 
to allude only to that event With regard to his travels 
during the time hf was attached to the service of the 
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queen^ he* employed sis months to Scotlwid,' tod p^e- 
trated as far as the Higblandi* Ho tiurelled on horvbback 
with his portmantMQ behind hltUi and followed by a 
heand. The kLn^ of Scotland, and many low whoso 
nkmes he hai preserved tons, treated him so handsomely^ 
that he could have wished to have returned thtther* WiU 
Ham cart of Douglas lodged him during fifteen da^s in his 
caade of Dslketth, near Edinburg ; but we ^ ignorant 
of the date of this journey^ nhd of another wbich he made 
into North Wales. It may be inferred, howevet, that he 
was at this time no ordinary ehardibba'/ and that he must 
luure possessed talents and accomplishments to entitle him 
to so much respect ' ^ ' < - 

He was in France, at Melon sat fteind,*about April 20, 
1366 ; perhaps pritate reasons might have induced him to 
take that road to Bourdeaua, where he wis otvAll Saints* 
day of tint year, when the princess of * Wales was broagfat 
to bed of a son, who was afterwards Bhebasd^L The prince 
of Wales setting out a few days aRerwards for the war in 
Spain, Froissart acconipaiiied bim to Dax, where the prince 
resided some time. He had expected to have attended 
him during the contiiuiancc of this graifd expedition; but 
tbwprtnce would not pennit^bim to go farther; atid shortly 
<ifter hia arrival, sent him back to Sie queen his mother. 
F^otmrt could not have miule any long stay in England, 
iq the following year, 1*66, im was at different Ita^ 
lifp^ cohrts^ It was this same year, that Lionel diike of 
C^Mnee, sou of‘the king of England, espoused Jolaudp 
daughter of Galeas II* duke of Milan. Frdissazt, who pro* 
bah^ wes^in hti suite, was present at the magDihccnt re* 
ce^tien which Amadeus oount of Savoy, somamed 
count Yard, gave'him on his return: he describes thw 
faaam to this occasion, which lasted three days ; and doefl 
not forget to tell us that they danced a virelay of hU com-* 
IXMatioti* Fronf the court of Savoy he returned to Milan, 
where the s^aine coant Amadeus gave him a good 
assort of coat, Mth twen^ dorms of gold; and from thancu' 
Sologtra awd Ferrara, wberd be received forty ducats 
from the king of Cyprus# and then to Rome. Insttod of 
the ihodost equips^ be travelled with into" Scodand, he 
was no^ like h mafi of importance^ travoilldg on a baud* 
some boite attended by a hackney. * 

It was abiJUt tbi< time that Froiimrt expetieDCcd 0 loss 
which nothing could recomperae, tba death of qveep 
Viju XV. JL 
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PhilippiL, which took place in 1309. He composed a lay 
on this nielancholy evenly of which, Uowet'er, he was not 
a witness; for he says, in another place, that in 1395 it 
was twenty^seven years since he had seen England. Ac¬ 
cording to Vossins and Bnllart he wrote the life of queen 
Philippa j but this assertion is noi founded on any proofs. 
Independently of the employment of clerk of the chamber 
to the queen of England, whicli Froissart had held, he had 
been also of the household of Edward 111. and even of that 
of .lohti, king of France. Havi\ig, however, lost his pa¬ 
troness, he did not return to Kngiatid, but went into his 
own couniry, where obtained! the living of ^.estinos. Of 
all that he [icrformcd during the time lie esercised this 
minlGtry, he tells uh nothing more than that the taverii" 
keepers of Lc^tincs had live hundred francs of his money 
in the short space of time he was their rector. It is men¬ 
tioned in a MS journal of the bishop of Chartres, chan¬ 
cellor to thie duke of Anjou, that according to letters sealed 
Dec. 12, I3aj, thU prince caused' to be seized fifiy-aisc 
quire* of the Chronicle of Froissart, rector of the parish 
church of LeatineSj which the historian bad sent to be 
illuiiiiiiate4, and then to be forwarded to tiie king of F(^g- 
land, thp enemy of France. Froissart auacheJ himself 
afterwardi to Wlnceslaus of LuKemboiirg, duke of Bra¬ 
bant, perhaps in quality of secretary, I'bis prince had a 
taste for poetry; he had made by Froissart a collection of 
his songs, rondeaus, and virclays, and Froissart adding 
spuie of bis own pieces to those of the prince, formed a 
sQ^ qf romance, under the tide of ** Meliador, or the 
[[iqg|it of the Sunhut the duke did not live to see the 
completion of the wqrk, for he died in 1384. 

Al^tost itumediately al^er this event Froissart found ano¬ 
ther patron in Guy count de Blois, who made \nu\ clerk 
of bis chapel; and he testified his gratUude by a pastoral, 
and epithal^mium on a marriage ip the family. He passed 
the 1385, 1386, and 1387, Sf^metime^ in tlie BJ^isQiSr 

sametimea in Touraine ; but the count de Blob having 
him to continue his history, which he left uii^ 
finished, he determined in 1388 to take advantage of the 
peace which was just concluded, to visit the court of Gas^ 
ton Phoebus count de Foiir, in order to gain full informa* 
tion in whatever related to foreign countries, and the more 
distant provinces of the kingdom. Hb health and age still 
altt>wed him to bear great ratigne ; his memoiy was suffix 
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ciently ftrpTig tci r^uin whatever he should ; and hi# 
judginent clear enough^ to ^int out to blin *tho use he 
should make of in bis journey to the comit de Foix* 
be met on the road with sir Eepaing du Lyoif, a gahapt 
knight who bad served in the nars^ and was able to gWe 
Kim much information. At length they arrived at Ortee 
tn Bearn, the ordinary residence of the count de Foixj 
where Froissart met with a society suited to his views# 
composed of brave captains^ who dtsting^ished them* 
selves in combats or tournaments. ^ Here Froissart used to 
entertain Gaston, after supper# by reading to him the ro* 
mance of ** Meliador/* which be had brought with bun. 
Ater a con^derable residence at this court, he left it in 
the suite of the young duchess of Berry, whom he accoot^^ 
pauied to Avignon. His stay here, however, was unfor* 
tunate, as he was robbed ; which incident he made the sub* 
ject of a long poem, representing his loss, and his expen¬ 
sive turn. Among other things he says thiit the composi-, 
tion of hU works h^ cost him 700 francs, but he regretted 
not this expence, for he ^d^ “ 1 have coipposed mAny a 
history which will be spoken of by posterity/’ 

After a series of travels into different countries, for the 
sake of obtaining information, we hnd him ip 1390. in hia 
own country, solely oci^upled in the completion of hi*, 
history, at least until 1392, when he was again at F^is^ 
From the year 1376 he had pbtaiiied front pope Clement 
VJL the reversion of a canonry a^ Lilie, and in the col¬ 
lection of his poetry, which was completed in 1393, and 
elsewhere, be calls himself canon of Lille; but pope Cle¬ 
ment dying in 1394, he gave up his expectations of the 
reversioJi, and began to qualify himself as canon and trea¬ 
surer of the collegiate church of Chlmayf which lie pro¬ 
bably owed to the friendship of the count de Blois. 
1393, after an absence twenty-seven yeaiv, he.returned 

to England, where b^ received with marks of high 
favour and a^ecdoii by Ricbard IL apd the royal family ; 
and here he went on c<^tectiug information for Kis history, 
and bsd the honour to presept bis “ Meliador’’ to the king, 
who was mnpb delighted.with, if- After a residence of three 
months, be was di*ipia3e4 wUb mseks of princely favour 
which ho endeayopred ret4K0 by. his affectlouate and 
gOitefdl lamentation on the death of his royal patron, at 
the end of the fomth volume of his history. 

'The time of the death of Froissart has not been decided 
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by his bit>gfaphfin. '^He relates some events of the year 
1400j and fiy -soitie is thought to have lived considerably 
beyond that period, but nothing certain can be afHrmeu: 
He probably ended his days in his o^n chapter^ and was 
interred in tlie chapel of St Anne in the collegiate church- 
Although he was the anthor of 30,000 verses, his poetical 
character is forgotten, and he is now celebrated, and most 
yusdy, as a historian. His Chronicle, which is divided 
iuto four boobs, comprehends the period between 1346 
and 1400, and relates the events which tocrk place not only 
tn France, but in -Flanders, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
nruuernus details respecting the papal courts of Rome and 
Avignon, and collateral particulars of the transactions id 
the rest of Europe, in Turkey, and even in Africa. His 
reputation stands liighas a faithful and lUligent narrator of 
what be saw and heard. By the French be has been 
charged with gross partiality towards tiie English; they 
bring against him the crime of making Edward, and his 
son, the Black Prince, the berues of bts history. But it 
cannot he denied that they were the heroes of the age tn 
which they flourished, and therefore an impartial historian 
was obliged lo represent them in their true colours, and to 
make them^the leading characters of the day- Mr Johnes^ 
to whom the public is indebted for an admirable edition of 
Froissart's Chronicles, has successfully vindicated the eba- 
tacteloftbe historian from tbechargeof partiality: through" 
out the-whole work, he says, there is an evident dreposi¬ 
tion to give praise to valour on whatever ^ide- it was em* 
ployed- The histurian mourns over the death of each 
valiant knight, exults in tlie success of every hardy eiitur- 
priste, and - seems carried away almost by liia chivalrous 
feelings, iodependently of party considerations. Till the 
puhlicatioti cf Mr, Johnes^a translation, the best edition of 
the ** Chtonieles'* was that of Lyons in four volumes 
1559 ; atid Mr.-dohnea has since gratified tbe public wish 
by an equally accurate and well illustrated edition of 
Froissart's eonUfiuator, MonstreleL' 

FRONTEAU (JOfiiK), canon iregubr of the congrega- 
Uom of SL Genevieve, and chancellor of the universily of 
Pant, wat born at Angers in 16J4, His father was a no- 
laiy of that place. He was first edilcated under a private 

> Life of Frounirt, b j SL Fskj«, trmtsted s)1p 4 #dH«| bf Tbomst 
eiq. H, P, ItOi, Std, m wgrk wbii^ lunertffhi tbv ae«c»ii2f of nleiriaff tD 
Stliw stttapdtf. 
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ecclesiastic iti tbe ncughbourhocd of Angers, and it taiif to 
have made such rapid progret^ in tb*&se hit early ttodiet^ 
that ill lest than bve years he could readily trausUie into 
Latin and Greek. On his return to Angers he studied 
three yei^s in the college of the oratory there, and was 
afterwards sent to that of La Flee he, where he completed 
h\s classical ^course. In 16)0 he took the habit of a canon 
regular of the abbey of Toussahit, at Angers, and made 
profession the year folio wing. Haring dedicated his phU 
losophical thesis to father Favre, this led to au acquaint* 
ance with the Latter, by whose orders he came to Paris in 
Ib^G, and In 1&3T was chosen professor of philosophy in 
the abbey of SL Genevieve. His first course of pliiioso- 
phical lectures being finished in 1639, he was employed 
to lecture on divinUy, which he did with eq^uat reputation^ 
following the principles of St. Thomas, -jto which he was 
much attached j but his lectures were not dry aji^d scJiolas* 
tic, but enlivened by references to the fathers, and to 
ecclesiastical history, a knowledge of which he thougltt 
would render them more useful to young students; and 
besides lus regular lectures on thcotogy, be held every 
week a conference on some subject of morals, or some ]jart 
of the scriptures. Jausenius having puhlUhed his " Au* 
gustlntis,’^ he read it with atteuLloji, and thought he dis* 
covered in it the true ^ntiuients of Bt, Augustine.- Borne 
time after, the Jesuits having Invited him to be present at 
the theological theses of the college of Cieruiont, and 
having requested him to open the ceretnony, he delivered 
a very learned and eloquent discourse, wliich was 9X first 
well receive<l, but having attacked a proposition couceru- 
iiig predestiiiotloLi, he was suspected of incliEiing towards 
innovation. In a conference, however, with two fathers 
ot the congtegatioii, he explained his sentiments in such a 
manner as to satisfy them. In 1646 be was made cLiau-^ 
cellor of the university of Paris, although with sotue oppo¬ 
sition from Lbe meiuhers of the university^ not upon his 
own account, but tluu of llte 1'atbers of the congregation 
ill general, who had rendered tliettiselvet obnoxious to the 
university by the erection of a nutpber of independent 
aeminarie& 

After pawing some years in the quiet prosecution of hjs 
studies, he encountered some opposition in curi!>equence 
^ of the five proposttiuus-condemned by the popes Innocent 
X, and Alexander VTL tJe was now suspected of favour* 
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jng the Janaenittf, and of asserting that nb one coiild sign 
the fermnlsry without distinguishing the fact from the 
right This induced him to quit his office of regent in 
and accept of the conventoai priory of Bcnay,' in 
the diocese of Angers. Here, however, he did not con* 
itatitly reside, bat preached frequently in some cathedrals, 
-«nd perforin^ the duties of bis office as chancellor of 
the university, until 1661 , when happening to be at Benay, 
he received an order Jrocn the court to remain there until 
further orders. This was occasioned by the approbation 
be had given to a French translation of the Missal of M. 
Voisin, which at first he did not choose to revoke. Jt does 
not appear, however, that while he ventured to express 
liheral notions, he had the courage to maintain them 
against <the authority of his superiors, for he soon conceded 
every point, and offered to sign the formulary above* 
mentioned, which he had hitherto refused, and accord* 
tngly was permitted to return to Patis in 1662 , where the 
^chbishop of Sens bestowed on him the office of prior* 
curd of Mary Magdalen of Montargis; but this lie en¬ 
joyed but a very few days, being seized with a disorder 
wWh carried him oF, April 17 , 1662 , when only forty* 
eight years of age. He was a man of extensive reading in 
ecclesiastical and profane history; and as a preacher was 
fively and eloquent. He obtained much reputation for his 
discourses when bestowing the degree of master of arts, 
which was bts province for fifteen years. He was an able 
linguist, not only in the modern, hut ancient, and parti* 
cuiiarly the Eastern languages. Uupin^ who gives him in 
other reipraU a very nigh character, observes, that he 
never attached himself so closely to any subject as to 
bundle it tberonghly, but wa^ always making dUcoveries, 
itartWig conjectures, and forming new ideas, and giving 
"hii subjects turn altogether uncommon. 

His ifofke were, t. " Sutnma totius philosophiGe e D* 
Themaa Aquinatis doctrina,^ Faria, 1640, fob 2. “ Tho- 
mah Kempis vindkatus per unum' i Canonieis regularU 
bus congregation is GalHcanw,^* Paris, 1641^ JlvOk lAe 
purpose o# thh is to prove that Thomas ft Kempis^ and not 
Geraon, was the author of the celebrated Imitaiion,** &c« 
and it proihiced a cotttrbvefsy, of vrideh Mine notice wilt 
be taken tu our iutTcie oir that writer. 3. ** Ivobu Canto^ 
tensis Episcopi open^**' Paris, 1647, fol. This edUtfon of 
the works of ire* tfeCbartm g4vv loiite oSbnee to 8euehet« 
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whose notesf be had adopted; and he waf obliged to defend 
himself in a letter addressed to the bishop of Poy, 
Dissertatio pbilologlca de virgitiitate honoraca, erudita^ 
adoriiata^ fa^cundja/* ibid. 5. Antitheses Aligns-^ 

tini et Calving ibid^ 1651, l6ino. to this he glyes the 
parallel passages of St, Augustin and Calrin on the sabject 
of grace. The general of the congregation, thinking it 
might make some noise in the world, suppressed all the 
copies except one, from which a fnciid of Fronteau had a 
iiaw edition printed. 6, ** Kalendariuiii Roinanum,’* takeh 
trom art ancient MS> and illustrated by a preface and two 
dissertations, on fesural days and saints^ days, Ibid* 165?^ 
8vo, 7, “ Oratio in ohUnm Matthsei Mol^” ibid. I6i^ 
4to.. JVlol£ wa^ keeper of the Reals. Ue published also 
various epistles and tracts on subjects of ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory* Ris own life was published in 16G3, 4to, under the 
title “Joan. Frontoniii Memoria disertis perauiicosviroaque 
clarissimos encomiis celebrata.” ' 

FRONTINLFS (Sextus Julius), a Roman writer, who 
flourished in the flrst century, and was in high repute 
under Vespasian, Titus, Domician, Nerva, and Trajan, 
was a man of consular dignity, a great officer who com* 
mandeci the Roman armies in England, and elsewhere, with 
success -f and he is mendotied in high terms of panegyric 
by all the writers of bis time. He was cUy-prastor wb^h 
Vespasian and Titus were consuls. Nerva made him cu¬ 
rator of the aquieducts, which occasioned him to write hia 
treatise, De Aqufeduclibus tirbis Romse.'' He wrote 
also “ Tres lihros Stmagematum,'* or, cxmcertiing the 
Stratagems used in war by the most eminent Greek and 
Roman commanders; and afterward* added a fourth, con¬ 
taining examples of those arts and maxims, discouried of 
in the Ibrnier. These two works are still ext^C, together 
with a piece De Re Agraria and another, ‘*De Ltmi- ' 
T'hey have been often printed separately, but 
were all published together iii a neat edition at Amsterdam 
in 1661, with notes by Robertas Keuchenius, who has 
placed at the end the fragments of several works of Froti- 
tinus that are This eminent man died tii the year 

1Q6, under Trajatr, and was succeeded as augur by the 
younger PHoy, who mentions' him with honour* He for¬ 
bade any' monument to b&erected to hiip.after bis death, 
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tb^t every man was sure^ to remembered 
^^thout -apy such testimonial, If he had lived so as to de- 
luerve^ it. ^ His words, as Pliny has preserved them,, were 
-theie: /flmpensa monnnienti snpervacua eit; memoria 
Viostri duraj^it^ si vita niernimus.'’' 

, FEONTON (Dy Dye, or Le Due), knowe by the name 
6f FjtONTo Duc^u.'i, a learned Jesuit, was the won of a 
^counsellor of Bourdeaux, where be wa^iborn in 155$}, and 
m^e a Jesuit in J5T7. He studied with unwearied appiU 
cation the Greek tongue, and became one of the ablest 
translators and editors of Greek works in his time. He 
published notes aud corrections, Imth on the text and oti 
the translations of many of, the works of the Greek and 
Xratin fathers^ particularly Sl Clemens Alexandriniis, St. 
Basil, St. Gregory de Na^ianzen, and St. Gregory ofNyssa, 
J^onaras, Balsamon, &c. But ius principal work is lus 
edition of the works of St. Chrysostom, 6 vols* fol. Paris, 
J609—1624, and reprinted there in 1636, and at Franc- 
fort in 1698. He was $lso engaged in controversy^ and 
wrote against: Phi lip du Plessls Mornay. He died at Paris, 
Dec. 12} 1624. Dupin.informs us that he was as much 
.esteeojedibr his prudence and modesty as for Ids learning 
gnd judgment, that his merit was equally acknowledged by 
Catholics and protestantS} and that there was scarcely a 
learned fnan in either c^mmuniou with whom he did not 
correspond. * 

FEOWDI5 (Pfiiu>*)j an English poet^ was the son of a 
gent)eigan, who had been post'master in the reigti of queen 
Anne« and the grandson of sir Philip Frowde,a loyal othcer 
Jn king Charles 1/s army. He was sent to the university of 
Oxford} where he had the honour of beipg distinguished 
by Addison^ who took him under his protection. While 
he remained there bp became the author of several pieces 
of poetry, some of wbicjit tn LatiU} were pure and elegant 
enough to entitle them to a place in the Musa: Angli- 
ean«.” He wrote likewtac two tragedies; The Fall of 
Baguntum,’' dedicated to sir Bobert Walpole,; and “ Phi- 
lotaa^^V addressed to the ear) of Chester field* N^^theriof 
Aese were very successful on the stage, to which they were 
thought leas adapted than to the clq#et^ He died at his 
lodgings in Cegil-street in the Stowd, Pec. 19, 1738 ; ^and 

■ THciti A;lcoiiL-»Vi»iiiHi de ftennt. M»Ui..^FabHlc, BiEL L^.-^A list atthrf^ 
cdiUonft of votki if fiT^D mDt# CUfEt't ^ihliop^rajihloil Dict'KH,iiry.-?SaxU 
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in the Lohdon I>aily-Po»t bad the foUoMring 'dafacti^ 
^i^en him: ** Though the elegance of Mr, Frowde'^ writ*^ 
jnga has recommeiided him to the general public esteem^ 
the'polite ness of his genius is the least amiable part of bis 
character; for he esteemed the talents of wit and learning, 
only as they were conducive to the esccitement and practice 
of honour and humanity, Therefore, with a soul chearful, 
benevolent, and virtuous, he was in convcrtatiou genteelly 
delightful, in friendship punctually sincere, in death Chris- 
tianly resigned. No man could live luore beloved; tiv 
private man could die more lamented,”' 

EllUGONl (Cra[ile3» Ihnocknt), an luUan poet, was 
born November 21, 1692, at Genoa, of a noble family, 
which ended in him. He was persuaded by bis tutors to 
enter the order of regular clerks of Somasquo; but that 
conhneil life was so contrary to his gay temper, and fond¬ 
ness for pleasure, that he obtained leave from the pope to 
quit the order, and remain a secular priest. Frugoni then 
settled at Parma, where the differeut sovereign^ procured 
him all the conveniences of life; but the infant don Philip 
showed yet greater attention to him than the rest He 
gave him the titles of court poet, inspector of the theatre^ 
and secretary of the fine arts^ He died at Parma, Decem* 
ber 20, 176S« His poems are much esteemed by the'Ita'- 
ibns, and bis songs, in particular, were the delight of hU 
Contemporasies^ An edition of this author^s works was 
published at Parma in 1779, in 10 voh* Svo* They con¬ 
sist of every species of minor poems.* 

FHUMENTIUS (St.), ^ Romjsh saint, is usually called 
the Apostle of Ethiopia, on accoutit of hift having htst pro¬ 
pagated Christianity in that country,-in the fourth centuf) . 
He was the nephew of one Meropius, a pbilotepher'of 
'^''yre, who being induced to travel to Ethiopia, carti^ with 
him his two nephews, Frndientlm and Edeaius, with whose 
education he had been entrusted.' In the eourse of th^ir 
voyage homewards; ^tbe vdssd touched at a ceitain port to 
take in provisions and fresh water,' and the Whole of the 
passengers were mnfderedby the'barbarians of the coun¬ 
try, except'the'two children/ Whom they presented to the 
king, who resided^^t Akuiria, ^fefrmerly one df the greatest 
cities of the East; 'Th^ kih^^ »b^ngk:harmed with the wit 
and sprightliqcss^of tbe^tvyo |>oys> bad them carefully edup- 
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and whert groi¥ti up, tnade £deftiu» ln$ cup*fae&rer, 
end FruAfffcniiusy wbo vras the elder, his treasurer and se- 
eretarf of^itate, entntsimg hiifi with alL the public writings 
mid aCcounUn* Nor were they leEt highly honoured after 
the kingV death by the queenj who w«a regent during her 
minority. Frumendus htul the principal manageLiient 
i^€ affairs, and soon turned his attention to higher objects 
than the politics of the country. He met with some Ro* 
man merchants who traded thcrei and having by tiieir. 
means discovered some Christians who were in the king- 
doiu, he encouraged them to associate for the purposes of 
teligious worship ^ and at length erected a church for their 
tne-f and certain natives, instructed in the gospel, were 
conrrertedj On the young king’s accession to the govern>^ 
ment) Frucnentius, though with much reluctance on the 
pan qf the king and his mother, obtained leave to return 
to hia Own country. Edestus accordingly returned to 
T^re; but Fnimentius, on hii arrival at Alexandria, coni- 
fnutiicated his adventures to Athanasius the bishop, and 
informed him of the probability of converting the country 
to Chriatianity, if missionaries were sent thither. On 
mature consuleration, Athanasius told him, that none 
was so fit for the office as himself. He consecrated him 
therefore first bishop of the IndlanHj and Frumentius re¬ 
turning to a people who had been acquainted with his 
integrity and capacity, preached the gospel with much 
sticcess, and erected many churches, although the em¬ 
peror Coiistariuus endeavoured to introduce Arianism, and 
actually ordered that Frumentius should be deposed, and 
an Arlan bishop appointed ; but the country was happily 
out of his reach^ Frumentiut is supposed to have died 
about the year 3^. The Abyssinians honour him as the 
apostfe of the country of the Axutnites, which is the most 
cousulerable part of their empire. ’ 

FKY£ (ThOMAs), an ingenious ariistj waia a native of 
Ireland, where he was born hi 1710. He came veyr early 
to London, wlion be practised portrait-pain ting in oi), 
crayons, and in miriiature- in 1734 he had the honour of 
painting hl$ royal highfiCTs, Frederick prince of Walee,^ a 
ftd) )engtbj now in. Sadler!s-hal)^ €heap»ide. But his 
genfutf WMA not confined to tfits art, and it la said that ha 
was the and first manufa^tiref of pofedain bi 
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England, and that he spent fif^en yeortof hit life ib bnng^ 
ing tbit to perfection at a monubctoiy at Bow, duting 
which, bis constitution being impaired hy constantly work^* 
ing in furnaces^ he retii^d into Wales, with little hope of 
recoTery, Here, however, bis health was perfectly re* 
stored, and be retnmed again to London, and resumed bll 
profession, to which he now added the art of mezzodatO 
engraving, and had considerable employment and succes^ 
both as a painter and engraver He died of a decline^ 
brought on by intense application, Aprils, 11^2. 

In the ^irst exhibition in 1760 there was a balf-leogth 
portrait of the famous singer, Leveridge, which was painted 
by Frye, and possessed very considerable merit; and id 
the eTfhibition of the following year be also had pictures id 
all the different processes of oil-colours, crayons,^ and 
niatiire. Of bis mezzotinto productions, there are etjc' 
lieads as large as life ; one of them the portrait of the artisk 
himself; to which may be added two other portraits of 
their majesties, the same size with the former, but inferior 
in execution. He had issued proposals in 1760 for twelve 
heads in the above'manner, but we presume his illness and 
subsequent death prevented his completing more than six| 
in these, however, he shewed rather more industry tbtn 
judgment; for no branch of ejigraving, whether in mezzo* 
tinto, or in strokes, can be suited to the display of portrait! 
of such magnitude.’ 

FRYTH. See FRITH. 

B'UCHS, or FUCHSIUS (LEOifARD), an eminent Ger¬ 
man physician and botanist, was bom at Wembding, in 
Bavaria, in 1501. After a classical education at Hailbrutk 
and Erfurt, he went in his nineteenth year to Ingoldstadt, 
where he pursued the study of the learned languages under 
Capnius and Ceporinus, two eminent professors, who bad 
embmeed the doctrines of the reformatioir, which tbe^ 
imparted to their pupil. He received the degree of master 
of arcs Ja 1521, and having also studied medicine, pt&m 
admitlelf to his doctor's degree in 1524. He first prac¬ 
tised at Munich, where he married, and had a large fafntly, 
and in 1526 be removed to Ingoldstadl, and was mane 
professor of medicine; but fais religion occostoning somft 
trouble, he settled at Onoltzbach about two years afitet- 
irardi, under the patronage and protection of Oeotge^ 
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margrave of Bayreuili, Here be wai* very stiecessful as ^ 
practitioner^ anil published some t^eaU!^es on the healing 
art. the maiiageoient of the utiiversUy of Ingold- 

stadt^ being committedr by Vi^Llltam duke of Bavaria^ to 
Leonard KcciuSi a celebrated lawyer, acquainted with the 
merit of Fuchs, he procured his return lo his former profcs^ 
worship ; but his zeal for the reformed religion was still too 
promiuent pot to give oflfe^nce, especially, we should supT 
pose, to John Fccius (see Ecciusj, then a professor there, 
and he returned to Onoltzbach. Two years after, how¬ 
ever, he found an honourable asyUun in the university of 
Tubingen, which HInc, duke of Wirtemberg, had deter¬ 
mined to supply whb protesutit professors, and where he 
provided Fuchs with u^i ample salary, and every encou¬ 
ragement. In this place he remained until his death. May 
10, 1566, He died in the arms of his wife and children, 
full of faidi and fortitude, having in the course of bis ill- 
ness been observed to experience no relief from his siiifer- 
ings, bite while conversing with his friends on the subjects 
of religion and a future slate, which made him forget every 
thing else, and be expressed himself with all his usual 
energy and'perspicuity. He was interred, the day after 
his death, in a btirying-ground adjoining, to the town, 
where his hrst wife had been deposited but little more than 
three years before. 

Some botanical remarks of Fuchs, relating principally 
to the Arabian writers, are found in the 2d volume of the 
** Herbarium^' of Brunfelsiiis, But the work on which 
his reputation in this study chieHy resti, is his His- 
toria Plantarmn,^’ published at Basil in 1542, fob with 
ntimerous wooden cuiti. A German edition appeared the 
following year. In this work ho chiefly copies Uiosbortdes, 
adding a few remarks of his own, and falling, as Haller 
observes, into tiie common error of the writers of his tini^ 
who expected to hnd in their own cold countries the 
plants of those more genial climates where the^ncieiits 
studied botany aud medicine. The publication ot Fuchs, 
though nearly on a par with those of otlier learned 
men of his time, would probably have been long since 
forgotteu, were it not for the transcendant merit of its 
wooden cuts, inferior to those of Brunfelslus alone in exe¬ 
cution, and far exceeding them tn number. They chieBy 
indeed consist of pbartnaceutical plants, which though 
mere outUbes, are justly celebrated .for their Bdeiity and 
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elegance. These origitial editions are Ijccomt very rare; 
blit copies and trftnBlations of them, vatrious in merit, ere 
common throughout EuropCi Amongst the puA'est of 
these is a French duodecimo/ printed at Lyons, under the 
title of Le Benefice Commun, in 1555, for which, oue 
author is certainly not responsible, and it is rather hard in 
Linnscrns to class him, on account of some such spurious 
editions, under the heads of momtr'osi and rudts in his 
** Bibliotheca Botanfca,'^ though indeed be ther® properly 
stands amongst the tisUatunmi with respect to his original 
editioit. By some of his writings, especially h^s Cor* 
imrns furens/’ published in 1545, against Coraarus, who 
had attacked hia ** Historic Plantarum” in a work entitled 

Vtdpecula excoriata,*^ he appears to have been vehement 
in controversy, but in his general character and deport* 
ment he is said to have been dignified and amiable, with a 
line manly person, and a clear sonorous voice* His piety, 
temperatice, and indefatigable desire to be useful^ were 
alike exemplary. As a lecturer he was pecullarty admired' 
and followed, especially in his anatomical courses. The 
famous‘Vesalius was present at oue of his lectures, in whirh 
he found himself criticized. He afterwards familiarly ad* 
dressed the professor, saying, “ why do you attack me 
who never injured you?** Are yoit Vesalius?” exclaimed 
Fuchs. ** You see him before you,” replied the former. 
On which great mutual congratulations enisued, and a 
strict friendship was formed between these learned men. 
Fuchs was so famous throughout Europe, that the gieat 
Cosmo duke of Tuscany invited him, with the o(?er of a 
salary of 600 crowns, to become professor of medicine at 
Pisa, whit:h he declined. The emperor Charles V. also 
bore testimony to his merit, by sending him letters with 
the insignia of nobility, which honour also Fuchs for 
sfme time declined. He was indifferent to money, as well 
as to all other than literaiy fame. His great ambitioti was, 
whenev^ he undertook in his turn the rectorship of the 
university, to promote good order, industry, and improve^ 
ment among the students, whom he governed with paternal 
itesiduity and affection. Two colleges were always under 
his immediate care, one of them founded by duke Ulrjc 
for students of divinity alone, and more amjaty endowed 
by his son and successor.' 

I M«lcbiaT JUitm io rit. G«rtii»i. voL yvilf.—Hft^Tnr 
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FUESSLI, or FUS$Ll (JOHK Ga^ipa^eld)^ a Swiva artist^ 
ftiid a man of- considerable iearningf waa born at Zurich 
in 17061 After acquiring the elements of paloting frofu a 
very indiffereitt ariiiii^he left his country in the eighteenth 
year of hts age^ and going to Vienna, associated himself 
vith Sedeluieier* Gran und Meitena were hia principal 
guides, if be could be said to have any other guide thai) 
liisowti geoiiif* Ho became well known at court, but Ilia 
love of Midependence induced him to refuse very advanta¬ 
geous offers. He would not, however, have probably ever 
left Vienna, bad not the prince of Schwarzeuburg per^ 
^uaded lum to go to Radstailt, where he became the fa¬ 
vourite of the court. Among others whose portraits be 
painted was the margrave of Dourlach, who had a great 
Hifection for him, aud advised him to go to Ludwigsbourg, 
tvhtch ho did with letters of recommendattou to the duke of 
Wlrtembergj who immediately took him into his service. 
Hero he passed his tune very agreeably, making occasional 
eicumions to paint the portraits of persons of distinction, 
until the war of Poland, when the entrance of the French 
ipto -Germany threw every thing into confusion. The duke 
his patron at the same time fell sick, aud was removed to 
Stut^ard, but ou FuessU'a leaving binri to go to Nuremberg, 
Ipahighness presented him with a gold watch, and requested 
hUo to return when the state of public af&irs was changed. 
At Ni^retuberg he had a strong desire to see the celebrated 
ariiat Kupezki, of whose mannera he had imbibed an un¬ 
favourable imf)ression, but he was agreeably disappointed, 
and tliey became friends from their hrst interview. After 
remaining si^c motiths at Nuremberg, the duke of Wirtem- 
berg died, and there being no immediate prospect of 
peace, Fuessli returned to his own countiy, and in 1740 
married^ Although bis wife was a very amiable woniau, 
he used to say that marrkge was incompatible with dig 
cultivation of the hue arts: if, however, he felt himself 
occasLotully disturbed by domestic cares, he had the hap¬ 
piness to comniunicate bis art tp his three sons, Ho- 
dolph, who settled at Vienna f Henry, at present so well 
known in England ; aud Caspar, who died in the vigour of 
life, an entomologist of fidelity, diacrimiDaiion, and taste* 
Fu6ssli*9 talents and reptitation pro^red him the ^end-* 
ship of the greatest artists of his time, and Mengs sent him 
his treatise on the beautiful/* which he published with 
a preface. Winkelmann, especially, lived in great intimacy 
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with him. taate for poetiy procured Wtin the 
quaintance &[id correipondeDce of Kelitf Kloputookf Wieu 
Und^ Bodmer, and Brekiugiier, nor be iet »4 reapecied 
by many persons of the firei dinii^ctlon io rank, and hi* 
bouse was frec|uenteU by all the lUeratj of bu time, whom 
he delighted by hia conversation-tale ntn. Norway he in* 
considerable as a patron of the arts, lie gave lessona 
gratia to many young persons, and made coilectiona to 
assist them in their studies and travels, employing hia 
interest with the great unly for the beiiehi of genius and 
talents. In 1740 and 174^ he had the misfortune to lose 
his two friends Kupezki and Hiigendas, both whose lives 
he wrot^t and this employtnent seems to have suggested to 
him I'he Li\fcs of ihe Artists of Switzerland,** which he 
wrote wjch great elegance and critical discrimination. He 
publUbed aUe a ** Catalogue raisonn^ of the best Engrave 
ings,** His own collection was uncommonly rich in the 
finest specimens of that art* Of his paintinga, his son ap» 
peals to the series of consular portraits, which he painted 
after his return to Znrichj engraved in mezBotinto fay 
Preisier and others, as a fair test of hii style and taste* 
He died at Zurich, May 6, 17SL His lives of Rugendas 
and Kupezki were published at Zurich in 1758 i his Swiss 
Artists in 5 vols. 1769*—1779; and hjs Catalogue of En¬ 
gravers and their works, in 1770* Besides these he pub¬ 
lished “ Wiiikeltnanu's Letters to his friends in SwUzef'^ 
land,** I77y, and Mengs “ On Beauty/* in 1770. ‘ 

FUGGER (Huldaic), an eminent benefactor to litera¬ 
ture, was born at Augsburg in 1526, and deserves a place 
in tliiii work for his atFection to learning and learned men. 
His faiuily was considerable for its antiquity and opulence; 
and Thuanua informs us, that when Charles changed 
the government of Augsburg, in 1543, lie ijomtrLateJ the 
family of the Fuggers among those who thenceforward 
were to be raised to the dignity of senators. Yet tbb il¬ 
lustrious family, as all the genealogical writers of Germany 
notice, sprung from a weaver, who, in 1370, was made 
free of the city of Augsburg* llukiric bad been chamber^ 
lain to pope Paul Ill* and afterwards turfied protestant* 
He laid out great sums in purchasing good manuscripts of 
ancient authors, and getling them printed; and fur dus 
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purpose he for some time allowed a salary to the femeut 
Henry Stephens* His relations were so inceiitied at him 
for the money he expended in this way, that they brought 
an action against him, in consequence of which he was 
declared incapable of managing bis affairs. Thuanus, and 
some other writers observe^ that this sentence pronounced 
against Fugger plunged him into a deep meJancholy, which 
accompanied him almost to bis grave ; but it is asserted in 
hifl epitaph, that be was unmoved at the shock} and that 
he was soon after restored to his estate* He had retired to 
Heidelberg} where be died in 1584; having bequeathed 
ins library^ which was very considerable, to the elector 
Palatine, with a fund for the maintenance of six scholars*' 
FULBECK (William), an English Uw-wrlter, was the 
sou of Thomas Fulbeck, who was mayor of Lincoln at the 
time of bis death in 1566. He was born itt the parish of 
St Benedict in that city in 1560, entered as a cotnnioner 
of St Alban hall, Oxford, in J577, and was admitted 
scholar of Corpus Christi college about two yean aften In 
1581 he took his bachclorV degree, aud the next year 
became probationer fellow* He then removed to Glou- 
eester-hall (now Worcester college) where he completed 
the degree of M* A. in 1584. From Oxford be went to 
Gray^s Inn, l^ondon, where he applied with great assi¬ 
duity to the fitiidv of the municipal law. Wood sa^s, he 
had afterwards the degree of civil Uw conferred on him, 
but where he bad not been able to discover, nor is the 
place or litne of his death knowiu From an extract from 
bishop Kennet, in the new edition of Wood, it seems not 
improbable tliiit he took orders. His works are, J, ** Christ 
tian Ethics,** Lond. 1587, dvo* 2* An historical coUec* 
tion of the continual factions, tutniilts, and massacres of 
the Homans before the peaceable empire of Augustus 
Coesar,** ibid. 1600, 6vo, 1601, 4to. 3, “ A direction or 
preparative to the study of tbc Law,** ibid. 1600, Svoi 
afterwards published, with a new tide-page, as ** A pa¬ 
rallel or conference of the civil, the canon, and the com¬ 
mon law,** ibid* 1618. 4. “The Pandects of the Laws of 

Nations; or the discourses of the matters in law, whereiit 
the nations of the world do agree,” ibid. 1602, 4to. • 
FULBKRT, bishop of Chartres, who flourished towards 
the end of tlie tenth and beginning of the eleventh cen- 
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tiiiry, U c^lebrateds in tbe RomUlt^etiiircb hifitorjr' hr bti 
laming and piety. Some autbora rMk him among the 
nheni^liora of Franco,- ender the reign of king Robert, but 
he was only chancellor.of the church of Chartres, at the 
•tme time that he waa rector of ttie sehooL He had been 
himseU' a diecipleof the learned Gerbert^ who wad after* 
wardi pope Sylvester IL in the year 999, Ftdberi came 
from Rome to France, and taught in the ichooU belonging 
to the church of Chartres, which were then not only at* 
tended by a great concourse of scholars^ but by hie means 
contributed greatly to the revival of learning and ire]igion 
in France and Germanyand moat of the ieminent>men of 
his time thought it aji honour to be able to say that they 
had been his scholars, lu 1007 he succeeded to'the'bishop¬ 
ric of Chartres *Qd the duks. Wiiiiam gaveitiin th^'oflfice 
of treasurer of St« Hilary of Pottier%«the prohta of which 
Fulbert employed in rebuilding his cathedral church* He 
was diittinguished in his time for attacheneDt to ecclesiaa* 
ticai diflcipline, and apostoUcr courage; and^ such was hU 
character and that he waf highly eiteenied^ by the 

princes and sovereigns of his 94 ;^,. by-Robert, king of 
France^ Canute, king of Englandf Richard If, duke of 
Normandy^ WiJHam^ duka of Aquitaine ^ and the greater 
part of the contemporary noblemen and prelates* Ha 
continued bishop of Chart res for twentyrone years and six 
mouthy and died, according to the abbe Fleurif in 1029 ; 
but others, with more probability, fix that event on April 
lOj 102 s. His works, which were printed, not very cor^* 
rectly, by Charles de Viiliers iu J 60S,- consist of letters^ 
sermons, and some lesser pieces in prose and- verse. Hia 
sermons, Dupin thinks, contain little worthy of notice» 
but hit letters,, which amount to 13f, have ever been con¬ 
sidered as carious memorials of the history and seututietlts 
of fhe times. They prove, however, that aUhougb Fulbert 
might contribute mueb to the propagation of learning, he 
bad udt advanced in UberolUy of setKiinent before bU con^p 
temporaries. There are also two otbtr letters of our pre^ 
late in e:iLstence, the oue in D'Acheri\ .“Spicilegimn/* 
and the other Martenne’s ** Thesaurus Anecdotorntit,** 
both illustiame of hit sentiments, and the sentitnenta of 
his f . ' 
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FULGENTIUS (St.) ati ccclesiasttca? writer, was bom 
ni Telepta, or Teilepte, about the year He was of 

an lUastnoui family, the son of Claudius, atid grandson of 
-Gordianus, a senator of Carthage, Claudius dying early, 
left hU son, then Tery young, to the care of his widow 
JVlariann^ He was properly educated in the knowledge of 
the Latin and Greek languages, and made such progress 
in his studies, that while yet a boy he could repeat all 
JjomeTi and spoke Greek with diiency and purity. At 
tooti as he was capable of an employment he was made 
procurator or receiver of the revenues of his - province. 
But this situation displeased him, because of the rigour he 
was forced to use in levying taxes; and therefore, not^ 
withstanding the tears and dissuasions of his mother, he 
left the world, and took the monastic vows under Faustus, 
a bishop persecuted by tlio Ariau factiou, w'ho had founded 
a monastery in that neighbourhood. The continued per¬ 
secutions of the Arians soon separated him and Faustus; 
and not long after, the incursions of the Moors obliged 
him to retire into the country of Sicca, where he was 
whipped and imprisoned. Afterwards he resolved to go 
into Egypt; but in his voyage was dissuaded by Eulaltus 
bishop of Syracuse, because the monks of the KPiSt had 
separated from ifie cadmlic church. He consulted also a 
bishop of Afnca, who had retired into Sicily ; and this 
blslkop advised Itim to rctuin to his own country, ^ter he 
had made a journey to Koine. King Theoduric was in 
that city when he arrived there, which was in the year 
500* After lie had visited the sepulchres of the apostles 
be returned to his own country, ^vhere he built a monastery. 

Africa was then under the daminjon of TbrasiiYiond king 
of the Vandals, an Arlan, and a cruel eneuiy to the ca¬ 
tholics. He had forbiddeti to ordain catholic bishops in 
the room of those wiio died : but the bishops uf Africa were 
determined not to obey an order which threatened the 
extinction of orthodoxy^ Kulgcntius, under tliese cireum- 
stances, wished to avoid being u bishop; and when .elected 
for the see of Vinta tu the year 507, fled and cqncealed 
hinriiieif, but being soofi discovered, was appointed bishop 
qf. lluspie mi^cli against hLs.,wiU/ . On thia eleVation he did 
not change either his habit or manner ..of living, bat used 
the same austerities and abstinence os before* He still 
loved the monks,^ and delighted"tti retire into a monastery 
as often as tbe business of his episcopal functihin allowed 
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ilim time. ' Aftemard$ be had the same fate with about 
two hundred and twenty catholic bishops of Africa^ whom 
Thrasimond banished into the island of Sardima; and 
though he was not the oldest among theiUf yet they paid 
■uch respect to his learnings as to employ his pen in all 
the writings produced in the name of tbeir body, So 
great was his reputation, that Thrastuioud had a curiosity 
to see and hear him; and haung sent fur him to Carthage, 
he proposed to him many diHiculues, which Fulgentius 
solved to his satisfaction: but because he confirmed the 
catholics, and converted many Arians, their bishop at 
Carthage prayed the liing to send him back to Sardinia.* 
Thrasitnond dying about the year 523, Ids son Hilderic 
recalled the catholic bi3hoj>s, of whom Fulgentlus was one« 
He returned, to the great joy of those who were concerned 
with him, led a most exemplai'y life, governed his clergy 
well, and performed all the odices of a good bishop. He 
died in the year 533, on the first day of the year, being 
then sixty-five. 

His works, as many of them as are ejttant, consisting' of 
doctrinal treatises and ^omc epistles, have often been 
printed j but the last and compietest edition is in one vo¬ 
lume, 4to, Paris, 1684, Fulgeutius did not only follow 
the doctrine of St, Austin, but be aho imitated his style. 
His Ungiiage, indeed, is not quite no pure ; but be has not 
^he same play of words as St* Austin, He had a quick and 
subtle spirit, which easily comprehended whatever he ap¬ 
plied liiuLRcir to learn ; and he had a clear and copious way 
of setting it btF; too copioiia indeed, for he often repeats 
the same things in different words, and turns the question 
many different ways. He was dc eply versed in the holy 
scriptures, and as well read in the fathers, particularly St. 
Austin: but, as he loved thorny and scholastic qaestiun!*, 
hesometimes introduced them in the discussjioti of mysteries.' 

FULGENTIUS PLANCIADFS (Faulus), wUo^s some¬ 
times confounded with the preceding Fidgentius, is 
supposed to have been blshup of Carthage in tlie sixth cen¬ 
tury, but tome think not before the eighth or ninth. He 
■i$ the author of three books of mythology, addressed to 
one Catus, a pneat. They were first punished in 1498, 
at Milan, in folio, by Jo, Bapt. Pius, who added a com men- 
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tzry, Jerome Commetin reprirrted'theiii in l$&9t mtk tbe 
ivorks of other mytholo^mts* There is likewise a treatiae 
by him “ De Frisco Sermone, ad Chalddium/* published 
by Hadrian Junius, at Antwerp, 1565, along with Nemos 
Marcellos, and afl^rwards reprinted with the ** Auctores 
LingusD Latins,’* Paris, 1586, and elsewhere. His vrorks 
■are now rather curious than valuable, as they b^r the im* 
press of the dark age m which he lived/ 

JULGOSO (HAPTiiiT). See FftEGOSO. 

FULKE (WrLiJAM], a celebrated English divine, and 
^master of Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, was born in Lon¬ 
don, and educated in Sl John's college, Cambridge, of 
wideb be was chosen fellow tii 1564* He was a youth of 
great pa^^s, and of a very high spirit. When a boy at 
school, be is said to have betrayed great anger and mor¬ 
tification on losing a literary contest for a ailver pen, with 
the celebrated Edmund Campiati, and as the latter was 
educated at Christ's iiospital, this incident seems to prove 
that FuJke was of the same schooL Before be b^ame 
fellow of bis college, he complied with the wishes of his 
fktlier, by studying law at Clihbrd’s-hiu, but on his return 
to the university, his inclinations became averse to that 
pursuit, and he was unable to conquer them, although bis 
father refused ti> support him any longer^ Young Fulke, 
however, trusted to his industry and endowments, and 
soon became a distinguished scholar in tnacbetnatics, lan¬ 
guages, and divinhy. Having taken orders, his early in¬ 
timacy with some of the puritan divines induced him to 
preach i[i favour of soine of their sentiments respecting 
the ecclesiastical habits and ceremonies. This occurred 
uhtJHi 156?, and brought upon him the censure of the 
ciiauceltor of the unlvec^ity, which, it is said, proceeded 
to expulsion. On this he took lodgings in the town of 
Cambridge, and subsisted for some time by reading loo- 
utres. Ills expulsion, however, if it really took place, 
which seems doubtful, did not lessen bis general 'TepUffr* 
tiou, as iu 1569 there was an intention to choose him mas¬ 
ter of St. John's college, had not archbishop Parker inter¬ 
fered ; but about the same time he found a patron in the 
earl of Leicester, who was more indulgent to the puritan^ 
and who received Mr. Fulke into hit house, as bis domeitlc 

1 Mvrvti ,—BaHIct Jiig«iq?Dfb^CIvk«'!t Biblioffspbicsl 
OnDinai^t. in riAOCkdes. 
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cliaplain. It wu now also that lie fell under tbe charge 
of being concerned lA some unlawful manriages, and in 
filch circumstances thought it his duty to resign bis fellow- 
4 hip» but being honourably acquitted in an examitiation 
before tbe bishop of Ely, be was immediately re-elected 
by tbe college. 

In 1571 the earl of Essex presented him to tlie rectory 
of Wadey, in Essex, and soott after to the rectory of Ke^ 
ditigton, in^Suffolk, and about this time he took bis doctor 
degree at Cambridge, and was incorporated in tbe same 
at Oxford. Hii degree at Cambridge was in consequence, 
of a mandamus from the earl of Essex, that be might be 
qualified to accompany the earl of Lincoln, who was then 
going as ambassador to the court of France. Upon lij& 
return he was chosen master of Pembroke-hall, and aa 
Wood says in his Fasti, Margaret professor of divinity^ 
but Baker, in a MS note on Wood, says be never held the 
latter olHce. 

In I542j Dr* Fulke, with other learned divines, was 
engaged tu a public disputation with certain Romait 
catholics, in the Tower, and had to contend again with 
his old achool-fellow Campian, hut was more success- 
fuL He died in the month of August, 1581^, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church at Kedington, where 
is an inscription to his memory, partly in Latin, and partly 
in English. He wa^i married, and bad a lai^ family, to 
whom he appears by bis will to have been able to bequeath 
considerable property. To Pembroke-haU he bequeathed 
a piece of plate, to be called Dr. Fulke'^s cup, and used 
only at commencements and solemn feasts. 

His works, chiefly controversial, are, 1. ** Anti-prog- 
noAticon contra predictiones Nosiradami,'* &-c. 1560. 

Sermon at Hampton-court/' l5Ti. S*. Confutation 
of a libelle in forme of an apology made by Frocknatn,'^ 
}57J. 4. A goodly gallery, ur treatise on meteors,** 
|57J. 5. “ Astrologna lufiiis," 1571. 6. Metpomaxia, 
sive Ludus geometricua,” 157S* 7* ** Eeaponsio ad Tho. 

Stepletoni cavdlationes,” 1579. 8* A retentive against 

the motivea of Uiebard Bristow; also a discovery of the 
dangerous rock of the popish church,” 1580, 9, A 

fence of the translation of the riofy Scriptures in English,” 
1583, 10. “ Clonfutation of Will. Allen’s treatise in de¬ 

fence of the usurped power of tlie popish priesthood.” But 
the wotk by whh h be is best known, and is still remembered 
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with hi^h esteem, is his Comment upon the Rbeims TeaLa* 
meiitf printed in 1580, and reprintea in 1601 with this title: 

The Text of the New Testainent of Jeaus Christ, trans¬ 
lated out of the vulgar Latin by the Papists of the traiterous 
Seminarieat Rhemes. With arguments of books, chapters, 
and annotations, pretending to discover the cormptioni of 
clivers translations, and to clear the oontroverstes of these 
days* Whereunto is added the trant^lution out of the ori- 
pnal Greek, commonly used in the Church of England; 
with a confutation of all such arguments, glosses and an¬ 
notations, as containe manifest impietie of Heresie, Trea- 
flon, and Slander against the Catholike Church of God, 
and the trite teachers thereof, or the translations used in 
the church of England. The whole woike, perused and 
enJarged in divers places by the author's owne hand be¬ 
fore his death, with sundry quotations and authorities out 
of Holy Scriptures, Counsels, Father^!, and History. More 
amply than in the former Edition.’* This work was pub-^ 
Itshed again, 1617 and in folio, as it was before, 

and proves that in power of argument and criticism, he 
was one of the ablest divines of his lime, and one of 
the principal opponents of the popish party. One other 
work has been attributed to him, we know not on what 
authority, which was published under the name of Mr* 
Dudley Kenner; entitled A. brief and plain declaration, 
coniaining the desires of all those faithful ministers who 
seek discipline and reformation of the church of England, 
which may serve^as a just apology against the false accu¬ 
sations and slanders of their adversaries," 1584. Having 
never been molested on account of Ids opinions, unless 
when at college, thero seems no reason why he should now 
publish them under another name.^ 

FULLER (Isaac), was an English painter of some note 
in the reign of Charles IL but of his family or masters we 
have no account, except that he studied many years in 
France under Perrier, who engraved tlie antique statues* 
In his historical compositions he has left little to admire, 
hts colouring being raw and unnatmral, and not compen¬ 
sated by disposition or invention, but in portraits hh pencil 
was bold, strong, and masterly. In the latter he waa 
much employed, particularly at Oxford, His own portrait 

I Faller^s Worthiei.—Wowl** FiUti.—Brook*^ PuritiiD].--Stryii«'^i Paikevi 

filQ.--Strype'i Whitgjft, p, 15. 
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m th^ gKlIery tliere is loucbed with grea.t force vid cha* 
racier, 'I’he altar-piece of Magdalen was also by him, 
but baa not been much approved* As an imitation of 
Michel AngeiOf it falls far short of the sublime, although 
sometimes wild imagination of tliat great anist; nor is the 
colouring harmonious. Some of the figures, however, are 
correctly drawn ; and he has at least imitated the temper 
of Michel Angelo with success, in introducing among the 
damned, the portrait of an hostler at tlie Grey hound "inn^ 
near the college, who had oiFcJided hin>p The picture,- it 
is well kju>w[), was liononred by Addison in an elegant 
Latin poem. At Wadfaam college is an altar-cloth by 
Fuller iu a singular manner, and of merit ; which is just 
brushed over for the lights and shades, and the eoloun 
melted iii with a hot iron. Soon after tlie restoration, he 
was engaged in painting the circumstances of king Charles 
IL^s escajie, which he executed in five large pictures. 
These were presented to the parliament of Ireland, where 
they remained for many years in one of the rooms of the 
parliament house iu Dublin, But some time in the last 
century the bouse undergoing a thorough repair, these 
pictures were not replaced, but lay neglected, until they 
were rescued by the late earl of Clanbrassil, who obtained 
possession of tliem, and had them cleaned and removed to 
his seat at Tullymore park, co* Down, where tliey were a 
few years ago. Lord Orford speaks slightingly of theses 
which he had never seen, and probably with as much jus^ 
lice as of Fuller^s altar-piece at All-souls college, wliich 
he never cotild have seen, for Fuller had no picture tliere* 
Fuller died in Blooms bury-square July 17, 1672, and left 
a son, an ingenious but idle man, chieBy employed in 
coacli-painting, who died youngJ 

FULLER (Nicholas], a learned Englbb divine and 
critic, was born at Southampton iu J557, and educated at 
the free^school in that town* He did not go directly thence 
to the university, but was taken into the family of the 
bishop of Winchester, Dr* Hobert Home ; where spending 
eome time in study, he was made at length hU secretary, 
and afterwards continued in that office by his successor. 
Dr. Watson, But Watson dying also in about three years. 
Fuller returned home, with a resolution to follow his stn- 

' Orf«rd^l Funt<rt.'^Cbalni«rs^ HistpOf Wu. voULXXi^ 
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diet. Before he wat seltied tbere^ he wat invited fe be‘ 
tutor to the ions of a' knight in Hampahire* ivbom he to^ 
tfompanied to Su John's college, Oxford, in I5S4, HU 
pupiU iekving bim ih a little time, be removed bimself to 
Hiirt*belli where be took both the degrees in irta, and 
then retired into the country. He afterwards took or den, 
aod,WM presented to the rectory of Aldington, or Ailing'* 
ton, near Amesliury, in Wiltshire, He afterwards became 
a prebendary in the church of Salisbury^, and rector of 
l^lltop's-Waltham, in Hampshire, He died in 1622. 
H« waa extremely learned in the sacred tongues, and, a# 
Wood quaintly says, waa so happy in pitching upon use^ 
fill difEcuUies, tending to the nnderBtanding of the Scrip* 
tore, that he surpass^ alt the critici of his time." HU 
** MisceUanea Theologica,” in four books, were published 
first at Heidelberg, 3 612, 8vo, and afterwards at Oxford, 
in 1616, and at London, In 1617, 4to. These miiseellao 
fiieti coming into the hands of John Drusiui, in Holland, 
he charged 'Fuller with piagiari^m, and with taking hU 
best notes from him ivithunt £iny acknowledgment. But 
Fuller, knowing .himself guiklcssi an having never seen 
Drusius’s worksy pnbibhed a vindication of himself at 
Leyden, in 1622 , together with two more books of ** Mia* 
cellanea Sacra," Leyden and Scrasburgh^ 16.^0, 4to. All 
these mUcelUttie^E ore printed in the 9i\\ volume of the 
Critici Sacri," and dbperiseil throughout Pool’s Synopsis 
Crmcorum." There are some manuscripia of Fuller in 
the Bodleian library at Oxford, which shew bis great skill 
in Hebrew and iu philologLcal learning; ns An ExpoiU 
lion of rabbi Mordeoai Nathairs Hebrew Roots, with notes 
upon it," and A Lexicon," which he intended to bare 
published with tlie preceding.*^ 

FULLER (Thumbs), an English bislorian and divine, 
was the son of the inev, Thofuas Euller, tidnister of M. 

in Aldwind^ ^in NerChatnptoilshira, and bom 

^ lntb« Asbitf \rSS^l)9« Knt Air hiiOi ttHt ih« poo* mti 

iioo V> tbc il^thip fiiCQtijaqcd. . anj kne* sot if hat hurt 

aftvt beticiriff that hhibsp An^rewi ' |ia liiict Hdti#, Hs mikea him ikt 
jpsdir s poKkt-w per^' Agwn o dtiuwer, sent, sniir the 

:>oi*t that iiaht^rj lo povr livnigi, famu^lU ip id » dlih hia mlUtutiDa 

»iid di4 hv aJdttbstthe anH iiiductiortt or Ui« donotion « 

biiihotf '*‘nadH it hi# ta Aiitl preb«od^,Fhk'hai#f hit Ln'tUisS 

out #ujth Rvrit. Antonlereral uthm, written by eoJoent Ac. 3 vuls. 

Fuller, nuptifrar of AJIh^taii, 6ra, )S13^ 

Bt^'AmcsburVi ■<> unc. Tht 

> A Eh. Os;. v»l. Worthies. 
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there m 1£03 <p Tbe chief assUtaiace he had 'm the rudi* 
ments of learning wm from hb father^ under whom be 
made io extraordinary a progress, tuat he was ^nt ^ 
twelve yean of age to Queen^s*college, in Cambridge^ 
Dn Davenantf who was hts mother^i brother^ being theh 
tnaiter of it, and soon after bishop of Salisbury» He took 
bis degrem in arts, that of A. in 1324-5, and that of 
A. M. in 162ti, and would have been fellow of the college^ 
but there being already a Northamptonshire matt a fellow, 
be was prohibited by the statutes from being ehosen, 4^4 
although be might have obtained a dispensation, he pf^ 
ferred removing to Sidney-college, in the same university. 
He bad not been long there, Iwfore be was choseii mi'^ 
nister of St* Dennetts, in the town of Cambridge, and sooA 
became a very popular preacher. In 1631, he* obtained a 
fellowship in Sidney-college, and at the same tiihe a pre^ 
.bend in the church of Salisbury, This ^ear also he issued 
Ibis first publication, a work of the poetical kind, now but 
little known, entitled ** David's Hainous Sin, Heartie Ae* 
pentances, and Heavie Punishment,*' in a thin Svo, 

He was soon af^er ordained priest, and presented to tbe 
rectory of Broad Windsor, in Dorsetshire ; in 1635 he 
came again to Cambridge, and took his degree of D^ 
after which, rettiming to Broad Windsor, he married about 
1633, and had one son, but tost his wife about 164U 
During his retirement at this rectory, he began to com¬ 
plete several works he had planned at Cambridge; but 
growing weary of a country parish, and uneasy at the un¬ 
settled state of public affairs, he removed ^to London; and 
distinguished himself so much in the pulpits there, that 
ho was invited by the master and brotherhood of the Savoy 
to be their lecturer. In 1640, he published his ** History 
of the Holy War it was printed at Cambridge, in folio, 
and WM so favourably received, that a third edition ap¬ 
peared in 1647. On April 13, 1640, a parliament was 
called, and then a\$o a convocation began at Westminster, 
in Henry VIL'i chapel, having licence granted to make new 
canons for the better government of the church ; of this 
convocation he was a member, and has amply detailed its 
proceedings in hit Church History," During com* 
tnencetnent of the rebellion, and whisn tbe king left Lon* 
don in 1641, to raiBo an army, Mr, Fuller continued at the 
Bavoy, to the great satisfaction of bis people, and the 
Bteigbbouring u^bUiiy and gentry, [aboutall tbe while^ 
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in private and in pablic to serve tht To this end^ 

on the anniversary of his inauguration, March 27, J6+3, 
be preached at West minster-abbey, on thU text, 2 Sain* 
xix, 30 : “ Yea, let him take all, so that niy lord the king 
return in peace which being printed, gave great offence 
to those who were engaged in the opposition, and brought 
tbe preacher into no small danger. He soon found that 
he must expect to be ailenced and ejected, as others had 
beriu j yet desisted not, till he either was, or thought hiui- 
aelf unsettled* This appears from what he says in the 
preface to his Holy State,which was printed in folio 
that same year at Cambridge* This is a collection of cha^ 
racterdj moral essays and lives, ancient, foreign, and do¬ 
mestic, The second edition of 164U, contains Andro- 
nicuji, or tbe unfortiiriate politician,*’ originally printed 
by itself in 1646, l2mo. 

In 1643, refusing to take an oath to the parliament, 
unless with such reserves as they would not admit, he was 
obliged in April of that year to convey himself to the king 
at Oxford, who received him gladly. As his majesty bad 
heard of hjs extraordinary abiiuies in the pulpit, he was 
now desirous of knowing them personally ; and accordingly 
Fuller preadied before him at St. Mary’s church* HU for¬ 
tune upon this occasion was very singular. He bad be¬ 
fore preached and published a sermon in London, upon 
** the new-moulding church^refonnation,’^ which caused 
him to be censured as too liot a royalist; and now, from 
his sermon at Oxford, he was tbouglit tg be too lukewarm ; 
which can only be ascribed to his moderation, which he 
would sincerely have inculcated in each party, as the 
only means of reconciling bodi* During his stay here, be 
resided iti Lincoln college, but was not long after seques¬ 
tered, and lost blE ids books and inannscripts* This loss, 
the heaviest he could sustain, was made up to him partly 
by Henry lord Beauchamp, and partly by Lionel Cran- 
iield, earl of Middlesex, who gave him the remains of hU 
father’s library* That, however, he might not lie under 
the suspicion of want of zeal or courage in the royal came, 
he determined to join the army; and therefore, being 
well recommended to sir Ralph Hoptoo, in 1643, he was 
admitted by him tn quality of chaplain. For this employ-* 
ment be was quite at liberty, being deprived of all other 
preferment. And now, attending tbe army from place to 
pUcoi be constantly exercUed his duty as ebapUiuL^f^^ 
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f^und proper intervals for his beloved studies, which hd 
employed chiedy In making historical coliecuons, and 
especially ingathering materials (brMs Worthlei^of Eng¬ 
land,'* which be did, not only by an extensive correspond¬ 
ence, but by personal inquiries in every place which the 
army had occasion to pass through* 

After the battle at Chenton-Down, March 29, 164i, 
lord Hoptoi) drew on his army to Basing-bouse, and Fuller, 
being left there by him, animated the garrison to so vU 
gorous a defence of that place, that sir William Waller was 
obliged to raise the siege with considerable loss, But the 
war hastening to an end, and part of the king's army being 
driven into CortiwaO, under lord Hopton, Fuller, with the 
leave of that nobleman, took rcfiige at Exeter, where he 
resumed his studies, and preached constantly to the 
zeiis. During his residence here he was appointed chap¬ 
lain to the infant princess Henrietta Maria, who was bom. 
at Exeter in June 1643; and the king soon after gave 
him a patent for his presentation to the living of Dorches¬ 
ter in Dorsetshire. He continued his attendance on the 
princess till the surrender of Exeter to the parliament, in 
April 1646; but did not accept the living, because ho 
determined to remove to London at the expiration of the 
war* He relates, in his Worthies," an extraordinary 
circumstance which happened during the siege of Exeter; 
** When the city of Exeter, he says, was besieged by the 
parliament forces, so that only the south side thereof to¬ 
wards the sea was open to it, incredible numbers of larks 
were found in that open quarter, for multitude like quails 
in the wilderness; though, bles&ecl be God, unlike theoi 
in the cause and effect; as not desired with man's destruc* 
tion, nor sent ^vitli God's anger, as appeared by their safe 
digestion into wholesome nourishment. Hereof 1 was att 
eye and mouth*witness, I will save tny credit in not con¬ 
jecturing any number; knowing that herein, though 1 
should stoop beneath the truth, 1 should mount above 
belief* They were as fat as pfentifnl^ so that being sold 
for two-pence a dozen and under, the poor who could have 
no cheaper, and the rich no better meat, used to makepot^ 
tage of them, boiling them down therein. Several causes 
were assigned hereof, but the eausj of causes was the 
Divine Providence; thereby providing a feast for many 
poor people, who otherwise had been pinched for pro- 
vislom'' While here, as every where ebe, he was much 
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courted on account of his instructive and pleasant conver- 
0iitioTi» 'hy persons of high rank^ some of whom made him 
very libera! offers ; but wiiether from a love of study, or a 
spirit of independeneej he was always reluctant in accept- 
i&gteny offers that might sectn to coniine him to any one 
fsniily, or patron,. It was' at Exeter, where he is said to 
l^ie -Written his Good Thoughts in Bad Times,^’ and 
where 4 he book was poblished in 16i3, as what be calls 
** Ihe first fruits of Exeter press,” At length the garrisotr 
beiirg forced to surrender, he came to London, and met 
hut a cold reception among bis formert parish ion ert, and 
fbund his lecturer's place tilled by another. However, it 
wad not long before he was chosen lecturer at St, Clement's, 
near Lorn bard-street * and shortly after removed to &L 
Bride^s, in fleet-street In 1€47 he published, in 410, 
^ A Sermon of Assurance, fourteen years agoe preached 
at Cambridge, since in other places ; now, by the iuipor- 
annity of his friends, exposed tef public view.” He dedi^'* 
dieted it to sir John Danvers, who had been a royalist, was 
then an OHverian, and next year one of the kiug^s judges; 
■nd In the dedication he says, that It had been tlie plea¬ 
sure of the present authority to make him mute; forbid¬ 
ding him till further order the exercise bf his public 
preaching.” Notwithstanding his being thus silenced, he 
waa^ about 164S, presented to the rectory of W^aliham, in 
Eiaex,' by the earl of Carlisle, whose cfhapUin he was just 
before made* He spent that and the following year betwixt 
London’ and Waltham, employing some engravers to adorn 
his copious prospect or view of the Holy Land, as from 
mount i^sgah; therefore called bis Pisgah-sight of Fa* 
lestitie and the confines thereof, with the history of the 
Old and New Testament acted thereon,” which he pub^ 
lubed in I6i0. It is an handfome folio, embellished wifh 
a frontispiece and many other cop per-plates, and divided 
into five books. As for his “Worthies of England,” on 
which he hml been labouring so long, the death of the 
king for a time disheartened hmi from the continuance of 
that work: **' For what shall I write,” says he, ** of the 
VVorthfes of England, when ibis horrid act will bring such 
an infamy upon the whole nation an will ever cloud and 
darken all its foilier, and suppress its. future rising glo-^ 
Hes?*' He was, therefore, busy till the year last men* 
tioned, in preparing that book and others; and the next 
yew li« rather employed himself in piibiuhing tome pat* 
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■ticukr lives of religious reformers, tnwtyN, coDfesnnti, 
bishops, 4octiari, tnd other lesroed diviaes, fomgn aul 
doDiesttc, than in atigmentuig his takl book of ^ 
Worthies'^ in general* To this cdllectuKi, which was 
cuted by several bands, as be tells ui in the preface,^he 
gave the title of Abel Etedivivua,'* aod pnbtitked tt ia 
1651, lu the two or three following years he priosed 
several aertoons and tracts upon religioBe subjects,, A boot 
1654 he married a sister of tbe viscount BaXtinglasae ;* and 
the next year she brought him a soji, who, as well.a* the 
other before-mentioned, Murvived his father,, la* 
notwithstanding Cromweirs pfobibhion of all persou fniai 
preaching, or teaching school, who bad been adherentt tii 
the lute king, he continued preaching, and cKcrtisig h» 
charitable dispoaitioti towards those minitteie who were 
«fjected by the usurping powers, aod not only rolioved 
■such from what he could spare out of his own ^lender 
estate, but procured many contributions for them from hk 
auditories. Nor was his charity conbned to tbe clergy f 
and among the laity whom he befriended, there n aft 
instance upon record of a paptaiu of the army who wa^ 
cjuite destitute, and whom he entirely maintained until bp 
died. In 1656 he published in folio, “ The Church Ifis- 
tory of Britain, from the birth of Jems Christ to the ycaf 
1648;*^ to which are subjoined, “The History of the 
University of Cambridge since the conquest,’* and “ The 
History of Watiham Abbey in Essex, founded by king 
Harold/* His Church History was animadverted upon 
by Dr. Heyliii in his “ Exaiueu Bistoricuoi ;** and thU 
drew from our author a reply; after whicli they had 
no further controversy, but were very well reconciled^. 
About this time he was invited^ according to hia biogra¬ 
pher, to another living in Essex, in which he continued 
his oiiiiistenal lalmnrs until his settlement at London* 
George, lord Berkeley, one of his noble patrons, having 
in 1653 made him hU chaplain, be took leave of Essex, 
aud wu presented by his lordship to the rectory of Cran¬ 
ford in Middlesex. It ii said also that lord Berkeley took 

V ta dill btitorf tnd Hpj>eTidii[, ■bic'h «dd^fYtAKd! to 

^hkrli mwka bat oo* it ii ob- bis jiiTticulnr rricihlj gjid b«a«r^ 0 fV*' 

Scrvable tli«t h« bai, with idmLrmble Tbr» i«dli the bvfic of it to at l^ut 
GOfitrivabci. jbtrodiic«i| tw^ivc tit'a- tbo ftiaoiiiit of «beotr. 

|a«|«i bnUci too cwienl cna, uad who t*k^ notk« of tlifnii (oaitcm, cn^ 

la DUiij pBftioiiiar and lum. him fgrwalkiDf m tb^i uatspiW 

to las* tou hi or srrty dco tmibL 
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iilm over to the Hague^ and introduced him to Charles III. 
It is certain^ however, that a short time before the resto^ 
ration. Fuller was rc'^admitted to hia lecture in the Savoy, 
«nd on ^ that event restored to his prebend of Salisbury« 
He; was chosen chaplain extraordinary to the king; created 
doctor of divinity at Cambridge by a mandamus, dated 
August 2, 1660; and, had he lived a twelvetnonth longer, 
would probably have been raised to a bishopric. But upon 
hU return fnim Salisbury in August 1661 he was attacked 
by a fever, of which he died the I5lh of that month. His 
iiiaeral was attended by at least two hundred of bis breth¬ 
ren ; and a serinon was preached by Dr, Hardy, dean of 
dftocbestet, in which a great and noble character was given 
of him.^ He was buried in his church at Cranford, on the 
north wall of the chancel of which is his monument, with 
the following inscription : 

" Hie jttCet Thomaa Fuller, fe collegio Sydndano in academift 
Cantabrigiense, SS. T. D. hujus ecclesise rector ; Ingcrtii acuminc, 
.memoria: felicitate, momm pmbitate, omnigenft doctnn^ (hUtoi'i(l 
IpirecserUm) iiti varia ejud Eumm&t£t(uanimitate com[>05ita testantur, 
edeberrimus. Qui diim viroa Anglia; illii^lrea opere ijosthumo im- 
mortaliti consccrare mcditatiis cat, ijjse immortalitem est consecu- 
tus, Aug. 15, 1661." 

In 1662 was published in folio, with an engraving of 
him prefixed, liis History of the Worthies of England.’^ 
This work, pan of which was printed before the author 
died, seems not so finished as it would probably have been 
if he had Jived to see it completely published ; yet it cer¬ 
tainly did not deserve the heavy censures of Nicolson. 
Whatever errors may be found in it, as errors undoubtedly 
may be found in all works of that nature, the characters or 
incLTionals there assembled of so many great men, will 
always make it a book necessary to be consulted. 

Besides the works already mentioned in the course of 
this memoir, Fuller was the author of several others of a 
smaller nature; as, J. “ Good Thoughts in bad times.'^* 
'2. ** Good Thoughts in worse times/' These two pieces 
printed separately, the former in 1645, the latter in 1647, 
were published together in 16 52, and have very recently 
been reprinted .by the rev. Mr. Hinton, of Oxford* He 
afterwards published, in 1660, 3.MIxt Contemplations 
in Letter times," 4. ** The Triple Reconciler; stating 
tJiree controversies, viz. whether miniatera have an exclu¬ 
sive power of barring communicants from the saemment; 
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whether any perion iinordained may lawfully preauli; and 
whether the Lord^« Prayer ouffht not to be used by alt 
Chrii»tiaU3j IC54/' 8vo. 5. “ The speech of birds, alra 
of flowers, partly moral, partly nkystical, 1660,’* 8vo. A 
work entitled ** T. Fuller's Triaim; or three-fold Homanza 
of Mariana, Paduana, and Sabina,” 1662, J2mo, is attri¬ 
buted to him in some catalogues. He published also a 
great many sermons, separately and in volumes. 

Dr Fuller was in his person tall and weiUmade, but ni> 
way inclining to corpulency ; his complexion was florid ; 
and his hair of a light colour and curling. He was a kind 
husband to both his wives, a tender father to both his chil¬ 
dren, a good friend and neighbour, and a well-behaved 
civilized person in every respect. He was a most agree¬ 
able companion, having a great deal of wit, which he 
could not suppress in his most aeriou!^ compositions, but it 
suited the age he lived in, and however introduced, was 
always made subservient to some good purpose* All his 
faceti^s^ however, must not be referred to the age of James 
L and Charles. Fuller has left eimugh to convince us 
that he would have been admitted a leglrimate wtt in any 
age. He had all the rich imagery of bishop Hall, but with 
more familiarity and less elegance. 

Of the powers of his memory, such wonders are related 
as are not quite credible. He could repeat five hundred 
strange words after twice hearing, and could make use of a 
terman verbatim, if he once heard it He undertook, in pass¬ 
ing from Temple-bar to the farthest part of Cheapside, to 
tell at hla return every sign as it stood in order on both sides 
of the way, repeating them either backwards or forwards ; 
and he did it exactly. His manner of writing is also re¬ 
ported to have been strange. He wrote, it is said, near 
the margin the first words of every line down to the foot of 
the paper ; then, by beginning at the head again, would 
■o perfectly fiU up every one of these lines, aiul without 
spaces, ifiterUneations, or contractlojk^, would so connect 
the ends and beginnings, that the sense would appear rs 
complete, as if he had written it in a continued series alter 
the ordinary manner. This, however, he might sometimes 
do to amuse his friends; it never could have been Ins 
practice. 

Jt was sufficiently known how steady he was in the in¬ 
terests of the church of Englatkd, against the innovations 
of the presbyteriiTis and independents; but hh zeal against 
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these was mixed fvith greater compassion than it wai to¬ 
wards the papiiU: aiid this raised him up many adver- 
Eariesi who cliarged him with Puritanism^ He used to 
call the controversies concerning episcopacy, and the tiew^ 
.faiigled arguifienu against the church of England, ** insects 
of a (Jay and carefully avoided polemical disputeSj being 
altogether of sir Henry Wotton** opinion, “ disputandi 
pruritus, ccclesim scabies*” The fact was, that he loved 
|3iou» and good men of all denominations, and it is this 
jcaiidour which bits given a value to his works superior to 
those qi his opponents. For the many errors which occur 
2 D his histories, it is surely easy to hud an apology in this 
single cincumitaiice, that the whole of them were compiled 
and published within abdlit twenty years, during which he 
was obliged to remove from place to place in quest of 
literary leisure, and freedom from the cruel severities of 
the liinea. His ** Church History” is the most inconect 
pf all htf works, and Strype has pointed out a great many 
jerrors in the transeriptioTi of histoncal documents, to which 
perhaps Fuller had not the easiest access. His ** Worthies” 
was a posthumons publication, by his Son, and although 
less pe^ect than he could have made it, had his life been 
spared a few years longer, with the opportunities which 
tlie return of peace might have afforded, yet it contaitis 
many ttitorestiixg memorials; and he was the second (see 
^MdVE,L Clarke) who published what may be called Eng* 
Usb biography. This work has for many years been rising 
in price and estimation, and the public has lately been 
gratihed by a new edition, in 2 voia 4to, edited by Mr. 
Nichols, with many improvements and additions, from tbe 
CommuDioations of his literary friends- * 

FULLER (Tuomas), an English physician, but perhaps 
better known for a very useful work on morals, was born 
June 24, 1^54, and was educated at Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, where he took hU degrees in medicine, that 
of K. B. ill I67ti, and. that of M. D. in He does 

not appear to have been a member of the college of phy¬ 
sicians of London, but settled at Sevenoak in Kent, where 
he was greatly esteemed. He was a great benefuctor to 
the poor, and a zealous assertor of their rights, having, 
not long before his death, prosecuted the managers of a 

^ LjTu of T, Fuller, — nlof* Brit.>—PeeV> Desaderstat Tol. TL— 

voiu's Envitvni.'^llutchjpf't Dorift^birr. 9d edit.—Ceiuiir* Lit. voJ, i and 111. 
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rnnsiilerablc cli^trity given to the inhabiunts of that to^vn 
hy sir Wiiliani fienoke'(a foundling of the place, and in 
1418 lord mayor af London) and obliged them tu produce 
their accounts in chancery^ ^nd to be subject for the 
future to an annual election. Here Dr* Fuller died, Scpr» 
17, 1734* The moral work which he published waa en¬ 
titled ** Introductio ad prudentiam; or tlirections., counsels 
and cautions, tending to prudent inanagemeniof affairs of 
common lifc,^' 1727, 12nio, compiled fur the use of ht$ 
sou. To tilts he added, what may be reckoned a second 
volume, with the title of Inlrodactio, &c*; or ti*e art of 
right thinking, assisted and improved by such notions as 
men of sense and esperieuce have left us in their writings, 
in order to eradicate error, and plant knowledge/* 1731-2, 
t2ma* Hiii medical works were, L Pharmacopceia extem- 
poranea,** 1702 and 1714, 8vo, 2. ** Pharmacopccia Bate- 
aua," 171S, 12mOi 3. “ Pharmacopceia DomesUca/* 1733, 
8 VO, 4* “ Of eruptive fevers, measles, and small-pox,** 1730, 
4to. There is another work entitled “ Metlicina Gymnas- 
tica/* which has been someiiines attributed to him, but 
was written by a Francis Fuller, IVL A* of St. John*s college, 
Cambridge, and published in 1704,* 

FULLO (PuTEft), so called from the trade of a fuller, 
which he exercised in his monastic slate, intruded hint- 
self into the see of Antioch, tu tJie hfth century, and 
aftei having been several times deposed and condemned 
on account of the bitterness of his opposition to the coun¬ 
cil of Chafeedon, was at last fixed in it, in the year 482, 
hy the authority of tlie emperor Zetio, and the favour of 
Acaciusj bishop of Constantinople. Among the irtnova- 
tJons which he introduced to excite discord in the church, 
was an alteration in the famous hymn which the Greeks 
called Tris-agion, After the woi ds “ O God most holy, 
SlcJ' he ordered the following phrase to be added in the 
eastern churches, who has suffered for us upon the 
cross.** His design in this was to raise a new sect, and 
also to lix more deeply* in the minds of the people, the 
doctrine of 6fie nature in Christ, to which he was zcalousiy 
attached, His adversaries, and especially Fcelix, the Ro¬ 
man pontiff^ interpreted this addition in a quite different 
manner, and charged him with maintaining, that all tite 
three persons of the Godhead were crucified ; and licnce 
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his followers were called Tbco|3aschites» To put an end 
to the controversy^ the emperor Zeno published in the 
year 432 the ** Henoticon,^* or decree of union^ which 
was designed to recoucite the parties, and Fullo signed it; 
but the eBects of the contest disturbed the church for 
long lime after his death, which happened in the year 496,^ 
B'ULMAN (William), an English antiquaryj was lh& 
son of a tradesman at Penshurst, in Kent, where be waa 
born in Nov, 1632, and Uls early capacity being known to 
die celebrated Dr, Hammond, who was minister of that 
place, he took him with him to Oxford during the usurpa¬ 
tion. There be procured hint the place of chorister in 
Magdalen college, aud at the same time had him educated 
at the school belonging to that college^ In 1647 he be^ 
came a candidate for a scholarship in Corpus Christ! col¬ 
lege, and succeeded by his skill in classical learning. The 
next year he was ejected by the parliamentary visitoi's, 
along with his early patron. Dr Hamniond, to whom, 
however, he faithfully adhered, and was serviceable to him 
as an amanuensis. Dr, Hammond afterwards procured liini 
a tutor's place in a family, where he remained until the 
restoration, and then resuming his scholarship at college, 
was created M, A, and obtained a feilowship. He was, 
several yeani after, presented hy hts college to the rectory 
of Meysey Hampton, neat Fairford, in Gluuccstershire, 
on which he resided during his life, employing his time 
that was not occupied in protessionai duties, in the study 
of history and antiquitieif, particularly what regarded liis 
own conn try* He died June 28, 16SS, according to 
Wood, but Atkins mentions his successor, Dr, Beale, with 
the date 1637. Wood informs us that Mr. Futman made 
large collections of history, but published little. We have, 
however, of his, 1. Academic Oxoniensis Notltla/^ 
ford, ices, 4to, r^tinted at London in 1675, with ad¬ 
ditions and corrections from Wood's Latin history, the 
sheets of which he communicated to Mr. Fiilman as they 
came from the press. 2« Appendix to the Life of Ed- 
mu Oil Stanton, D, D. wherein some passages are further 
cleared, wliich were not fully held forth by the former 
authors,'* Lond. 1673* This b a censure of some partU 
etdars in Mayow's Life of Dr. Stanton. 3. “ Corrections 
and Observations on the first pan of Burnet's History of 
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the Refurn^ation^'* not a distinct publication, but oom^ 
-inunicated by the author to Burnet, who published theitt 
at tb^end of his second volume, and, according to Wood, 
not completely* Fultnan also collected what are called 
the Works of Charles I*” but happening to he taken ill 
about the intended time of publication (t€62], the book- 
:tel1cr employed Dr> Fenticbief as editor* It contains, 
however, Fulman's notes* Many of his MS collections 
are ui the library of Corpus Christi college. He will occur 
to be noticed hereafter as editor of Dr, Hammond's wgrits, * 

FUMANI, or FUMANUS (Adam], an accomplished 
scholar uud Latin poet, was born at Verona, and not at 
Venice, as Foscarini asserts. He studied Greek and La¬ 
tin with astonishing progress, under Romulus Ainasens, 
and the extensive learning he afterwards acciuircd made 
him known and respected by all t)ie eminone scholars of 
time. On the death of one of his particular friends^ 
John Matthew Giberti, bishop of Verona, which happened 
tn J 544, he composed a funeral oration, which is said to 
have been very eloquent, but wdiich he was not able to 
deliver without such continual interruption from the tears 
and sobs of hU audience, as prevented Us being heard with 
any other effect. At this time he enjoyed a canoiiry at 
Venice, which he kept all his life, Navageroand Valerio, 
the two successive bishops of Verona, and both cardinals^ 
ban the highest esteem for Futnani^ by the interest of the 
former he was appointed secretary to the council of Trent* 
He di;,‘d advanced in age in 1537, He published D, 
B;isilii Moralia, ec Ascctica,^' tranijlated by him, Leyden, 
1540, fol* hut is best known by his Latin poems, the chief 
of which is a system of logic, in Latin verse, on which, 
notwithstanding the unpromising nature of the attempt, 
Tiraboschi bestows very high praises* This curious work 
remained in manuscript until 1739, when it was published 
in the Padua edition of the works of Fracastorius, 2 vuEs. 
4to, There are other poems by Fumani in the same coL 
lection, both in Greek and Latin, and some in Italian ; 
hut in Hie latter he is not thought so successful* 

FUNCCIUS, or FUNCK (John Nicolas), a native of 
Marptirg, aud a celebrated critic in the Latin language, 
was born in 1693* He was educated at the university of 
Uinticn in Westphalia, and >vas a. writer of several philo- 

» Ath, O*. lol. iL * 'j7raboic1lL-*MorerL—Ni>PrStt, vr.J. XU. 
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logical tracts in Latln^ But the most celehiated part of 
his works consists of sereral treatises which he published 
successively on ti»e history of the Latin language* 
iiiug with its original formation^ and pursuing it through 
the several ages, fiom youth to cKtieuie ol<l age. Hi.f 
treatises ** De Origine Latinic Lingua^/* and De Pneri- 
tia LatiusD Linguae,*^ were published in 1720. He died in 
M7'6,^ 

KUNCJ!, rUNFCCIUS, or FUNFCfUS (John), a ce^ 
Icnrated Lutheran divine, was burn in L513, at Wetden, 
tit^ar Nuremherg, He adopted the doctrine of Osiandcr, 
whose daughter lie married, and particularly became a 
strenuous advocate for Osiander’s opinions on the subject 
of Justirication. He was a minister in Prussia, and wrote 
a ** Chronology,’* from Adam to 1560, published at sepa¬ 
rate times, but completely at Witteniberg, 1570, fob w'IlU 
various other tracts^ At leugth being convicted of giving 
Albert, duke of Prussia, to whom he was chaplaiu, advice 
disadvantageous to Poland, he was condemned, with some 
odiers, as a disturber of the public peace, and beheaded 
at Konigsberg, October 28, 1566. He is said to have 
composed the following distich a little before his execution : 

** DUc:c mro cxomplo, inandaru muncrc fungi ^ 

lit fugOj btfU TqV 

That is, ** Learn from my example, to mind nothing but 
the emptoymeut allotted v"oti; and avoid* as you would the 
plague, all desire of meildiing in too many things.*’ Lie 
left a Conimetitary on Daniel’s 70 Weeks,’* in German, 
fob and one on the Reveliitions,** 4to. 

FUIlETlFliK (ANTOiiv), an ingeiiious and learned law^ 
yer, was horn at Paris jji 1620; and, after a liberal edu¬ 
cation, became eminent iu the civil and canon law. Ho 
was first an advocate iu the parliament; and afterwards, 
lukiiig orders, was presented to ibo abbey of Chalivoy, 
and the priory of Chnines. Many works of literature re¬ 
commended him to the public ; but he is chiefly known 
iLTul valued for his “ Universal Dictionary of the French 
'Longue,*’ in which lie CKplains the terms of art in nil 
scicficcs. He died in He was of the French acu-* 

dcjiiy, blit, though a very useful member, was excluded 
111 on the accusation of having composed his die- 

' ('ll]!, fvf iJii* I>r liniiiry. 
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lioiiaryj by Ukiiig aUvantage of that of tUe academy, ^’hieU 
uasf then going un. He justifjed himself by staremetilSf 
in whieh he ivas very severe against the academy; ime 
wishefl, a little before his death, to be re-adiiiiued; and 
he otfored to give any sutistaction, which couUl rcasonal>ly 
be expected from a man, who owned he had been carried 
‘'too far by tbe heat of disputation. ili:$ dictionary was not 
printed till after liiij death, in *2 vois. fol. Easnage de 
Eeanva] published an edition at Aiusterdani, 1125, 4 voK. 
lb), "i'jijs dictionary was the fouudation of that known by 
tlic name of Trevoux, ilie last edition of which is, Paris, 
]77I, 8 voUt foL His other works are: Facta,and 
other pieces, against his brother academicians. Kelation 
des Troubles arrives lui Roiaiime d’KIoijuencc a tolera-r 
bly good critical allegory, ** Le Homan Bourgeois,'' 12mo 
in* Svo ; a book esteemed in its time. Five Satires" in 
verse, ISmo, which are not vahicd. Parabolcs Kvan^ 
gelupies," iti verse, 1672, 12010 * Tlierc is also a “Furc- 
tieriuna," in whicJi there are some amusing anecdotes. ^ 
FUKlETTl (Jo$l£ril At>:xan an Italian cardinal 
apd antiquary, the descendant of a noble family of Her^ 
gamo, was born there in 1685, He studied at Milan 
aiul Pavia, and made considerable progress in the know¬ 
ledge of tire civil and canon law. He weni afterwards 
to Home, where he held several ecdeHtastica) preieritient.«t, 
and in each way admired as ninch for his integrity ay know^ 
ledge. Beliedict XIV. wim well knew his merit, was yet 
averse to raising In 111 to tlie purple, on account of some 
disputes between them which took place in 1750, Y^t it 
is said that Furieui might have received this high honour at 
that Lime, if he would liave parted with his two superb 
centaurs, of Egyptian marble, which he found in 17:^6 
among the ruins of tlic ancient town of Adrian In Tivoli, 
and which the pope very much wanted to place iu the niu^ 
seuni CapitoUnum, Furietd, however, did not chuse to 
give them up, and iissigned as a reason : ** I can, if 1 please, 
be> honoured with the purple, but I know the court of 
Rome, and I do nuf wish iP called cardinal Centaur 
In 1759, however, Clement XU 1, a year after his acces»^ 
sion to the papal dignity, sent the cardinal's hat to him, 
whigh he did not long enjoy, dying in i764« 

Furietti collected and published at Rome the works of the 
celebrated Caspar Darziza of Bergamo, and oi^ his son 
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Guiniforte^ most of vvhich were never before printed^ in a 
handsonie 4io voK 1723^ with a learned preface and Ufe* 
He published, llkcrvise, at Bergamo in 1752, afme edition 
of the poems of Fontana; but ivbat obtained him most re¬ 
putation among scholars and antiquaries, was his treatise 
on the Mosaic art of pain ting, entitled “ De Musi vis, vel 
pictorial Mosaiese artis origine, progressu, Home, 1752, 
4tc>. In this he describes a rare specimen of Mosaic which 
he discovered in 1737 in the ruins of Adrian, and which, 
according to him, is mentioned by PUny, as being the 
work of the celebrated artist Sosiiis, Thi» exquisite spe¬ 
cimen, with the centaurs belonging to Furietti, was pur* 
chased after his death by pope Clement XLIl. for 14,000 
Eonian crowns, and deposited in the museum.' 

FURIUS, called Bjbaculus, perhaps from his excessive 
drinking, an ancient Latin poet, was born at Cremona 
about the year of Rome 650, or 100 before ChrisL He 
wrote annals, of which Macrobius has preserved some frag¬ 
ments. They are inserted in Maitlaire’s ** Corpus Pocta- 
rum.*' Quintilian says, that he wrote iambics also hi a 
very satirical strain, and therefore is censured by Creenu- 
tius Cordns, In 1 acitus, as a slandering and abusive writer. 
Horace is thought to have ridiculed ibe false subiime of 
his taste j yet, according to Macrobius, Virgil is said to 
have imttnted him in many places* But some are of opi¬ 
nion that the ^‘Annals” may be attributed to FuriusAn- 
tias, or Anthius, a contemporary poet, whose fragments 
are likewise in MuitUire’s collection,’ 

FURIUS [FiiEPtRiCK), surnamed C<ERI0LA'N(JS, was a 
native of Valentia in Spain, and flourished in the sixteenth 
century^ He studied at Paris under Tala3us, Turnebus, 
and Ramus, and afterwards came to Louvain, where he 
published a treatise “ On Uhetoric,” and another in wliicli 
he asserted that the scriptures ougitt to be translated into 
the vulgar tongue. It was entitled “ Bononia,’’ sive de 
bbris sacris in vcrnaculani Jitiguam convertendis, 

Basil, J 55tS, 8vo. Jt was wriUeit, however, upon too libe¬ 
ral principles for the council of Trent, and was accordingly 
inserted in their ** Index Expurgatorius/* It otherwise 
would have brought him into trouble if he had not found a 
protector in the emperor Charles V* who was informed of 
his learning, piety, and candour. ThL monarch sent him 
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intg the KetUerlanth, and placed him with hU sen Philip, 
who made him his historiau* Furius remained with this 
prince during his Lite, and having accompaivted him to the 
stutcji Qf Arragon, died at ValJ^ulid in 1^9i3* He ap* 
pears to have employed his utmost endeavours in order to 
pacify the troubles tti the Nethertands, He wrote auotlier 
work Del Conicio y Coiiseiero/* which was much 
esteemed^ and twice translated into Latin, 16 IS and 1663, 
Svo* * 

FURNEAUX (Philip], a ietrned dissenting clergyman, 
was born at Totness in Devonshire in Dec, 1726, and was 
educated in the free-school of that town at the same time 
with Dr, KennLcott, who was a few years his senior, and 
between them a friendehip commenced which continued 
through life* From Totness Dr* Funieaux came to Lon¬ 
don for acadenaical studies among the dmenters, which he 
completed in 1749* He was soon after ordained, aud 
chosen assistant to the rev. Henry Read, at die meetings 
house in St* Thomas's, Southwark, and joint Sunday even¬ 
ing lecturer at Salters*hall meeting. In 17 53 lie succeeded 
the TOT. Moses Lowman, as pastor of the congregatioti at 
Clapham, which lie raised to one of the most opulent and 
considerable among the prutestant dissetiters. He re¬ 
mained their favourite preacher, and highly esteemed by 
all classes, for upwards of twenty-three years, but was 
deprived of Iilh usefulness in 1777, by the loss of his men¬ 
tal powers, under which deplorable malady (which was 
hereditary) he continued to the day of his death, Nov* 23, 
1783. Hit! Hock and friends raised a liberal fiuh script ion to 
support him during his illness, to which, from sentiments 
of personal respect, as well as from the principle of bene¬ 
volence, the late lord Mansfield, chief justice of the king's 
beuch, generously contributed. Dr. Fnrneaux (which title 
he had received from some iiorthern university) united to 
strong judgment a very tenacious memory i of which he 
gave a remarkable proof, when the cause of the dissenters 
against the corporation of London, on the exemption they 
claimed from serving the office of slierilf, was heard in the 
house of lords* He was theji present, and oarried away, 
and committed to paper, by the strengtli of his memory, 
without notes, the very able speech of lord Mansfield, 
with to much accuracy, that his lordship, when the copy was 
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5ul)mitU:(i to his examination^ could dkcover but two or 
three trivial errors in iL This circumstance introduced 
him to the acquaintance of that great man, who conceived 
a high regard for him. Dr. Furneaux published but little, 
except a few occasional sermons; the most considerable of 
his works was that entitled ** Letters to the hoti. Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackstone, concerning bis expositton of the act of 
toleration, and some positions relative to religious liberty^ 
in his Commentaries on the Law«^ of England/* 1770, Svo. 
‘rjns is said to have induced the learned commentator to 
nltor some positions in the subsequent edition of iiis valu¬ 
able xvork. To tiie second edition of Dr. F urneaux’s 
“ Letters*' was added the before-mentioned speech of lord 
IMaiisfiekk In I77;i he published also *'An Essay on 
Tolcrattoii/' with a view to an application made by dis¬ 
senting minbters to parlinment for relief in the matter of 
flub'icripiion, which, aiihcugh unsuccessful then, was after¬ 
wards granted. * 

I'UKSTEMBERG (Febuinand de), an eminent prelate, 
the de^icendant of a noble family in Westphalia, was bom 
at Bilsteiii in 1626. lie studied at Cologne, where he 
contacted an inti mate friendsliip wiili Cbigi, who was 
then nuncio, and afterwards pope. During the cardinnU 
Hie of C:higi, he invited Furstemberg to reside with hint, 
wlioni he raised to the bishopric of Paderbom rn lfi6J, 
wlien hu himself was seated in the papal chair, under the 
title ot Alexander VIL The high reputation of tlie bishop 
attracted the notice of Van Galen, who appoluied him Ins 
coadjutor, and whom he succeeded in 1676, when he was 
declared by the pope apostolical vicar of all the north of 
Europe. He was a zealous catholic, and anxious for the 
conversion of those who were not already within the pale 
of the chuix;b; hut at the situie time be did not neglect 
the cuUivatiun of the belles lettres, either by his own 
etlbrts or those of many learned men whom he patronized. 
He died iu 16S3, As an author he collected a number of 
IVISti, and monuments of antiquity, and gave to the world 
A valuiihle work relative to those subjects, entitled “ Mo¬ 
nti meuta Faderboriiensia.'’ He also printed at Uome a 
cDllectlon of poems, entitled “ Septem Vimruni 

illustriuin Poemata.” In this work there were many poems 
tjf his own, written with much purity. A magnihceiit edn 
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tioit of these poems was published in the same year in 
which be died* at the Louvre^ at the expeace of ihe king 
of E'rance. ‘ 

E URSTENAU (J0HN-!UiiMan), an eminent physician, 
was born at Hcrforden, in Wcstplialia, in the month of 
May, leSB, He began the stuily of medicine at the age 
of eighteen, and attended with diligence the schools of 
AV'itteniherg, Jena, and Hatle, and became a licentiate in 
medicine in the last-men tinned uni vers it}'. About 1703 be 
returned to Herforden, and icnmediately obtaiiieil a coii« 
sidcrable share of practice; but having conceived the de^ 
sign of viiiitiDg the Low Countries, be commenced his 
journey in 1711, iu order to hear those great luaslers of 
ills art, who at that time flourished so numerously in the 
cities of Amstertiam, Leyden, Utrecht, the Hague, Delft, 
and Dort. Having profited much by their instructions, 
whether in the chair, in hospitals, or in private coniniuni^ 
cation, he returned to ids native place at the end of a year, 
aiul recotnmenced the practice ot Itis profession with tiie 
same ardour as ^vhcii be quitted Hatle, but with more 
knowledge and greater resources* Nevertheless he agafu 
interrupted his practice by another journey in 1716* flo 
lUiirried iu 1717, iviih the intention of settling at Herfor- 
den; but became a professoT in 1720, at Rintlcn, where 
he died April 7, 1756* He left several works : the first of 
These was frequently r<?-printcd, and bears the tide of 

Desiderata Medica.^’ Jt includes also Desiderata Atui- 
toinico l^hysiologica ; Desiderata circa inorbos ct eorum 
higna' Qitic desidcrantur iiii Fraxi Medica; Desiderata 
Cliinirgica/* 2. “ Do EVitis Medienrum, Oratio Inangu- 
ralis,’^ 1720* 3* “ De morbis Jurisconsultorum E^pistola/' 

1721, 4. “ l)e Dysciiteria alba iu puerpera DisscrtJtiiu,'* 

1723, 5* Frogrammuta nonuuLla, tempore Magistrates 

Acadeinici iinpressa,” 1724 and 1725*“ 

FU8SLL 8ee FUliSSLL 

E'UST, or P'AUiiT (JOHN), a goldyividi of Mentz, was 
one of the three artists considered as the inventors of print¬ 
ing, the two others being Guttemberg and Schailfer* It ii 
not, liowcver, certain, tliat he did mure than supply money 
to Guttemberg, who had made attcin[)is with moveable 
irietal types at btrasbiirg, before he removed to in 

1414* But it has been strongly argued, that Laurence 
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Koiiter, at Harlaem^ had first conceived the art of cutting 
wooden blocks for this purpose in 14-30, which he imcne- 
diately improved, by substituting separate wooden typesw 
Schseffer undoubtedly invented the method of casting the 
metal types* in 1452. Tiie first printed book with a date, 
is said to have been a Psalter, published at Meotz in 1457 ; 
the neict, perhaps, is Durandi Hationale divitiorum Offi- 
ciofum,” by Fust and Schtefier in 1*59, The “ Catholi- 
con” followed in I*SO. There arc, however, some hooka 
without dates, which are supposed to be still older. Fust 
was at Paris in 1466, and it is imagined that he died there 
of the plague, which then raged in that capital. ’ 

FUZhlLlEli (Lewis), a native of Paris, where he was 
born in 1672, devoted himself early to poetry, and wrote 
for the French and Italian theatres, the royal musical 
academy, and the comic opera. He obtained the privilege 
of conducting the Mercury,” joitiily with M* de Bruere, 
in 1744, and died at Paris, September 19, 1753, leaving a 
considerable nmnber of theatrical pieces, which have not' 
been collected. His comedy of one act, entitled Momus 
Fabuliste,” and his operais of Les Ages,” Les Amours 
des Die ux,” “ Lea Indes Galantes,” and “ Le Carnaval 
du Parnasse,” are particularly admired. He wrote much 
for the Italian theatre and comic oj)era; but La Harpe, 
who has lately dictated in French criticism, speaks with 
great contempt of his talents. * 

1 Dirt, illtLi—See Art, PjuifTJHo id CyclopsedlA^ 
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Gabbiani (Aniwv Domekjcic), an Italian artbt> born 
at Florence in l6o2, was successively the pupil of Subter> 
mans and Vincenzo Dandinii and studied under Giro Ferri 

Rome, and after tlie best colourists at Venice^ He wait 
a ready and correct designer. His colour, though some¬ 
times languid, is genemlly true, juicy, and well united in 
the desh'tints. The greatest itaw of his style lies in tito 
choice, the hues, and the execution of his draperies^ He 
excels in pretty*' subjects; his GambuU of Gemi and 
Cinldreii in the palace Fitti, and elsewhere, are little in» 
forior to those of Baciccio* His greatest and most famed 
work in fresco, is the vast cupola of Cestello, which was 
not wholly terminated. His altar-pieces are unequal; the 
hent is that of S. Filippo in tne church of the fathers Dell* 
Oratorio, In easel-pictures he holds his place even in 
princely galleries. He died in 1725, in consequence of a 
fail from the scaffold on which he was paUitiiig the cupola 
of Cestcllo*' 

GABIA (JoHJf Baptist}, one of those scholars who pro¬ 
moted the revival of literature, was a native of Verona, 
and a professor of Greek at Home in the sixteenth century, 
but we have no dated particulars of his life. It is said he 
was eminent for his knowledge of the learned languages, 
and of philosophy and maihemaucs, and had even studied 
theology. He translated from Greek into Latin, the Com- 
mentaries of Tticodoret bishop of Cyarus, on Daniel and 
£zekiel, which translation was printed at Rome, 1563, foL 
and was afterwards adopted by father Sinnoiid in his edi¬ 
tion of Theodorct. He translated also the history of 
Scylitzes CuropaJates, printed iu 1570, along with the 
original, which is thought to be more complete than the 
Paris edition of 164-8, About lSi3 be published the first 
Latin translation of Sophocles, witli schoiia. MafTei says 
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that he alsq uauslated Zozimus, and tUe Hebrew Psalmu* 
and translated into Greek the Gregorian Kaleiidar^ with 
Satjt?^ tables^ and uu introductory epistle in Creek by him¬ 
self. This wtis published at Boine in 1583.' 

GABRIKL (James), an eminent royal architect of 
France, built the palace at Chujsy, and undertook the 
royiil bridge at Pan?, but died in Id86, before be had 
completed this xvork, which was fiiiisUed by his son James 
and Frere Koirmin. James was born at Paris J flG7, became 
a pupil of the celebrated ^Mansart, and acquired so ^leat 
a rcjiuiatioti as to be appointed overst'er*general of builds 
ings, gardens, arts and manuraetuies; first architect ami 
engineer of bridges and banks throngU the kingdom, and 
knight of St* MichacL He planned the common sewer, 
and many public buMdings, auioijg which are the hotel de 
Vide, and ihc prcsiJiul court of Paris, &c. He died in 
tiiat city 1742, leaving a son, first architect to tlie king, 
who long supported the re[mtution of his ancestors, and 
died in 178^* * 

GABRlFL SlONfTA, a lennicd Maronite, who died in 
t€4 3, was professor of oriental lungnages at Rome, from 
whence he w»s invited to Paris, to assist in M. le Jay^si 
Polyglolt, and curried with him some Syiiiac and Arabic 
hlbles, which lie had transcribed with bis own baud from 
MS copies at Rome; these bibles were first printed in 
Jay's Polyglottj with vowel points, and a Latin version j 
and afterwards in the English Polyglott. Gabriel 8ionita 
translated also the Arabian Geography, entitled Geo- 
graphia NubietisU,** 1813, 4to, and some other works. 
He had some disagreement with le Jay, who sent to 
Rome for Abraiiam Ecchellensis to supply his place.^ 
GABlllNI (Nicu.) See KIENZL 

GABRINI (Thomas Maria], of the order of the clerks 
minor, was born at Rome in 1726, and boa<fted of being 
the descendant of Nicolas Gubriiii, hotter known by the 
fiatne RlEN^h Having been appointed Greek professor at 
Pesuro, lie acquired great reputation for hU critical know¬ 
ledge of that language* Ue afterwards was invited to be 
pliilosopliy professor at Runic, and had a cure of souls 
which ho held for twenty-seven yearaj with the character 
of an excellent pastor After other preferments in the 
ecclesiastical order to which he belonged, he was at last 
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itinOe ganerat, and while in thi» station was frequently con^ 
suited by congregations^ bishops, and popes, who had a 
very high esteem for his judgment. He died very advan¬ 
ced, on Nov* 16, 1807t Besides some tracts published in 
defence of bU ancestor Hienzi, be published A Disser¬ 
tation on the 20th proposition of the first book of Eiiclui,” 
Pesaro, 1752, Bvp, which went through several editions, 
and many dissertatiojts, memoirs, and letters in the literary 
jonrnaU, on the origin of mountains, pemfactions, and 
other objects of natural history; medals, obelisks, inscrip¬ 
tions, and classical and ecclesiastical antiquities. He left 
also some valuable manuscripts on similar subjects, * 

GACON (Kkawcis), a French poet, well known by liis 
satirical pieces agJiinsfc Bossiiet, lious$eau. La Motte, and 
others, was the sou of a inercbant, and horn at Lyons in 
16(17, He became a father of the Oratory; obtained the 
poetical priae at the French academy tn 1717 ; and died 
ill his priory of Bailloti Nov, 15, 1725, Among his works 
are, ** Lc Poeto sans fard,*’ a satirical piece, which cost 
Jiim some mouths of imprisonment; a French translation 
of Anacreon,” with notes, which was the best of his 
works; ** L*Anil-Uonsseaii,’* an attack against J. Baptiste 
Kousseau, the poet; L4iomeTc vengf-^," figahist La 
Motte, Gacon also attacked La Motto, and turned him 
into ridicule, in a small piece entitled “ Les Fables de 
M. de la Motte, traduites en vers Francois, par S. h\ 
an Caffd du Mont Parnasse, &c.” 'This poet’s natural 
propensity to satire and criticism, led him to attack all 
sorts of writers, and involved him in all the literary quar¬ 
rels of his times. The French academy acted with great 
impartiality, when they adjudged hiin the prize ; for he 
had written in some shape or other against aUiiost all the 
jncnibers of that illustrious body; and on this account it 
was, that he was not sufiTered to make his speech of thanks, 
as is usual on such occasions, the prize having been re¬ 
mitted to him by the bands of the abbe de Ciioisy. “ Gu- 
con,” says Voltaire, is placed by father Niccron in the 
catalogue of itlustrioiis men, though he has been famous 
only for bad satirea.^Such authors cannot be cited bin as 
examples to be deiescedd* In fact, though he rtroie vnth 
care, his style was heavy and diffuse in prose, and low in 
verse. • 
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GADBURY (John), one of Llie astrological impostors 
of the seventeenth ceutery, was born at Wheatly near Ox¬ 
ford, Dec. 31, His father, William, was a farmer 

of that place, and his mother was a daughter of sir John 
Curzon of Waterperry, knt. Our conjuror was first put 
apprentice to I'hoinas Nicols, a lay lor, in Oxford, but 
leaving bis master hi 1644, he went up to London, and 
became a pupil of the noted William Lilly, nnder whom 
hr profited so far as to be soon enabled to set ttp the 
trade of almanack-making and for tune-telling for himself*^’ 
HU pen was employed for many years on nativities, alma¬ 
nacks, and prodigies. There U, we believe, a complete 
collection of hia printed works in the new catalogue of tJic 
British liluseum, and we hope we shall be excused for not 
transcribing the lUt. Dodd, who has given an account of 
him, as a Roman catholic, says that some of his almanacks, 
redecting upon the mamigcment of state affairs during the 
time of Oateses plot, brought him into trouble* While 
other astrologers were content to exercise their art for the 
benefit of their own country only, Gadbury extended his 
to a remote part of the globe, as, in 1674, he published 
his “ West India, or Jamaica Almanack^* for that year. 
He coilected and published the works of his friend sic 
George Wharton in 1683, 8vo, His old master Lilly, who 
quarrelled wUh him, and against whom he wrote a bock 
called ** AntL-Merliuus Atiglicus/' says he was a ** monster 
of ingratitude,'^ and ** a graceless fellow which is true, 
if, according to his account, he had two wives living at 
one time, aud one of them two husbands, Lilly adds, that 
ho went to sea with intenuon for Barbadoes, but died by 
the way in his voyage. When this happened we are nut 
told* Lilly died in IGSl, and according to Wood, Gad- 
bnry was living in 1690. The Black Life of John Gad¬ 
bury’* was written end published by Partridge in 1693, 
which might be about the time of his death, but bis name, 
as was Usual, appeared long after this in an almanack, simi¬ 
lar to that published in his life-time. There was another 
astrologer, a Job Gadbury, who was Uugbt his art by John, 
and probably succeeded him in the almanack, and who 
died in 1715,* 

GADDCSDEN (Johk of), an English physician, w^cv 
lived in the early part of the fourteenth century, of very 
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extensive and lucrative practice, was the first Englishman 
who was employed as a physician at courts being ap¬ 
pointed to that office by Edward IL: before his time the 
king’s physician a had been exclusively foreigners* The 
ignoratiee, superstition, and low quackery, which appear 
throughout his practice, are painted with much life and 
humour by Dr Freind. He came forward as an universal 
genius, was a philosopher, philologist, aod poet, and un¬ 
dertook every thing that lay within the circle of physic 
and surgery, tvas skilled in manual operations, very expert 
in bone-setting, and a great oculist. He also acquaints us 
with his great skill in physiognomy ; and designed to write 
a treatise of chiromancy. He was a great dealer in secrets, 
and some he had which were the most secret of secrets, 
and did miracles* But his chief strength lay in receipts, 
and without giving himself much trouble in forming a. 
judgment respecting the nature of the ease, he seemed to 
think that, if lie could muster np a good number of these, 
he should be able to encounter any distemper, He seems 
to have neglected no stratagems, by which he might sur¬ 
prise and impose on the credulity of mankind, and tn have 
been very arifui in laying baits for the delicate, the 
ladies, and the rich. When he was employed in attending 
the king’s son, in the small-pox, iu order to shew his skill 
>n inBammatory distempers, be, with a proper formality, 
and a countenance of much importance, ordered the patient 
to be wrapped up in scarlet, and every thing about ihe bed 
to be of the same colour* This, he says, made him re¬ 
cover without so much as leaving one mark la his face; 
and he commends it for an excellent mode of curing. 
Nevertheless this man was praised by Leland, Ovaringius, 
and others, as a profound philosopher, a skilful physician, 
and the brightest man of his age. 

His only work, which be produced while resident at 
Merton college, Oxford, is the famous *'Ror 3 Anglica” 
which comprises the whole practice of physic; collected 
indeed chieBy from the Arabians, and the moderns who 
had written in Latin just before him, but enlarged and i«- 
tei-speraed with additions from his own experience. Its 
title is ** Rosa Atiglica quatuor Libris distincta, de morbis 
particularibus,de Febrihu9,deChirurgia, de Pharma cop era.’* 
Dr* Freind observes, that John seems to have made a col¬ 
lection of all the receipts he had ever met with or heard 
of; and tliat this nook affords us a complete history of 
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what medicines were in use, not only among tlie pliysl' 
cians of that lime, hut antong the common pcopk in nil 
part^ of England, both in Uio empirical and supersiLitious 
way. Dr, Aikin remarks that the method of producing 
fresh from salt water by simpie distillation in an alembic 
with ft gentle heat'^) is familiarly mcntioticd by this author, 
even at so remote a period. 

Although devoted to the practice of liis profession, he 
was prebendary of St, PauPs, in the stall of Ealdland. It 
seems probable from this and other inst<mceH, liut the pro¬ 
curement of a sinecure place in ihc cintrcli was a method 
ill which the great soiuetinies paid the services of their 
physicians. Of his ** iiosa Anglica’* there arc two edi- 
vioiis, one lu foh Venice, 1502, and the other in 4to, Aug, 
Vitid. 2 vols. 1595** 

GiERTNER (Josf'Pfi), an eminent botanist, was born 
at Calw, iu the duchy of Wiriembergj March 12, n'S2. 
His father, physician to the duke of Wirtemherg, and 
his mollicr, both died in his early yontlh He was at first 
destined by his surviving rehitions for the church, and 
when he disliked that, the Law was recommended ; hut at 
Icijgth, from an early bias towards tljc study of natural 
history, he resorted to physic, as must congentu) to his 
disposLtUni, and removed to the university of Gottingen, 
ilk the 19th year of'his uge^ Here the lectures of Halier 
and others instructed him in anatomy, physiology, and 
butany, hut he studied these rather Ibr Ills oivu information 
and aiiuiscment, than as a means of advancement in the 
practice of physic. After this he undertook a tour through 
Italy, France, and England, in the pursuit of knowledge 
in botany. On his return he look the degree of M* D- 
atid published ati inaugural dissertation on the urinary sc^ 
crctioti, after which he devoted two years to the study of 
mathematics, optics, aud mechanicK, constructing with 
his own bands a telescope, as well as a comiuoii and solar 
microscope^ In the summer of 1759 he attended a course 
of bouuical lectures at Leydeti, under the celebrated 
Adrian Van Royen* He had for some time acquired the 
use of the pencil, in which he eminently excelled,, and 
which subsequently proved of the greatest use to him in 
enabling him to draw the beautiful and accurate figures of 

^ A3k B I McieiqI IV of 
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the bpoks he published. Haviu^r bestowed great atCeutiou 
upon the obscurer tribes of marine animats and ptauts, 
particularly with a view to the mode of propagation of ihe 
iatterj as well aii of other cjryptogamic vegetables, he re- 
vtalted England, and spent some time here, os well in 
scrutinizing the productions of our extensive and varied 
coHiits, as in conversing with those-able naturatUts EHU, 
Colbnson, Baker, and others, who were assiduously en¬ 
gaged in similar pursuits. He communicated a paper to 
the royal socieiy on the polype called Urtica marina, aud 
the Actinia of Linnaeus, comprehending descriptions and 
figures of several species, which is printed in the i2d vo- 
Jnine of the Philosophical Transactions; and he prepared 
several essays on the anatomy of fishes, and other obscure 
matters of aiiimai and vegetable physiologj", part of wbicft 
only lias hitherto been made public. Soon afterwards Dr^ 
Gtertner became a member of the royal society of London, 
and of the imperial academy of sciences at Petersburg. In 
1768, ho was instituted professor of botany and natural 
history at Petersburg, and about a year afterwards he be¬ 
gan to plan and prepare materials for the great work ou 
which his eminent reputation rests, tlie object of which 
was the illustration of fruits and seeds for the purposes 
above-mentioned. His situation at Petersburg, however, 
seems nut to have suited cither, bis health or dlsputiLiion. 
After having performed a journey into the Ukraine, in 
which he collected many new or obscure plants, he resigned 
liis jirofcasorship at the cud of two years, steadily refusing 
the pension ordinarily attached to it, and retired in the 
autumn of 1770 to his native town, where he married. At 
the end of eight years lie found it necessary, for the per¬ 
fection of his intended work, to re-visit some of the seats 
of science in which be had formerly studied, in order to 
re-exarnine several botanical collections, and to converse 
again with persons devoted to similar inquiries with his 
own. Above all, he was anxious to profit by the'disco¬ 
veries of the distinguished voyagers Banks and Solander, 
who received him with open arms on Im arrival at London, 
jn 1778, and, with the liberality which ever diatinguulied 
their characters, freely laid before him all ih^ir acquisi¬ 
tions, and assisted biin with their own observations and 
discoveries. A new genus w^as dedicated to Gteriner by 
his illustrious friends in their manuscripts; but this being 
his own spheiiocIcFi, has been superseded by another and 
VoL. XV* O 
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a finer plant. He visited Thunberg in lits return through 
Amsterdam, that dUtinguUhed botanist and traveller being 
then lately arrived from Japan ; nor were'the acciulsitUms 
of Gsertncr less considerable from this quarter. Re fur¬ 
ther ennehed himself frum the treasures at Leyden, hud 
open to him by his old friend Van Royen> and arrived ut 
home laden with spoils dej^tined to enrich his intended 
publication. Here, however, his labours and his darling 
pursuits were ioterrupled by a severe disorder in his eyes, 
which for many mouths threatened total blindness; uor 
was it till after an intermission of four or iive years that he 
was able to resume his studies. 

At tengili he gave to the public the first volume of his 
long>^cxpected work, " De fructibns et scuiinibus pUnta- 
printed at i^tutgard iii and coutaiuing the 

essential generic characters, with particular dcscripuons 
of the fruit of 5t)0 genera, illustrated by figures of each, 
admirably drawn by himself, and neatly engraved in 7!^ 
quarto plates; a long anatomical and physiological iittio- 
ductioii is prefixed, in which he defiiic.s and explains the 
nature of the parts of Truetilication, especially of the fruit 
and seed. In this essay he denies the existence of rc^^t 
flowers, and couseipieiiily of proper seeds, in fungi, and 
other cryptogamic vegetables, in which lied wig and others 
conceive they had detected the organs of intpregtiation as 
well as real seeds. Ga^rtuer cousiders the Uiuer as gcmmcu 
or budsi, and not seeds produced hy sexu^d Lfn[>i'egua- 
tion. He even denies the celebrated Hedwigian theory 
of mosse?i. lie changes the name of germen, applied by 
Linnaeus to the rudiments of the fruit in old plants, to the 
old and erroneous term ovarium. In the detail of his work 
he often corrects the great Swedish naturali^it, with more 
or less justice, but not always with candour, and changes 
his names frequently for the worse. In he is 

not always exact, copying tfiem, as it appears, from errors 
of the press occasionally transcribed from other authors, 
without turning to the books quoted. 

In the definition and anatomical elucidation of the parts 
of the seed, Gmrtner is trnly excellent; and, notwith¬ 
standing some slight defects, his work marks an a^ra in 
botanical science, not only directing, but even forcing 
the attention of botanists to parts which the Unnican school 
had too much neglected, hutvvluchcin never in future 
be overlooked* The second volume of this tmmurul work 
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appeared in 1791, iihistrating 500 more genera^ on tbe 
same plan with the former, in 101 plates, in which the 
compound flowers ave treated with peculiar care and sue-' 
cess. The preFace of this volume U dated April 6, 179], 
but little niure than three months before the death of the 
author, which happened on the 14th of duly, 1791, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. He \s said, though struggling 
for some time preceding with debility and disease, to have 
finished a description and drawing of the Hallerla iucida 
but the evening before his departure. He left one son, 
tv whom he gave an excellent education, and w'ho haa 
proved worthy of bia distinguished father, fu publishing 
his iuedued works, and continuing with success the same 
inquiries.' 

GAETANO. See PUL20NE. 

GAEFARELL (Jame^s-), a learned Rabbinical writer, 
was the son of Dr, Gaflbrell, by Lucrece de Bermond, Lis 
wife; and was born at Mannes, in Provence, about 160J. 
He was educated at the university of Apt, in that county, 
where he prosecuted his studies with itidcfatigabic in¬ 
dustry; and afiplying himself particularly to the Hebrew 
language and liahbiuical learning, was wonderfully pleased 
with the mysterious doctrines uf ihc Cabala, and com^ 
menced author in their defence at the age of twenty-two. 
He printed a 4to volume at Paris In 1623, under the title 
of ** The secret mysteries of the divine Cabala, defended 
against the trifling objections of the Sophists,*' or ** Abdita 
dlviiiQc Cabaloe tnysteria,” ^c. The following year he 
published a paraptirusc upon that beautiful ode the 137di 
Psalm, By the tvaters of Babylon we sat down and wept, 
when we remembered thee, O Sion/' ficc. He began 
early to be inflamed with an ardent desire of travelling for 
his irnprovemeut in liUTature, in which Lis curiosity was 
boundless. 

This disposition, added to his uncommon talents, did 
not escape tbe notice of cardinal Richelieu, who appointed 
him his library-keeper, and sent him into Italy to collect 
the best books printed or MS. that could be found. This 
emploj^meiit extremely well suited GafFarell's taste, both 
as it gave him au opportunity of furnishing Ills own library 
with some curious pieces in oriental and other languages. 


* nnit Konf^'d Anna It of v«l. L p. Cyclopedia — 
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iind of m;iklng inquiries into that brixtieh of literstture wiilcb 
was bb chief delii^ht. With this viewj whiic lie was at 
Koiiie^ he went with some others to vhh Campanella, the 
fftinous pretemter to h'ln design iu this visit was 

to procure satisfactioTi about a passage in tJiat 
book, ** De sensu reruiii et ttjagia/^ CurnpuneUa was thcti 
ill the inquUitloU, where be had been erneliy used/ in* 
order to force Uliii to confess the crimes laid to his cUarire. 
Ai tlieir entrance into his chamber he begged they vrould 
Ji.^vc a little patience^ tilil he had finished a small note 
which he was wniiiig to cardinal Magalo'J, As soon as 
they were seated, they ob^iewed him to ntake cerlaiu wry 
fnee^, which being tiupposed to proceed from pain, he was 
Ui^kc'd if he felt no pain; to which, smiling, he answered. 
No 1 and guessing the cause of the quesiion, ho said he 
was fancying hiftiself to he cardinal Magaloci, as he bad 
beard lum described. This was the very thing GatVarcll 
Avanted j and convinced him, cliat in order to dbeover aiio^ 
tber personas thoughts, it tvas not suflicient, us he bad be* 
J'oro understood I'anipanella, barely to fancy yourself to 
be like tbo person, but you tinrst actually assume his very 
physiognomy* 'I'hia anecdote will allbrd the reader a suf¬ 
ficient idea of the value of die discoveries of Carnpanell» 
and Gadarell. 

In I 62 i>, he published ** llabbi F.Ica, do fine in and i, 
I.atinc versus, cum nods,’’ Varis, fJvo, i, c, “ A Latin 
version of Uahbi Elea’s treatUe concerning the end c>t the 
Avorld, with notes;’' and tlie same year came out his Cu- 
viosittv* Inoueifl, Unheard-of Uuriositics concerning 
the tulisnianic sculpture of the Fersians ; the bornsenpe of 
the Patriarchs, and the rtiading of the stars*” This cu¬ 
rious piece went through tiiree editions iu the space of 
iil\ months^ In it the author undertakes to shew that ta¬ 
lismans, or constellated figures, had the virtue tu make a 
man rich and fortunate, tu free a house and even a whole 
country from certain insects anti venonioas creatiiros ; and 
from al) the injiirtcj! of the air. He started uiaTiy other 
bold assertions concerning the force of magic ; and having 
also made some reflections upon bis own country, and 
mentioned the decalogue according to the order of the 
Old Testament, and the pruiestant doctrine, be was cen¬ 
sured hy the Sorboiitic, and tberefoie retracted these and 
aoiiie otlicr things advanced as errors ; submitting his faith 
in all poiiiia to the doctrine of the catUnlic and apostolic 
cliurclu 
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111 be was at Venice, where, among other things, 

be took «ui exdct measure of the vessels brought from Cy¬ 
prus amt CousUtUinople, that were deposited in the trea- 
iitiry of Mark, at the request of the Jearned Fuiresc, 
with whoffi be had been long acquainted, and who had a 
" great esteem for him. During his abode in diii city, he 
was invited to live with M* de la Tliuilterie, the KrencJi 
amhassadoiv as a cnnipauiom He accepted the invitation, 
hut was not content with live fruitless office of merely di¬ 
verting the ambassadorN leisure hgurs by bis learned con- 
versution, lie aimed to make himself of more importance, 
and to do this friend some real service, lie resolved tberc^^ 
fore to acquaint himself witli poUtics, and iu that view 
wrote to Ills friend Gabriel Naude, to send iiim a list of 
the authors upon political subjects; and this request It 
was, that gave birth to Naudd’s ** Bihliographia FoUtica.’’ 
Gaffarell at this time was doctor of divinity and canon law, 
prothonntary of the apostolic see, and commendatory prior 
of St» Giles’St After his return home, he was employed by 
bis patron cardinal Richelieu, in his project for bringing 
hack all the protestants to the Homan church, which he calls 
a re-union of religious ; and to that end was authorized to 
preach in Dauphind against the doctrine of purgatory. To 
the same purpose he also published a piece upon the pa- 
cihration of Christians. 

He survived the cardinal many years, and wrote several 
books besides tliose already mentioned ; among which are, 
1. “ Index codicuiu MStorum quibus usns cst Jolt. Pious 
Comes Mirauduiiiuus/^ Paris, 1650, vid. Seldeii. do 8y- 
uedrils Heb. p. G81, 2 ^ “ Un traits de la pnudre 

de sympatUie et ties TaUsmans/* 3* ** Epistola pnefat. 
in Huh. Leonis Miitinensis libeliuni de ritibus Hebraicis.*' 


4. **" Cribrutn Cabalisticuiu,” vtd. Curiosites Inouez, p. 
44, and 5. “Avis atix Doctes toucliant la neces¬ 
sity des langucs orieuiales/' ibid, p* 54 and 84 . 6 . “ The 

widow of Sarepta.** 7. A treatise of good and evil 
Genii,’* vid. Mcrcurc gaUnt, p. IGI, for Jan. 1083. 8. 

“ Ars nova & perquam facihs legeudi Kabbinos sine putic- 
tis,” 9. ** De musica Hebrtcorum atupenda libellus.’* 
JO. “In voces dcrelictas V. T. Centuri^e dure, nova cum 


Sealigero lie -LXX Interpret, disseruduncula.*’ n. “ De 
stelUs cadentibus opinio nova.** 12. “ Qiitastio llebiaico- 
pbllosophica, uir'Tm a prtticipio mare salsum extiter it.” 
I'f. “ Lachrymal in obitnm Jani Crccilii Frey. Medici,” 
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1631, 4to, and some others, tnentioned by Leo AUatius^ 
it) Apibus. 

In the latter part of his life be was employed in writing 
a history of the subterranean world j containing an account 
of tfie caves, grottos, mines, vaults, and catacombs, which 
he had met with in thirty years* travel; and the work waa 
i^o nearly tinished, that the plates were engraven, and it 
was ju^t ready to go to the press, when he died atSigonce, 
o' which place he was then abbot, in cighLieih year, 
1*1 SI ; being ako dean of canon law in tfte university of 
Vart5, prior of le Revest de Broiisse, in the diocese of 
Sisteron, and commandant of St» Omeib His works shew 
him to have been a man of prodigious reading, and un* 
common subtilty of genius ; but he unfortunately had also 
a superstitious credulity, as appears from the following 
passage iti Jiis “ UnlicaM-of CnriosUich,*’ 7’reating of 
omens, he cites l^amerarins, affirming that some people 
have an apprehension and knowledge of the death of their 
friends and kindred, cither before or after they are dead, 
hy a certain strange and iLtiusual restlessness within them-* 
selves, though they arc a ihonsand leagues off. To sup¬ 
port this idle notion, lie tells us that bis mother Lucrece 
de Bermond, when she was living, had some such sign 
always given her; for none of her children ever died, but 
a little before she dreamt cither of hair, eggs, or teeth 
mingled with earth ; this sign, says he, was infallible. T 
toy self, when I had heard lier say she had any such dream, 
observed the event always to follow/* His Curiosiltes** 
was translated by Chilmead imn FngUsli, Lond, 1650, 8vo.^ 

GAFFURIUS (FjtANt'tilNus), an einiucnt lunsical writer, 
a native of Lodi, born Jan. 14, 1451, of obscure parents, 
was first intended for priest’s orders, but after studying 
music for two years under John Oood^nach, a Carmelite, 
he manifested ko much genius for that science, that it was 
tiiought expedient to make it his profession. After learn^ 
ing the nuUmenta of music at Lodi, he went to Mantua, 
where he ivas patronissed by the marcjuis Lodovico Gou- 
s:ago; and where, during two years, he pursued his studies 
with unwearied assiduity night and day, and acquired 
great reputation, both in the speculative and practical 
part of his profession.. From this city he went to Verona, 

1 Mfiu'ri —nrn. T.C1A AlliiHii'la Apvs Drltaos.—Colomesli Qii'* 

cnUlii.-T^jZjigikofr Polytiibl,~JIict. Kiit, 
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where ke read public lectures ou music for two years morcj 
aud published several works; after which he removed to 
Oenoaj whither he was invited by the doge Prospero; 
there he entered into priesPs orders. From Genoa he 
was invUed to Milan by the duke and duchess Galeazzo^ 
but they being soon after expelled that city, he returned 
to Naples, where Philip of Bologna, professor-royal, re¬ 
ceived him as his colleague; and he became so eminent 
in the tiicory of music, that be was thought Euperior to 
many ceiebiated and learned tnusicians, his contempo¬ 
raries, with whom he now conversed and disputed. He 
there publiiihed his profound Treatise on the Theory 
of Harmony,” 1400 ; wbicb was afterwards enlarged 
and rc-published at Milan, 1492; but the plague raging 
in Naples, and that kingdom being likewise much in¬ 
commoded by a war with the Turks, he retreated to 
Otranto, whence, after a short residence, he returned 
to Lodi, where he was protected and favoured by Pal- 
iavicino, the bishop, and opened a public school, iti 
which, during three years, he formed many excellent 
scholars. He was offered great encouragement at Ber¬ 
gamo, if he would settle there; but the war being over, 
and the duke of Milan, his old patron, restored, he pre¬ 
ferred the residence of that ciiy to any other. It was here 
that he composed and poiished most of his works ; that he 
was caressed by the Brst persons of his lime for rank and 
learning ; and that he read Lecturer by public authority to 
crowded audiences, for which he had a faculty granted 
him by the archbishop and chief magistrates of the city in 
1403, wlilcli exalted him fur above all his contemporaries; 
nmi how much he improved the science by his instructions, 
his icctur-cs, and his writings, was testified by the appro¬ 
bation of the whole city; to which may be added tlie many 
disciples he formed, and the almost Inhoite number of 
volumes he wrote, among wliich several will Jive as long 
as music and the Latin tongue are understood. He like¬ 
wise first collected, revised, commented, and translatoJ 
into Latin the ancient Greek writers on music, Bacebius 
senior, Aristides, Qiiintilianus, Ptolemy's Hantionics, and 
Manuel Briennius. I’he works which he published arc, 
1. “'rheoricum Opus Harmonicas DiseiplinEe," inontiotied 
above, Neapolis, t40O, Milan, 1492, This was the first 
book on the subject of music-that issued from the press 
after tbeinveiiUun of printing, if we except the Defi- 
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nitionea Term. Musicae,” of John Tinctor. 2* Praettca 
Masicaa utriiisque Cantus^” Miluu^ 149$; Brescia, 1497, 
1302; anti Venice, 1512* 3. “ A»gelicum ac Divinum 

Opua Muaicac Matetiia Litigaa Scrip.^' Milan, 1300, 4* 

De Harmonica Muaicor* liistrumeiitoruni,'^ Milan, 1518* 
Thiii work, wc arc tol J by Pantalcone Melegulo, his coun¬ 
tryman and biographer, was written when GanTuiius was 
forty years of age; and though the subject U dark and 
diiFjcuU, it was absolutely iiccessairy for nnJerstatidliig the 
ancient anthars. With ikcse abilities, however, Gaffurius 
did not escape tlie superstitions of his time* He was not 
only addicted to astrology, but taught that art at Padua, 
in 1522, He was then seventy-one years of age, and is 
snpjioiicd to have died soon after, although Dr. Burney 
fixes his death two years before,* 

Gage (ThomaiS), an English clergyman and traveller, 
was descended frotn Robert Gage of Haling, in Surrey, 
third son of sir John Gage, of Fitle, in Sussex, who died 
in 1537. He was the son of John Gage, of Haling, and 
his brother was sir Henry Gage, governor of Oxford, who 
was killed in battle at Culhain-bridge, Jan* 1 1, 1644* Of 
his early history we arc only told that he studied in Spain, 
and became a Dominican monk* From thence he departed . 
with a design to go to the Philippine islands, as a 
sionaty, in 16J5; baton his arrival at Mexico, he heard 
so bad an account of tliose Islands, and became so de* 
liglaed willi New Spain, that be abandoned his original 
design, and contented him with a less dangerous mission. 
At 1 ength, being tired of this mode of life, and his request 
to return to England and preacli the gospel among his 
country men being refused, he eficcted his escape, and 
arrived iu London in 1037, after an absence of 
four years, in which he had quite lost the use of his native 
l;!iiguage. On examining into his domestic aOairs, he 
found himself unnoticed in hia father's will, forgotten by 
M>me of lus relations, and with difficulty acknowledged by 
others* After a liLtlc time, not being satisfied with re^ 

. spect to some religious doubts which had entered hia mind 
while abroad, and disgusted with the great power of tha 
papists, he resolved to take another journey to Italy, to 
“ try what better satUfaciion he could find for his con* 


t By Dr. Burney, in hi^ Hi a*, of Atuaic, Md in Cycbpadi*,—Tjr»- 
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science at Rome in that leligton,” At Loretto \m conver¬ 
sion from popery wfas fisced by proving the fallai:y of the 
miracles altribnted to the picture of our Lady there ; on 
which he imniediatciy returned home once more, and 
preached lus recantation sermon at St. Paul\ by order of 
tlie bishop of London. He continued above a year in 
London, and when he saw that papists were entertained 
at Oxford and other parts of the kingdom attached to the 
royal cause, he adopted that of the pavUamentj and re¬ 
ceived a living from them, probably that of Deal, in Kent, 
in the register of which church is an entry of lire biiriab 
of IVJary daughter, and Mary the wife of “Thomas Gage, 
parson of Deale, March 21, 1G52 and in the title of his 
work he is styled “ Preacher of the word of God nt Deal.'* 
We have not been able to discover when he died. Hit 
work is entitled “ A new Survey of the West-lndics; or 
the English American his Travail by sea and land, con¬ 
taining a journal of 3300 miles within the main land of 
America, Wherein is set forth his voyage from Spain to 
St, John dc Ulhua; and from thence to Xalapjsa, to Clas¬ 
cal la, the city of Angeb, and forward to Mexico, &c, 

The second edition. Loud. 16^5, thin folio, viuth 
maps. The brat edition, which we have not seen, bears 
diite 1648. Mr, Southey, who has quoted much from this 
work in the notes on his poem of “ Madoc/* says that 
Gage's account of Mexico is copied verbatim from Ni¬ 
cholas's Cotiqueast of Weat-India,'* which itself is a 
translation from Gomara. There is au Atusterdam edition 
of Gage, 169 5, 2 vols. l2ino, in French, made by com¬ 
mand of the French minister Colbert, by mons. de Beau¬ 
lieu Hues O'Neil, which, however, was brat published in 
1676, at Paris. There arc some retrenchments in this 
edition. Gage appears to be a faithful and accurate relator, 
but often credulous and superstitious. His recantation 
sermon was published at London, 1642, 4tg; and in 16SI 
he published “ A duel between a Jesuite and a Domini¬ 
can, begun at Paris^ fought at Madrid, and ended at Lon¬ 
don,'* 4to.' 

GAGEK (Wjluam), a Latin poet of considerable note 
in the sixteenth century, was educated at Wej^tminster- 
school, fronn which he was elected to Oxford, in 1574, 
and took afterward^^ his degrees in arts at Chrbt-church, 


I Ccuurii litcT»Tl*j ?»l. V.—MDr«r1. 
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but in A few yeai^ preferring the study of tlie lawj He took 
ihe degrees in that faculty also, in 15^9. About thia time 
bis reputation had recorxiEnended bini to Dr. Martin Hetoor 
bUhop'ofEEy^ by whose interest, most probably, he was 
Made chanceilor of that diocese. Wood professes that he 
knows no more of him, unless that he was liring in iCtO; 
but by the assistance of the Ely registers, we are enabled 
to pursue hifu a Httle farther^ By them it appears that in 
1601, being then LL. D* he acted m surrogate to Dr^ 
Swale, vicar*general of Ely, and in 160B he was delegate 
and commissary to archbishop Bancroft, in the diocese of 
KLy ; and in 160[3 he was custos of the spiritualities in the 
vaciincy of the see. Id the years 1613, 1616, and 1618, 
be was vkar*gencral and official principal to Lancelot Au» 
clrews, bishop of Ely; and in 1619 he acted as deputy for 
the archdeacon of Canterbury, at the installation of bishop 
Felton, in the cathedral of Ely* When he died we have 
not been able to discover* 

Wood says, he was an erceUent poet, especially in 
the Latin tongue, aind reputed the best comedian (t.e. dra^ 
tnatic writer) of his thne.^’ He had a controversy with 
John Kainolds, on the lawfulness of stage-plays, which 
appears to have been carried on in Exianuscript letters, until 
Raitwlds published bis “ Overthrow of Btage^plays,*^ con* 
taining his answer to Gager and a rejoinder. Re had a 
more singular controvet^y with Mr* Heale, of Exeter-col-' 
lege, in consequehoe of his (Gager*s) asserting at the ex'* 
ford Act in I66S; That it was lawful for husbands to 
beat their wlves.*^ This Mr, Hcale answered in An 
Apology for Women^’* &c. Oxon. 1609,4to. In the “ Exe- 
qukc Dk Philippi Sldnmi,” Gager has a copy of verses in 
iionour of that celebrated character, who, when living, had 
a great respect for hU learning and virtues. His Latin 
plays are, i. ** Meleager,”-a tragedy, 2, Rivales,” a 

comedy; and 3* ** Ulysses redux,” a tragedy* These 
were all acted, and we are told, with great applause, in 
Christ church hall.- The hrst only was printed in 1592, 
4to, and occasioned the controversy between the author 
and Dr. Ramolds. GagerV'letter-in defence of this and- 
hi& other plays, U in the library of Uni versify-college.^ 

GAGNlKR (JoHK), an eminent orlontaltst, was a native 
of Paris, where he was educated; and, applying himself 

' Ath. O*. vol. of Povlry, toT, IL 3SX—MS 
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to £iucty tlie eanern laTtgttag^B, becamo a great master m 
the Hebrew and Arabic. He waa iraiDed up in ibe Romaa 
CaihqUe retigion, aud taking orders, woa made a canon 
regular of the abbey of Sw Genevieve^ but becoming dis¬ 
satisfied whh hU religion, and marrying after he bad left 
his convent, be was upon that account obliged to i^uit his 
native country, came .to England, and embraced the faitb 
and doctrine of that church in the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century* He was well received here, and met with 
many friends, who gave him handsome encouragement, 
particularly archbishop Sharp, and the lord chancellor 
IVIacdoivlicId, to which last he dedicated hi* edition of 
AhulfcJa. He had a master of arts degree conferred upott 
him at Cambridge; and going thence to.Oxford, for the 
sake of prosecuting his studies in tbe BodJeJaa library, he 
was admitted to the same degree in that university, wliere 
he supported himself by teaching Hebrew* He had pre^ 
vioosly been made chaplain to Dr. William Lloyd, bishop 
of Worcester, whom he accompanied to Oxford, " ^ 

,lo 1706 ^ he published an edition of Joseph Ben Go- 
rion’s History of the in the origitra) Hebrew, with 

a LhIiii transUiion, and notes, in 4to. In 1710, at the 
appointment of i^harp, abp. of York, he assisted Grabe in 
tlie perusal of the Arabic ,maimicripts in tbe Bodleian li¬ 
brary, relating to fhe Clementine coDStitutions ; on which 
the archbishop bad' engaged Grabe to rwrite a treatise 
against WhUton. Gagnier accordingly ■ read and inter* 
preted diligently to Grabe all that might b& serviceable to 
his purpose in any of them. ^ 

In 1717 he was appointed to read the Arabic lecture at 
Oxford, in the absence of the pro feasor Wallis. In 1718 
appeared his Vindicla^ Kircberiane, seu defensio con- 
cordantiaruen Grscanioa Conradi Kircheri, adversui Abr.. 
Trommii' an i mad vers ion e*;^’ and in 1723, be published 
AbuHeda's Life of Mohammed,” in Arabic, with a Latin 
translation and notes, at Oxford, -in folio. He also pre¬ 
pared for the press the same Arabic author''a Geography, 
and printed proposals for a subscription, but the attempt 
proved abortive, for want of encouragement. Eighteen 
sheets were printed, and the remainder, which was imper¬ 
fect, was purchased of his widow by Dr. Bunt. It is said 
that he wrote a life of Mahommed, in French, published 
at Amsterdam, ir. 1730, in S voU. 12mo. But this was 
probably a translatloo of the former life, Gagnier bad 
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before tLU inserted Graves’s Latin translation of AbuiruJa’s 
description of Arabia, together with tlie original, in the 
third volinne of Hudson's “ Geograpbi® veteris st ripiorcs 
Grscci minores/* in 1712, 8vo, and had translaLcd Iroin 
tbe Arabic, lUiases on the SmalUpoxi at the request of 
Dr, MeaH, He died March 2, 1740, By his vvifo he left 
a sun, Thomas, or as in Oxford graduates, John 
GaiTFiier, who was educated at Wadhani-coUcge, Oxford, 
un:l commenced M, A, July 2, 174J-, Entering into holy 
orders, he was preferred by btslmp Clavering lo the rec¬ 
tory of Marsh-Gibbon, in Buckinghamshire, and after¬ 
wards obtained that of StrantOR, near Hartlepool, in the 
b]«ihopric of Durham, where be was living iu 1765, but 
the historian of Durham having concluded bis Ibtof vicars 
with Mr, Gagnier at the year of his ituluction, in 1745, 
we are not able to ascertain the time of his death* Pre¬ 
ceding accounts of his father mention his being chosen 
Arabic professor in room of Dr* Wallis, which never was 
the case. Dr. Hunt was successor to WullisJ 

GAGUIN (Rodert), a French historian, was born at 
Coilnes, near Amiens^ aud Guicciardini, as Vossius ob¬ 
serves, b mistaken in hxing hU birth elsewhere* Ue bad 
hia education at Paris, where he took a doctor of laws de¬ 
gree ; and the reputation of hU abilities aud learning be¬ 
came so great, that it advanced him to the favour of Cliarles 
VIIL and Louis XH* by whom he was employed in se¬ 
veral embassies to England, Germany, and Italy. He was 
keeper of the royal librar)", and general of the order of ilie 
Triiiitarians. He died in 150L, certainly not youngs but 
we are not able to ascertain hts age* He was the author 
of several works ^ the principal of which is, a History iu 
eleven books, “ De gestb Fraucoruni,’* in folio, from 
1200 to L50Q. He has^ been accused of great partiality to 
hU country ^ and Paul Jovius says, that lie bns not been 
very exact in relating the affairs of Italy* Erasmus, how¬ 
ever, had a great value for htm, as m.ty be seen from one 
of his letters. Gnguin also translated the Chronicle of 
nbp- Turpin, wrote a bad Roman History, and Epistles 
and Poems, some of which last are very indelicate*’ ^ 
GAHAGAN (Usher), a very extraordinary character, 
of great talents, and great vices, was a Ilouian catholic. 
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of a gooc^ family in He was a very corrsiderablc 

Latin scholar, and editor of Brindley^s beautiful edUbn of 
the Classics* He translated Pope’s ** Essay on Criticism” 
into Latin verse, and after his confttienient ig Newgate, 
to which he was sent for filing gold, he translated into the 
same language the “ Temple of Fame," and the ** Mes¬ 
siah," which he dedicated to the duke of Newcastle, in 
hopes of a pardon;-he alft wrote verses m English on 
prince George [onr present sovereign), and on Mr- Additnt, 
the recorder, which were publUbed in the ordinary’s ac-* 
count; with a poetical address to tlie duchess of Queens- 
bury, by one Conner, who wasjthen in prUon for the same 
crime* Gahagan was executed at'Pyburn, Feb. 1743*‘ 
GAIGNY, or GAGNY (John), a French divine of the 
sixteciuli century, was educated at Paris, where in 1526 
be had taken the degree of bachelor, and held the appoint^ 
ment of attorney for the French nation Ih the university* 
He was afterwards lecturer in theology at the college of 
Navarre, ami rector of the university. In I5IIL he took 
his degree of D. D- and was chancellor of the university 
from 1546 till his death, in J54D. Gaigny was deeply 
read ttt the ancient languages, and highly esteemed as a 
Latin pu^t, and his sovereign Francis L frequently con¬ 
sulted him on subjects of literature, and made him his first 
almoner. He was author of many works on subjects of 
theology, the most important of which are Commenta* 
rics" upon the dllfereut books of the New Testament, hi 
which he explains the literal sense by a kind of paraphrase. 
Dupin says, his notes will be found of admirable use to 
those who desiie to read the text of the New Testament, 
and to comprehend the sense of it without stopping at any 
difficult places, and without having recourse to lar;^er 
commentaries* His f^cholia on the four evangelists, and 
on the Act& of the Apostles, are inserted in the " Biblia 
Magna" of father John de la Haye.* 

GAILLAHD (De Lonjumeau John), bishop of Apt 
from 167$ to 1695, in which year he died, is chiefly me¬ 
morable for having first projected a great and universal 
** Historical Dictionary," in the execution of which n-ork 
he emplo^^ed and patronized'Moreri, who was his almoner. 
Towards the perfecting of this undertaking, he had re- 
waruhes made tu all tti# principal libraries of Europe, but 
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pftrticul&Hy in the Vatican. ' Moreri^ in deJicn.tjng hb fii^t 
edition to his patron^ pays him the highest encomiuin!i^ 
which he is said to have very thoroughly deserved, by his 
lore for the arts, and still more hy his virtues.^ 

^ GAILLARD (OAflniKL HeNRY)^ an elegant French his¬ 
torian, member of the old' French academy, of that of 
scriptioTia and belles-lettres, and of the third class of the 
institute, was born at Oste],dhiear Solssons, March !36, 
1738, On his education or early pursuits, the only work 
in which we find any notice of him is totally silent, and 
we are obliged for the present to content ourselves with a 
list of his works, all of which, however, have been emi* 
nently successful in France, and procured to the author 
an extensive reputation and many literary honours. He 
wrote, 1. Hlietoriqnc Fran^aise, a, Tusage des jeunea 
demoiselles,^^ Parh, 1746, 12itjo, which has gone through 
six editions. 2. Poetique Fran^oise,’^ ibid. 1749, 2 voU. 
3* ** Parallele ties quatre Flectre, de Sophocle, d’Karipide, 
de C re billon, et de Voltaire,’' ibid. 1750, Svo. 4. Me¬ 
langes litterai res on prose et cn vers,” ibid. 1757, l2ino. 
6, “ Histoire de Marie de Bourgogne," ibid. 1757, i2mo. 
6, “ Histoire de Francois 1." 1769, 7 vols. 12ma; of this^ 
there have been several editions, and it is not without 
reason thought to be GaiDard’s principal work; but Vol¬ 
taire is of opinion that he softens certain obnoxious parts 
of Francis’s conduct rather too much, but in general his 
sentiments are highly liberal, and more free from the pre¬ 
judices of bis country and hipc religion than could have 
been expected. Indeed, tt may bo questioned whether 
Tin was much attached to the latter. 7. ** Histoire dcs ri- 
valil^s de la France et de 1'Angle ter re," 1771—1802, j i 
vols, J2ino, a work in which the author, nut altogether 
unsuccessfully, struggles to he impartial 8. " Histoire 
de Charlemagne," 4 vols. l2mo. Gibbon, our historian, 
who availed himself much of this history, says that ** it is 
laboured with industry and elegance." 9. ** Observations 
sur PHistoire tie France de Messieurs Vetly, Villaret, et 
Gamier," 1307, 4 vols. IScno, a posthumous work. Be¬ 
sides these he was the anibor of various eloges, discourses,' 
poems, odes, epistles, which were honoured with aca¬ 
demical phxes; and several learned papers in the memoirs 
Qf the academy of inscriptions. He wrote also in the Jour- 
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nal des Savanna" from 1752 to 1792^ and m the 
from 1740 to 1749 , aod in the new KncyclopeUie he wrote 
three fourths of the historical articles. HU last perform¬ 
ance, which bore no mark of ag'C^ or decay of facult^g, 
was an Kloge historique^' on M* de Maiesherbes^n with 
whom he bad been so long intimate, that perhaps no man 
was more fit to appreciate hU character. This writer, the 
last of the old school of Frciich literau, died at Firming 
near Chanctlly, ia ISOG/ 

GAINSBOKGUGH (Thomas), an admirable English 
anist, was born iji 1727, at Sudbury, in SuHblk, where 
bis father was a clothier. He very early discovered a pro¬ 
pensity to paititiiig. Nature w'as hU teacher, and the 
woods of Sohblk liU academy, where he would pass hi so^ 
litude bU mornings,^ in making a sketch of an antiquated 
tree, a ttiarsby brook, a few cattle, a shephcjrd and hU 
dock, or any otiier accidental objects that were presented. 
From delltieauou he gut to culourlng; and after painting 
several landscapes from the age of ten to twelve, he quitted 
Sudbury, and came to Londun. Here he received, his 
tirst instructions from Gravciot, and was then placed ividcr 
the tuition of Mr. Hay man, with whom lie staid but a 
short timie. After quitting this master, he for a short timt: 
resided ia Hattun-garden, and practised painting of por¬ 
traits uf a small sl^e, and also pursued his favourite stib- 
ject, landscape. During this residence in Lontiou, he 
married a young lady, wlio possessed an annuity of 2u0/.; 
and then retired to Ipswich, atid from thence to Bath, 
udiere be settled about 1753, He now began painting 
portraits at the low price of five guineas*, for a three- 
quarter canvas, and ^vas soon so successful as to be cn- ^ 
cuuraged to raise his price to eight guineas. ]n 1761, fur 
the Brst lime, he sent some of his works to the exhibition 
in London, In 1774, he quitted Bath, and settled iu 
London in a part of the duke of Sebomherg^s house in 
Pall-Math ]n this situation, possessed of ample finne, 
and iu the acquisition of a plentiful furtuue, he was dis^ 
turbed by a compjuint in his neck, which was not much 
noticed upon the hrst attack, nor was it apprehended to 
be more than a swelling in ,the glaiuU of the throat, whhh 
it was expected would subside in a short time, but it was 

* Kj9 Thai prket in Lqndgt), wtr* fort^ guineiis for a halfji uutt diif iMiotlitit 
tor a iuli trnf lb, 
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Booft tliicovereil to be a cancer, which baffled the skill of 
the hrst medical professors. Finding the danger of his 
situation, be settled his affairs, and coniposed himself to 
meet the fatal lunmcnt, and expired Aug. 2, !738. Ho 
was buried,'according to his own request, id Kevv Cburdi- 
yard, 

Mr, Gainsborough was a man of great generosity. If he 
ieiected tor the cKerctse of^iis pencil, an infant from a 
cottage;, all the tenants of the humble roof generally par^- 
ticipated in the profits of the picture- and some of them 
frc^|uent1y found in his habUatiou a permanent abode, 
tf is liberality was not con lined to this alone - needy rela¬ 
tives and unfortunate friends were further incumbranccB 
on a spirit that could notrlcny; and owing to this gene* 
rosity of temper, that affluence was not left to hU family 
which so Dinrh merit might promise, and such real worth 
deserve. There were other traits in iiis personal character 
less amifiblc. He was very capricious iu his manners, and 
rather fi<'klc ami unsteady in his social codneclioiis*. This 
wai^isiifhcicnily evinced by his general conduct towanU 
tlic royal academy, nn<l by his whimsical behaviour to sir 
Joshua Reyttoltls. Soon after he settled in London, sir 
Joshua thought himself bound ui civUity to pay him a visit. 
Gainsborough, however, took not the least notice of him 
for several years, but at length called upon him, and re¬ 
quested him to sit for his picture. Sir Joi^hna complied, 
uiid sat once, bnt being st>on after taken ill, was obliged 
to *ro to Bath for his lieaUli. On his return to Loudon, 
perfectly resloreil, lie sent Gainsborough word tliat lie 
returned; Gainsborough only replied, that he was glad to 
hear that sir Joshua Ueynolds was well, but never after* 
wards desired him to sii, nor had any other iuterconrse 
with him, until he bimaelf Was dying, when he sent to 
request to see sir Joshua, find thanked Liim for the very 

^ Mr. JHf kiOn. lier«nft**r mtnijtmrtT, itaiuBt Le TfliBPmhcrad, ib^rL my 

caiiLlmltrh r t>l Viim in «j«h not tv mjirkc it pcrlcfti but 

nunniti-r.Atirtii ^nanuprFglit* jmn^ Tlh!i sime fji'invlplt m^s 

Ly, but —Iu4 fbvoitiite finli- b> aJJ— that, u to Uia tiOfttinon at> 

jegla mUHv *iiA whitjh tfihaiatani'e bwas vi>r^liUy aihJ 

ht^ Otub'il: in a iruinnvr p^cnlii.irly his abtr^ ho lo h» Inlimace fricoib he 
own. Thfr cniilutrin iop;c«i, or any of linccirv and bowtt, and Lfaat bit heart 
a auperjnr he t|icmiii|fbly wan alwayd^a.UvB lottery fraliug ot 

arid aliaayt iuii^rtujitud by bUcke honour and feherotiiy, 
of wit or hmJiunr. ‘ He dledirithibii eiepreitlon t ^ 

The iuditfrlititnate atIfnirfM of my aie all gain; ta tifaveiij, and Vamiikc 
Ime f.iriid mii cnu«uier Uii# of pa^TtyJ” 

i^hiTavt^r ai fur btaralh hm DiftU; 
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libenil and f^FOur^ble manner in which he had 
ftpolcen of his works. Sir Joshua had itideed proved hfit 
opinion of his talents, by paying an hundred guineas for 
his exquisite picture of the “ Girl 'attending- pigs/* fbr 
which Gainsborough asked but sixty, r 

When the roy&l academy was founded, Gainsborough 
was chosen among the first members, but being then fesi* 
dent at Bath, he was too far distant to be employed in the 
business of the institution, Wlien he came to London, 
his conduct was so far disrespectful to the members of 
that body, that he never complie^l with tlietr in\ntation 3 , 
whetber official orconvjviah In 1784, he sent to theex<^ 


hibitiofi a whole-length portrait, which he ordered to he 
placed almost as low as the door; hut as this would have 


been a violation of the bye-bws of die academy, the gen¬ 
tlemen of the council ventured to remonstrate with him upon 
the impropriety of such a disposition, Gainsborough returned 
For answer, that if they did not chase to hang the picture 
m he wished, they might send it, which they did imme¬ 
diately, He soon after made an exhibition of hU wAtks 
at his own house) whicii did not, howeveiv afford the eic- 


pected gratification; and after thi^ circunistaEice, he never 
again exhibited^ 

Among his amusements, music was almbst as much hU 
favourite as painting. This passion led liini to cultivate 
the intimacy of all the great nmsicat professors of hzs time, 
(oLie of whom, Fischer, married his daugliter), and they, 
by their abilities, obtained an ascendancy over him, greater 
than was perhaps consistent with strict prudence- Of his 
powers in the science, no better description can be given, 
than that by Mr. Jackson of Exeter, in his ** Four Ages/* 
to which enteTtaining miscellany we may refer our readers. 
Some have spoken hlghiy of Gain a borough's musical per¬ 
formance, Mr, Jackson says, that though possessed of 
ear, taste, and genius, he never had application enough 
to leant his notes. He scorned to take the hist step; the 
second was of course out of hb reach; and the summit 
became unattainable. 


However triAing in these amusements, he was steady 
and manly in the prosecution of excellence jp hh art, 
though not without some degree of that caprice peculiar 
to bis character. After hit death many opinions were pub-*' 
liahed in the literary journaU of his merit. From these 
we shall select the following, chteBy from sir Joshua Rey- 
VoL, XV. P 
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nolds's lectures^ which appears to approach neatest to Uit 
tobrietj of just criticism, 

Hlf st^le of evccutiDii, as well as choice of aubject^^ 
wu original, altbougb conitdcrably resembling t^t of 
Watteaup more particularly in his lanJacapea^^ His pic* 
toes are generally wrought in a loose and slight mannert 
#tth great freedom of hand, and using very little colour, 
with a great body of vehicle; which gives to his wotkt 
great lightness and lo<Beness of eflFect; properties ea* 
jremcly valuable in a picture, and too easily lost in the 
endeavour to give more strict and positive resemhtance of 
subelance. i^ir Joshua Reynolds in his fourteenth lecture 
says of this hatching manner of Gainsborough, that bis 
porWaitA were often httle more than what generally attends 
, a dead colour as to Bnidiing or determinings the form of 
the features ; but, “ as he was always attentive to the ge* 
neral eifect, or whole together, J have often imagined 
(says he) that this unhuished manner contrihuLed even to 
'that striking resemblance for which his portraits are so re* 
^mrkable* At the same time it must be acknowledged 
that there is one evil attending this mode; that if the 
|>ortra]t were seen previously to any knowledge of the ori^^ 
ginal, different persons would form different ideas; and 
all would be disappoin ted at not finding the original cor^ 
respond with theiT own conceptions, under the great lati* 
tudu which mdistiTictness gives to the imagination, to as* 
aume almost what character or form it pleases.^* 

In the same lecture, which principally treau of the ac¬ 
quirements of Gainsborough, and which was delivered at 
the royal academy soon after his death, by its truly eitalted 
president, it said of Inm, that if ever this nation should 
produce genius suflicieut to acquire to us the honourable 
distinction of an English school, the name of Gaiutonough 
will be transmitted to posterity in -the bistoiy of th^ art 
among the first of thatnsing name/'—" Whe^er he most 
excelled in portraits, landKapes, or fancy picturei, k-is 
difficult to determine: whet^r hm pdft^iti were most 
admirable for exact truth of resemblauo^ or bis latidsciqres 
" for a portrait-Uke representation of nacarei aa we tee 
' in thewoT^of Kobetiv, ttyidaet, or otbera^aftbeHacbootSi^ 
Iri his fancy pictures, when he hiatiiflied upon hi* object 
of imication, whether it watf the meae and velgar fbm of a 
^^wood-cutter, or a child of an intetdsiiikg character,' a* he 
' 4\d not attempt to ni*e the onet so neiiSer^did be lo<e any 
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9 f the Qatuml grtce and elegance of the ether; fruch a 
grace and such an elegance aa are more frequently found 
in cottager than in conru. This excellence wathisip^n^ 
the result of his particular observation and taster For 
iie was ee^niy not indebted to any school ^ for hU gmo^ 
was not uoademical, or antique^ hut selected by binsffLf 
from the^ great school of nature; where there are ypt a 
thousand modes of grace unaelected, but which open ^ 
the mifltiplied scenes and hgurea^f life^ to be brought out 
iiy skilful and faithful observers, . < 

Upon the whole we may justly say, that whatever he 
att^pied he carried to a high degree of excellence. It is 
to the credit of his good sense and judgment that he never 
did attempt that style of historical painting for which Ida 
qjirevious studies had made no preparation/^ 

Nothing could have enabled Gainsborough to reach fo 
elevated a point in the art of painting witliout the moat 
-ardent love for it» Indeed his whole mind appears to have 
been devoted to it, even to hia dying day; and then his 
principal regret seemed to bet that he was Leaving his art;^ 
when, as he said, " he saw hU deficiencies, and had en¬ 
deavoured to remedy them in his last works," Various 
circumsutnees in his life exhibited him as referring every 
thing to it* ** He was continually remarking to those who 
happened to be about him, whatever peculiarity of coan- 
tenance, whatever accidental confibinaiion of hgures, or 
happy eHects of light and shadow occurred in prospects, 
in the sky, in walking tlie streets, or in company. If in 
his walks he found a character that he hked, and whose 
attendance was to be obtained, he ordered him to bis 
house: and from the fields he brought into his painting- 
room suicnpt of trees, weeds, and ammaU of various kinds; 
and designed them not from memory, but immediately 
from the objects. He even framed a kind of model of land- 
Bcapei on hU table composed of braken stones, dried herbs, 
and pieces of looking-glass; which be magnified, and im¬ 
proved Into roofai^ tress, and water: all v^ich exhibit the 
solicitude and eatreuie activity that he had about every 
' thing leiaitve to bis art; that be wished to have his objects 
embodiedit mie, and distinctly before hiim neglecting 
, nothing that .cootributed to keep bit facultm alive; apd 
deriving bints fimm every tort of CAffpj>ination." He was 
' alio in the conitufit habit of painting tty night, a practice 
very advantageous and ioipronag to an artif^ for, by tbii 
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turn's he m&y acquire a new and a higher perception of 
Wfatt'ii great and beailtUul in nature^ Bis pK^cttce in the 
progietti of his pictures was to paint on the whale together; 
wherein he differed from somci who finish each part sepa* 
iWlefy, and by that means are frequently liabl^^ produce 
btbarmonibus coinbinations of forms and features. 

Gainsborough was one of the few artists of eminence 
this oonAtry has produced who never was indebted to fo^* 
teign travel for his improvenient and advancement in paints 
ing. Some use, indeed, he appears to have made of Jb* 
reign productions; and he did not neglect to improve him* 
selrintbe language of the art, t$ie art of imitation, but 
aided his progress by closely observing and imitating some 
of the tnastm of the Flemiali school; who ate undoubtedly 
the greatest in that particular and necessary branch of it. 
He hrequently made copies of Rubens, Teniers, and Van- 
dyhet which it would be no disgrace to the most accurate 
connoisseurs to mistake for original pictures at first sight. 
What he thus learned, he did not, however, servilely use, 
but applied it to imitate nature in a manner entirely his 
own. 

The subjects he chose for representation were generally 
very simple, to wbicli hb own excellent taste knew how to 
give expression and value. In his landscapes a rising 
mound and a few Bgurcs seated upon, or near it; with a 
cow or some ’Sheep grazing, and a slight marking of dis- 
fltance, sufficed for \]\g objects i their charm was the 
purity of tone in the cotonr; the freedom and clearness of 
the touch ; together with an agreeable combination of tlie 
fon&i ; and with these simple materials, whicli appear so 
easy as to be ivithiji every one's grasp, but which con¬ 
stantly elude the designer who is not gifted with his feeling 
and taste, does he always produce a pleasing picture, lit 
his fancy pictures the same tnste prevailed. A cottage girl; 
a sbephet^'s boy ^ a woodman ; with very alight materiata 
in the back-ground, were treated by him with so much 
chtiracter, yet so much elegance, that they never fail to 
delight. 

Jiih the spring following Oainsborough’s death, an exhi* 
bitmn was made at his houiie in Pall Mall, of hU pittwev 
and^drawingt. Of the former therte were fifty-six ; 'of tbw 
fatter one hundred and forty-eight; with several picttirei 
of the nemitb and other masters, which he had collected 
during his life-tiiue. They were announced for saley and 
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th^ir piices marked in the catalojpe, and ievkf&l mf 
sold, daie alter, the whole remaining coUegtiott 

was sold by milcLion, and brought good priae$* Among hli 
were the portraits of Garrick and Foote, but he 
did not succeed according to hia wish, which be used to 
excuse by ^ying tliat they bad every body's faces but 
their own/^ a very pertinent remark, aa applied to th* 
portraits of dramatic personages, 

Mr, Eduards mentions tlirco etchings by the band of 
Qainsborough. The first ts small, and warn done as a dp* 
00 ration to the first “ Treatise on Perspective,*' which wi« 
published by hia friend Jtln Kirby ^ but it it curjaus to 
observe, that what little of perspective is introdoced, IS 
totally false ; but from the date of tlimt work Gaiosborpugli 
inust Jjmve been at that lime very young. The second ta 
an oak tree, with gypsies sitting under it boiling their 
kettle; the bire uicUes by i7. Both these were finished 
by the graver though not improved, by Mr, Wood, The 
third, a mule extensive view, represents a man ploughjag 
on the side c^f a nsiiig ground, upon which there is a windt 
mid \ the terminates the distance. This he called the 
SufTolk Plough, It is extremely scarce, for he spoiled the 
plate by impatiently attempting to apply the aquafortiit 
before his friend, Mr, Grigruoii, could assist him, as vraf 
agreed. Its sisee \t inches by 14, Ho also attempted 
two or three amall plates in aqua tinta, but was not aery 
successful with them> as be knew little of the process. , 

This eminent anist had a nephew, OAtf*aBOROUOii Du* 
PONi, a modest and ingenious man, wfio painted portrait* 
with coQsiderabje success, but died at the early agf of 
thirty, in January 17^17, Hi* piiucipal work it a larj^ 
picUiro (for which he received 500k) of all the Trinity 
masters, which is In the courtf^room af the Trinity* bom# 
upou Tower-hill. * 

CAlfATEO (AuTOHV), or GabaTEva LiciENStSf an emiA- 
siaof ItaUsD writer, whose proper name was fi^aRSgi, 4 
generally known by that of Galatoo^ from his native places 
GaUtma, in Otianto, where he wa« bom in i444. 
father dying in bis infancy* he was ukan into the fKOtone 
tiofi of bis grandfesher, via bad him educated at 

' S^pDkUHDt Anvc4oteE,~Brm1cM^e'* life mpil 

ol *ir R«yMldf,-^]fartbrSli^ l.ife dr 

Ornt, Hag, irqL n of th^ Lite of GjuotVof^^fb, bj TbicknMif^ 

iSSWi nii^Jirtton^* Ac*** ^ 
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He aftetmrda stodiei medicine, which, after taking Via 
degrees at Ferrara^ he pracitsed at Naples with great te- 
ptitation, and waa appointed physician to the king, in con¬ 
sequence of the reconimendatiou of Sannazarius and Pon^ 
tanufl. The air of Naples, however^ not agreeing with 
hicpf he removed to GanipoH, near Galatina, where he 
resumed his practice* He died Nov, 12, 1517* He was 
not only emiaent as a physician, but his natural and moral 
|)h)losophy is said to have risen beyond the level of the age 
in which he lived. He is also said to have indicated the 
possibility of the navigation to the East by the Cape of 
Good Hope, in his treatise De situ Elementorum,*' pub¬ 
lished in 1501, but written some years prior to that periodi 
He also illustrated the topography of his native coontry 
with Accurate maps and descriptions; and was reputed a 
|)oet of considerable merit. His works are, besides what 
we have mentioned, I* De situ lapygis,'* Basil, 155S, 
but the best edition is that of 17^7, with the notes of Tas- 
tieri, and some lesser pieces by Galateo. 2. " A Descrip¬ 
tion of Gallipoli.” ** Success! dell* armata Turches- 
banella citta d*Otranto deU* anno 14S0/’ 4to, 1430* He 
had accompanied the son of tlie king of Naples on ihia 
expedition* He published also some poems in Latin and 
Italian.' 

GALE (JdTiN), a leanied divine, and an eminent preacher 
among the baptists, was born May 26, ]€80, at London, 
bis father was a citizen of good repute; and observing 
the natural turn of hU son to be irom his infancy grave and 
eompos^d, he resolved to breed him for the ministry. He 
. spared no cost in his education, and the boy*s diligence 
was such, that, both tit achool and out of school, he ap¬ 
plied Attentively to hia learning, and became not only 
ntAster of the Latin and Greek, bat of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, af the Age of seventeen; when he was sent to 
l^ydeu, to diiisli what he had so happily begun. Soon 
^er his Arrival there he received the news of his mother’s 
death, and, being sensible that this would hasten his re- 
. tom borne, he made it a spur to his industiy; apd so 
iurpneing was his progroM in academical learning, that he 
#ka thought worthy of the degrees of master ^ arts and 
Aector of philosophy in his nineteenth year, and accor,d- 
iD|^y received those honours in 1699, having performed 

* ’ p ■ ^ 

, } ICotfn-wPkl. wtL livKoiopfli’s Lev OneesMt 
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the usnal exercbet with uni venal applause *. Tbit.eiEti^- 
orilii^nty te^dmony of hi& son's merit cpnld not fell to 
rery acceptable to the father; and the reetor of the Uni* 
versicy communicated it, in a strong letter of commenda¬ 
tion, Upon this occasion our author pubtUhedhis “ The- 
sis/' and dedicated it to hb father and bit two unolesj sic 
John and sir Joseph Wolf; and a noble attestation of his 
merit was subjoined bj* Adrian HeLand iu a Latin panegyric. 

Tims honoured at Leyden, he went to Amsterdamj 
where he continued his studies under professor Lttnborcb. 
At the same time he contracted an acquaintance with John 
Le Clerc, took all opportunities of visiting him, settled a 
correspondence with him, and became afterwards a zealous 
as well as able defcEider of his characterf. Upon his re* 
turn home be continued his studies with equal ardour; 
and, improving himself particularly in the Oriental Ian-* 
guages, obtained critical skill in the books of the Old and 
^ew Testament, He had not been above four years thus 
employed, when the university of Leyden sent him an offer 
of a doctor's degree in divinity, provided he would assent 
to the articles of Dort; but he refused that honour^ on 
the principle of preserving a freedom of judgment. 

This was about 1703; and Wall's defence of Tafant 
Baptism coming out in less than two years after, proved,an 
occasion for Gale to exert his talents in'eontroveny. Soon 
after the publication of that book, he undertook to ans^^er 
it, and pursued the subject in several letters written in 
1705 and 1706; which were Handed about in manuscript 
several years, tin he consented to make them public m 
1711, under the title of Beffections on Mr. W^fs His'* 
tory of Infant Baptism/* The extraordinary ment of ^is 
piece raised him to the first place among the baptls^; 
yet he did not think fit to take upon himseir the pre^hpr's 
office immediately. He was five and thirty years of age 
before he began to preach constantly and statedly X \ wHen 
be was chosen one of the ministers of the baptist 
gatioTi in Paurs alley, near Barbican. ^ 

♦ i^Tbe tirofweir^t tpMcIi on tb* Le Clctep be Iwsllr it 

eukn printed b| Boer- vwy evident tlial b* »t£k»iiie4f«dt ibe 

he 4 T«t ' Atnonf «Uwr thin^, be ob-^ dirmLly of Ciirm ma pLeisty ud ex* 
serves, Uiat our stadent bad oibtaioed preisly isuKHt^R ^ 

nub « remdioeu wt the Oretll f fis boitever, pro»etio4 b«P^ 

u be ible ta declaim m It publiciy. fote, om the miiVcEWf cf Mie 
Bib), Choit^p tcita. XVfIt. n. 3l>0. pCvdcr-pici; tfid be pobUthW WdiiH 

f Sea our autbor's ftf't letter upon eouinc willi llu; or « 'rbi^wriaf 
Mt, Woll'i Hlitory of Ivfirikt BAptliiDr Semen, pnuhed 5, IV in, oa 
where he seteiret pauifpi fnuGk Piatni cvi tcT« 1, sad ll« 
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_ Ai be ved medquft to maintaiQ Arid pro|»ag 4 te thofle no* 
.tk>nv vbicik be thought authomed by primitive antiquity, 
be becacae chainpau to a society for promoting wbat they 
cal^ primitive Christiauity; from July 3, 1715, to Feb. 
the 10th fallowing. This society met every week, at Mr, 
^bi8ta(j‘'s .house in Cross-street, Hattun-garden, which 
they, named the ** Primitive Library.’’ But though Dr. 
Cafe testified a strong desire to extinguish all disputes 
among Christians, he was by no means willing to give up 
bis own peculiar opinions* Hence it was that when Mr. 
Wall consented to hold a coDference with him upon the 
subject of infant baptism, the dispute ended, as usual, 
without any good issue; and Wall was so far from being 
satisfied with the arguments of his antagonist, that he drew 
Up an answer to the Reflections, and published h uud^ 
the title of A Defence of the History of infant Baptism,^' 
in 171^. This book, as well as the History, was so much 
approved by the unii'ersity of Oxford, that Wall was bo- 
npured with the degree of D. D. upon the occasion, Dn 
Okie’s Kcdeciions were not without considerable advo-^ 
cates; and it is supposed, that he meditated an answer to 
Dr^ Wall*® reply, but a premature death prevented the 
exocetion of this and severdl designs which he had formed, 
for the promotion of Oriental learuing and his own notlona 
of scriptural knowledge, as he was seized with a fever, 
Dec. 1721, of which, after an illness of about three weeks, 
be,died, in bis forty-second year. 

in bis person. Dr. Gale was rather taller than the com- 
|lPOn ai^c, and ,of an open pleasant countenance; in his 
ten^eti of an easy and affable behaviour, serious witliont 
Any tincture of lAorosetieas* In hU manners and morals, 
cbearful without levity, having a most perfect command 
over his passions. He was greatly esteemed by, and lived 
in friendship with, Bradford bishop of ^Roebester, Hoadly 
Jbisbop of Bangor, and the lord chancellor King. After 
bii death a colkctipn of hU sermons were printed by sub¬ 
scription ; the second editiou whereof was published 1726, 
in 4 vols. Svo, to which is prefixed an account of his life. 
It appears from some pBasoges in his funeral semon, tti&t 
%e wBs married, and had a family, left in great want A 
contribution, however, was raised, which enabled bk widow 
Vb sdt tip a cufTee-house in Fiticb-laue for the maintenance 
■of her childreu. What become of tbetn af^wurds we are 
Mt toJ<L Of Dr. Ode’s principal perfermai&ce it be 
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that, as Wall's ** History of Infant Baptism*’ is the 
best vindication of this doctrine, so the answer of Oale 
la the best defence of the baptists ; which, as the subject 
had been handled by Tery great tden before^ is ftn ample 
commendation of both parties,’ 

GALE (TiieoPH/Lus), a learned divine among the non¬ 
conformists, was bom in 1628, at Klog’s-Teignton in De¬ 
vonshire, where his father, Dr. Theophilus Gate, was then 
vicar, with which he likewise held a prebend in the church 
of Exeter. Being descended of very good family in the 
West of England, bis education was begun under a private 
preceptor, in his father's house, and he was then sent to 
a school in the neighbourhood, where he made & gresft 
proHciency in classical learning, and was removed to Ox¬ 
ford in 1647. He was entei^ a commoner in Magdalen 
college, a lUtle after that city, with the iinivetBlty, had 
been surrendered to the parliament i and their visitors in 
the general reformation (as they called it) of the university, 
had put Dr. Wilkinson into the presidentship of Magdalen 
college, who took partic^ular notice of young Gale, ahd 
procured him to be appointed a demy of hts college to 
1648. But the current of kindness to him was fat from 
stopping here; he was recommended to the degree of ba¬ 
chelor of arts Dec. by the commissioners, long be¬ 

fore the time appointed for taking that degree by the sta¬ 
tutes of the university, viz. four years after admission. Of 
this departure from the usual term of granting a degree 
they were so sensible, that care was taken by them to have 
a particular reason set forth, for conferring it so early upon 
him; eipfeising,' that he was fully ripe for that honour, 
both in respect of his age, and the excellence of hia 
abilities. It was probably owing to the countenance of the 
same patrous that he wai chosen fellow of his college in 
X65D, in preference to many of his seniors, who were set 
iLside to make room for him* It is acknowledged, how¬ 
ever, that he deserved those distinotions* He took ' the 
degree of M. A. June 18, 1652, and being encouraged to 
take puptla, soon became an eminent tutor, and had, among 
other pupils, Ezekieh Hopkins, afterwards bishop of Ra-*' 
phoe, in Ireland. 

In the neaii time be continued to prosecute his owei« 


^ If tie prvftnd la ki* Wvika.—Geotnl Diet,—Biof. BHL—Cnuby'i Hill; 
mt I^. p* Mfi*—HiefcoIiH Autfkurr's C^rretpondetuMi, vut 
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wiiii vigour; and choosing diviaitj for bif profes-^ 
^jiion, applied himself particularly to that study. On 
r reading Grotius^ on the Truth of the Christian Reli* 
be begun to think it possible to make it appear, 
, that the wisest of the pagan philosophers borrowed their 
•tkiore sublime contemplation^^ u well natural and montl, 

divine, from the Scriptures ; and that, how different 
rsopiter they might be in their appearance, not only their 
thpolt^y, ,but dielr philosophy and phi^logy, were,de¬ 
prived from the sacred oracles* Upon .this principie he un« 
dertook arduous work, whicK fratn tais time became 
the principal object of Lis theological researches for many 
years. He did not, however, neglect the duties of the 
priesthood, and his discourses from the puIpU were coo- 
spicuops proofs of his distinguished piety and learning. 
He was invited to Winchester, and became a stated preacher 
there in 1657 ; in tins station he continued for some years, 
generally admired and esteemed, both for hU excdleut 
seriuons and hi^ exemplary life and conversation. But, 
being bred up ui puritanical principles, bo was unalterably 
devoted to them ; so that upon the re-establishment of the 
church by Charles IF, he could not prevail vyitb himself to 
comply with the act of uniformity in 1661, and, rather 
than violate hi« cousciencej chose to suder all the penalties 
of the law^ 

Thu^ excluded from the public service of his function, 

. and deprived of.his fellawshtp at Oxford, he found friends 
among hie own jparty, and was taken into the family of 
Philip lord Whanon, in quality of tutor to hii two sons. 
Xhe state Qf the universities at home being now very dis- 
. cuftUpt Fo the, principles of lord Wharton, he sent his sons, 
v^th iheir, tutor, in J663, to Caen, in Norroandvi a se¬ 
minary which tiourishecl at that time under the direction 
pf the most distinguished professors qf the reformed i^i- 
rg\oq in France; among whom was the celebrated Bochart. 
rWitb 'this- learned divine and several other persons of dis- 
^gij^shefi^mdilloti Gale became acquainted, and by this 
jntevipoujcse, as uell as by travel, grpatly improved himself 
j.iifiti^o^L neglectiug his charge. 

In, 1665 be returned to England with his pi^ils, and at- 
jtandiqg; them home to their fatbei^s scat at Quatnton, in 
BacluLjghamshire, continued in the ^mily till 1666 ; when, 

; being released from this employ, he set out thenca for 
LouffiPi was struck on the road with the dreadful sight 
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the yty in flnni'ed; The first shock being over, he re- 
toUected his own papers, his greatest treasare, which, 
when he left Eilgland, he had committed to the care of a 
particular frietio in London. He soon learnt that the 
hous^of thi^ friend was burnt, and gave up his papers «■ 
lost, and with them all hopes of completing his great wort 
'They had, however, by a fortunate accident, been pre¬ 
served, and the Court of the Gentiles” was d^tined to 
receive its completion^ At this period he became assist¬ 
ant to Mr. John Rowe, bts countryman, who had then a 
' private congregation in Hoi born; and continued' in tb^ 
station till the death of his principal, OcL 12, 167T, when 
Mr* Gale was^ chosen to succeed him, together with Mr*. 
Samuel Lee, his assistant. 

In the mean time the publication of bis “ CoUft of the 
Gentiles’^ had proceeded gradually, in consequence of 
■ the great care he took to complete and digest his collec- 
lions, and to make the work in all respects a masterly^ 

^ production. The first part was puhlished at Oxford in 
166$, and, being received with great applause, was fol¬ 
lowed by the other three, the last of which came out In 
16^77, the year when he succeeded Mr. Kowe« But this 
work, large 'and laborious as it was, did not prove suf- 
- fictent to employ his spare hours: he wrote also, within 
the same period, several other works; namely, 2. The 
true Idea of Jansenism,^* I<i69/ 4to; with a large preface 
by Dr. John Owen. 3. “ Tbeophthi^i, or a Discourse of 
the Saints' amity with God in Christ/' 1671, Svo. '4, 

The Anatomy of Infidelity, fltc/* 1672, 8vo. 5. " A 
Discourse of CnrUt's coming, &c." 1673, fivo. €. Idea 
Tbeologiis tam con temp lattvos qiiam activse, ad formAm 
S, S* delineata," 1675, 12mo* 7. ‘'A Sermon, entitled. 

Wherein the Love of the World is inconiisteni with tbe 
Love of God," 1674; printed also in tbe supplement lo 
tbe morning exercise at Crjpplegac& S. ** Philosopbia 
generalis in duas partes disterrainaca, Ac." 1676, Svo. -9- 
“ A Summary of the two Covenants,*' prefixed to t piece 
published by him, entitled A Discourse of the two Co¬ 
venants," written by William Strong, sometime preacher 
at tbe Abbey church at Westminsier. “ Tbe Life and 
death of Thomas TrtfgOsse, piintstcr of thd gospel at Mtlar 
and Mabe in Corhwal, with bis Character," was also writ¬ 
ten by him, and published in 1671, though he seems to 
* have conedited the circumstance as much as possible. 
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Such were the fruits of our aiuhor’i studies; for the 
Mke of prosecuting which, with the prlvsicy requisite, he 
chose Newington for his retreat; where he iiistr.uctet] a 
few yjoung persons under his own roof. But he was fre«' 

J uentfy visited by persons of dUtiuction, and sume of a 
ifferent opinion fironi him in religious inatters, out of a 
desire to testify their esteem for una^ected piety and ex- 
fensive learning. In 1678 be published proposals for print* 
ing 'by subscription, ** Lexicon Grace! Testacnenti Ety- 
mologtcon, Synonymum, sive Glossarium Homonymum/* 
This, Hs the title imports, was intended by him for a lexL 
con and concordance together: he finished it as,far is the 
letter Iota, and the most considerable words were also 
placed under other Ictti.-ra. But be was prevented from . 
carrying k further by his deoih ; which hajjpened in. March 
that year, when he was not quite fifty. As to his charac- . 
ter, besides what has been already mentioned, he was i 
most zealous non-conformisti stedlast in those optntopa, 
and warm in the defence of them* His zeal this way 
extended itself beyond the grave ; he wished,.he resolved, 
to perpetuate them as far as be was able* In that spirif 
Jic bequeathed all his estate to young students of bis own 
principles, and appointed trustees to manage it for tbeir 
tiupport. He bequeathed also his well-choseu library toward 
promoting useful learning in New England, where those 
principles universally prevailed* But, notwithstanding this 
warm concern for supporting and propagating bis own 
communion, he was not wltliout charity for thdse who 
didercd/roni him, whom he would labour to convince, but 
jiot to compel; being as much an enemy to sedition aa 
be was to persecution* Hence we 6nd ^veo Wood giving 
him all fals just cctnincndatioiis without those abMenacnis 
and restrictions which are usual in hi$ chameterfl* It was 
allowed also, that, tn his Court of the Gendlet,'* Mud 
other works, he shewed extensive learning, wi cotisir 
derable abilities. 

In this work, partly, as we have already noticed, but 
chteBy in hU ** Philosophia geuenlia,^' be was indiijccd^ 
iaya JSrucker, to become e zealous-advoeatefer PlatoAum 
through a violent antipathy to the Cartesiofi fyatem, which ' 
he thought unfriendly to morals, and c^nfiaoictory to tbw 
doOtri ue of revelation. He midcrtook to trace b^k pbir 
loyophy to its origin, and maintauted, diat tfacfe waa ^ 
wonderful agreement betwcoo ttpe abcient baibsTic pGUe^ 
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tophy^ and the Jewish and Chnstian theology. He brought 
e^ery phiiovopUical tenet to the test of the icripLureft, and 
thought thet U would not be a difficult undertaking, to 
separate from the pagan pbiloiophy those doctrines which 
originated in divine revelation, and had been transmitted 
by tradition from the Hebrews to the gentiles. Having 
persuaded himself that these doctrines had passed in a 
direct line, and without material corruption, from the He* 
brew fountain to Plato, he recommended his philosophical 
writings as, next to the scriptures, the most valuable re- 
mains of ancient wisdom. The chief point which ho la¬ 
bours to maintam in his “ Philosophia generalis*' is, that 
Plato received hid knowledge of theology from the Hebrew^ 
and that the doctrine on this subject taught by him and 
his followers, for the most part, agrees with that of the 
holy scriptures. This opinion he implicitly adopts from 
' the ancient fathers, whose authority, with respect to thii 
matter, Brucker tliiJiks there is reason to call in question. 
His account of other philosophers is given, without mtich 
appearance of accurate discrimination, chiefly from Laer¬ 
tius. He divides the Arisioteliaii philosophy into pure 
and impure, and supposes, gratuitously enough, tbkt the 
former passed from Moses to the 8tagyrite through the 
channel of Plato's instruction' 

GALE (Thomas), celebrated for his knowledge of. tb# 
Greek language and antiquities^ and descended from a 
family .considerable in the North and East Riding of York^ 
shire*, wgs born in 1636, at Seruton in Yorkshire. He 
wai sent to Westminster-school, and, being admitted 
king's-scholar there, was elected to Trinity college, Cam-' 
bridge, and became fellow of that society He took hts 
degree of B. A. in >656 ; of A. in 1662. In the pro-* 
secution of his studies, bo applied hiniseif to classical and 
polite literature, and his extraordinary proficiency pro¬ 
cured him early a seat in the temple of fame. HU know^ 
ledge of the Greek tongue recommended him, in 1666^ to 
the office of regius professor of that language in the un.i* 
versity, which he resigned in 1672; and hU majesty's 
choice was approved by the accurate edition which he, 

♦ withirhim) iMdH Kgrth Ridinjfr^ hli 

fKft in the ** Reliqulie be- gtuhdton Raben^ or Fmiitie, et 

pne, WMeented elTViirniari neer Scru- hem Orgit;^. rn thn liTindred of An*Kf 
tooj lit the tiimdnd of £eit Uilltn^ tnd ia tbe Ridnig^ 15 iC, 

* Atb, Ok irgl. Hilt. Plij>]«ophf 
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gave of^tbe ancient mytbolagic writeny a« well^ phytical:atf 
jtiora), in Greek and Latin, published at Cambridge:in 
1671, 8vo>. ThU^ brought bis merit into public view; and 
the following year be was appointed head master of St 
Paul's school in London; soon after wliich^ by his majesty's 
direction, he drew up those inscriptions which are to be 
seen upon the Monumenly in memory of the dreadful coit^ 
flagration.in and was honoured with.a pmeut of 

plate made to lam by the city. His excellent conduct aud 
commendable industry in the school abundantly appear, 
from the great number of persons, eminently learned, who 
were educated by him ; and, notwithstanding the fatigue 
cf that laborious office, he found time to publiik new and 
.accurate editions of several ancient Greek authors. 

He accumulated the degrees of B. and D. D. in 1675 ; 
and June 7, 1676, was collated to the prebend Consumpt. 
.per mare in the cathedral of St, Paul* He was also elected 
lu 1677 into the royal society, of which he became a veiy 
constant and usefuf member, was frequently of the councit, 
^nd presented tbem with many curiosities, particularly a 
Homan urn with the ashes, found near Peckhani in Surrey 
^ {part of tbe»e burnt bones he gave to Mr. Thoresby) i and 
in I6S5, the society having resolved to have honowy 
secretaries, who would act without any view of reward. Dr. 
^Gale was chosen with sir John Hoskyns into that office, 
-when they appointed the celebrated Halley for their clerks 
assistant, or under*secretary, who had been a distinguished 
scholar of our author's at Sl Paul's school. Dr^iCale cott- 
tjiiued at the head of this school with the greatest reputa* 
tioD for 25 years, till 1697, when he was promoted to the 
deanry of York; and being admitted into that dignity 
£ept. 16, that year, he removed thither* This prefcflr* 
ment was no more than a just reward of his merit, but be 
did not live to enjoy it many years. On his admisaion, 
finding the dean's right to be a canon-reBidentiary called 
hi question, lie waa at the expence of procuriug' letters 
patent in 169^, to annex it to the deanry, which put the 
matter out of all dispute. On his removal from London, 
he presented to the new library, then lately hniibed at his 
college in Cambridge, a curious collection of Arabic ^ 
nuscripts. During the .remainder of hii life, which was 
spent at York, he preserved an hospitality suitable to his 
acatian; aitd his good government of that church is men" 
tioued with honoui; Nor has the care which he book, to 
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Mpair »nd adorn that ifcately edi&ce, paued without a just 
tribute of praise. ’ 

Havio^ poseesa^ ^his dignity liltle more than four yet]% 
and a halff be died April 8, 1702, in his 67th year, in the 
deBneiy^boose^^ and was interred with ^a suitable epitaph^ 
in the middle of the‘choir of his cathedral. ‘ There is a 
fine portrait. of 'him in the library of Trinity-eoiLege; 
Cambridge, the gif^ of his son; and there' is another at 
Scrutoru ■ . ' i 

From thfr list of bis publications, it is eTident^ that dean 
Cale was a learoed divine, and well versed in historical 
knowledge. This gained him the esteem of most of tlie 
learned nen his contemporaries, both at home and abroad^ 
With some of theni be held a particular correspondence, 
as Mabillon, from whom he received the MS, of Alcniit de 
Funtificibus Kboracensihus, published in his Hist. Brit, 
Scriptores/^ Baluse, Allix, Cappel, Rudolph, Wetstein of 
Amsterdam, Grxvius/Huetiui, &c.^ This last had a singu¬ 
lar respect for him, and declares it his opinion, that our 
author exceeded all men he ever knew, both for modesty 
and learning. ^ 

In PhiL Trans. Ko. 231, is a letter from Tboresby to 
Lister, lGt^7, concerning two Homan attars found at CoL 
lerton and BJenkinsop castle in the county of Northuniber* 
land, with notes by Dr. Gale* This wbj the Greek iiu 
scription to Hercules. See Horsley, p* 245. 

1 Dr* Gale married Barbara daughter of Thomas Pepys, 
-esq. of Impiugton, in the county of Cambridge, who died 
168V, and by whom he iiad three sons and a daughter. To 
his eldest sou he left his noble library of choice aud valua¬ 
ble boohs, besides a curious collection of many esteemed 
manuBcripts, a catalogue of which is printed in the ** Cata- 
loguf MdStoriim AngUfic & Hibernia^/* liL p. 185, 

The works of this laborious scholar, were,' 1. ** Opuscida 
Mythologica Echica et Physica, Gr* A Cantab* 1679, 
reprinted at Amsterdam, 1038, Svo, with great iru- 
* provements* This ccUectioti consists of Palsfpbatus, 
raclUus, Anonytuus de incredihilibus; Pburnutus de 
^ oatura deoruro; tiallustius de diis; Ocellus Lucanusj 
lusui Locrus de anima mundi; Demopbili, Democi^s, 
& Secundi phdosophonmi senteatis; joannis Pedias^jmi 
dcsiderium de muUere bqna et main; Sexti Pythagocei 
wn ten lift; Theophrosti characters; Fytliagoreo/um frag* 
, tneuta;, Heliodmi Sariis«ci capita opticorum, 2. <* Hh* 
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tance Pio«tic« Scriptom antlqui^ Grace St LatitlA Ac^ 
ceasere breves notec, & indices necessarii,^’ Paris^ ]&75^ 
8 VO. These ate, Apollodotus AthenienBiiy Con on G ram* 
maticuft Ptolomtcus Hepbastion^ Partbenius Nicuensis^ 
St Antoninus Liberals. ^ ** Rbetores Select!^ Gn & Lat. 
fiz. Demetrius Fhalereus de Etoeutione; Tiberius Ebetor 
dc ichematibua Demostbenis; Anonymua Sophista de Rhe- 
toricaj Seven Alexandrini Ethopccifc. Demetriuin emen* 
davit^ relicjuos e MSS. edidit & Latuie rertit, omnes notls 
iilusttavit Tbc. Gale,” Oxon- 1676, 8vo* 4. Jamblicbus 
Chalcidensia dc Mysterlis. Epistola Forphyrii de eodetn, 
argumento, Gr. St Lat. ex ve'rsione T. G.” Oxon. 1678^ 
8vo, 5. Psalterium juxta exemplar AleKandrinum,” 
Oxon. 1678, 8vo. 6. “ Hetodoti Halicarnasseiisis Histo- 
fiarum Ubri X. ejuadem tiarratio de vita Homeri; excerpt* 
^ Ctesia, & H. Stepbani Apologia pro Herodoto: accedunt 
chronologia, tabula geographical variantes lecriones, Ac.” 
Lond. 1679^ fol. a most excellent edition. 7. An edition 
of “ Cicero’s Works” was revised by him, Lond. 1631, 
1634, 2 vols. fol. 8. Historiaa Anglicanie Scriptores 
quinque, &c.” Oxon. 1687, fob This volume contains 
AtitiaJes de Margan, froni 1066 to 1232. Chronicon Tho- 
nuB Wikes from 1066 to 1384. Annalea Wayerleieusea 
from 1066 to ]2£JL G. Vinisauf Itiiierarium regia Ricardi 
in terram Hierosolymitanam. Chronica Walteiri de He* 
mhigford, from 1066 to 1273. He reserved the remainder 
of this last Chronicle for another volume, which lie intended 
to publish, but did not live to execute. Concerning thiS' 
sec Ileanie’a Preface to his edition of Hemingford, p. xxiii. 
iK A Discourse concerning the Original of Human Lite¬ 
rature wfili Philology and Philosophy,” Phil. Ttans. vol. 
VL p. 223 L JO. Historic Britannic®, Saxonk®, Anglo- 
Daiiicuc, Scriptores quindecim, &c.” Oxon. 1691, folio- 
Thts volume contains Giidas de excidio Britannia, Eddii 
vita Wilfridi, Nenml historia, Asserii annales, Higdeni Po- 
lyobronicon, G. Malmesbnriensis deantiqurtate <^astonien^ 
sis eccksice, & libri V. de poutiheibus Anglia, Historic 
R^i^iens'is, tllstoria Eliensis, Chronica Job. Wallingford, 
Historia Had. Dketo^ Forduni Scoticbronicoii, Alcuinos 
de poQtihcibus Eboracensibus.” This is called by Gale 
the first volume; and that which^ contains the Quinque 
ficrlptores (liigiilphus, Peter Blesensis, Chron. de Mailrtis, 
Annales Burtonenscs, and the Historic Croylandeasifl) 
though published in 1GS4 (by Mr* William Fulman under 
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die patronnge of Bp. Fell) is culled tli& sccohtl,, as tbe 
uTiibors are of'a i^ore modern’date, 11, A. coUection 
“ Latin Prayer^*’" by dean Gale, in MS. waa in the pos¬ 
session of Dr. Ducarel- He left iii MS. Origenis Philo^^ 
eaiia, Variis inanuscriptis coUataj emendala, Sc nova Tei"- 
sione doiiata j" ** Jainblichus de vita Pythagor® j” ttnd 
” Antonini Itinerarium Britaonifcthe latter pnblislieif 
afterwards by his son, as were bb Sermuiis pr^ched on 
public occasions in 170+, 

’ Fabricius, in bis ** Bibliotheca Grceca,’* XIII. 640j ha# 
very properly distinguished our author frotn 1 beophilns 
Gale ; but with tUh inaccuracy, that Theopbilus is made 

to be the father of ThomasJ " ‘ 

GALK (RoGEft), esq. F. 11. and A. SS. eldest son of tbjd 
preceding, was born iii 1672, and was educated under hii 
father at St. Paul'* school, whence he waa adtnftted of 
Trinity-college, CWbridge, I6!?l, miule scholar of that 
house l€y3, and afterwards fellow (being then B. A.) in 
1G97, He was possessed of a considerable estate at Scru- 
toit, in Yorkshire, tiow in the possession of hi^ grandson 
Henry Gale, esq. and represented North Allertoh, iii that 
county, in 1705, 1707, 170^S* ^'d 1710. His name was 
added to tbe commissioners of stamp duiics, Dec. 20, 1714, 
and was continued in a subsequent cdmtnission. May 4, 
17la*, and he was appointed a commissioner of excise 
Dec, 24 of the sume year. In tliis he’continued until 
1735, when he was wantonly displaced by sir Robert Wal¬ 
pole, for svbich no other reason’ was assigned than tb^t sii- 
Robert wanted to provide for one of hia friepds, an ibt of 
arbitrary tyranny wbicb cannot be to6 severely cbndeipticd, 
Mr. Gale was the first vice-president of tlie society.of an- 
tiqunries; and when that learned body, in 1721, proposed 
to collect accgiiiita of all the ancient coins relative to Great 
Britain and its dominions, Mr. Gale undertook the l^matv 
series, and his brother Samuel the Danish. Tliouglj he was 
ponsidered as one of tbe most learned men of bis ftge, be ^ 
only published the following booksi 

i*- “ Antonini Iter Britanmarum'CotnmeutariU“ilutstrrf- 
tiim Thomte Gale, S.T. P. Tjuper Decani Ebor. Opus pqst- 
bumum revisit, aoxkt, ediditB. G. - Accessit Anoiiymi Ra¬ 
ven natis Britan niao Chorographia, cutn autogrApho Regis 
GalUw MS*, h codice Vaticano collata : atljiciuinur cou- 

I Biof. BtU.— life of Colei, p. IJJC.—Nichal/f Bawy^r. 

voi. XV. 
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jfctur* pWrinff, cum uamm'ibua locorum AnglicUt quot^ 
^uot iii uugnan Lond. 1709, 4cou In tht 

prffftce tothii book, Mr. G&ie lery properly points out whal 
parts o( it ivere hi» father's and what bU own* ^ Mr, Gough 
badt among the hooks which he bequeathed to the 
leuin library, three copies of this edition, enriched wvtih 
many valuiUite MJS notes'by Mr* Roger Qalei Nicholas 
Madi esq* and Dr. Abraham Franckct fellow of Tjjntj- 
coilege, Cambridge, and rector of West D^ne in Wilt<- 
ahire, l72S; and a fourth with MS various readings from 
the two MSS* whence H. Stephens first printe4 this Itipe- 
Tfiry 2. ** The Knowledge of Medals, .or Instructions 
for those udio apply themselyes to the study of Medals 
both ancient and modem, by F* Jobert,'* trantlated &oia 
the F^enohi of which two editions were published withoni 
feisuaiDOi one of them m 1627 , the other in 1715 , $v,q* 
tbegistrum HonorU de Eichmond,'^ Lond. 1722^ folio. 
His discourse on the four Roman Ways in Britain, is 
printed in the siatb volume of Inland's Jiioerary. His 
Remarks on a Roman Inscription found at Lancbester/' in 
the philosophical Traouctions, voL XXX, p, ^23 ; and in 
vol, XLllI* p. 365, extncti of two of hit letters to Mr.. 
Peter Collinson, h\ E. 3^ concerning “ the vegetatlpn of 
melon seeds 33 years old,*' and of a fossil skeleton of a 
man found at JLotbUll-dale near BakewelJ, in the county 
of Derby,” dated in 1743 and J T 44 Explanation of a 
Koman altar fottod at Castle Steeds in Cumberland,” in 
Gent. Mag. voli XIL p. l32. In Horsley's “ Britannia 
Bomanai” p. 333 , £tc. i* puhlishcdt ** An Account of a 
Roman Inscription found at- Chichester. By Roger Gale, 

, esq*'* ** ObserrattoQs ou an Inscription at Spello, by Fred^ 
PassuiDi and Roger Gale, eiq*” are printed in tha4rcba^.>' 
-logia, voLJf, p. 35 . He presented to Mr. Drake's History 
of York a plate of a beautiful little bronze female bust, 
twhich bejupposed to be a Lucretia, found at York, apd 
1 \n kis posieiaiofi, engraved by Vertue, To him also Mr. 

Dudea acknowledges himself obliged foj a discovery that 
.fixes the building of the Chapter^'house at York to arch- 


^ ♦ Dr* ^kfJry^ tis btothfr-ift-W, 
* imPTibed to him KtenfUi Utr of >»■ 

ovn lilnonrHiiiii Cuibrun^ whtcti b« 
Urr fVpdBLuii A«touuu Auf. 
‘"'f a tm 1^llng or %\x Focfrty, 
>1 An. 11 . Oite reml 4 
di'j^aHT*e coocrioiv^'tks Pia 


^d FlVluv of tl^iMLiirirnt^ rx- 
tTocirdMn tn(;Liifa fV»oi ■ kf^r ilth- 
nttHvt jn 14 Ud, a]in|jo«ea bf w lobn 
Ckih, baruii vi the £xi.he(]Uff in Scu*^ 
laetl; 4 n(f ii {hr iime time %t 
Utna wi\h tin miiiiBl. 
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bishop Grey. He died at Scniton^ 7i»rie" fa 

biii 7yd year, universally esteemed, and' much latnentad 
by aA Ida acfjuaintance; and left a1! his MSS. by willte 
Tri 11 hy-college, Cambridge, of which he was once fellow^ 
and hia cabinet of Roman coins to the pnbljc libraiy there, 
with a complete catalogue of them drawn up by bii^setf, 
cf which Mr. Nirbols printed twenty copies in I78t>, Ibt 
the use of particular friends. His correspoodehce included 
all the eminent antiquaries of his time^ and the late Mr. 
George Allan of Darlington possessed, by the gift of- hik 
grandson, a large collection of letters to and from liinf, 
the principal of which are printed in the Heltquisa^a^ 
leaiuc/* as a valuable'addition to antiquarian Ikehiturd. 
The orlgitfaltf are still in the possession of Henry 
^sq. The BlbUotbeca Topographica Britannica4***f4o^iF. 
contains many other fragments and nortiees of tbis'^lAboufli 
of Mr. Gale.» ' " 

GALE (ISAMtlEL}, brother of thepfecbdiTt|;i and^^oung* 
'e^t son of the dean, wAs'bom^'in the ^arilh of'St'Failb, 
near 8t. Paul's; London, Dec,'17^ iddtf, edhChted undet 
hts father at Si. Paul's school, dn6''Mended ^ the univef* 
sity, but his elder brother AogflF'^^tig ^eft to CdiAtfridge, 
aad his father dying 17k2, he Was"pr<mded for ifi the*bui- 
tom-Uousc, London, and at'the tiine‘of h» dc^th wbal'one 
■of the land surveyors there. He was one of%he tevivdira of 
the society of antiquaries ih 1717, and'their hrst'Masuner. 
On resigning that office Feb. II, ^740, tbe'sociity Cestffied 
'their opinion of his hietit and serricei,'pre^tenting^him 
with a handsome silver Oup, value ted' giHntas, witif a^iuA- 
able inscription. He wu'a'man of graM t^arnin^^aild 
Uncommon abilities and'well versed id the'aiitlqnitiev of 
England, for which be left many 'vilhablfr coUehtiens be- 
^hind hioi; but printed nothing in hf* lifb-thiMv*^^caept 
"A History of Winchester' Cathedral,** London^ 171^, 
begun by Henry carl of Clarendon, and continued txr that 
year, with cuts. A few of his communications havcPbeen 
since printed in the ** ArchieologiM,'' andaotue in tbcs^’BibK 
Top. Brh&nnica/' He di^ of a fever jAnMO, It 

his lodgings at Hat^ipstead. Hit library and prints^^ere 
sold by auction .in the same year, by Langfoydr l>ut bja 
MS8. became the property of Dr, Stnkeley,' who mhrried 
bis^istcr, and wme of them afterwards d^cended'to Dr. 

^ XiLtivl*^ qwm Gplcaaw m llw HiVL Tap. sbaT* 
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Ducard, at whdae sale they were purcliaset) by Mr. Gou^^b^ 
A lUt of them, which may be seen in our authority, sufH- 
ciently attests his mdustry and knowledge as an antiquary.' 

' GALE (Thomas)j aivEnglish surgeon, was bom in 1507 ; 
and educated finder Richard Ferris, afterwards serjeant- 
surge on to queen Elizabethi He was surgeon in tlie army 
of king Henry VIIL at Montrnil, in 1544; and in that of 
king Philip at Sl Quintln; iu 1557, but afterwards settled 
in London, aniP became very eminent in the practice of 
surgery. He wa^ tiviog in 1586. Tanner gives the fol¬ 
io wing Hat of his writings : “The Institution of a Chirur- 
gron.'* An Enchiridion of Surgery,’’ in four books. 
“ On Gnn-shot wounds^*’ “ Antidotariej” in two hooks. 
All these were primed together, London, 1563, 8vo. “ A 
compendious method of curing prsoternatural Tumours.”' 
“ On the several kinds of Ulcers, and their enrei” *' A 
Comment^iry on Guido de.Cauliaco.V “ An Herbal, for 
the use of surgeons." “ A brief declaration of the wor¬ 
thy Art of Medicine, and the oIEce of a Chlrurgeoti” 
** An epitome of Galen de Natural. Facuitat ” The two 
last were printed with a translation^of “ Galen'de Methodo 
MedendL” It cannot be supposed that any of these are 
now' of much value, but some of them contain curious- 
information respecting the state of the profession at that 
time. * 

GALEANO [Joseph), a physician of great repute'at 
Palermo; and not for skill and kaniing iu his profession 
Only, but for his taste also, and knowledge of tlieologyt 
mathcntaiics, poetry, and polite literature in general, was 
born in 1605. There are several works of his in Italian, 
i^pon difFcrent maladietr; and some also in Latin, particu¬ 
larly “ Hippocrates Redivivu* paraphrasibus illustratus," 
published in i65tJ. We owe to him also a collection'of 
Little pieces of the SlclUan poets, entitled “ The Siciliatv 
Muse,” in five volumes* He died in 1675, greatly regret¬ 
ted ; for he svas a kiild of otncle with his countrymen.' 

GALEN (Claudius), 'after Hippocrates prince of the, 
Greek physicians, was a native of Pergamus in the Lesser 
Asia, where he was horn about A* D. 131/ in the reigti of 
the emperor AdrraTi. His fatlier, whose name was Nidoh, 
was an able arthitcct, and spared neither trouble nor ex:- 

p ■■ 4 A 

J 

I Baw^r, * Tmner> Btbl.—Atkiu^t BLof, Mcfuvin vf 

MejjiLipe, p* !>5, ^ Maatet-^Mor^ri.—Diet. 
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pence \t% the e<3iic&tton of his son* Galen studietl wi^ 
success all the philosophy of his time, but finally applied 
himself to medicine as his profession. Satyro and Pelops, 
two eminent physicians of his ume,^Vere Ids chief precept 
tors in that science. But his applicalion to the works of 
Hippocrates contributed more than any other instruction 
to the emmence he attained. 

Having exhausted ah tite sources of literature that 
could be found at bome^ he resolved ta travel, in order 
to improve himself among the most able physicians 
in all parts; intending at the same time to take every 
opportuniLy, which liis travels would give hini^ of in^ 
speciing on the spot the plants and drugs of tliu several 
countries through which he,passed. With this view be 
went first to Alexandria, where he continued some ycars> 
induced by the Hotirisliing state of the arts and sciences iu 
that city. From thence be passed into Cilicia; and, tra¬ 
velling through Palestine, visited the isles of Crete and 
Cyprus, and other places* Among the rest, he made twd^ 
voyages to Lemnos, on purpose to view and examine 'the 
Lemriian earth, which was spoken of ai this time as a con^ 
siderablc inetlicine. With the same spirit he went into 
the lower Tyrja, to get a thorough, insight into the true 
mittfi'c of the Opobuisamum, or balm of Gilead. Having 
completed Ids design, he returned home by the way of 
Aiuxai^dria. 

He was now only tweiuy-etght years of age, and had 
made sotue considerable advances toward improving his 
art. He had aerjuired a particular skill in the wounds of 
the nerves, utui was possessed of a method of treating 
them never bnuwn before ; for Galeh, as well os all other 
ancient physicians, united surgery to TTiediciiic. I'he 
pontilT of Pcrganius gave him an opportunity of try¬ 
ing his new method upon the gladiarore, and ha was so 
successful that not a single man perished by any wounds 
of this kind. He had been four years at Pergamus, exer^ 
4;isLtig his I'acuhy with unrivalled fume, when, being made 
uneasy by so me seditious disturbances, -he quitted his 
.coLtuiry and went to Rome, resolving to settle in that 
capita], Bui his views were disap|>oiuted* The physic 
;Cians there, sensible of ili^e danger of such a competitor, 
found means liy degrees so completely to undermine him, 
that he was obhged, after a few years, to leave the city* 
He li-ul, huwjjv-r, in that time made several acquaiutances, 
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'dittltid’Arable iknlr, and the flrtt ebaracfet fdr 
le(^nih^ ’'Ahuthg others, he 'had a partiiiitlar coohecrioil 


the patietit had rtvade of the theri4CU(ii ] 
ts s8thWliat reinarkable, Galen cured the malady 
th^ saine ftiediciire that had caused'it; and even pre^ 
IjfiixSi when the fiu would firat cease to return, and iii 
whfct thtne the patient would entirely recover^ liideedi so 
hi& atittand a^acity in cheae fevers, that if we 
^iky belieTC hii own words, he was able to predict from 
'Aie first visit, or from the first attaclc, what species of n 
level* would appear, a tertiati, quartan, or quotitiian. He 
^Wat also greatly esteemed by Sergius t^aulus, praetor of 
as also by Barbanis, uncle to the emperor Lucius; 
ty^Sevema, then consul, and afterwards etnperor; and 
lastly, by Boethtis, a person of consular dignity, in whose 
'presence he had an opportunity of making^issecthinG, 
and of shewing, particularly, the organa of respiration and 
the voice, Hl 3 reputation, likewise, Was much increased 
by the success which he had In recovchng the wife of 
Boethus, who on that occavion presented him with fdur 
hundred pieces of gold. But that on which he valued 
Jiioiself most^ was the case of a l^y, who was said to lio 
in i very dangerous condition ; whose disorder he dtseb- 
vered to be love, the^object of Which was a rope>dancer ; 
'thaa^ rivalling the discbveiy of'the 16ve of Antiochifs'fcr 
Sfiratonice, which had glveh so much'celebrity to Erasljs- 
tratas, ^ ^ ‘ 

* Afteir a residence 'of'^ibotil four or five years at Kdttfe, 
he returned to Pergamus *, But he had not been, tbero 
long, wl^n the. epaperpra Marcus Anrellus and Luci|ks 
Verus, wboibad heard of his fatqe, aoRtfor^im to Aqiiileb, 
tfherp they the^ .* sooner ftrrived^l'this 

city,- than the plague, jvhich shewiiT itself a Jittle be- 
^dre, broke otir and grater fur^> so jthkt^fh^ 

'fib^igqd jeuiove^ attended by % ycry 
smill rennue* 'died the ruad^'but'his eo^se 

* c Jfrri ' “to 'a n ^ 'tGille^ ^ fou E>d piean s, tfiough 

iioC without" some tBOuboj Ao^lollonr ^ti after* 'He had 

.,i * r ** ,^1/* , * 

• Ml* ui in^ AhTtUi^r Sctti*pimi m dfetfTmini^jflidti to 

tu; Kivfpnvil From nt ihj> timl ^ 'nrriktlifQ,ti^Ecu^ d« lib. 

hr tin' ^LafyVj. *ad app*Kn.tJy birth, c. 1. 
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\<mg returned, when Matins fj^qnaiDted him wtdi 
his.intention to take him in hU train to Germany; but 
Onleir e^cu;^ed himself, aUedgin^t tbal. £«culaptuftf for 
whom Ke a [>f^cular devotukOf over aince the Goi 
vure^i him of n mortal imposthaiue, had advertised bsm tu 
A dream never (9 leave Rome again. The emperor yioM-* 
ing to bU sohuitationr^ he conttnued in the.city; and it 
vraa during the absence of Marcus that be composed hii 
celebrated treatise “ De usu partium/’ and aoma others. 

All this white the faculty persecuted him continually* 
.]nso|Tmch that be was apprehensive of som^ design against 
his life*. Under this suspicioii, he retired very often toft 
country-bome, where Commodus ibe empeicoi^s son re¬ 
garded. That prince was then under the tuition of Pitho- 
. laua, to whom the emperor had given orders, if his son 
should be taken ill, to aend fbr Galen. This order gave 
biin an opportunity of attending' the prince in a fever, 
wbi^h appeared very violent on the first access. He had 
tile g^d fortune to remove the disease* and the following 
. eulogii^m was made, by Faustina^ th^princess^ ** Galen,” 

, says she, ** shews his skill by the effects of it, while other 
. physicians give us nothing but words/* }le al<o cured 
, i$GxtU 9 , another son of Aurelius Marcus, and predicted the 
success, a^iiist the opinion of all hb colleagues. Thiii 
.^e raised his fame above the reach of envy; and he con-r 
Itnued not only to preserve, but increase iU The empe¬ 
ror, after his return from the German expedition, was sud* 

. denly seized iii the night with vkdent pains in the bowels, 
which, being followed by a great flux* threw him into a 
fev er. Next day, he took a dose of hiera picra, and ano¬ 
ther of the iherlacum *; after which, the physicians vfbo 
+ > ■ 

• Tt* I'lfiptniT anring hi* ibwi^ qusiU^. Ibi^ d* Antidttlip, Hh* 1. I 
■ImiI i*riit Id Ualfii tq pftptnt the tbv- h mtiitkablaj tlut (hi* 

^sriadqpn hi Utv visnntr'he. hud iren h lO efteeawd by s tuceeitiqn of 
^ don* by bit jGriit phyili^itn tHmetriiu, tUcr Nero, Uvtt ia pit^triiif 

Thp cQCiHuURlflp « 4 R ctetfolisd eutiielf h, they'ofiliBiirily UBinLiiied tlie druft 
to Uft 'Mti'^fiAip'tioii 4f Mbh«I| at be tbtmwtvci. To (bh porpoM* ■* Siht 
■tinifled m(XtT hie ivtum to Home. Aur tuUwr obmvbf in tb« sum Mfit 
C!«len Uial the mpenir wm (liti, titi-) Ihtt lio li«d oude the Ui«ri- 

# good jndjit ef Kh\* mnlt^iiK^ heiof ocdWi far Uk flppcror Sertral. but it 
^ need ij tojrt! it erriy ilj*y at ■ pmer- mi not sq fMd « fbit nude flir Msr- 
reLlve igiinit wiioa^ »pd h« fasad cos} tuesup Comnodiit, who tve- 
(hsinode by G«len logtiod, that b« oeeded (hli lutpriuM, hod not l■lCi*Il 
reiohed lo tna-ke upe «F it ton ■Act it c«f« 10 lei gvcA drti|iw Ibt oinBiutioa 
WM fiaithed, Gotitnry tq tbe Dcuel «i«- thioh vwi om of li» pr'iO'' 

<*im of lettiof it euncl ewhilt* till U4 cipat, beldi bid. 
opiuta hid lort loiae of \u Bf»potifartfUs 
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had attended hU person ift the' army, ordered him to be 
kept giving him nothing but a little broth for the 

space of piiine hours* Galen> being called in soon after^ 
attended with the rest, and they, upon feeling the paiient'a 
pulsCf^were of opinion. that^ Ue was going into an ague. 
The emperor, observing that Galen stood still without ap¬ 
proaching him, asked the reason: Galen replied, that his 
pulse being touched twice by bis pbysiciaiis, he depended 
tipon them, not doubting but they were better judges of 
the pulse than he was. The emperor, little satislied with 
this answer, immerliately iield out bis arm. Galen having 
considered tJie pulse with great attention, “ I pronounce 
{says he) tlvat we have nothing to do here with the access 
of ail ague: but the stomach is overcharged with some¬ 
thing that remains undigested, which is the true cause of 
the fever*” These words w^re no sooner uttered, than the 
prince cried out aloud, ** That is the very thing, you have 
hit the case exactly and repeating the words three times, 
asked what must be done for his relief. M Jf it was the 
case of any other person,” replied Galen, ** I should order 
a little pcpjicr infusej in wine, which 1 have often tried 
with Buctesi! in this ca^ie 5 but as it is the custom to admU 
ulster to sovereign princes only mild remedies, it sufhees 
to,apply hot to the stomach a piece of flannel dipped in 
the oil of spike.” Marcus did not neglect to make use of 
both these remedies; and in the issue said to Pitholauit, 
his son’s governor, ** We have but mm physician Galen . 
IS the only valuable mau of the fatuity*” 

Thus distingutshed above his contemporaries, did this 
prince, of physiciaiis continue to practise at liome, the 
capital of the world, till his death, which happened A. D; 
*201, in his 70lh year* He had usually enjoyed a perfect 
state of health, the effect of observing a strict regimen 
both in .diet and exercise: for, being subjected to frequent 
disorders in his younger dayst, he studied his own con* 

* |r h fonriRHliut rrcrtAiki^blitf Ihnt th«: of Of ibii 

nntH ithjttDii^liug kit frei^fiuiT auti^ud- h*^ arcuiiul; ** 

15 cur^-s iH-KuroiucI upon Ini; ssri he* ** with a 

thia t^'upnrnr, he uctPr acqujrcil ilie poln jii that p^iit ivherr tli# riiaphnt|:na 
ttUe (tf Archis^ter, ijs Hi»t» is faitKnett to tile 1 that 

Lib. xi* i* p. t^^^hnp^ the tltk ^cuia^iun ndvi^rii me to open that 
wjs aol-t'OineJ aLlbat ttm?. tiriery whirb betnet"!! l!ie tbumb 

t Hff-ire he iv.iB aat\ iwfaiy, anti aecond iii>|fer of my righi hmnA. f 

he hnrjty (Jtt'St'd a yfar ivitiiuiit Eume d\tt fh, auJ iimnedLBtely (ounri mysctf 
wc have aUeoJ/ iN^iilione^ srdi,** 
an iiii^junliuiRe* vhidi vas hy ' 
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*titutioPj anti having'fixed methoJa of pres^vving. it, 
followed them strictly* Jh^h wan nothing-inyi-^ ihan tak¬ 
ing care to cat such meats as were of easy aod efiuattUgea- 
tjon, abstaining pattiqubrly from summer IVuits^ cmitinmg 
himsoif to tjgs and raiiinsi anid using ^ constant i^nd e^qtial 
cxerciisc. By follo^ving thesp rules, lie ^never had,any 
distemper, except pnee a fever of one day^s ^ontiuuauue, 
occasioned by too much study and over^f^tigue* 

He was a man endoweil w itli excellent parts, and, having 
tljc advantage of the best education, became imt only an 
eminent pliysiciau, but also a great philosopher; and wa* 
particularly happy in a facility of expressiou, and an un- 
aifecteii tloipjeiicc j but tiic siyle of Ids works is extremely 
didtise, hill seiitences arc sometimes perplexed, and some* 
times absolutely obscure* .The great number of books 
wliicli we have of his composing, to pass over thosc^ we 
have lost*, arc a convincing piv>of how little pains it cost 
him to write* Snidas tells us that he wrr.ie not only oil 
physic and philosophy, but also on geometry and gram-, 
mai\ Tlievo arc’ reckoned above five hundred books of 
his upon [)[i}sic only, and about half that number upon 
other sciences. He even compost’d two booKS, containlug 
a catalogue of liis works j shewing the time and place in 
which some of them wert? composed, together witit vl*9 
occasion of writing them, and tiio proper order oi readitig 
tiierrif. 

Without entering into a long detail of all the particuliir 
treatises written by Galen, a va'»t collection ot which is in 
the BriiUh Museum, it may be sufficient here tu iioiicc 
jlie ddfereut editions of the wh<ile ot his works that lirue 
heeu transitiiued to us* The Greek editions are thc'ic of 
Aldus and Aud, Astilaims, printed at Venice, 15:^^* in 
5 VO Is. folio, and of Hicrom Geinusicus, at Basil, l m 
the same form. The Latin editions are that of P^rls, 
folio, printed by Siuioii Coliniruiij and rcjn'intcd 
lU Lyons, in 1554, with addiiionsand ctnrectiotis, by dnim, 
Freliunitis; that of Basil, 154;^, foito, printed by 
nius, and edited hy Gcuiusicus ; those of Basil in 

1549, 1550, and 1 ; the lubt of which contains a j.ie- 

* It is ccrlnifi of thpm vf.ra tpjuole was me nf (litf Kitoul' rf the 

lost in this hrH;-[iinc: Ly a fire whi<]i Je- pliysiuiflin* Ij: rifri-c^ " lijst. (jJ .'Jiy- 
ittruycd UiO ropapli; of Pea™ at Rome, tit/' p. Ill* li^t* li^ c* i- 
ffliMe tln:y I'jjro tlepostlihJ. llwt 

f ihi-se htjiiJ oi liLMd wi the list of his w^rkt, by Cliarticr. 
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^ccnoi^ei^ wklt 

jUdgm^li,pfi-^ anil bis-ivf^k^* ^nd. Cif; 

the corrections of John Q^jtUvR^ari^: ^];i^' edit^iia pub* 
Itobedat Vepjic^>3r4he -Ju|ita«c^ bj^een 

1541 and I6g^; the^tPttl ^ sprintedjn l6p^ and 
tlie la»^ are ^ec|fi<^y^ ispil are the hf^t and 

ccMT^t i laidyr afi^e^tlon printed at Y*^nlce in . 1 541—^45, 
hy John FarrapS) jin 7 .to1s« ftvc^ with the.^no^ of Ki^ch 
An edition «f:Galena's work^ both in Greek and iAtin^ in 
in elegant for^, was published at Fai^ in 1 foLip^ 

by li^n^/phartierj including ako the wor^i of flippoc^tos; 
it is deeiped.a porrect work*. ^ . . ^ 

As a physician, the ancients had the hi^esjt esteemi fbr 
l^im* Atbenteui^ -his/CpiTtejiiporaryi ^ews the great nOpi- 
BtoD he bad of his merit ^as a pbiloiopber, by tuning him 
» guest at hU feast of (he philosophers; where be^not only 
ooinpliments him upon the great .number J^«.^ia writjjigi^ 
hut adds, jthat^JoL elocution and perspicuity .of stybr he 
sw|s iiiforior .GO'none*. .Eosebii^ whp jWeci ^b^ui an 
h 4 tidr^ yeani'after him, observes, that thy, V^^natio^ in 
which G^Ck.was held 9^ a phy^icUiH was mc\\t that m?ny 
looked upup him'at m God, and even paidihicn divine wpr^ 
ship; ac^rdingly TraUtaagi't;ea him the,,title of 
divine-*' ^ho- ftoorished .soan after hUisebius^ 

and .was,himself ArchiaV^r tt>. Julian, testihed his esteem 
for by the e^^ttacu^ be- n^e of bis works, as well 

as by the praises >vhich.h^ b^stpwjj upotih^^ ^ ^tius and 
Paufus .^gtnetn have alao copied Galen, especially th^ 
last, ajid tus works ly^re commenlyd go by Stepbeii the 
.Atbeii^ii- .-Avicenna,^. Avcrrocf, and th^ rest of the,Ara* 
bian physicians, who take the best-of what they i^ve ftQm 
Galen, have not been wanting in tbeit, pt^isca of..him. 
After,all,, however, is certain he had b>s own time ^a 

considerable party to-contend with, and these latter ages 
have raised up some powerful adversaries to his name. The 
practice of IJippocr^tes,, which be Uboored to revest ahtfsb, 
did not- triupipb aver ^the- other sf cts, iiumedUtely upon 
Galen'adenUring against them*. The secc^ of the melo¬ 
dists .(as it was catie^J supported its credit Ibr^tne agiei 

'* ft if Rot, ind«Rd bat i^Uiar «• nry aneitirii <Cuwub«n*S 

Mir author df tbe vgumeAd h>^flicd u|Kin Ath^JrQ,. ' 

■ eo hii bvokf^.Uwt Esyt tbit^ boi ibsi V ,'/ 
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that^ ilhti fumlithed^ tb'th^'dhi-^ 

furors kr^ after Yet it grti^^lly ^buU^d*aMhfX 
no^withstamlmg the effbrt* of the mddettis^ ttfe '*{hany of 
6iak4^*]l very nuitimm at ibis day. ‘ ' ^ ^ ■ 

' Galifh \i thie writer that eorrtaitts^byrlkr the'Aiotl andlorhy 
df all the adeienb^ ^ He has pVen a much Aiore 
unatoihicat accoiiiit of the ho man body than aayof bU^pre'-' 
<kces«of!tf or <iven auccessbra for a thottiarid'yeara’ after. 
Thend can be n(o doubt tliat he disi^edted the bodies of the 


itiferionfidmald* But Veaalitis, the first of the modetiia 
■who ventiiitd to calt in ‘rjuection infKlIihility, afHrmed 
iHftt beliid neve edfsaec ted a fan man subject; and this s^n>5 
uoi^v the general opinion, particularly of'Haller^ and ether 
tedrtled* bistdrlans of the nrt; 

■ Tbua we have eiihibit^' the bright fliJe of this^ phyii- 
ckn*» character, bbt we 'must not cJose this menlbftNvith- 
but shewing the Other *sjde hiso : for Ihd greatest*gerfiuses 
have their blemishes'and defectsi-wMch too ate* often In 
proportion greater, or'at least ard 'seen'more'cdn»picitou^y 
by beirfg linked to so mnch splendourj'^ The foible which 

'stands Forembat ott * tins side of Galen’s ebaraCter.^ia his 

«■ ^ 

vantit^v which was so ejtcessive as to carry him b^n>i>d'th& 
bounds of prudence aud decency* -His wntings arfe'fuJ- 
eomely fitted with his own praises; and he magnifies Hlhi' 
self in the same degree as he debfi»es other physicjib 
'dHTi^red from him; in refuting whoifi^ he'throws'^t ibe 
Rowers of an acrimoidofts Thetorre with ati unsparing hab'^^ 
We have already given'a Convincing proof of th'o'Lgoqd 
'fiplnion hb entertained Of httnself, and bow'liute scrlipii* 
'ious he was to make his'own eulogium in his rbcltal of M* 
Aurelius's disorder* ' That Whole book aboiiiids witA stories 


*^of the same cast, ^Uieli also at the samb time 
'peach him of ’prkle," and a Ulsdhitf'iifd conteiiipit' of ferefy 
^b6dy else. Jti fbis^ i^l^lrit Wfe see him*gtviiig way td ^ost 
'"IMul'kits repVAacb^ against the hiethodistsv Whom'be tails 
*** the' asses'of 'who fhe ^rinciflal^footider 
■ of rh e sect. Hfe observed; \ u dtsd, - n’lore^ dWeocy wa rd s 
■* Eiriulsfrafosi AscltfpiaJeii''atiJ^oiWft of thtf^jhore ancient 
"'phyi^iins i butkHlI,^ aiuonjf^'^fhe'^jirarsds 'bc'bdsitowB'lipou 
the Ire escapes froiti'hlhVMtalip^hdne^^istkijgh, But 
, be grows absolutely insupportable, in tbe O'iieiuatious pa¬ 
rade which he makes of having done Tn p|i 3 ;^ldsoincdiuig 
hko what Trajan had douc^ iii ibc' Ilmuan euipire,-: No 
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person wliatsoevf^r before me (says be) hatb sliewi 
true of Upatiug diseases, ^ Hippoqfatea, indeed)^ 

pointed put the lume road i hut as (its the first who 
discovered it, so be weiit^ not so far therein as.was to be. 
wished,’’ ^ ^ ^ 

Oaten is likewise reproached with being superstitious t, 
and we have given ah instance of his opening a vein, in 
consecjueuce of a dteatn. He tells us also in the same 
place, that he had two more dreams of the same kind; 
Biidsaysin another place, tliai, being once consulted in 
tUo case of a swelled tongue, he directed a purge, and 
aoniewhat cooling to be held upon the part; the patient 
look the purge, and had a dream the same night, hi which he 
was ordered to ap]dy a gargle of Ittmce juice, which suc¬ 
ceeded very well* But thU superatltigu was the religion 
of his country, of which ^sculapius, as he -leila ns , 
the God, and was held to be that particular God 
province it was to ai^ist the sick in dreams. 

He U also charged with bearing a particular enmity to 
the Christians ; it U true, that speaking of the metbodists 
and other sects in pliysic, he says, That tbeir several 
followers were as ob^tinaiely attached to their parties, as 
the disciples of Moses and Christ were to theirsJ’ But 
this docs not imply any particular ill will against the 
Christians, or that he thought worse of them lh>in the 
pagans generally did. .As to the story that is tnhl, of 
Galen’s hearing in his old age of the miracles wrought in 
Judfra by the name of Jesus, and resolving to.take a journey 
thither to see them, but that he died on the road, or upon 
the borders of tlic country, after lying ill ten days of a fe¬ 
ver; it is merely a monkish forgery** 

GALEOTl (Martio), or Gauotus Martius, was born 
at Narni, in ilie papal territory, and was for sovne time 
an instructor of youth at Bologna, but removed and'kept 
a private school iu Hungary. Being there distinguished 
by Matthias Corvinus, king of Hungary, be was admitted 
into Ids raiviily, made his private secretary, and, it issup- 
po.'sdd, prc'iided uver the education ol his son John Cor- 
vinus. llo was also keeper of liie library at Budu* In tbia 
situation his lame reached Louis tbeXlih, king of trance, 
who invited him into that kingdom. Gileoti went accord- 

* l.tfr pr^finTM! in 1ipb Works, by Hnljer B'lbl. Meil. 

i’rftcL—Chaali^ppa,—SaTi 4 T —I'huipsi'ii'd tiisi. Uw Rftyaf StjT* 
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ingly to meet the king at Lyoiis> but Louis Inappening to 
eome out of the city/ they^met a Hule tvitbout the gatea, 
and GaleotJj attempting to descend hastily to pay due' ho¬ 
nours to the kingj felL' and bding very hx^ so much 
hurt^ that he died very soon after. In I47&f Galeoti 
published a collection of the bon-mqip bf Matthias Cor^ 
vinus, “ De jocose dictis ac factis regis Matt. Cof'vini/’ 
inserted in the folio cullection of writers On the history of 
Hungary. There is also by him a treatisd in 4to* entitled 
** De homtne interiore et’ de corpora ejils,** and ■ others, 
De incogiiitis vulgo,” never printed; ** De doctrina 
promiscuai'* Lyons, 1552j 8vo, which is a miscellany bf 
physical, medical, and astroflomical questions. For abihe 
of his sentiments the monks accused hirri of heresy, and 
he had contentions with them, but he was protected by 
pope SiKtus IV. who had beerl hts pupiL' 

: GALESINl or GALESINIUS (Peter)* of Milan, a 
learned ecclesiastical antiquary, and apostolical notary, 
flourished in the sixteenth century, under the pomiftcate 
of Gregory XIIL and Sixtus V. He was an able scholar 
in the ancient languages, and had devoted much of hit 
time to researcltes in ecclesiastical hititory. Ho endea¬ 
voured to correct and iUtistrate the “ Raman Martyrology,” 
by new-tnodeJling it, and adding a number of new facts 
respecting the saints. This ho dedicated to pope^Cfe- 
gory XIIL and published it at Milan in 1577, bat it never 
was approved by the Roman censors, who thought it 'loo 
Jong to be recited in the canonical office j and others have 
accused him of many inaccuracies. ' He wrote also tlife- 
Lives of the Saints of Milan,” printed'there in 
some notes on the Greek Septuagint, Rome, 1567, and a 
Commentary on the Pentatench,'^ ib! f587. His other 
works, are: translations from Greek into Latin of some dis¬ 
courses of St. Gregory Nysseii and Theodoret; new edi¬ 
tions of the histories of Sulpicius Severus and of Haymo 
of Halberstadt, in folio; the acts of Milan; a tract con^' 
corning the obelisk which Sixtas V* raised in ,1586 ; and 
another on the tomb which the same pope erected in 
honour of Piua V.; a history of the popes, entitled 
“ Theatrum Pontificale;” ** S. Didaci Complutensis Ca- 
nonizatio,** Home, t5SS; II perfeito Dittlonario/' L»tm 


' MarerL—DhQL. Iliit. 
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iilfil and ISS4. We tiave bo fal^ 

tber p«Aftic9lde^i''dflife, escep% tbat'&V Jled al^oat 

^GALIAAI (FEiiQiifiND)^' in' ItftiSan wit, w4ft Wrti'in 
Vhwles, about 1720. He wik ^^ctnded^of a nbtile 
iriilVt h\B fttfaef faejfi; a ma^uis, jdHcle 

ana*great almoner to tbd fcing, wHo ^f^^ele^med 'in tn^ 
History of tbe two Stc iliei^ for'having ^bedn ^tef ab}* 

thdr and promoter of the famous contmrdate'' of *174]'^ 
which happily terminated the jiiri^icdonai dii^uteS' be^ 
tween the cdort of Naples and the hc^ see. To the'Kfg^ 
prefetihenU and care of this uncte, (jaliaqi was itide^Sd 
for a liberal education, and It is said that be difptik%d 
very earlj^ an extraordinary genius in every study. ^At 
the of sixteen, he had mastered' the Latin'lAnd 

Greek languages, and was equally acquainted with 
slcal UteraTufe, the mfithetnatics, ^ilosophy, and with the 
ei^^mfid canou lavT* 

At the age''of twentj^, about 1740, he published a ln- 
'dtdrtjut woik, ^hieh evinced the turn of his genius fbrwit 
S,nd humour. It was a prevalUtig eustoai at that time^in 
(ai well as in other cities of Italy), on the decease 
of any gr^at or eminent person, to make a large collecttan 
of songs, sonnets, epigrania, elegies, and inscriptions, iti 
prai^ of the real or reputed talenu and virtues of the de¬ 
ceased. The abuse to which such a practice is liable, 
called loudly for reformation, and Gatiani catching ^ tlje 
,opportunity of the death of a famous public execuuoner, 
earned Jannaccone, sported a droll funereal collection of 
prose and verse in his praysc, in which the matiner and 
stylt of the respective authors, accustomed to that sort 'of 
compositions, were ingeniously personated and burlesqued. 
Mdch about the same time, Galtani had an opportunity 
in another work, of producing another ipecioien of hH 
hufnoUr. Pope Benedict XJV. had applied to bis uiidle, 
the great almoner, to procure him a complete cotlectibn 
of the various materials which compose mount 'Vesuvfui. 
This prelate intrusted the comtntAioti to his nephew, who 
actually uudertook (o make the collection, accompany in g 
^^ch article with a short phitosoplneal comment. Soon 
at't«r, he addressed them in a box to the pontiff, with an 
humorous inscription t> the whole, ** Si fitius Dot el, fac 


Dttpip — Ui Tfrib — 
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lUj MFIDES H^yhHE9tfiant.h—T|ie ^uni jjf, ,tl)u jpotlQ ,w(js 
ISwUjf appr|rfiej«te(),by tte.po^, ^bo j|f“j bonp 
tlie wittiest men of bit i^, ana it cquIo npt Pfpr 

f ura G|i!i«u; wlipt nt...^,a^diyg^y w«Ved 

noon a.npK Wtwtb fpuc tlv).i»^id 

C^^ly bund*^ BoupHj^ppr 
»(^rward> dup)»e<l l|i 4 «b*tte*„|ii tifigowppy^ tjyJtojj- 
lubifie »*»W l7jtJ,.hi9 wcdlikDown tpRt *;TC^ 

tpt® dplln Jftone^p,' aif Mpm^, P*.?W 

^nuamotvij prgiufu^fiied /a.,It«fy an .jarig^niM f^nd. cspiul 
pabticatioi)} wbicn firvly ea^blijlipi^., 
ifjvtld.. He ;p4s nowAppoint^ aao^V^y tp 
a^lbM^or in Pwfis/ jvfiere ftoofj c^r _sjj^^r 

\m phi|o»Dpbical abllUiev ^ 

^ tb^ Conuueri^e of Cprjp/* TJhw work W4« 
fiTv favqiirayyLreceiv^ in France, jwke^ 
jjl^iloaophefA w^ro oqp^iJly Vwit tg i^y\ // 

«st en cela ^lus instniii i|ue nous." £fy 
th^ allude to the tiioiloiiciye statute ^qftae 
*|join|r soon r^alle(l.tp Naples,\ lie tyai ,a 

cou^ayior.ii^lhp tribunal of,coiiiiner<:e,,an 
gstru^y not inoompaiiUIe wub ibo order 

retained this pWe during the ^e^alud^r, 
anJ as it required touch ttake ATjcl.applicatiop'to p^rtoiip 
it# duties, Mt GalUiu^fter this was not actire^ip 
exertions at he jtad been heretofore. . In \*t%i 
lisUed a work “ on the Origin of U^e NeappUtan 
This perforniapca, llowe^c^, does i\o% beat a,U a^jjsi^te 
correspondence to,|he titlot Ufid was judged |upefS^tal 
,and unsaUsfnct^ry^ Iti ITtiOi he p’ubUshed^f treat^ft^op 
the Armed NeucraUtyi which be tq the Ut^ein- 

pre^* Caiherme of Russia. This Vofk, on a qug^tipn eii* 
cirely new and cocnpiicatcd in the system of public of 
)£urope^ feU tikewiso considerably short qf the expecj^tion 
bnteruiiW by bis admjreru. Ije died in 17^9, aud since 
h!i deacb It h^s been asserted that he was i[i4ebtO|l tq^other 


rity thia^ assertion baa beqn ip&de. t^aliani Vas short in 
stature, full of vivacity, wit, ind bupigur, and a great fa¬ 
vourite on that account in ajl compantetd 


^ DicUllit^ Stc. 
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GALILEI (Gauleo}, the celebrated astronomer aud 
mathematician^ was the ^on of Vincenzo Galilei; a noble- 
mad, of Florence^ not less distinguished by his quality and 
Ibrtunei than conspicuous tor hh skill aud knoivledge in 
Ausic; about some points in Vtrliich science he maintained 
a dispute with the famous Zarliuas. His wife brought him 
this soOt Feb. \9, 1564, either at Pisa, or, which Is more 
probable, at Florence, Galileo received an education 
suitable to his birth, ins taste, and his abilities. He went 
through his studies early, and bis father then wished that 
ht should apply himself to medicine ; but having obtained 
at college some knowledge of mathematics, hU genius de¬ 
clared 'itself decisively for that study. He needed no di- 
rciciions where to begin. Euclid’s Elements were well 
known t6 be the best foumlation in this science. He 
therefore set out with stn<iying that work, of wliich he 
made hirUself master without assistance, and proceeded 
thence to such authors as were in most esteem, ancient 
and modern. His progress in these sciences was so extra¬ 
ordinary, that in 158d, he was appointed professor of 
iUfttheTDAties in the university of Fisa, but being there 
continually harrassed by the scholastic professors, for op¬ 
posing some maxims of their favourite Aristotie, he quitted 
that place at the latter end of J592, for Padua, whither 
he was invited very handsomely to accept a similar profes¬ 
sorship y soon ai^cr which, by the esteem arising from his 
genius and erudition, he was recommended to the friend¬ 
ship of Tycho BracUe, He had already, even long before 
158€, written his Mechanics,” ora treatise of the be¬ 
nefits derived from that science and from its instruments, 
together with a fragment concerning perctissiou, the first 
published by Mersetmus, at Parin, in 1G34, in Merseuni 
Opera,” vol. I. and both by Meiioless, voL J,; as also hU 
** Balance,” in which, after Archimedes^s problem of the 
crown, be shewed bow to find the proportion of alloy, or 
mixt metaU, and how to make the said instrument. These 
he had read to his pupils soon after his arrival at Padua, in 
1593* ♦ 

While he was professor at Padua, in 1609, visiting Ve¬ 
nice, then famous for tlie art of making glass, lie heard of 
the invention of the telescope by James Metius, in Ho^ 

b 

• Whflt- Kr ffas let'tnner ai r«du)i^ Oti^rjTna kinpr of SufiTen *a» 

4no af bib bRBiert. 'I'Ut: Uicn givi.fi U| liiiu lUU rttrutP «t MiUtt, 
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land. Tbis notice was sufEcient for Galileo ; his curiosity 
was rabed; and the result of his inquiry was a telescope 
of his oivn, produced from this hint^ without hailing se^n 
the Dutch glass. All the discoveries he made iit astronomy 
were the easy and natural consequences of this invention^^ 
which opening a way, till then unknown, into the heavens, 
gave that science an entirely new face. Galileo, in one 
of hts works, ridicules the niiw111tngness of the Arbtote* 
iians to allow of any dtscovcrles not Known to their master, 
by introducing a speaker who attributes the telescope to 
him, on account of what he says of seeing the stars from 
the bottom of a deep well. “ The well,** says he, “is the 
tube of the telescope, the intervening vapours answer to 
the glasses.’* He began by observing the moon, and cal* 
culating the height of her mountains* He then discovered 
four of Jupiter's satellites, which he called the Medlcean 
stars or planets, in honour of Cosmo I[. grand duke of 
Tuscany, who was of that noble family. Cosmo now re^ 
called him from Padua, re-established hint at Pisa, with a 
very handsome stipend, in 1610; and the same year, 
having lately invited him to Florence, gave him the post 
and title of his principal philosopher and cnathemaeician. 

It was not long before Galileo discovered the phases of 
Venus, and other celesuai phsenomena. He had been, 
however, but a few years at Florence, before he was con* 
vinced by sad experience, that Aristotle's doctrine, how* 
ever ill-grounded, was held too sacred to be called tn 
question* Having observed some splar spots in 16J2, he 
printed that discovery the following year at Rome; ia 
which, and in some other publications, he ventured to 
asset'! the truth of the Copemican syjstem, and brought 
several new arguments to confirm it*. This startled tho 
jealousy of the Jesuits, who procured a citation for him to 
appear before the holy ofiice at Rome, in 1615, where he 
was charged with heresy, for maiiitaiuing these two pro¬ 
positions; 1. That the sun U ia the centre of the world, 
and immoveable by a local motion ; and, 2. That the 
earth la not die centre the world, nor immoveable, but 
actually moves by a diurnal motion* The first of theia 
positions was declared to be absurd, false in philosophy, 

* tTe d«aioNiitrRt^d « twrj Hiivittift a phetpomepon pf gr^itt cpa<^qu«DC* 
ch«ng4^ in tlie msiiuituife uf ib^ ap> tu prvvt; iJi« CVjpcrpicaii 
f areiit ducaeters or >|ar* =i4id Vcuu*, 
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and formally bereticalf being contrary to the expreai 
word of God^ the second wa$ also aHeged^to be phiLo^ 
•ophically faUe, and^ in a theological view^ at least erro¬ 
neous ill point of faith. He was detained in the itiqoi- 
Bidon till Febn, 1616, on the 25t]] of which month ientence 
was parsed'against hint; by which lie was enjoined to re¬ 
nounce hU Jicrettcal opinionsi and not to defend them 
either by word or writing, nor even to msinuaie them into 
the mind of any person whatsoever i and be obtained his 
discharge only by a protnUe to conform bitn^elf to this 
order. It is bard to say whether hU sentence betrayed 
greater weakness of understanding, or perversity of will. 
Galileo clearly saw the poison of both in it; and therefore 
following the known maxim, that forced oaths and pro¬ 
mises are not binding to the conscience^ he went on, 
making further new dUenvenes iti the planetary system, 
and occasionally pubtLshlng them with such tuferetices and 
remarks as necessarily followed from them, notwithstanding 
they tended plainly to establish the truth of the above-men¬ 
tioned condemned propositions. 

He continued many years confidently in this course, no 
jurLdical notice being taken of it; till he had the presump¬ 
tion to publish at Plcreuce his ** Dialog! della dueniassime 
Systeme del Mondo, Tolemaico et Copernicatio dia- 
logins of the two greatfeat systems of the world, the Ptole¬ 
maic and Copernican, in E632. Here, in examining the 
grounds upoti which the two systems were built^ he pro¬ 
duces the most specious as well as strongest arguments for 
each of those opinions; and leaves, it h true^ the ques¬ 
tion undecided, as not to be demonstrated either way, 
while many phsenomena remained insolvable; but all this 
is done in such a manner, that his inclination to the Co- 
peniican system might be easily perceived. Nor bad be 
forborne to enliven his production by several smart atrokes 
of raillery against those wim adhered so obstinately, and 
were such devotees to Aristotle^s opinions, as to think it a 
crime to depart from them in the smailesl: degree. This 
excited the indignation of his former enemieii, and he was 
again cited be^re the inquisition at Houie; the congre¬ 
gation was convened, and,- in his presence, pronounced 
sentence against him and his books. They obliged him to 
abjure bts errors in the most solemn manner, committed 
him to tile prison of their oJHce during pleasure^ and en¬ 
joined him^ as a saving penance, for tlirce yearsj to repeat 
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once a. v^eek the seven pemtential psalms; reservlog^ how¬ 
ever, to tliemseives the power of nioJeni^g, ^kanging:, 
or taking away altogether^ or in part, the above mentioned 
punishmei^t and penance^ Upon this sentence he was 
detained a prisoner ttil 1(3 34, and ins Dialogues of the 
System of the World’^ were burnt at Rome^ We rarely 
meet with a more glaring instance of bj I ml ness and bigoirjr 
than this*^ and it was treated with as much contempt by 
our author iis consisted with his safety. 

Uc lived ten years after it, seven of which were em¬ 
ployed in making still further discoveries with hU teles¬ 
cope ; butj by continnal application to that instrument, 
added to the damage be received in his sight from the noc¬ 
turnal aitj his eyes grew gradually weaker, till, in 1639, 
he became totally blind. He bore this great calamity with 
patience and resignation, worthy of a philosopher. Thtt 
loss neither broke his spirit, nor hindered the course of hii 
studies, tie supplied the defect by constaut meditations, 
by which he. prepared a large collection of materials; and 
began to dictate hia own conceptions, when, by a distem¬ 
per ofxhree months continuance, wasting away by degrees, 
he expired at Arcetri near Florencof, Jan* 8, 164!f, in 
the same year that Newton was born. In stature he was 
Mnall, but in aspect venerable, and his constitution vi¬ 
gorous; in company he was atfable, free, atid full of plea¬ 
santry. He took great delight in architecture and paint¬ 
ing, and designed extremely well. He played exquisitely 
on the lute; ahd whenever he spent any time iti the 
country, he took great pleasure in huhbandry. His learn¬ 
ing was very extensive; and he possessed in a high degree 
a clearness and acuteness of wit* Frotri the time of Archi¬ 
medes, nothing had been done in mechanical geometry 
till Galileo, who, being possessed oi an excellent judg¬ 
ment, and great skill in the most abstruse points of geo¬ 
metry, first extended the boundaries of that science, and 
began to reduce the resistance of solid bodies to its laws. 
Besides applying geometry to the doettiuu of motion, by 
which philosophy became established on a sure foundation, 
he made surprising discoveries in the heavens by means of 

* It will ipfiear tibnre Fitraontinarf, ^ In Utt J^eari ol hit lift 
wlit^n h >■ canaiiltirtH he LiTc^l aut af Floneqc^, in 
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his, telescope. He made the evidence of the Copcrnican 
system more #tksible, when he shewed from tlie phases of 
Venus, like to those of the moon, that Venus aciuaMy re¬ 
volves about the sun* He proved the rotatiqn of the sun 
on hU axis from his spots; and thence the diurnal rctalion 
of the earth became more credible* The satelfites that 
attend Jupiter in his revolution about the sun, repre¬ 
sented, inJupiter^s smaller system, a just image of tlie 
great solar system ; and rendered it more easy to conceive 
how the moon might attend the earth, as a satellite, in 
her annual revolution* By discovering hills and cavities 
ici the moon, and spots in the sun constantly varying, he 
shewed iliat there was not so great a difference between the 
celestial bodies and the earth as had been vainly imagined. 
He rendered no less service to science by treating, in 
a clear and geometrical manner, the doctrine of motion, 
which has justly been called the key of nature. The ra¬ 
tional part of mechanics had been so much neglected, that 
hardly any improvement was made in it for almost 3000 
years* But Galileo has given us fully the theory of equable 
motions, and of such as are uniformly accelerated or re¬ 
tarded, and of these two compoutided together* Be w^h 
the brst who demonstrated that the spaces described by 
heavy bodies, from the beginning of their descent, are as 
the squares of the times ; and that a body, projected in 
any direction not perpendicular to the honzon, describe? 
a parabola. These were the bcginniug^ of the doctrine of 
the motion of heavy bodies, which has been since carried 
to so great a height by Newton. In geometry, he in'** 
vented the cycloid, or trochukl ; though the properties of 
it were afterwards cbiehy demonstrated by his pupil Tor¬ 
ricelli* He invented the simple pendulum, and made use 
of it in his astronomical experiments : he had also thoughts 
of applying it to clocks; but did not execute that design ; 
the glory of tliat invention was reserved for his son Vicen<- 
210, who made the experiment at Venice in t£49 ; and 
Huygens afterward carried this invention to perfection. 
Of Galileo's invention also, was the machine, with which 
the Venetians i#ltder their Laguna duid and navigable* He 
also discovered the gravity of the air, and endeavoured to 
compare it with that of water, besides opening up several 
other inquiries in natural philosophy, Ju ?hort, he was 
not esteemed and followed by philosophers only, but was 
honoured by persons of the greatest distiuction of all 
nations. 
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GttlUeo had scholars too that were worthy of so great a 
masterj by whom the gravitation of the atmosphere waa 
fally establishedlj and its varying pressure «courately and 
conveniently measured^ by the column of quicksilver of 
equal weight sustained by it in the barometrical tube. The 
elasticity of the air, by which it perf>etually endeavours to 
expand itself, and, while it admits of condensation, resisti 
in proportion to its density, was a phenomenon of a new 
kind (the common Raids having no sncii property), and was 
of the utmost importance to philosophy. These principles 
opened a vast (ield of new and useful knowledge, and ex^ 
.plained a great variety of phenomena, which had been ac^ 
counted for before that time in a very absurd manner. It 
seemed as if the air, the Ruid in which men lived from the 
beginning, had been then hut brat discovered. Philo- 
sophers were every where busy inquiring into its various 
properties and their effects; and valuable discoveries re* 
warded their industry, OF the great number who dit* 
tlnguislied themselves on this occasion, may be mentioned 
Torrict^lli and Yiviaui in Italy, Pascal in France, Otto 
Guerick in Germany, and Boyle in England, 

Galileo wrote a tiuniber of treauaes, many of which were 
published in (us life-time. Most of them were also colJected 
after his death, and published by Mendessi in 2 vots. 
4to, under the title of “ L’Opere di Galileo Galilei Lyn* 
cco,^^ in 1656. Some of these, with others of his pieccsi 
were translated into English and pubJisbed by Thomas fla- 
lisbury, in his Mathematical Collections, in 2 vols. folio, 
A volume aUo of his letters to several learned men, and 
solutionii of several problems, were printed at Bologna in 
4to^ His last disciple, Vincenzo Viviani, wh§ proved a 
very eminent matliematician, methodised a piece of his 
master^ and published it under this title, Quinto libro 
de gli Elementi d* Euctidi,’^ Ac, at Florence in J(>74, 4to, 
Viviani published some moie of Ga1ileo*s things, being 
extracts Froni liis letters to a teamed Frenchman, where 
he gives an account of the works which he intended to 
have publishefi, and a passage from a letter of Galileo 
dated at Arcetrh Oct. 30, [G35, to John CamiMo, a ma^ 
thematician of Naples, concerning the ahgle of contact. 
Besides ail these, he wrote many other pieces, which were 
unfortunately lost. Galileo had two daughters and a son 
by a Greek woman he lived with ; the daughters became 
nuns; one son contiaued the family, which, Frist says, is 
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but lately extinct^ one turned mmiouary, and wa$ in-^ 
duced from retig ions, scruples to burn many of bis grand'* 
father^s works ^ and the third ran away. ^ 

GaLLAND (Antony), a learned antiquary of France, 
member of the academy of inscriptions, and profesaoi' of 
Arabic in the royal college at Pitrls, was born of poor pa¬ 
rents at Hollo, a little town of Picardy, in 1646. After 
having laid the foundation of learning at Noycni, he went 
to Parifij where he learned Hebrew and the Oriental lan¬ 
guages; and afterwards made a long voyage into the East, 
and acquired an uncommon knowledge of the manners and 
of the doctrines of the JVlabonietiins, He returned to his 
own country, and was made Arabic professor in 170f>; but 
did not live many years after, his dead] happening at Paris 
in 1715. He was the author of several works, the princi¬ 
pal of which are, 1. An account of the Death of sultan 
OBuian, and of the Coronation of the sultan MustaphaJ’ 
A collection of Maxims and Bon Mots, drawn from 
the Oriental writers/’ 3. ** A Treatise upon the origin of 
Coffee," 4. “ Arabian Tales." All diese are in French, 
The last, usually called ** The Arabian Nights Entertain^ 
mentV^ is a popular book all over Europe, and has been 
published in various editions in English for above a century* 
Galland was also the author of many curious dissertations 
upon some scarce medals, which have been highly com¬ 
mended, He had likewise pre|>ared a translation of the 
Alcoran, with notes; and a system of the Mahometan 
theology, more exact than any that has yet appeared ; but 
he did not hve long enough to publish them*’ 

GALLAND (Augustus), was proctor-general of ilie 
domain oi^avarre, counsellor of state, and dce[>ly versed 
in the kuowlcd;>e of the royal rights in France, and li] tlie 
history of that country. Uis works are replete with 
curious and profound erudition, 'J'hey are, 1. **■ IVIcrnoirs 
for the History of France and Navarre," folio, 2, Troa- 
tiacs on the Eoftigns and Standards of France," 6cc, 3. 

Disconri^e addressed to the king on the origin and rise 
of the City of Rochelle," 8vow 4* “ A Treatise against 
the Franc-alleu, a claim of exemption from Imposts and 
personal ^services," in 4to, He is supposed to have died 
about 1644, but at what age is uncertain, * 

> T^Umoi yitv lUlDruEii, ^oL T.—HuLton*! Dktiouqr^—£| s^h> di 
Vt Fml —BfudbeiTH—Saicii Oncjnut. 

* MDnfi<—Kioeiunt vaU VL ftiud X^-3uii ODDmait* 
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■ GALLE (Servatius), or Gallaus, a Dutch' writer* 
who wa& born at HutterdaTi), &ccr>rdh)g to the inscriptioa 
ott his pomati, or according to other auclioritie», at Zu* 
ric^ee, in 1627, and died at Caoipen in 1709, wsu a cler-^ 
gyman and at) able philologist. His principal wort is his 
treatise on the ** Sybil line Oracles,*’ 2 vols. 4to, the lim 
of which, containing the Oracles, was pt^hlished at Ata- 
sterdain in 16B9, arid the second, which consists of dUser^ 
tations, appeared soon after. In this he has brought to¬ 
gether every thing relating to these celebrated tictioas, 
but neither with success, nor judgment, according to Fa- 
bricius and his biugrapher Ueiruar, wlio speak with harsh- 
nejis of his abilities, and give us an extraordtriary instance 
of his ignorance in classing Agathias and Jamblicus- among 
Latin writers. They also seem to intimate that he fre¬ 
quently borrows witliout acknowledgment. Galle was 
more successful in a very correct edition of " Lactantius,'* 
published at l^eyden in 1660. He had also begun an 
edition of ** Minutlua Felix/* but did not live to com* 


plete it.,' t 

GfVLLINI (Sir John), a native of Italy, cele¬ 
brated stage-dancer and dancing-master, some time pa^ 
teiitee of the opera-house, and always proprietor of the 
eoncert-ruoms in Hanover-square, seems tor ^nerit some 
notice, although rather from the fashion, than the worth 
of his eh:)racler. He came into this country early irt life, 
after having obtained considerable distinction as a dancer 
at Paris, and first appeared on our opera stage in 1759, 
where his siyle of dancing pleased very much, and per¬ 
formed in 1’759 in the opera of ** Farnase/’ composed by 
Perey-f where he is styled 11 Signor Giovanni Andrea 
GaUini, director of the balli, and principal dancer,** and 
(occasionally afq>eared'on the same stage until 1763, after 
which hU name is no longer to he'found in hooks of the 


lyric theatre, either as balict-inaster or principal dancer. 

It was sonn after hi^ professional celebrity at the opera- 
house that he married lady Elizabeth Bertie, sister of the 
late carl of Abingdon. Admitted at first as a danciih;^ 
master, by hU vivacity, talents, knowledge of the haluin 
language, and manaers, lie so insinuated himself into the 
favour of this noble family, aato bring about this uoi voiy 
jcreditable aUiance. Many ridiculous stories were in cheu-- 
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fation at the of signor GaUin 1*9 expectations of the 

honours which would accrue to him by his marriage into A 
noble family ; which he imagined would confer on liitn the 
title of My lord. But he was soon convinced of his mis^ 
takc^ and content with an interior title. When the mar* 
rtage became a subject of conversatioUj Dr, Burney hap-p 
pened to hear in the gang*way of the opera pit the follow¬ 
ing conversation* One of two ladies going into the front 
boxes, says to the other, “ It is reported that otie of the 
dancers U married to a lady of quality when Galltnij 
wl»o happened 10 he in the passage near the lady who 
spoke, says, Lustrissima, Son io.”—And who are you?'* 
demanded the lady*—“ Kudenza, mi chianio signor Gat- 
Uni esquoire." This match, as is usual with sucli dispro- 
portioned AlUanees, was not the source of permanent fe* 
Sicily. They lived asunder many years. Lady Elizabeth 
died Aog* tT, f804, aged 80- 

By hU great benefits at the theatre, and fashion as a 
dancing-master at the principal schools and houses of the 
nobility and gentry, he, with unwearied diligence and ev- 
cessive parsimony, had accumulated a fortune sufficient to 
purchase in 1786 the patent of the opera house, when he 
became sole impresario of that theatre* 

It was after this period, in going to Italy 10 engage per* 
formers, that he obrained his title at Rome of the pope, 
who made him Cavalierc del sjtcron d’Om,'* knight of 
the golden spur, the only order w liich his holiness has to 
bestow- But lord Kciiyon, when his title was introduced 
in court on a trial, refused to acknowledge it, and treated 
tlie assupiptiori with indrgtmtiou and contempt. 8ir John, 
however, continued to retain it, and was abetted by the 
public. 

Although he was extremely worldly, dextrous at a bar¬ 
gain, and oanrioiiii in his dealings with mankind, he be¬ 
came an unfortuinUe projector in his attempt at a rapid 
increase of Ids prof^erty. The rooms in Han over-square, 
wc believe, were very productive, as he let every floor and 
every room, not only to concerts, balls, and aSBembliea, 
but to exhibitions, lectures, and lodgers of all kinds, 
scarcely allowing himself a habitable apartment for hifl, 
own rt^sklence* When the opera house was burned dowh 
in 1789^ h^ advanced 30,000f* towardi rebuilding it, and 
sent an architect to Italy to procure plana of all the great 
theatres of tliat country, out of which to choose the most 
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eligible for the new construction ; but it has been gene¬ 
rally believed, that by some jumble of clashing ititerestif 
or chicane of law, the management was taken out of his 
hands, and he not only lost his power but his money. 

the great theatre in the Hay market was rebuilding, 
sir John fitted up the opposite little theatre as a temporary 
opera bouse, but it was so small and inconvenient, that it 
could not contain an audience sufHcient to cover hk ex-^ 
pences. The next year the Pantheon was transformed into 
an opera house before that in the Haymarket was finished; 
and the unfortunate knight of ttie golden spur^ tired of the 
squabbles and accidents which happened previous to the 
opening of hU new theatre, sold his patent, and afterwards 
wholly confined himself to the produce of his Haiiover- 
square rooms, and the exercise of his profession as a danc- 
ing-masier, to the end of his life, 

Iiuleed, at the time of the French revolution, he could 
not resist the temptations which were thrown out in tliat 
country for turning the penny in the purchase of the 
estates of the guillotined and emigrant nobility and gentry 
under the title of national domains. And he bought an 
estate near Boulogne, which cost him 30,000^.; but of 
which, hy the artldcc of French lawyers, and connivance 
of the usurpers, he was never able to obtain secure pos¬ 
session, and at length abandoned all hopes of the estate 
or his money. This loss had much less effect upon his 
avaricious character than could be expected, coiisidering 
that he was so rigid an economist, that his private life 
would furmsb materials for a new drama on the subject of 
frugality. It has, however, been justly said of him, that 
he was generally considered as the most able teacher of 
his art that ever appeared in this country ; and is supposed, 
by his mcesaant labours m this respect, notwithstanding 
his great losses, to tiave left muriey and effects to the 
amount of 100,000^. to portion hisfumily, which consisted 
of a son and two daughters. He was a very shrewd, ior 
telligent man, who perfectly knew the world; and, if he 
was not generous, he was, however, honourable in his 
dealings ^ and if few had cause to be grateful for bia 
bounty, no one had a right to cumplatn ofhfs injustice. 

In the height of his professional practice and favour he 
published & book, in which be gave a history of dancing, 
from its origin, and *^he manner in which it U practised in va¬ 
rious p^rts of the world. It appeared in 1762, under the title 
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of ^.*-A Trealiise on the art of Dancing', by Giovanul Andrea 
Galhni* direcbor of the daiicerii at the royal theatre in the 
^yntorketf" 8vOi Uiitii the more elegant Leures 
ia Dance” of the celebrated ballet-master Noverre, pub- 
Liahed at Stntgar'd in 4760, had penetrated into this coun- 
try^ Gailini^a book iraa much read and talked of as a literary 
performance ; but unluckily, in a work of M. Cahusac, 
published at the Hague, in three small volumes, 1754, t Smo, 
we hud all the historical part of GalUni't treatise, with the 
same storiej of the wonderful powers of the ancient mitpics 
BathyiLns and Pylades, at Home, their quarrel, and the 
/cuds it occasioned; and his biographer seems to think 
that be never had literature lufBcient to write an original 
work in his own language, or even to translate such a one 
as that of Noverre or CaUusac into any language. Gallini, 
by temperance and .exercise, enjoyed a good state of 
health, and escaped decrepitude to the last: for it was 
said in the printed accounts that sir John Gallini, .on Sa^ 
turdaiy, 5th of January, 11^05, rung his bell at eight o’clock, 
and, upon his servant entering lus chamber, ordered bis 
breakfast to be prepared immediately, his chaise to be at 
the door at nine o^clock, and hU chariot in waiting at 
three.” A few minutea after giving these directions, be 
.complained of not being Well, and said, ** 1 will rest till 
uine o’clock.'^ In half au hour he rang his bell again, and 
ordered medical assistance, as lie had a violent pain in his 
stomach. Dr. Hayes and Dr. Wood immediately attended; 
but at II ine o^clock he expired without a groan, aged about 71.' 

GALLOIS (John), a learned Frenchman, was born of 
good family, at Paris, in 1632* He had studied divinity, 
ecclesiastical and profane history, philosophy, mathema- 
' tics, the Oriental, together with the Italian, Spanish, Eng** 
llsli, and German Unguages; and was deemed an univer* 
sal scholar. He ia now memorable chiedy for having been 
' (tie hrst who published the ** Journal dcs S^vans,*' in 
conjunction with M.'de Sallo, who had form^^the design 
^ of this work. The first journal was published on'Jan. 5^ 
J-665 ; but these gentle|)aeii censured new books with so 
much severity, that the whole tribe of authors rose up 
: against their work, and e^iBctaally cried it down. Dq 
S allo abandoned it entirely, after having published a third 
' jouraed, i|i March folLov^g. Gallois was determined^ to 

^ Kns'i Cjt1o^iedia.^GciiU Mig. Itbf. 
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comitme it, yet Old not venture to 4 end out a fourth 
juunia) tiU Jan. and then not without an humble 

advertiintent in the bei^inning of it, in which it i« de^ 
dared, that the author will not presume to criticize, but 
only simply to give an account of books.” This, and the 
protection shewn by tiie minister Colbert, wbo we* much 
pleased with the work, gradually reconciled the public to 
ttie Juurnah Ttius began literary journals,which have been 
continued from that time to this under various titles, and 
by various authors ^ among whom are tlie names of Bayte 
and Lc Clerc. Gallois continued hii journal to 1674, 
wlien more important occupations obliged him to drop it, 
or rather transfer it to anotlier person. Colbert had taken 
him into his house the year before, with a vi^w of being 
taught Latin by bitn ; and the minister of state, it is said, 
took most of his le^^sons in his coach, as he journeyed from 
Versailles to Paris. Voltaire observes on this occasion, 
that the two mevi, who have been the greatest patrons 
of learnings Louis XIV. and Colbert, neither of them un¬ 
derstood Latin.” GalloU had been made member of the 
academy of si:Jdices in 166S, and of the French academy 
ill L67;j. He lost hb patron by death in 16B3 i and then* 
being at liberty, was hrst made librarian to the king, and 
afterwards Greek professor iti the royal college* He died 
of the dropsy in 17Q7 ; and in nio a catalogne of hit 
books was printed at Paris, consisting of upwards of 12,000 
volumes* It is remarkable of this learned man, that though 
be had served many friends by hU interest with Colbert, 
yet he had neglected to make any provision for himself; 
whence it happened, that, ac the death of that minUtei«. 
he was but in poor circumstances, although an abb^. * 
GALLONIU8 (Anthony), a native of Rome, where 
he died in 1005, e^icelled in theology, and was priest of 
the congregaLtOLi of the oratory* His works were nu¬ 
merous, but h« is chiefly known by his **Trattato de gU 
instruiueuti dl Martirio, “ATreatise oa the dif-r 

ferent kinds of Cruetties indicted by the pagans on the 
Martyrs of the primitive ChnrcJ|, illustrated with engrav¬ 
ings of the instruments of torture made use of by them*” 
Tins work, first published in Italian in 1591, was compiled 
from unquestionable,authorities. In 1594 the author trans- 
ijited It into Latin, and published it at Homef under thf 

^ Nj''<:roD, Tol* VltL-rlfiHCn.—Ctuuteptc. 
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title " Oe Sancturuin Marty rum Cruciaiibus, illus¬ 

trated with woud cuts. It has since gone through many 
editions on the continent. In 1591 he published his 
*• Hiiitory of the Virgins,” also in Italian ; The Lives of 
certain Martyrs,” 1697, 4tt>; The Life of St, Philip 
Neriand De Monachatu Saucti Gregorii/* the ac¬ 
count of St, Gregory when a monk, in j ec>4,' 

GALLUCCi [Akoelo), an Italian Jesuit, was born at 
MaLerau in 1593, and in his thirteeiuU year entered the 
Jesuits* college, where be was educated, and where be 
afterwards taught rhetoric for twenty-four years. He died 
at Home, Feb. 28, 1674, He is the author of some Latin 
orations, but principally of a history of the wars of the 
Netherlands, “ CommentarU de Bello Belgico,” including 
the period from 1593 to 1^09, This history, which is writ¬ 
ten in Latin, was published at Borne, 1671, 2 vols, foL 
and in 1677 in 2 vols. 4to. It was afterwards translated 
into Italian by James Cellesi, His style is pure, but less 
flowing than his predecessor on the same subject, Strada, * 
GALLUCCI (John Paul), a learned Italian astronomer, 
who lived in the sixteenth century, and was a member of 
the academy of Venice, is said to have invented an instru- 
inent for observing the celestial phsRtiomena, He published 
several works, among which are, I. “ Della fabrica etuso 
di dtversi stromenti di Astronomia et Coamografia,” Venice, 
1697. 2. Specimen Urantcum,” Venice, 1593. 3. ** Cce- 
lestium corporumet rerum ab ipsis pendentlum Explicaiio,” 
Venice, 1605, This work lias been improperly ascribed 
to Haulus G^ilviciiis in the catalogue of Thuanus's library, 
4 . Tbeatrum mundi et temporise” Venice, 1589, 5, 

** De Themate ^rigendo, parte fortunsir, divisione Zodiaci, 
dignitatibus Flanetarum et tcmporlbus ad medicandum ac- 
commodatts*” This is printed with “ Hasfurtus de cog- 
tiosceudis et medondis morbis cx corporum cotlestium po- 
sitione, cui argumenta et expUcatiotsein inseripsit,” Ve¬ 
nice, 1584,* 

GALLUCCI (TAitauiNiiJs), an Italian Jesuit, was born 
at Sabina, in Italy, in 14^4, and was f(>r some years a ce* 
lehrated professor of rhetoric at Homa. He was then made 
rector of the Greek college in that city, where he died 
July 28, 1649* He published a small volume ol orations 
on various literary arguments^ au oration recited by him at 

» Moreri.^(JeQ.-Ilict. » Qtn. Diat,—Mortri. = Ibid. 
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the funeral of cardinal Bellarmitie, also “ Virgiliafe Vin- 
dicationes/* with three commentaries on tragedy, comedy, 
and elegy, Home, 16SJ, 4to, He was a strenuous de^ 
fender of Virgil, in whose hchalf, against Homer, he con 7 
tended with madam Dacier^ His most considerable pubr 
iication was a commentary on AnstoUe's Morals, publUbcd 
at Paris, 2 voU. foL 1632-^1645* ‘ 

GALLUS (CORNtLios), an ancient Homan poet, and a 
person of distinction, was born at Frejus, in Provence, or 
as some think Friuli, in Italy* He was the particular fa^ 
VOurite of Augustus Ciesar, who made him governor of 
Egypt, after the death of Antony and Cleopatra; but he 
was guil ty of such maUad ministration in his government^ 
that he was condemned to banishment, and deprived of 
his estate* This disgrace so afBicted him that he put an 
end to his life, when he was aged about forty^lhree, in 
the year 26. Virgil has complimetitod him in many 
places ; and the whole tenth eclogue is on the subject of 
his love to Lycoris, the poetical name of Galhis’s mistress, 
whose cruel disdain is there lamented. Gallua had written 
four books of elegies on his amour, which Propertius com¬ 
mends; but Qumtilian thinks him not so tender as TibuK 
lus or Propertius* As to those six elegies which have been 
published under his name, the critics are agreed that they 
are spurious, and that they were written by Maximus 
Ktruscue, a contemporary with Boethius. Aldus Manutins 
met with some fragments at Venice ascribed ioGailus; 
which, though written in a better taste than the former, 
Joseph Scaliger has proved to be also spurieus. Some 
think be is the author of the little poem called ** Ciris/* 
found among the works attributed to VirglL His frag^ 
ments have been printed with the editions of Catullus, 
printed in 1659, 1755, &c.^ 

GALLV (Henry), an English divine, born at Becken- 
hant, in Kent, in August 1696, waa admitted pensioner of 
Bene^t college, under the tuition of Mr. Fawcett, May tt, 
1714, and became scholar of the house in July following. 
He took the degree of M. A* in 1721 , and was upon the 
king's list for that of D. D, (to which he was admitted 
April 25, 172S) when bU majesty honoured the university 
of Cambridge with his presence. In 1721 he was chosen 

1 0#n* Dictp^Bloivrj. 
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lectiir^ of St* Paul’s Co vent-garden, and instituted th^ 
same yeat to the rectory of WaveiHlen, or Wanden, In 
Bucltiughamsbire. The lord chancellor King appointed 
him his domestic chaplain in 17^5, preferred him to a pre-^ 
bend in the church of Gloacester in 1728, and to another 
in that of Nonvicii about three years after He pteaented 
biin Jikevrise to the ^rectory of Ashney, alias-Ashton, i\\ 
Northamptonshire^ in and to that of 8t. GilesVio 

the fields, in I73S; his majesty made him also one of his 
chaplains in ordinary in October 1735. Dr Gaily died 
August 7, 1769, He was the author of, 1> ** Two ser* 
mons on the Misery of Man, preached at Sr Paul’s Co- 
vent-garden, 1723,” 8vo. 2. “ The Moral Characters of 
Theophrastus, translated from the Creek, with notes, and 
a Critical- Essay on Characteristic Writing,” 1725, Svo, 
3 . “The Reasonableness of Church and College Fines 
asserted, and the Rights which Churches and Colleges 
have in their Estates defended,” 1731, 8vo. This was an 
answer to a pamphlet called “ An Enquiry into the Cus-* 
tomary Estates and Tenants of those who hold Lands of 
Church atkd other Foundations by the tenure of three Lives 
and twenty-one years. By Everard Fleetwood, esq,” 8fo* 
Sermon before the House of Con>mons, upon the 
Accession, June 1 1, 1739,” 4to-r 5* ** Some Considera¬ 
tions upon Clandestine Marriages,”^ 1750, Svo* This was 
much enUrgCii in a second edition ilie year fullowing, ami 
had the honour afterwards to' be noticed in the house of 
commons in the debates on the marriage act. G. “ A Dis-> 
sertatiou against prononneing the Greek language accord¬ 
ing to Accents,” 1754, 1755^ Svo. 7* “ A S^^ond Dis- 
!*ertauoii,” on the same subject, 8vo, * 

GALVANI (Lewis), from whose^ name the appellation 
of Gaivantsvi was given to a supposed new principle in 
nature, also called aninial elecirtcity, was born Bept. 9^ 
1737, at Bologna, of a family, several of which bad distin¬ 
guished themselves in the profeasioufi of law and divinity-- 
III his early youth he shewed a great propensity to religU 
out austerities; but being dissuaded fn)m entering into an 
order of monks, whose convent be frequented, he directed 
his attention to the atudy of medicine. He pursued this 
■tudy under able masters, mid gained their esteem, espe-* 
cially that of professor Galcaazi, wh6 received him into 

■ Nicbott^i Bovysr.-i'LoH Odvrd’* Worlu, tdI. Y* p. . 
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hb house, und him hi^daugliter in marriage, ^To thU 
union his success in life U in a great measure to be aaciibedv 
In t762, after having sustained an inaugural thesis, ^ De 
Ossibus,*^ he was a[>pointed public lecturer in the univer^ 
sity of Bolo^^na, and reader in anatomy to the institute in 
that city, chie6y by the interest of his wife’s relations. 
By the excellence of his method of teaching he obtained 
crowded audiences, and by his researches and experiments 
in physiology and comparative anatomy ha established a 
high reputation throughout the schools of Italy. A siugu* 
lar accident is said to have given birth to the discovery 
which has iinmortalifed his name. His wife, to whom lie 
was most tenderly attached, being in a declining state of 
health, used a soup made from frogs as a restorative: apd 
some of these animals, skinned for the purpose, happening 
to lie on a table in Galvani’s iaburatoiy, on whicii was 
placed an electrical machine, one of the assistants iu his 
experiments, by accident, brought the point of a ^fcalpel 
near tbe ctural nerves of a frog lying not far from the Con¬ 
ductor. Instantly the muscles of the limb were agitated 
witb strong convtilsioiis* Tbe experiment was repeated, 
the fact ascertained, and a long series of new experiments, 
ingeniously varied, were put in execution, by which he 
investigated the law of nature of which accident had thiT,t 
given him a glimpse. His brst publication on the subject 
was printed for the institute at Bologna in 1791, and en¬ 
titled Aloysii Gaivani de viribus Electricitatk in motu 
Muscular! Commentarius/’ This work immediately excited 
the attention of philosophers both in Italy and other coim- 
tries, and tbe experiments were repeated and extended. 
In the bands of the celebrated Volta the agent was in- 
cteased in power to a great extent; and, directed by the 
geniua of sir Humphrey Davy, it bas already led to most 
important discoveries in regard to the composition of many 
substances, heretofore deemed elementary, and bids fair 
to change the whole face of chemical science. 

In conjunction with his physiological inquiries, the du¬ 
ties of bis professorship, and hU employment as a surgeon 
and accoucheur, in which pracui:e he was very eminent, ' 
gave fuU occupation to the industry of Gatvanh Besides 
a number of curious observations on the urinary or gam, 
and on the orgaiiof bearing in birds, which were published 
in tbe Memoirs 'of tbe Institute of Bologna, be drew up. 
various memoirs on professional topics, which have re- 
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.m^iaed^iiiediijed* He regularly held learned. coiiversatianB 
with a few literary friend$, in which new wr^rks were read 
and ^cMnmenied upon. He was a man of most amiable 
chitracter in private life, and possessed of great sensibility, 
iiisomucb that the death of his wife, in 17^^0, threw him 
into a profound melancholy. His early impressions on'the 
subject of religion remained unimpaired, and he wae al¬ 
ways punctual in practising its minutest rites. Daring the 
troubles in Italy he had espoused the side of the old esta^ 
blishbd govern me nt, and was stripe of all hU odices, t/o* 
caLise he refused to take the oaths of allegiance to the new 
Cisalpine republic; and most of his relations periabed by 
sudden or violent ddaths, many of them in defence of their 
country* In a state of melancholy and poverty he ^tired 
to the house of his brother James, a man of very respect¬ 
able character, and fell into an esttreme debility. The re* 
publican governors, probably ashamed of their conduct 
towards such a man, passed a decree for his restoration to 
his professional chair and its emoluments: but it was now 
too jftte* He expired Dec. 5, 17d8*’ 

GAMA (Vasco, or Vasquez dj), an iUustrious Portu* 
gneze, is immortalized.by his discovery of the passage to 
the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. The mari¬ 
time town of Sines in Portugal was the place of his birth, 
liis' family was good, but not noble, till made so by the 
honours he acquired. In 1407, Emanuel king of Portugal, 
earnestly desirous of making discoveries ia those parts of 
the globe, appointed Gama to command an expedition to 
endeavour to sail round the Cape, then called the Cape of 
Tempests. Vasco highly pleased with tfiis appointment, 
which suited his undaunted and advencurcMis spirit, sailed 
from the Tagu's, July B, having two ships besides hb own, 
and a store ship. At Lisbon he was generally considered 
as going to certain destruction, and the whole equipment 
as devoted ; but though, on. bis approach to the Cape, he 
actually encountered dreadful atorcus, his.perseverance was 
not to be conquered. Like Columbus, lie had to contend 
with the uiutiuous despondence of his own people, as well 
as with the elemenu, but was superior to aJL Having 
dJutted the on the 20th of November, he sailed 

along the eastern coast of Africa, but met with inveterate 

I Hod Cydoi]Bdi>$k*^Tboai.ifiu^i Hist, of Ibc Kof si 
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hoatiHty and treaqbv^ ftota tlw Mootiab uutei% except 
the king of Melinda* He fmceeded as far as Calkut, 
doubled the Cape again m April 1*49a, and retnrned to 
Lisbon in the apace of- two years and abnoat two moadiii 
The king and nation were oTeqoyed at this suecess, and. 
he was created count uf Vidiguere, and admiral of tbe^ 
Indian^ Persian, and Arabian seaSi Gama now reatadi a 
few yeara^ white Cabral was sent out with thirteen ships;' 
and John de No?a, with a reinforcement of (bree morCf 
visited Calicut; but it was found that greater force was 
wanted, and in |5QS$, he set sail again, having .twenty 
ships under his command. He returned in September 1503,, 
with thirteen ships laden with riches.' When Emanuel, 
king of Portugal died, the credit of Gama continued un-^ 
impaired, and in 15S!4, he was by his successor, John IIL 
appoitite<l viceroy of India. He returned diither a third, 
time, and established hia seat of government at Cochin,, 
but died on the 24th of December 1 525, almost as soon aa 
he was settledif He was honoured with the title of don for 
himself and his posterity, and created a grandee of Portu¬ 
gal, Gama was formea by nature to conduct the most 
arduous enterprises. His intrepidity, which was invinci¬ 
ble, was not more remarkahle than his sagacity and pru¬ 
dence : and the feelings of his heart appear to wonderful 
advantage, when we hnd him, amidst all the extravagance 
of public applause, after his hnt return from India, droop¬ 
ing for the joss of his brother and companion of his voyage, 
Paulus de Gama, and unable to enjoy his fame. He had 
even sent his f1ag*shlp home before him, under the com-, 
mandof Coello, his next officer, that he might attend^and 
sooth the death-bed of this beloved brother. Such a 
victory of tenderness over ardent and successful ambitton, 
gives a better picture of hts heart than the most elaborate 
eulogium. The poem of Camoeui, entitled The Lu- 
siad,^*. on Gama^s first expedi^on, is now well known to* 
this country by Mlckle^s able translation.' ^ ■ 

GAM ACHES (Stephen Simon), a writer of some emi¬ 
nence, and a member of the French academy of sciences, 
was born at Meulan in 1672, and, entering the church, 
obtained the o&e of canou of the Hgly Cross de la Bre^ 
tonniere, and died at Pads in 1756. lie was much esteemed 
for his literary talents, which appeared in the following 

^ Muici..—‘Rulrtrtnw** tliM. vf Aiffeik*. 
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1. Physical Astronomy/' 1740, 4ta* Sf* " Lite- 
Tory and Philoaopbical Dbserutions/' 17^5, S, ** Sya- 
tern of the Chntftian Philosopher/* 1721, ftvo. 4. S'yi* 
tern of the piibtisb^ la 1708, under the feigned 

uatne of Clerigny. S, ^ The Elegancies of Languiago re-' 
duced to tbetr Principles," a book called by one writer, the 
“ Dictionary of hne Thoughts/* and by others pronounced 
to be a work which every man who writes should read** 

GAMBARA (Louskzo), was an Italtao poel of the lix- 
teenth century, protected and beloved by cardinal Ale^c- 
ander Farnese, whose writings were mucli esteemed in liis 
day, but now are thought hat and iosipid. He wrote, 
1, ** A Latin treatise on Poetiy, in which he-dissuades 
Christian poets from using pagan mythology,*^ This was 
the ameniu ^ ftcnorahk for many licentious and .prbfftae 
poems written in his youth. 2* ** A Latin poem on - Co¬ 
lumbus." Also eclogues, entitled, ** Venatoria/Vancd other 
productions. Muretus treats this author with the, greatest 
contempt, but be is highly praised by Giraldi and 
lius. He died in 15S6, at the age of - r : 

GAMBARA (Veromca), an Italian poetess, born*-in 
1485, was the daughter of the count John Francis Gam- 
bara, and was married in 150!) to Giberto X. lord of Cor^' 
reggio, whom she survived many years* Her natural dis¬ 
position, the course of her educatjorij and, above all per¬ 
haps, the instructions and advice of Peter Bembus, led her 
in her youth to devote a part of her leisitre to (be culuva- 
tion of her poetical talents, which through all the vicissi¬ 
tudes of her future life, was her occasional amusement 
1526 she went to reside at Bologna, wUh a brother who 
was govenior of that city, where she eatablbhed a kind of 
academy tiiat was frequented by many of the literuti, who 
then resided at the Homan court. Ou her return to Cor- 
reggio, she bad the honour "of receiving as her guest the 
emperor Charles V* She .died in 1550. Her writings 
which had been dispersed in various col lections of the time, 
were corrected and published by Zamboni/m 1752,^ Bres¬ 
cia, dvo, with a life of the authoreis. They display a pe- 
Lculiar originality and vivacity, both in sentiment and Ian- 
which raise them far above those inidpid efTuEions, 
ii(bicfaf ^tinder the name of sottneti at that time inundated 

I Diet. tlUt * Tlttboichl.^MqrtrU'-^Ssiui Oppiaut. . 
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GAMBOLD (John), a pious bishop among the Mora- 
Tian brethren, wai bom near Haverford West in South* 
Wale^ and broame a member of ‘Christ-cbdrcb, Oxford^ 
where he took ibe degree of M» A. I4ay 30^ 1734; and 
WM aftervt'ardau vicar of Stanton Harcourt, in OKfbrdahire, 
to which be was presented by Dr* Seeker^ when bishop of 
Oxford* At this place, in 174<V he wrote *^TIie Martyr* 
dom of Ignatius^ a Tragedy/* published his death by 
the rev. Benjamin La Trobe with the^ Life of Ignatius, 
drawn from authentic acconnts, and from the epistles writ* 
ten by him from Smyrna and Troas in hU way to Rome, 
1773, 8 to. a sermon, which he preached before the 
university of Oxford, was pablished under the title of 

Cbristianiiy, Tidings of Joy/’ 1741, Bro* In 1742 he 
published at Oxford, from the university-press, ■ a neat 
edition of the Greek Testament, but without his name, 
** Textu per omnia Milliano, cum divisione pericoparum £(< 
interpuncturi A. Bengelii/’ 12mo. Joining afterwards the 
Church of the Brethren*, established by ao act of parlia- 
nientof 17491, and known by tUe name of Unitas Fra- 
trum/’ or, the United Brethren ; he was, for many years^ 
the regular minister of the congregation settled at Lotido^, 
and resided in Neville’s-court, Fetter-lane, where he 
preached at the chapel of the society* His connexion with 
these sectaries commenced in 174S, when Peter Boeblev 
visited Oxford, and held frequent meetings with John and 
Charles \Ves1ey, for the edification of awakened people, 
both learned and unlearned* His discourses were iu Latin, 
and were interpreted by Mr. Gainbold* He was conse¬ 
crated a bishop at an English provincial synod held at 
Lindsey bouse in Nov* 1764, and was greatly esteemed for 
his piety and learning by several English bishops, who had 

p 

* The fbftawiiiigpsTticulari wer*earn- end pAtrU4 to vkfa. peapte, 

municsted Iff the mtbffroftKe “ Aoee- Bfnan; tboiup though be tnigbr bB m- 
dote* of BoifyOT^* by » friend wha knew. Bffwnt, bo te been foine iriJOAroiii ehn- 
1^01 it) iheearly pmirtpf life: ^*Ur.G jhb- ncleTt, Wlieo he wi, yDuug> be 
boM wes s tiitfaUfiP oWT'-teilau*, b^ neatEy penihad thtongh dieKKint I4 
Innoceat enthuiiuL He hui not qnite hie pcrioftp At thu time be wSi hifidljr 
Ate eooitgb in him ta fena i Hctma 3U reUetrd by bt^ brother cfflkfiui m the 
tuGnStylitH* HevMpceKDtffdioSisn- ianiF 4ep«rtf(HDt ; jDr. Free|. m pereon 
ton Hvrcotirt bj bi»b<v Seeber, 1 tbinb w«lt known in Lotidon ; but the uJ« 
in i7S9| bni cewnoC be cMiin* ‘ He not werfh givig^ 
bAdbe^afi]ychitiinii)ofpbdiitf*‘itnrcb, f, ThePeutioa^ of the BretiiTen^* 
not a sludeat (the neine to ibe on thli occuioo, meet probibly drewe 
fellffwt)^ of U»i royei Jbendmion* He up by Mr* Gambold, ti i^rettrvHI iu 
deierted bie dork in \t4>% wcrheui rhe Journeti of the Howfe of Copi 
firin'eoy aoticr tb h 4wartby nenf/’ to!. XXV. p. 
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been bis eoiitempDr^neg in tbe university ef O^for^- In 
176$ a. coegregatlen was settled by Bishop GamfaoM^ Bt 
CooUiill, In IreLttnd* Soon after be bad joined the bre^ 
threPf he published a treattsO} written while he was at 
Stanton Harcourt, and which proves his steady attachment 
to the church of England, entirely consistent with hl^ con- 
iieician with, and ministry in, the church of the brethren. 
The title of it is, A short summary of Christian Doctrine, 
jn the way of question and answer; die answers being alt 
m tdeHu the sound and renerable words of the Common^* 
prayer-book of the church of England. To which are 
added, sonic extracts out of the Homilies. Collected for 
the service of a few persons, members of the established 
church; but imagined not to be unuseful to others/’ 
know not tbe exact date of this treatise; but a second edU 
tion of it was printed in 1767, Mr. Gamboid also 

published in 1751, 8vo, “ Maxims and Theological'Idea* 
and Sentences, collected out of several dissertatJons and 
discourses of count Zinzendorf, from 173S till 1747/* His 
“ Hymns for the use of the Brethrei/* were printed in 
174X, I74£^, and 1752; some Hymns, and a anmll hymn- 
book for the children belonging to the brethren’s congre¬ 
gations, were printed entirely by Mr, Gambold's own hand 
in Lindsey house at Chelsea. A letter from Mr. Gambold 
to Mr. Spangenberg, June 4, 1750, containing a concise 
and well-written character of the count of Zinaendorf, was 
inserted iti Mr. James Hutton^s ** Essay towards giving 
some just ideas of the personal character of count Zinzen*' 
dorf, tile present advocate and ordinary of the brethren’s 
churches/* 1755, 9 vd. In 1752 be was editor of Six¬ 
teen Discourses on tbe Second Article of the Creed, 
preached at Berlin by the ordinary of the Brethren/' ISmo^ 
In June 1753 appeared “The ordinary of the Brethren's 
churches his short and peremptory remarks on the way and 
manner wherein be has been hitherto treated in controver¬ 
sies, ^c. I'ranslated from the Higli Dutch, with a pre- 
fkce^ by John Gambold, minister of tlie chapel in Fetter- 
Jane/* In the same year he published, “ Twenty-one 
dbeouraea, or dissertations, upon the Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion, which is also the Brethren’s Confession of Faith; de-» 
livered by the ordinary of the Brethren's churches before^ 
the seminary. To whieh is prefixed a synodical writing 
relating to the subject. Translated from the High Dutch, 
by F, Okelejv B/’ In 1754 be editor of A mo- 
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for the Church of the Brelbren/^ Bra; vviih a 
preface by hioifieir. In the same year, in coojhnciion with 
Mr. Hutton, aeereury to the brethren^ he aiso drew up 
** The repre^entatbu of the comnutree of die Etigliih 
congregation in union with tbe Moravian church,*' nd- 
drested to the archbbhop of York; and also “ 7'he plain 
case of tbe representatives of tbe people known by tbe name 
of the Fratrum, from the year 1727 till these times^ 

with regard to their conduct in this country under misre^ 
presentation.” And in IT55 be aissisted in the publication 
of ** A letter from a minister of the Moravian branch of 
the Unitas Fratrum, together with some additional ootes 
by the English editor^ to the author of the Moravians com¬ 
pared and detected and also of ** An exposition, or true 
state of the matters objected in England to the people 
known by the name of Unites Fratrum ; by tbe ordinary of 
the brethren ; the notes and additions by the editor,'* In 
1756 he preached at Fetter-lane chapel, and printed after¬ 
wards, a sermon upon a public fast and humiliation, set¬ 
ting forth ** the reasonableness and extent of religious rtf- 
verence.” He was not only a good scholar, but a man of 
great parts, and of singular mechanical ingenuity. It waa 
late in both their lives before the learned Bowyur was ac¬ 
quainted with his merits; but he no sooner knew tbem^ 
than he was happy in his acquaintance, and very frequently 
applied to him as an occasional assistant in correcting the 
press; in which capacity Mr. Gambold superintended 
(among many other valuable pubheatious) the beautiful 
and very accurate edition of lord chancellor Bacon’s works 
in 1765 ; and in 1767 he was professedly the editor, and 
took an active part in the translation from the High Dutch, 
of “The History of Greenland;*’ containing a descrip¬ 
tion of tbe country and its inhabitants; and particularly a 
relation of the mission carried on for'above these th^y 
years by the Unitas Fratrum at New Hermhut and Lieh* 
tenfels in that country, by David Crania; iliustrated with 
mupi and other copper-pL&tea : printed fQt the brethren’■ 
society for the furtherance of the GoSpel among the Hea^ 
then,'*' s vols: Bvo. In the iutumti trf I76S he retired to 
his nitive ebuntry, wher« hC'died^-at. Hava^ford West^ 

universally fespectedt Beph'l ^ 

GANDY an Artist, at^bough little known^ 

was born In 1619^ and instructed by Vandyck; and his 

-r " - , 
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works are a safficient proof of the signal improvemeiit be 
received froA the precepts and example of that great 
master. ^ The cause of hU being so totally unknown was, 
his being brought into Ireland by the old duke of Ormoud, 
and retained in his service* And aa Ireland was at that 
time in a vety unset tied condition^ the merit and the me- 
moiy of this master would hare been entirely unnoticed, if 
lOme of his performances, which idll subsist, bad not pre* 
served him from oblivion. There are at this time in Ire¬ 
land many portraits, painted by him, of noblemen and= 
persons of fortune, which are very little inferior to Van- 
dyck, either for expression, cnlouiing, or dignity; and 
several of bis copies after Vandyck, which were in the Or¬ 
mond collection at Kilkenny, were sold for origiaal paint- 
ings of Vandyek. Mr. Gandy died tn 1639.' 

GANGANELLl (John Vincent Anton r), who was 
elevated to the popedom by the name of Clement XIV. 
was the son of a physician, and born in 1705. He was 
educ^ated at Rimini, near his birth-place, and at the age 
of eighteen entered into the Franciscan order at Urbino*- 
After bnishing bit studies at various sefninaries, be was 
appointed in lTi;o to be professor of divinity in the college 
of jSt Bonaventure^ at Rome. In this situation he gained 
the good opinion of pope Benedict XIV* who gave him the 
place of counsellor of the holy office; and in 1759 Cie- 
meut XITL made him a cardinal. It is said that in all 
hit intercourse with his brethren and at their public assem¬ 
blies, he ehdeavoured to lower their tone, and to persuade 
them that it was almost too late to oppose the will of the 
sovereigns of Europe by a display of ecclesiastical power. 
This could rot be very acceptable to the cardinals, who 
persisted in their opiiiioEi of the power of the reigning 
pontiff, and encouraged him in his disputes with France 
and other kingdoms* On the death of Clement XIIL Gan- 
ganelti was elected in his room in May 1769, chieHy by 
the influence of the courts of France and Spain, who now 
urged him to luppress the order of Jesuits, aud although 
he did not enter on that measure without much delibera¬ 
tion, It was at last carried, and forms the principal event 
of hii pontibcate. He signed the brief for this purpose 
on Jnly 91, 1775^ and it is ssid^ with considerabte reluc¬ 
tance. The consequence to papal power waa no doubt 
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great^ but it appeared after all tol^e.but one Hnk in th^ 
great chain of causes whidi must i^lieve the itorld entirety 
from its inflneoce, GatigatielH did not ioug surrive ibl« 
events dying Sept. 22^ 1773, ^ After bis deaths a life uf 
bim was published by Camcciolit replete ^ith anecdotes 
illustratwe of bis amiable character and liberal s^uimefits; 
but we know not how to give credit to a writer who soon 
afterwards publiabcil some volumes of Letter*^ by Garr- 
ganelli, which^ it is now universally acknowledged^ were 
forgeries. * 

GARAMOND (CLAt;DE)j a French engraver and let¬ 
ter-founder, was a native of Paris, and began to distinguish 
himself about when he founded hi? printing types, 

clear from all remains of the gothic, or, as it is usually 
called, the black letter. He brought them to so great a 
degree of perfection, that he can neither be denied the 
gbry of having surpassed whatever had been done in this 
way before, nor that of not being ejioelled by any of hb 
successors in tbU useful mechanic art. His types were 
prodigiously multiplied, as well by the great number of 
matrices which be engraved of every size, as by thedettera 
which were founded ^om these, so that all parts of Europe 
were supplied with them ; and as often as they were used 
by foreigners, they took care, by way of recommending 
their works, to distinguish theqi by hb name, both in 
Italy, Germany, England, and even ip Holland; particu- 
Gularly the ^^1 Homan, by way of mtcellence, was known 
among the printers in ail these countries, by the name of 
Garamond’s small Roman. He likewise, by the special 
command of Francis L founded three species of Greek 
types for the uste of Hobert Stephensp who printed witk 
them ail his beautiful editionst both of the New Testament^ 
and several Greek authors. Goramond died in 1561 ; ^and 
all his fine types cakie into the hands of Fournier the elder^ 
an eminent letter-founder at Paris.* i 

. OAllASSE (Fuaxcis), a French Jesuit,'and the iuthor 
of the enmity between the Jesuits and the Jansenists^ tn 
the church of Home, was born ^at Angoul&tne.in and 
having laid a goad foundation of:grammar-learning, eo-^ 
tered of the^ Jesuits* college in 160D> It was the speCikl 
care of tbose^ fathers, ■ to admit none into their socieiy'huc 
youths of geniusand Gajrasse-waa n^t wanting, In goo4 
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nituFal pftrtf, nor did n«glecl: to improve thetti by 
reading vod study; of which he gare an admirable proof 
in hii book of elegies on the death of Henry I¥. and in 
« poem in heroic veraei addreassed to Lents XltL upon 
hia inauguration^ in the name of the college at Poictiera, 
Hie titles of these two piece* ar% U Elegiarum de fu- 
neata morte Henrici magni liber aingularts^^' Pictavii, 
161], 4to. 2. “Sacra Rhemeoaia Carmina Heroica no¬ 
mine Collegii Pictavensb obbta Ludov. XUL Regi Chris- 
tianissimo in aua inauguratione/^ ibid> The two following 
pieces are also ascribed to him ; L “ De la^Resemblance 
de la lumiere du Soleil & de la Justice,” Bourdeaux, 1612. 
2. “ Les champs Elysiens pour la Reception do Hey Louis 
Xllli lors qu*il entroit a Bourdeauac a ^occasion de son 
Marriagen” 

At had a great deal of spirit and imagination, and a 
strong voice^ be became a pc^ular preacher in the chief 
oities of France. He acquitted himself in the pulpit 
Wth uncommon vivacity, and had a peculiar turn for the 
tsit theu in yogue, which,,being enforced by a suitable 
delivery, :made deep impressions upon hit audience. But 
be was not oocrteot with the honour he thu:i did to his order. 
Hu aoibitiun led him to aim at being more extensively 
aeM^iceable by his writings^ With that spirit, while yet in 
tu noviciate, be published in 1614 a defence of the Je¬ 
suits against three of their adversaries at once. This piece 
be eutitled “ The Horoscope of Anti-Coton, ^gether with 
the life, death, burial, and apotheosis of his two cousin’* 
germ an s Marteliere and Hardeviliere.” The treatise ap¬ 
peared under a feigned name, and was drawn up in the 
ironical style, but too much vitiated by buObouery ; and, 
in the same name and style, he printed in 1615, “The 
Calvinistic Elixir, or Reformed Philosopher’s Stone, hrst 
dug up by Calvin at Geneva, and afterwards polished by 
Isaac Casaubon at London, with the testamentaTy codex 
of A at i-Coton, 1 atdy to u nd upon C baren ton - brid ge,* ’ The 
first of these is entitled “ Andreis Schioppii Caspar Is 
fratris horoscopus,** Ac. Antwerp, 1614, 4to, The se¬ 
cond “ Andraie Schioppii Cuparis fratris Elixir Calvinistic 
CU 0 ),*' Ac. ibid. 1651, evou lit the first be auacked the 
three following pieces^ 1. “ VAvticoton,. on refutation 
de la L^ttre deeJaratoire du Pere Coton,” 1610, -Svo. 2* 
“ Playdoye du Pierre de la MartiIkre Avocat eti Parlement 
pour le Recteur de ,FUniyem^ de comre les Je- 
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■uitfl,** Parii, 1612* 8 ^ 0 . 8 * P*tri Hftrde^irid^iil'Actld'ffYb’ 
Ac&dcxnia Paiisiensi ttdversiia ^ SebolMticSdft 

Collcgii Gla^&n 1 ^o^ltan^^ habita in Seoatti anil* 

ifllli” Paris, 1612, 8¥o* Niceron observe, that out au¬ 
thors satirical style was very like that of the fimdos^Scbiop- 
pius, which was apparently^ the' reason of his chiising that 
mask, ^icb suited him esractly weiU 

The two subsequent years he employed his pen in sktitt 
and panegyric, both grossly exaggerated* These pane¬ 
gyrics are, I* Oraison Andreas de Nesmond premier 
President du Parlement de Bourdeaux.” This oration Wai 
made in 1616 , when that president died, and was printed 
with his remonstrances at Lyons, 1656, 4to. 2. “ Colossus 
Henrico Mag no in ponte novo positni* Carmen,*’ PafiS, 
J617, 4 to* That famous equestrian statue was erected 
Aug* 25* 1614. The satire is, Le banquet des Plny- 
doiers de Mr* Servin* par Charles de TEspinoell,'’ 1617, 
8 vo ; a virulent attack on the magistrAte Servin, 

In 1618 , he took the four vows, and became a father of 
his order. This is the highest title conferrfd on that or 
any other of the monastic institutions; and our author, 
being thereby admitted to read and study the sublimest 
mysteries of his religion, in a few years appeared upon 
the stage of the public in the character of a zealous cham¬ 
pion for the faith, against the infidels and prophaner* of 
those mysteries. IBot in- the mean time hia pen was far 
from lying tidle* In 1620 he printed a piece entitled 
“ Rabelais reformed by ministers, particularly Peter 
du Moulin, minister of Charenton, in answer to the buf¬ 
fooneries inserted in his book” (of the invocation of pas¬ 
ters) j and two years afterwards he ventured to attack the 
ghost of Stephen Paiquier, in another piece, entitled “ Re- 
cherches des Recherches A autres ceuvres d’Etiertne'Psf- 
quier.” There cannot be given a better specimen pf the 
peculiar strain of his satirical wit* than is furnished by the 
epistle dedicatdrj to this book. It is addressed' to the late 
Stephen Pasquier, wherever he may be i “ for,” a ay? he* 
** having never been able to fittd out your feliglnn, I know 
not the route or way you took at your departure out of thi* 
life ; and therefore I am' forced to write to you at a ven- 
turei and to address thU packet wherever you may 

Garasseihe newt year, 1628 , published “ La Doctrine 
curieuse des beaux esprit? de ce temps^ The curious 
doctrine of the witii* ot pretendeni to Ait, of Uus age, con- 
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Uining torertl nmitiiB pfrnicious to tlie stale of raligfion 
and .go<>d manderp^ refuted and overtlirown.'* He took 
Occatt^Ofic in ieveral .plaee* of this work, to throw out rough 
and abusive raillery upon Pasquier; and went on id the 
in & third production, printed in 1625, 4to. 
The of Pafrqnler were atlaat provoked beyond all pa* 
tienee, to see the manes of their father »o irreligiously 
disturbed. Kesolviiig to revenge his meinoiy, atid to pay 
our^iu^Mior in his own coin, they published a trealbe, in 
whit^ Gsa^me^ was thus accosted; having recounted the 
words of his dedication juat mentioned; ** This,** say they, 
in the singular umber, ** has made me use the same free* 
dom with you, and forced -me to^ address this packet to 
you, iti what place soever you may be. For, not knowing 
whether you may be at tlie service^ tree, which you call a 
tavern ^of honour, and where you confess you have had 
many a good meal free-cost; or at the town of Clomar, 
in the suburbs of St. Germain, where your name is written 
in such lair characters on all the mantle-trees of the chim* 
nies I or in some other place of the same kind ; ! am con-' 
strained to send you this book at a venture, and to direct 
it to you in what place soever you The truth was, 

that io general the free course of Garasse^s life ran parallel 
to that of hie wii> which be had indulged to such a height 
in hid ‘V.HoctriQe Curieuse,’* that notwithstanding the spe* 
clousagainst atheists and atheistical libertines predxed 
by the author, a very diflerent one was bestowed upon it 
by oiber^ particularly Naud^, who distinguisiied it by the 
titles of ** Atheism reduced to an art,” Prior Ogier, in 
particular^ -bating observed that our author was better 
qualified for.a satirical poet or a merry Andrew*, than for 
a.catholic doctor, exclaimed against the whole order, for 
choice of such a champion. This was made public 
the .year; and in the following our author issued a 
defence,-entitled ApoJogie de h\ Garasse,” £tc. To 
this the prior immediately prepared for a reply i but here 
the fiEteruity stepped in, and procured such mediators aa 
fbuad means to end the dispute in an amicable way> The 
pireveqted his antagonist by a letter full of civilities, 
wui^ was answered in the same way by the prior, and care 
w^.'taitea .to the^public see those letters, as soon as they 

* He Qvtrih'a Aurr de tine dr Ik DocUlnc CuricuKe 

ikl tiKDU 0 # Audmw nehtdriipiat. The d« Fr»ncaiie 
UCte of the bafrk i* ** J ufvweit A Cen- 
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were written^ in 16S4*, By the^tncne m«4bad'‘ofif nutliivr' 
was ftlso reconcUed to BalsEAc, with wbofle xhatacter h^ 
had made fre% haring provided &seat fat him among the 
atheisu af the timea* 

The Doctrine Curleuse/* carried the strongest marks 
of a most busy and active temper; vivacity waa the cha^ 
r^teristlc of the author, and he hod no sooner escaped 
difficulties which that treatise brought upon bim,^ but 
he plunged into another, of a much more threatening 
aspects This was created by a book he published ttl [625, 
under the title of “ La Somme Theologique des veritda oa^ 
pitalea de la religian Chrettenne/* It was this book w&icli 
first eacited the war betircen the Jansenists and the Jesuita,- 
and in the following manner. The abbot of St. Cyraii, 
observing in Garasse's book a prodigious number of falsi-* 
fications of Scripture and the fathers, besides many he-* 
ret leal and impious opinions, thought the honour of the 
church required a refutation of them. Accordingly, he 
wmte an answer at large, in four parts* But white the 
hrst part was in the press, the noi^e it every jvhere made 
occasioned Garaase^s book to be more carefully examinedL 
March 2, 1626, the rector of the Sorbonne declared before 
that society that ho had received several complaints of it; 
and, proposing to have it examined, a committee was ap- 
pointed for that purpose, who should give their opinion of 
it oil the 2d of May followings This matter slarming 
Garasse, he presently after this appointment publiifaed at 
Paris, ** L'abus decouverte," *5ic. fn this pfc^e he drew 
up a list of ILl propositions; the most easy to mrititatn 
that he could find, and having composed a censiire of 
them, which he pretended was that of the abbot St. Cyrait,' 
he refuted chat answer with case. ThU coming toUhe' 
hands of St* Gyran, March 16, he wrote some notes upM^ 
it the same day, which were printed with the title -of h.' 
refutation of the pretended abuse, and discoveiy of the 
true ignorance and vanity of father Francis end 

the conimittee of the Sorboune made ibeir report on ibe 
day appointed* But some person^ who approved the book 
dpsired more time, and. that the propceidons censured 
might be communicated to them* -This^was granted; and 
on jthe Xst of July, attempting partly.to defend, and partly 

^ In r«T<Hir of thty' bor« ^ iiluBn daicit pun 

ii)1» ufUuJ tJLic, Ut^rw s D. Ofiflr neoaodlisUonet" 
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ta cxpUiit it, they found themselves untler a necessity of 
confessing that there were some passages in it which could 
not be reused ; and that F. Garasseliad promised to cor¬ 
rect them, without performing his promise* On this, the 
doctors agreeing that the bot^ ought'to be censured, the 
oetisore was accordingly passed Sept^ 1, and immediately 
puhiished, with the title of Censura S, Facultatis Theo- 
logicse, &c* ■ The Censure of the sacred Faculty of the 
Clergy at Paris, upon a hook entitled Theological Sum*' 
marj of F. Francis Garasse/' The sentence was to this 
efiect, that the sumntary contained several faeretieal, er¬ 
roneous, scandalous, and rash propositions; several fal¬ 
si cations of passages of Scripture, and of the holy fathers, 
faiiety cited, and wrested from their true sense; and an 
iniinit^ number of expressions unfit to be written or read 
by Christians and divines* 

This sentence was perfectly agreeable to the abbot of 
St. Cyranos critique, which, after many hindrances raised 
by the Jesuits, came out the same year, entitled, ** A 
Collection of the faults and capital falsities contained in the 
Theological SnmroaTy of F, Francis Garasge ♦,'* In answer 
to which, our author wrote, Avis touchant Ta refutation, 
Ac. Advice concerning the refutation of the Theological 
Summary of Garasse/^ This came out also before the 
rad of the year, and concluded the dispute between tho 
t^o combatants in particular. But the two orders of Jesuits 
and Jansenista in general, of wEiom these were r^peclively 
the,champions, grew from the consequences of it, into 
such an implacable hatred and animosity against each other, 
as seemed not be extinguisbaUe by ordinary means* With 
respect to Garasse, the Jesuits used some kind of prudence. 
They did not obstinately persist in supportitig him, but 
banished him to one of their houses at a great distance 
from Paris, where he was heard of no more* This punish-r 
inent, to a man of his ambitious and busy temper, was 
worse than death. Accordingly, as if weary of such a life, 
when the plague raged violetitiy in Poictiers, in 1631, he 
asked earnestly of his superiors to attend those that were 
seized with it; leave wm granted, and in that charitable 

* foor TTluiiin^ but comnunidi it» oiif^ of Ili« mofli nioful 

filTit Qiilj W4fre printHi, anJ an bookt ■ EDau can read^ CAjH'iriaM^ If he 
abridigiTLfuL of tbe fourth; hit nano deiigiif to set up for an author who 
it not tA fih« liUe-pacv^ ahd in tiic pri* a^oea fram miiibfDrititf*aUaiiQQs, cocn* 
Tilcfc prvAaedi he uiniDCi.tlw Damn paHiODi, 
of A lenaodre d« cIusk. U ■ yJe re-^ 
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ofHce, catching the contagion, he died among ihe infected 
persona in the hospUa), on the l^th df June that ^yewd 
He is styled by bp. Warburton, in his Commentary on 
the Essay on Man,** an eminent casuUt.^ 

GARCILASSO, or Garcias Lasso or la Veoa, a cole* 
brated Spanish poet, was born of a noble family at Toledo, 
in or 1503. His father was a counsettor of state to 
Ferdinand and IsabeHa, and employed by them on several 
important negociation^, paiticukrly in an embassy to pope 
Alexander VL Garcilasso was educated near the emperor 
Charles V. who had a particular regard for bim, and took him 
with him in his military expeditions, where he became as re* 
nowned for bis courage as for his poetry. He accompanied 
that emperor into Germany, Africa, and Provence; and 
it was in this last expedition, in 15$6, that he commanded 
a battalion, when he received a ivoundj of which he died 
at Nice, -^bout three weeks after, aged only thirty-three. 
The wound was made by a stone thrown by a countryman 
from a turret, and falling upon his bead. The Spvnish 
poetry was greatly obliged to Garcilasso, not only for ex¬ 
tending its bounds, but also for introducing new beauties 
into iL He had strong natural talents for poetry ; and lie 
did not fail to improve them by culture, studying the best 
poets ancient and modern. HU poems are full of fire; 
have a nobleness and majesty without affectation; and, 
what is somewhat singular, there is in them a great deal of 
ease, united with much subtilty. Paul Jovius bas not 
scrupled to say that his odes have all the sweetness of Ho* 
race. Though hit imitadons of the ancients may be traced 
llinoughout almost all his works, yet, as they are conspicu¬ 
ous for good taste and harmonious versification, and were 
written amidst many distracting occupations, there can be 
no doubt that he would have gained great celebrity if he . 
bad lived longer The learned grammarian Sanctius baa 
written commentaries upon all his works, and has illustrated 
lum every where with very learned and curious notes. 
They were all printed at Naples in 1664, with this title, 
** Garcilasso de la Vega Obras' Po^tlcas con annotationes 
de Franc. Sanchez,** in Svo. We must not confound this 
poet with another person of the same name, a native of 
Cusco, who wrote in Spanish the History of Florida, and 
that of Peru and the Incas.* 

' Oen, Diet, bjf Bayle.—M^reri.^Niceron, toI. XXXT. 

* Aala«ig BibL Ufap,—Mor«rL 
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GARDEN (Fa4Kcis], better known to the JjnbUc by 
the litle of Loai> Gaadeitstone, was* born' at Edinburgh 
June 94| HU father was Alexand^ Garden^ of 

Tioufi^ an opulent iand>holder !ti Ab'erdceniihire;;.;aiid 
bit nnUher wat Jano^ daughter of sir FrancU Grahtt'Of 
Cullen^ one of the senators of the college of juatic^; Afthr 
' Jpaisttiig through the usual course of liberal education kt 
''School and at the universityp he applied to the study of 
'law os B? profestioti, and in 1744 was admitted a nitmbcr 
eftlw faculty of ad^cates, and called to the Scottish bar. 
In his prootice as an advocate be sOon began to be distin¬ 
guished by aAtiong native rectitude of understandiug; 6y 
that vivacity of apprebensieh and imagination, which Is 
cotnmoniy deitomitiated genius i by mauiy candotir in ar- 
gutneni^ often more persuasive than subtilty and sopbisti* 
ctti artifice} by powers which, with diligence, might easily 
attain to the highest'eminence of the profession^* But the 
sam^ stretigtb, openness, and ardour of mind which dis^ 
tinguished him to advantageously among the pleaders at 
the bar, tended to give him a fondness for the gay enjoy- 
r meiits^of convivial intercourse, which was in some respects 
' tinlavoiirable to his progress in juridical erudition, yet 
without obstructing those promotions to which bis talents 
entitled him. In 1764 he became bb tnajesty^s solicitor, 
and afterwards one of the judges in the courts of session 
and j usticiary, the supreme judicatures, civil and crimfnal, 
for IScotlaiid, Ou this occasion he assumed, according'to 
the usual practice, the title of lord Cardenstone: His 
. place in the court of session he continued to occupy till 
hb'death, but had some years before resigned the office 
of a commissioner of justiciary, arid iu recompense got a 
pension of 200f, per atinutn. Clear discernment, strong 
good sense, conscientious honesty, and amiable 'benevo¬ 
lence, remarkably distinguished bis opinions apd conduct 
as a Judge* , ' 

As he advanced in years, hilmauityj taste, and public 
spirit, became still more eminently the predondhdut 'prin¬ 
ciples iu his mitid. He pitted the condiiion'oF the pea¬ 
santry, depressed rather by their igti onnce of the' most 
skilful modes of labour, and by their remoteness ffoM'the 
sphere'of improvement, than by rthy tyrabuy or extortion 
of their- landlords. He admired, protected, and cultivated 
the fine arts* He was the ardent vbtSu^ of political liberty, 
and friendly to every thing tba4 'proibtfe'd a rational ame- 
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lior^iion of public occQnoinyj tbe ^p^ocipletf/Of; go- 
ToniEnem* In 1762 he piurcbaaed 
CO. Kincardine* Within a feir years^her he began at¬ 
tempt a plan of the mcMt Itbetal, iippr^^veti^ent of the value 
of this estate^ by an extension of.th^ village, of {kaufcnce- 
kirk, adjoining. He offered leases of small farm^t of 
ground for building upoUf which were -to^;ia^t for the teim 
of one hundred years; and of JArbich tt|e condition^ 
extremely inviting to the. labourers and ^ iradeAm^^ of .the 
surrounding countiy^ These offers were ^gejly liatened 
to; and being more desirous to make the. attempt beue^ 
(icial to the country than profitable to himself, be was ip* 
duced within a few years to reduce his ground-renta to 
one half of the original rate* Weavers, joinery shoe- 
makers^ and other artizans in a considerable number, re¬ 
sorted to settle in the risihg village* His lordship^s ear- 
neatne^for the success of his project, and to,promote the 
prosperity of the people whom he had received under bis 
protection, led him to engage in several undertakings, by 
the failure ol' which be iiicurred considerable loisea Pro^ 
jects of a print-field, and of manufactures of linen and of 
. stockings, attempted with sanguine bopesio the new village, 
and chiefiy at bis lordship’s risk and expence, misgave, in 
such a manner as might well have dispirited a man of less 
steady and ardent philanthropy* But the village stiU con¬ 
tinued to advance under bis lordship's eye end fostering care. 
In 1779 he procured it to be erected into a burgh of barony, 
having a magUtracy, an annual fair, and a weekly market. 
He provided In U a good inn for the reception of travellers, 
and furnished it with a library for their amusement, the 
only one of the kind probably in either kingdom* We re- 
jnember, likewise, an Al^unti in which fvere many inge- 
' nious contributions, both in prose and verse, by thj& Ute* 
rati of Scotland. He inviLed an artist fpr drawing, from 
the continent, to settle at Laurencekirk. He had at 
■ length the pleasure of seeing a considerable Linen^manu- 
.factory fixed in it; and before his dcuth he sa# his plan 
of improving the condition of the. labourers,^ by the forma¬ 
tion of a new village af LaufenceHitk, crowned* with 
ces8 beyond bb. most aangulne hopes* He' bta<i acknow¬ 
ledged in a memoir .conc/erning thb village, 'Fl'ljat he had 

tried in some measure, a variety^ the pleasure? ^hlch man¬ 
kind pursue ; but relispfd.'^any.jso mneb as the plca- 
^re arbing from the progress of hb village/’ 
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In ITSSt bj die death of a brotbert be became pos^ 
sesaed of tbe fooiily esiatesf worth about 3000 /, a year, 
which not only enabled him to pursue his uaual course of 
liberality, but to seek relief from the ^wing infirmidea 
of his agc> by a partial relaxation from business^ which ho 
determined to employ in travel. Accordingly, he set out in 
Sept. 17S6^ and performed the tour of France, Geneva^ 
^wisserland, the Netherlands, and Italy, and after three 
3 'earf, returned to his native country, with a large colUc-* 
lion uf objects of natural historyi and specimens of the 
hue arts. His last years were spent in the discharge of 
the duties of his office as a judge ; in performiTig many ge¬ 
nerous offices of beuevoteiice and humanity, and in pro^ 
moting the comfort of bis tenants. As an amuseoient for 
the last two or three years of bis life, he revised some of 
tlie light fugitive pieces, tn which be had itidulged the 
gaiety of his fancy in his earlier days i and a smal^olume 
was published under the title of “ Miscellanies Tp prose 
and verse,’’ in which the best pieces are upon good au¬ 
thority ascribed to lord Gardeostone, He revised also the- 

Memorandums’’ which he bad made upon his travels, 
and two volumes of them were published during his life¬ 
time, under the title of ** Travelling Memorandums," con¬ 
taining a number of ititeresting observations, criticiams, 
and anecdotes^ A third volume appeared after his death, 
with an account of him, from which we have borrowed the- 
greater part of this article. His lordship died July 22, 
1793, deeply regretted by his friends and by his country. 
Hia last publication was “ A Letter to the Inhabitants of 
Laurencekirk,” containing much salutary advice.' 

GARDINER (James), a brave officer of the army, and 
not less celebrated for bis piety, was born at Garriden, iu 
Linlithgowshire, in Scotland, Jau. 10, 11387-3. He was 
the son of captain Patrick Gardiner, of the family of Tor- 
woodhead, by Mrs. Mary Hodge, of the family of Glads- 
mnir. His family was military, bis father, his uncle by 
the mother’s side, and lits elder brother, all fell in battle. 
He was educated at the school of Linlithgow, but was mqw 
removed from it, owing to his early zeal to follow his fa¬ 
ther’s profesiiion. At the age of fourteen he bad an 
sign’s commissioii in the Dutch service, in which he coa- 

^ lire pnCcrfl to hfi MeEnDraQ3Ha)ih.*--3iiic1ait’e StitHlictl Bcpoilp.^—(BeigV 
^kippIvnoDit to ih^ Encjfilfrpeilia Britautijce. 
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iinued until i702 ; when he received the same from queen 
Atme, and being present at the battle of Ramillies, in hb 
nineteenth year, was-severely wounded and taken prisoner 
by the French* He was carried to a convent, where be 
resided until hb wound was cured ; and soon after was ex¬ 
changed, In 1706 he obtained the rank of lieutenant, and 
after several intermediate promotions^ was appointed ma- 
jor of a regiment commanded by the earl of Stair, in whose 
family he resided for several years* In January 1730, he 
was advanced to the rant of lieutenant-colonel in the same 
regiment, in which he coiititined until April 1743, when 
he received a colonelb commission over a regiment of 
dragoons. During the rebellion in Scotland, in 174J, his 
regiment being in that country, and the rebel army ad¬ 
vancing to Edtnburgb, he was ordered to march, with the 
utmost expedition to Dunbar, which he didj and that hasty 
retreat,#vith the news soon afterwards received of the 
surrender of Edinburgh to the rebels, struck a visible 
panic into the forces be commanded* This affected his 
gallant mind ao much, that on the Thursday before the 
battle of Preston-paos, be intimated to an ofhcer of con¬ 
siderable rank, that he expected event would be as it 
proved j and to a person who visited him, be said, ** 1 
cannot influence the conduct of others as 1 could wish j 
hut I have one life to sacrifice to my country’s safety, and 
I shall not spare it,” On Friday Sept. 20th, the day be¬ 
fore the fatal battle, when the whole ariny was drawn up, 
about noon, the colonel rode through the ranks of his re*- 
giment, and addressed them in an animated manner, to 
exert themselves with courage in defence of their country* 
They seemed much affected by bis address, and expressed 
a very ardent desire of attacking the enemy immediately i 
a desire in which he, and another gallant officer of dis¬ 
tinguished rank, would have gratified them, had it been 
in their power, but their ardour and their advice were over¬ 
ruled by the strange conduct of the commander-in-chief, 
sir John Cope, and therefore all that colonel Gardiner 
could do, was to spend iheTemainder of the day in making 
as good a disposition as the circumsunces would allow. He 
continued all night under arms, wrapped up in his cWk, 
and slieltered under a rick of barley which happened to 
be in the field* By break of day the army was roused by 
the noise of tlie approach of the rebels; and the attack 
was made before sun-rise. Ai soon as the enemy cam* 
VOL. XV. T 
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wUhin gun*sbot, they comnicncetl a furious fire; aiui the 
dragoons which constituted the left wing immediately fled^ 
The colonel at the begintiiog of the attack, which lasted 
hut a few minutes, received a ball in his left breast, which 
made him. give a sudden spring in hU saddle; upon which 
his servant, who had led the horse, wouVd have persuaded 
him to retreat I but he aald il was only a hesh-wound, and 
fcuglu on, though he presently after received a shot in 
Ihs right thigih The cnlotiel was for a few moments sop^ 
ported by his men, and particularly by about fifteen dra¬ 
goons, who stood by him to the last; but after a faint 
fire, the regiment in general was seized with a panic ; and 
tliough their colonel and some olher brave officers did 
what they could to rally them, they at last took to a pre¬ 
cipitate flight* Just in the moment when colonel Gardiner 
seemed to be making a patif^e to deliberate what duty re¬ 
quired him to do in such a circumstance, be sawsa party 
of the foot fighting bravely near him, without an oftlcer to 
lead them, on which he rode up to them immediately, and 
cried out aloud, Fire on, my lads, and fear nothing,*’ 
As he had uttered these words, a Highlander advanced 
towards him with a scythe fastened to a long pole, with 
which he gave liim such a deep wound in his riglit ariu, 
that his sword dropped from his hand, and several others 
cuining about him at the same time, while he was tlius 
dreadfully entangled wlih that savage weapon, be was 
dragged from his horse. The moment he fell, another 
Highlander gave him a stroke either with a broad-sword, or a 
Lochaber axe, on the hiiuler part of the head, which was the 
nmrtal blow. All that his faithful servant, John Forster, 
who furnished this account, saw further at this time, was, 
that as his hat was falling off, he took it in his left hand, 
waved it as a signal for him to retreat, and added, which 
were the last words he ever heard him speak, Take care 
of' yourself*" The servant immediately fled to a mill, 
about two miles distant, where he changed his dress, and 
disguised like a trtiller*s servant, returned with a cart about 
two hours after the engagCLueut. He found his master not 
only jiLundered of his watch and other things of value, but 
even stripped of his upper garments and boots* He was, 
however, still breathing, and from appearances, not ako- 
gother inseusible. lit this condition he was conveyed to 
the church of Tranent, and from tliat to the clergy man*a 
house, where he expired about eleven o’clock in the fore- 
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kioon^ Saturday Sept*. 21 ^ 1745, The rebeU entered Lk 
house before he was earned oS from the field, and plun¬ 
dered iL Hk remains were interred on the Tuesday fol¬ 
lowings, Sept 24, at the parish church of Tranent Even 
hk enemies spoke honourably of him, and seeing to join 
in lamenting the fall of so brave and so worthy a man. 
Nor was it for bravery only that colonel Gardiner was dis¬ 
tinguished* He was perhaps one of the most piotia men of 
his age and country. He was, says his biographer, in the 
most amazing manner, without any religious opportunity, 
or peculiar advantage, deliverance, or amiction, reelaimed 
on a sudden, in the vigour of life and health, from a life 
of licentiousness, not only to a steady course of regularity 
and virtue, but to high devotion, and strict, though uu^ 
affected sanctity of manners. All this is amply illustrated 
in Dr. Doddridge's welUknown life of this gallant hero,. 
whose death was as much a loss, aa the cause of it, the 
battle of Preston-pans, was a disgrace to his countryi 
111 July 1726, Col Gardiner married lady Frances Fr- 
skine, daughter to David fourth earl of Buchan, by whom 
he had thirteen children, five only of which survived their 
father, two sous and three daughters,’ 

GARDINER (Richard), an English divine, a native of 
Hereford, where be was born in 1591, was educated at 
the school there, and became a student of Christ-church, 
Oxford, about 1607. After taking hts degrees in arts, he 
entered into holy orders, and was noted for a queunt sin¬ 
gularity ilk hU manner of preaching, ^ing James L being 
much pleased with a speech which be bad delivered before 
him in the Scotch tone, when he was deputy-orator, gave 
lilm the reversion of the next canonry of Christ-church ; 
into which he was installed, on the death of Dr, Thomas 
Thornton, in 1629 ; and taking his degrees in divinity the 
following year, he was made one of the chaplains in ordi^ 
nary to king Charles L. In 1643 he was ejected from his 
canonry by the parliamentaty visitors, and lived obscurely 
in Oxford, until the restoration, when he was re-inatated 
in his staff, and from Uiat time devoted the probts of it to 
charitable uses, with some benefactions to his relations, 
and to Christ-churchy He published several sermons, par¬ 
ticularly' a volume containing sixteen, Lond. 1659, Svo/ 
2, Specimen Oratorium," Lon<k 1653, containing son]^ 

t Dt/ddri4fa^g Lit* Oardiur, lad fuural String 
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of bb university orations. Tbis was reprinted in 1657, 
and in 1662, with addhional orations and letters. There 
were subsequent editions printed at Oxford in 1668 and 
1675, yet the book is very scarce. He died Dec. 20, 
1670, and was.buried in Chmt-churcb cathedral, with 
an elegant Latin epiiapbj written at the desire of his exe¬ 
cutors, hy Dr. 8outh, who succeeded hicn in his canonry.^ 

GARDINER (STEPUE>i), bishop of Winchester, and 
cbancellor of England, was the illegitimate soti of Dn 
l^ionel WoodviU or WydviUe, dean of Exeter, and bishop 
of Salisbury, brother to Elizabeth, queen consort to Ed^- 
ward IV.* He was born in 1483, at Bury St. Edmonds, in 
SufFolkp and took bis name froin hU reputed lather whom 
his mother married, though in a menial situation, to coii- 
ceal the inconuneiice of the bishop. After a proper edu¬ 
cation at school, he was sent to Trinity-hall, in Cambridge^ 
where pursuing bis studies with diligence, he soon ob> 
tained reputation by the quickness of his parts, and was 
particularly distinguished for his elegance in writing and 
speaking Latin, as well as for his uncommon skill in the 
Greek language In the former he made Cicero his pat¬ 
tern, and became so absolute a master of his style, as to 
be charged with afTectation in that reaped. With these 
attainments in classical learning, he applied himself to 
the civil and canon law i and took his doctor's degree in 
the hrst of these, in 1520; in the latter, the following 
year; and it is said, was the same year elected master of 
his college. 

But His views were &r from being confined to the uni¬ 
versity. He had some time before been taken into the 
family of the duke of Norfolk, and thence into that of 

S Mr. Lo(}ge ^1^ Aufl't’lkj irkln a diatincUbn of ■ bardf f { 

IlniOD't MS5i in the Bodleian library, aii^l at lait they impaLnl with Lh< 
with inore probability makti him a arnts of tbere^ uf Wmij:heater witliuiit 
youDg^ eom of ut Thomas Gardioer, the Strype^w Meawriaiiif 

knt< Uie represenUtive of avoryan- rot. Iti. Before that timif be ueuallj 
cleat faniiLy in Lineaihire. Lodge’i went by the tiame of 

rol. L p. 103, But thi* I Iceland complimentf him on t]ii» 
cffntradicti all limvifeT acoowoti, and account, in a pcieB addrceead to brio 
learoi ut at a losa to uDnjttcliirv why by the tume of Stephen Qardiuer, in 
ha wnt in early life oUgn oalled Dr. the r[quo of which he Fotelelt Kinij tbol 
Blepbeoa. hit bmw wOMld be honoured with a 

f Viz. Ganliner^ but thli wa* not mitra; a pmof that hii turnamc wat 
done till aBer he became bithop of at Irait j^iren him by othen before bo 
WincKetUrt wben he anumed the wa^ a bithop. Lelaod's Encookt UlaaU^ 
amu of the Girdineia cf Glcuufuird, in Viror. p. 4!^. 

I Aik. Ox. vol, Brit VI. p. 3^i3. 
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cardinal Wolsej, who made him his secretary. This post he 
now held, and it proved the foundation of hjs rise at court. 
The cardinal having projected the treaty of alliance 
with Francis 1. in I5:i5, employed his secretary to draw 
up the plan, and the king coming to his house at More-* 
park, in Hertfordshire^ found Gardiner busy at this work. 
He looked at it, liked the performance extremely well, 
tlm performer^’s conversation better, and his fertility in the 
tnveution of expedients best of alli and from this time 
Gardiner was admitted into the secret of affairs^ and en¬ 
tirely confided in, both by the king and his first minister. 
He received a public mark of that confidence in J527^ 
when he was sent to Rome, in order to uegociate the ar* 
dnous business of Henry's divorce from queen Katharine. 
Edward Fox, provost of King's^coUege, in Cambridge, 
went with him ou thb embassy; but Gardiner was the 
chief, being esteemed the best civilian in England at this 
time f and having been admitted into the king's cabinet- 
council for this affair, he is styled in the cardinal's cre¬ 
dential letters to the pope, primary secretary of the 
most secret counsels," He was now in such favour with 
the cardinal, that, in these very Letters, he called Gar^ 
diner the half of himself, " Dimidium sut/' than whom 
none was dearer to him. He wrote that Gardiner should 
unlock his [the cardinars] breast to the pope^ who, in 
hearing him speak, be might think he heard the cardinal 
himself. The successful issue of this embassy in obtaining 
a new commission, directed to the cardinals Woisey and 
Campejus, as well as Gardiner's address in the negociation, 
may be seen in the general histories of England. We 
shall only notice one particular not mentioned there, which 
is his success in disposing Campejus to make a tour to 
England. This requiring some extraordinary manage¬ 
ment, Gardiner took it upon himself ^ and having put every 
thing requisite to set the affair in a proper light at home, 
into the hands of his colleague Fox, dispatched him to 
carry the account to the king, who joined with Anne Bo-- 
leyo in applauding the ingenuity, intrepidity, and in¬ 
dustry of the new minister. 

*■ Ther« it a letter fmm tbti tvdj to 700 Ibr nay letter, whernn t peroeiire 

«iirne|ofiaiOriB iht Paper-o0|«i cup- the williDg end feithful miitd ro«t hare 

posed tg bewnUen en thie ocoiiion. to do me plemtre,*’ &c* Set tbc 
which brguia, ** |dr. hiepheoi, 1 llieiih whole in 6bf. Brit, 
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But the loudest in tits pj-aises was the cardinal, in whose 
private business Gardiner had reconciled the pope to the 
endowment of his two colleges at Oxford and Ipswich^, 
out of the revenues of the dissolved lesser monasteries* 
This added to the rest, made such an impression upon the 
cardinal's mind, that crj;ing oUt, O inestimable treasure 
and jewel of this realm?** he desired Fox to remark those 
words, and insert them in his letter* There was still ano* 
ther instance of Gardiner's abilities and attachiuetit to 
Wolsey, which had its share in exciting this burst of ad¬ 
miration. During the course of this embassy, the pope 
falling dangerously illj the cardinal set all his engines to 
work, to secure the keys provisionally to himself, in case 
of a new election, and the suffrages of one-third part of 
the cardinals were procured for him. He dispatched orders 
immediately to provide that those cardinals should be 
withdrawn to a place of safety, and should there declare 
him pope, though the majority should appear against him; 
assuring his own party, that they should be vigorously sus¬ 
tained by king Henry and his allies. This scheme, how** 
ever, was rendered abortive by the recovery of Clement 
VII. but the pains taken in it by the cardinal's agents, 
among whom Gardiner had at lea^ an equal share, could 
not fail to be highly pleasing to him* In the event, in¬ 
deed, the king bad most feason to be satisfied with his mi¬ 
nister, who gave his opinion that all solicitations at Home 
would be lost time; the pope, in hts judgment, being 
immoveable in the resolution to do nothing himself; though 
he might not improbably be brought to confirm sucli a 
sentence as bis majesty could draw from the legates f* 
Henry, fully persuaded in the issue of the sincerity and 
judgtiient of this advice, recalled Gardiner, resolving to 
nuke use of his abilities in managing the legamine 
court f. 

During his residence at Rome, he had among other 
things obtained some favours at that court for bishop Nix 
of Norwich, who on his return rewarded him with the 
archdeaconry of Norfolk, in 1529; and this probably was 

* O^ntiDfr aoJ Foi were the ottiere writitn at the same tSin«t at 

font OQ whom the cerdmaL chiefly re- even taler. 

lied for feeing tile plMb of ibeifi mof- } The king did not tufler thr pro^ 
niScent found*Uoof. SLrype. eeMins* to begun before the ear- 

f Tho whole Iciter J$ iiMertcd in the dinnlf till OardiDtr’t retun* BuntfCt 
Urit. 9 x ap mstanee of Geridi- HiflL, of Heforai. voL IL 
uer^s eJcgept Ju nbuve 
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the first prcferTnetit he obtamed in the church. In truth, 

must be oi^ned that his merit as a ilivine did not entitle 
him to any extraordinary expectations that way, but as he 
made bis Arst entrance into business in a civil capacity^ so 
he continued to^exercise and improve his talents iu state 
adatrsj which gave him an opportunity of rendering him¬ 
self useful, and in a manner necessary bo the king; who 
soon after his arrival, took him from Wolsey, and declared 
him secretary of stale* Thus introduced into the ministry 
at home, besides the ordinary business of his office, and 
the large share he is said to have had in the administration 
of aifairs in general, he was particularly advised with by 
the king in that point which lay nearest to his bean; and 
wiien cardinal Canipejus declared that the cause of the di-* 
vorce wa» evoked to Rome, Gardiner, in conjunction with 
Fox the almoner, found out Crannier, and discovering his 
opinion, introduced him to his majesty, whom they thus 
icnabled to extricate himself out of a difficulty then con¬ 
sidered as insuperable. 

As this step proved the ruin of Wolsey, in his distress 
he applied to his old servant the secretary, who on this 
occasion is said by the writer of his life in the Biog. Bri« 
tannica, to have afforded an eminent proof of his gratitude, 
in soliciting his pardon ; which was followed to three days 
by Ills restoration to his archbishopric, and 60U0^* sent 
him, be«jides plate and furniture for his house and cbapeL 
]i is certain, however, that Gardiner did not interpose be¬ 
fore Wolsey had supplicated him more than once in the 
most hiunUle manner, to intercede for him, and it h equally 
certain that Gardiner did not risk much in applying to the 
king, who for some time entertained a considerable regard 
for ilie fallen Wolsey* Gardiner also, at the cardinal’s 
recommendation, in 1530 , introduced the provosl of Be¬ 
verly to the king, who received him graciously, and shewed 
him that he was his good and gracious lord, and admitted 
aiid accepted him as his orator and scholar. Tliese were 
matters of easy management. But the year had not ex¬ 
pired, when the king^s service called the secretary to a 
task of another nature, which was to procure from the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge theiv declaration iu favour of his ma¬ 
jesty’s cause, after Cranmer*8 book should appear in sup¬ 
port of it* In thU most difficult point bis old colleague 
Fox wzs joined wlcli him ; and they spared no pains, ad¬ 
dress, or artifice in ^compiishing it* To make amends 
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for such an unreserved compliance with the royal \vill, a 
door was presently opened hi the church, through whiclv 
by one single step (the archdeaconry of Leicester, into 
which he was installed in the spring of 1531), Gardiner 
advanced to the rich see of Winchester, ^tid was there 
consecrated the November * following* Gardiner was 
Uot, at the time, apprised of the king^s design of confer¬ 
ring on him this rich bishopric; for Henry, in his caprice, 
would sometimes rate him soujidly^ and when be bestowed 
It on him said, 1 have often squared with you, Gardiner, 
but r love you never the worse, as the bishopric 1 give you 
will ponviacc you.'^ As bishop of Wincherster he now as¬ 
sisted in the court when ihe senience, declaring Katharine’s 
piarriage null and void, was passed by Cranmer, May 
32, J533, The same year he weut ambassador lo the 
French king at Marseilles, to discover the desigtis of the 
pope and chat monarch in their interview, of which Henry 
was very suspicious; and upon bis return home, being 
called, as other bishops were, to acknowledge atid defend 
the king's aupremac}^, he readily complied, and published 
his defence for it, with, this title, De vera Ohedientia*’* 
JHia conduct was very uniform in this point, as well as in 
that of the divorce and the subsequent marriage, and he 
acquired great reputation by his writings in defence of 
' theni. 

In 1535, Cranener visiting the sec of Winchester, m 
virtue of his metropolitan jiower, Gardiner disputed that 
power with great warmths Some time afterwards, he re* 
bUDied his embassy to France, where he procured the re¬ 
moval of Pole [lIicu dean of Exeter, afterwards cardinal) 
out of the French domiiitons, having represented him as 
hb master’s bitter enemy; and this was the original roo^ 
of that disagreement between them, which in time became 
public* Before his return this second time, being applied 
to by Cromwell for his opinion about a religious league 
v^th the pmbestant pritices of Germany, he declared him¬ 
self against it, and advised a political alliance, which be 
judged would last longer, as well as answer the king’s ends 
better, if strengthened by subsidies* In 1538 he was sent 
ambassador bo the German diet at Ratisbon, where he in- 
currett tlie suspicion of holding a secret correspondence 

* Eefistr* Centumr* He bad n&- corporstfed LL. D* »t Oxroind, October 
aifned the artr1idi;aeonry of Leieesier pf«eedk|{. Atbeo. Ojron* VoJ, 1 . 
in the end of Se|iteziilKr, and been tp- 15 #- 
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with the pope. Whaterer truth there may be in this 
ctmrge, it is certain tiiat Lambert this year was brought to 
the stake by his itiitigatioOf for denying the real presence 
in the sacrament. This instance of a sanguinary temper 
was then shown before the statute of the six articles was 
enacted; a law on which many were put to death, and 
which he undeniably framed and promoted in the house of 
Lords to the utmost extent of his infiuence^ This act passed 
in 1540; and the tirst person condemned by It, and burnt 
i[i Smtthheld, the same year, was Robert fornes, who at 
his death declared his suspician of Gardiner's having a 
hand In Upon the death of Crcmwell, his rival long 

in the king's favour, the university of Cambridge, where 
he still held his mastership of Trinity-hall, chose liim their 
vice-chancellor; and in return he shewed his sense of it 
by an assiduity io his ofhee among them, and a warm 2 eal 
to assist them oti all occasions with his interest at court; 
which, os Luug as the siinshiiie of any signal service lasted, 
was very good. But in this, his case, like other courtiers, 
was f^uhfect to the sudden vicissitudes of light and shade 
which so remarkably uhecquered the series of that reign ; 
and this minister was no more excepted than liis fellows 
from complying with those conditions of ministerial great* 
ness, which were indispensable as long as Henry sat at the 
helm ; and, though he tells ms ttmself that, after the king 
had let him into the secret, that he could look sour and 
talk roughly, without meaning much harm, he ever after 
bore tliose sallies with much less anxiety, and could stand 
a royal rattling pretty well t > y^t this was only sometimes, 
and on some occasions. For upon others, we dud him sub¬ 
mitting to very disagreeable supplications and expressions 
of deep humility, and great sense of his failings, directly 
contrary to the convictions of lib own conscience and un- 
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fuob A itQfm of wonJi ei t|nUa 
foauded him; but beRue they parted^ 
the kin^ took bim Into 1i» chimbctt 
and told him, that Jus wm indeed very 
*nsryj ^ partieolarty with hlni, 
tboD^ he bad iiiod him lOi becaase 
he could not Ulie quite io much liberty 
with the earl. Sec hifl letter to SoiDtr- 
let io Ftw** AsU and blonaBuciti^ 
ia Bloj; Brit, 
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derstanding, Of'tbb we have the following remarkaUle 
instacicef 

^ The biahop had for his secretary a relation of his own 
name, Gardinef, who, in sonie conferences with Frytli the 
martyr, had acquitted himself so well that they were 
judged fit for the public view** Tins young clergyman 
was much in his master's favour, yet he fell under a pro* 
aecution upon the act of supremacy ; and being very oh- 
stinnte, was eKecuted as a traitor, March 7, 154-4* This 
vras made an engine against the bishop by his enemies, who 
whispered the king that he was very likely of his secretary's 
opinion, notwithstanding all be had written ; and that if 
he was once in the Tower, matter enough would come out 
against him* On this suggestion, his majesty consented 
to his proposed imprisonment* But the bishop being in¬ 
formed of it in time, repaired immediately to court j con* 
fessed all that his majesty h&d charged him with, whatever 
it was; and thus, by complying with the king's humour, 
and shewing the deepest concern for real or pretended 
failings, obtained full pardon, to the great mortification of 
his enemies* We have selected this instance from oiatiy 
others of a similar nature, all whicli are evident proofs of 
Gardiner’s want of honest and sound principle, because it 
may be of use in discovering his real principles upon the 
subject of the supremacyf which will at last be found to 
be nothing more, in fact, than an engine of his political 
craft* It has indeed been alleged in his behalf, that he 
was not always so servile and ready an instrument of the 
king's will, especially upon the matter of the supremacy, 
and Strype publishes (Memorials, voL I* p* 215) a letter in 
the Cottonian library, which Gardiner wrote to the king in 
consequence of his majesty's being angry with him for ap¬ 
proving some sentiments in a book that «eemed to impugn 
his supremacy* But if this letter, as Sirype conjectures, 
was written about 1535, this was the time when the king 
had some thoughts of a reconciliation with the see of 
Home, and of returning the supremacy to the pope, which 
being very well known lo Gardiner, might encourage hini 
to speak with the more freedom on that subject* Gardiner, 
than whom no man seems to have more carefully studied 
the king's temper, was not accustomed to look upon him-' 

* The title or thij piece ia^ ** A Let^ mtjr 9«e the demeanour and Hcresjr of 
ter nf a youn^ gentlemiD tiantHl aiau John FryU)* lately burnt, See*'* 
ter Gvrniaa Gardiner, wherein nen 
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Belf undcite because be soiBetimes received such netted 
of bis majesty^s displeasure as threw some other coumers 
into the most dreadful apprehensions. This knowledge 
and his artful use of it taught him to seek bis own safety, 
in taking a share with others, in the divorce of Anne of 
Cleves, and that of queen Catherine Howard ; the first of 
whichj if we consider bis skill in the law, must have been 
against his conscience, and the second as much against his 
inclination, on account of his attachment to that noble 
family. The same regard for himself might also, had be 
been in the kingdom at the time, have led him to take a 
part against queen Anne Boleyn, sir Thomas More, and 
bishop P'isher, 

Ail his sagacity, subtlety, and contrivance, however, 
were not sufBcient to save him from a cloud, which shewed 
itself in the close of this reign ; a change which might be 
attributed to the unsteadiness of the master, were there 
not facts stifhcient to throw the imputation in some mea* 
sure upon the servant. Certain it is, though upon what 
particular provocation U not known, timt he engaged 
deeply in a plot against the life of Cranmer; which being 
discovered and dispersed by the king, bis majesty, fully 
satisfied cif the arcubisbop'^s innocence, left all his enemies, 
and among the rest Gardiner, to his mercy. The malice, 
though forgiven by Cranmer, cdtinot be supposed to -be 
forgotten by Henry- But this did not hinctev him from 
making ust? of this willtug servant, against his last queen, 
Katharine Parr. That lady, os well as her preceding part¬ 
ners of the royal bed, falling under her coiison's distaste, 
he presently thouglit of a prosecution for heresy ; upon 
which occasion he singled out Gardiner, whose inclinationB 
that way were well known, as a proper person for his pur¬ 
pose to consult with. Accordingly the minister listened 
to his master^a suspicions, improved lik jealousies, and 
cast the whole into the form of articles; which being signed 
by die king, it was agreed to send Katherine to the Tower, 
But she had the address to divert the storm from breaking 
upon her head, and to throw some part of it upon her per¬ 
secutors, The paper of the articles, being entrListcd to 
chancellor Wriothesly, was dropt out of hia bosom, and 
carried to her; and she, with the help of this discovery to 
her royal consort, found charms enough left to dispel bis 
suspicions; the result whereof was, severe reproaches to 
the chancellor, and a rooted displeasure to the bishop, in- 
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iiomtich that tlie king would never liee his face afterwards. 
Hm behuYiour tn him corresponded with that resentment. 
In the draught of his tnajesty^a wilh before hia departure 
ou his last expedition to Erancef the bishop's name was 
inserted among his executors and counsellors to prince 
Edward, But after tbis^ when the will came to be drawn 
afresh, he was left out; aud though sir Anthony Brown 
moved the king twice, to put his name as before into it, 
jet the motion was rejected, with this remark, that ** if 
be (Gardiner) was one, he would trouble them all, and 
tliey should never be able to rule hico.^' Besides this, 
when the king saw him once with some of the privy-coun¬ 
sellors, he shewed his dislike, and asked his business, 
which was, to acquaint hU majesty with a benevolence 
granted by the clergy : the king called him immediately 
to deliver his message, and having received it, went away, 
Burnet assigns Gardiner's known attachment to the I^or- 
folk family for the cause of this disgrace; but, whatever 
wm the cause, or whatever usage be met with on other 
occasions, tliia justice is undeniably due to him, that he 
liver shewed a high respect to his master's memory, and 
cither out of policy or gratitude, lie always spoke and 
wrote of him with much detercnce* 

In this unhinged situalion be stood when Edward Vf, 
ascended the throne; and his hehavionr under the ifon 
more than justified the father's censure upon the unruli- 
iiChs of his temper. Being prevented from disturbing the 
council within doors, he opposed all their measures with- 
out> The reformation was the great object of this rejgn ; 
and that, as planned by Craiuuer, he could not by any 
condescension of the archbishop be brought to approve, 
or even to acquiesce in. He coiidemoed the diligence in 
bringing it on as too hasty, which would cause a miscar¬ 
riage; observing, that under a minority, all should he 
kept quiet, and for that reason no alterations attempted; 
and this served him also for a ground to oppose the war 
with Scotland, as too hazardous and ex pensive* From the 
same principle, be no sooner heard of the intended royal 
visitation, than he raised objections to it: he both ques¬ 
tioned its legality, ai^d censured its imprudence as ao in¬ 
novation; aUedglng that it trould tend to weaken the pre¬ 
rogative as assumed by Henry, in the eyes of the meanest, 
when they saw all done by tl>e king’s power as supreme 
bead of the church (on the due use of which all reforma- 
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nothing at all, and ihe protector, being absent, not mticb 
more. Tt^^se, however, were word& onj^, and he did not 
stop there; for when thehomilte^ and injunctions for that 
visitation were published, he insisted, on the perusal of 
them, that he could not comply with them, though at the 
expence of losing hk bishopric; asserting, at the same 
time, that all their proceedings were framed against the 
law both of God and the king, of the danger of which, he 
said, he was well apprized. 

Upon his coming to London he was called before the 
council, Sept, 25, J54T; and there refusing to promise 
either to receive the homilies, or pay obedience to the 
visitors, if they came into his diocese, he w^aa committed 
close prisoner to the Fleet. Some days after, he was sent 
for to the deanery of St. Paul's by Crantner, who, with 
cither bishops, discoursed in defence of the homily upon 
justincation ; whicli he had censured, as excluding charity 
from any share in obtaining it. The archbishop proceeded 
to apologize for Erasmuses “ Paraphrase on the New Tes¬ 
tament,^* as the best extant; which, being ordered by the 
injunctions to be set up in all churches, had been objected 
to by Gardiner. His grace, seeing no hopes from argu¬ 
ments, which made no impression, let fall some words uC 
bringing him into the privy-council, in case of his concur¬ 
rence with them ; but that loo having nu effect, he Wf\s 
remanded to the Fleet, where he continued till tlie parlia¬ 
ment broke up, Dec. 24, and then was set at liberty by 
the general act of amne^y, usually passed on the accession 
of a prince to the throne. He was never charged with any 
offence judicially, every thing being done in virtue of that 
extent of prerogative whicli had been assumed by Henry 
VIII. which was thought necessary for mortifying the pre¬ 
late's haughty temper, as well as to vindicate tbeir pro-^ 
ceedings from the contempt he had shewn them. 

After his discharge he went to lik diocese; and, tbaugh 
he opposed, as much as possible, the uew establi^ihment 
in its first proposal, yet now it was settled by act of par¬ 
liament, he knew how to conform ; which he tint only did 
himself, but took care that others should da the same. 
Yet he no sooner returned to town tiian he received an 
order, which brought him again before the council; 
where, after some rough treatment, he was directed not 
to stir from his house till he went to give satishurtion in a 
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sermon, to be preached before the king and court in si 
public audience; fur the matter of whidi he wa& directed 
both wbat he should^ and what he should not say, by sir 
Wiliiam CeciL He did not refui^e to preachy which waa 
done on St, Veter's day; but so coutrarily to the purpose 
required*, that he was seat to tlie Tower the next day, 
JunO 30, J 543, where he was kept close prisoner for a year. 

But his afliairs soon after put on a more pleasing conn- 
tcnaDce. Wlieii the protector's fall was pro fee ted, Gar¬ 
diner was deemed a necessary implement for the purpose ; 
his head and baud were both employed for bringing it about, 
ami the original draught of the articles was made by him. 
Upon this change in the council he bad such assurances 
of bis liberty, and entertained so great hopes of it, that it 
is said he provided a new suit of clothes in order to keep 
that festival; but in all this he was disappointed ; his first 
application for a discharge was treated with contempt by 
the council, who laughing said, ** the bishop had a plea¬ 
sant liead^'* for revvarfl of which, they gave him leave to 
remain five or six weeks longer in prison, without any 
notice taken to him of bU message. Nor did the lordj^ 
shew any regard to his next address: and he had been 
almost two years in tlie 7'ower, when tiie protector, re-^ 
stored to that high ofHce, went with others by virtue of an 
order of council, June 1550, to confer with him in tJmt 
place. In this conference they proposed to release him 
upon his submission for what was past, and promise of 
obedience for the future, if he would also subscribe the 
new settlement in religion, with the king's complete power 
and supremacy, though under age ; and the abrogation of 
the six articles. He consented to, and actually subscribed, 
ail the condkions except the first, which he refused, in¬ 
sisting on his innocence. The lords used him with great 
kindness, and encouraged him to hope his troubles should 
be quickly ended, and upon thU, seeing also the protector 
among them, he flattered himself with the hopes of being 
released in two days, and in that confidence actually made 
hi&farewell feast. But the contempt he bad at first shewn 
to the council, being still avowed by his refusing to make 
a submission now, was not so readily overlooked. On the 

* Hit rext vat MaUV* wuL 15. rantvmptunualy. Ttht AIS. is cx* 

vlirnce h? Kx^k oocill«iii iit urtuow- lant ia BencH cQllegr I tbimrjj at Cam- 
led ttw khigt luprfivnacy, to desf bfidgr. Ttbiui^t IIUUL Bnt. Utllttn)* 
tbvi of bit oouDcil, wbgm treated p. 
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contrary, this first visit was followed by several other* of 
the like tetkor; which meeting with the same refusal, at 
length the lords Herbert, Fetre, and bishop Ridley, brought 
him new articles^ in which the required acknowledgement^ 
being made more general, runs thus: ** That he had been 
suspected of not approving the ktng'*s proceedings, and 
being appointed to preach, bad not done it as he ouglit to 
have done, and so deserved the king^s displeasure, for 
which he was sorr/;*' and the other articles being enlarged 
were, besides the king^s supremacy, the suppression of 
abbies and chantertes, pilgrimages, masses, and images, 
adoring the sacrament, communion in both kinds, abolish* 
ing the old books, and bringing ia the new book of service, 
with that for ordaining priests and bishops, tiie complete¬ 
ness of the scripture, and the use of it in the vulgar totigiie, 
the lawfulness of clergymen's marriage, and for Erasmus’s 
Paraphrase, that it been on good cort side rat tons or¬ 
dered to be set up in cburchein/’ These being read, he 
insisted first to be released from hts Imprisonment, and 
said that iie would then freely give bis answer^ such as he 
would stand by, and suffer if he did amis*; but be would 
trouble himself with no more articles while he was detained 
in prison, since he desired not to be delivered out of IjIk 
unprisoninent in the way of mercy, but of jutfticc- On 
Jul^ 1^, be was brought before the council, who having 
told liim that they sat by a special commission to judge 
him, asked whether he would subscribe these last article* 
or no ? which he answering in tbe negative, his bishopric 
was sequestered, and he required to conform in three 
months on pain of deprivation. Upon this tbe liberty he 
had before of walking in some open galleries, when the 
duke of Norfolk was not in tbem, was taken from him, and 
he was again shut up in bis chamber. At the expiration of 
the limited time, the bishop still keeping his resolntjon, 
was deprived for disobedience and contempt, by a court of 
delegates, in which Cranmer presided, after a trial which 
last^ from Dec^ 15 to Feb. 14 foMowitig, in iwcnty-foitr 
sessions. He appealed from tbe delegates U> the king , but 
no noLtcc was taken of the court being known to be 
6iial and unappealable. 

In tlie course of the proceedings, Gardiner always be¬ 
haved himself contemptuously toward the judges, Jitid par¬ 
ticularly called tht-in sacramentarians and heretics; on 
which account he was ordered to be rcinoved to a rtjcaner 
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lodging in the Tower j to be attended by one servant onlvi 
cf the iieutenant^s appointment; to imc liis books and 
papers taken from him; to be dejiied pen» ttib, or paper; 
and nobody suffered to visit him. However^ as ha con¬ 
tinued a cioise prisoner here during the rest of Edward's 
reign^ the severity of this order was afterwards mitigated; 
as appears from various pieces written by bim in ll>ts con- 
iiiietnenL He is said to have kept up his npirits and reso¬ 
lution^ and it is not improbable, that he foresaw the great 
alteration in alTatrs which was speedily to take place. The 
first dawning of this began to appear on the demise of king 
Edward, when Mary was publicly prociainied queen July 
iSj 1553* On Aug. 3 she made her solemn entry into the 
Tower, when Gardiner, in the name of himself and his 
fcUoW'prhoners, the duke of Norfolk, ducliess of iSomerset, 
lord Courtney, and others of high rank, made a congra¬ 
tulatory speed 1 to her majesty, who gave thetn a)I their 
liberty. The spokesman took his seat in councit the same 
day, and on the 8th performed the obaequiea for the late 
king in the queen's presence. On the i^th he went to 
Wi nchester-house in Southwark, after a confinement of 
somewhat more tiiaii five years; and was declared chan¬ 
cellor cf England on the 23d. He had the honour of 
crowning the queen Oct. T, and on the 5th opened the 
Iir»t7 parliament in her reign. By thcNe iia^ty steps Gar¬ 
diner roi^e to the prime ministry ; and wan posi^essed at 
thU lime of more power, civil and ecclealasueal, tlum any 
English minister ever enjoy ed, ei^cept bis old inasier car¬ 
dinal Wojsey. He was also re-chosen chanct^llor of Cam¬ 
bridge, and restored to the mastership of 7'fitdty-hall 
there, of which, among his other preferments, he had 
been deprived in the former reign. 

'I'he great and important afiairs transacted under his ad- 
ministiTuign, in bringing about the change in the consti¬ 
tution by queen Mary, are too much the subject of general 
history to be related here. The part that Gardiner acted 
is very well known ; and although from the arrival of car¬ 
dinal Pole in England, he held only the second place in 
aliatrs relating to the church, in matters of civil govern¬ 
ment, his influetice was as great as before, and continued 
without the least diminution to the Ust, By tns advice a 
parliaincnt was summoned to meet in Oct. 1555. As he 
was always a guardian of the revenues of the ecclesiastics, 
both regular and secular^ -he had at this time projected' 
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SD0it acliliUonal security for church and abbey lands. He 
opened the. session with a well-judged speech^ Oct 21^ 
and was there again on the 23d, which was the last time 
of his appearing in that assembly* He fell ill soon after, 
and died Nov. 12, aged seventy-two. His death was occa¬ 
sioned probably by the gout; the lower parts of his body, 
however, being mortified, and smelling offensively, occa¬ 
sion was hence taken to consider the manner of his death 
as a judgment. The report that he was seized with the 
dUury in consequence of the joy with which he was trans^ 
ported on hearing of the martyrdom of Latimer and Ridley, 
has been disproved by the dates of that event, and of his 
illness, in this way. Fok says that when seized with the 
disorder he was put to bed, and died in great torments a 
fortnight afterwards. But^ says Collier, Latimer and Rid¬ 
ley suffered Oct. 16, and Gardiner opened the parliament 
on the 21 St, and was there again on the 23d, and lastly, 
died Nov. 12, not of the dtsnry, hut the gout. The reader 
will determiue whether the disorder might not have been 
contracted on the l€th, and increased by his subsequent 
exertions; and whether upon the whole, Collfer, with all 
his prejudices in favour of popery, which are often very 
thinly disguised, was likely to know more of the matter 
than the contemporaries of Gardiner, Godwin and Parker 
say that he died repeating these words, Erravi cum Petro, 
at non fle^d cum Peiro;'’ L e. “ 1 have sinned with Peter, 
but 1 have not wept with Peter,^’ 

He died at York place, Whitehall, whence hU body was 
removed to a vault in St* Mary Overy^s church, South¬ 
wark ; anti after great preparations for the solemnity, was 
carried for final interment to Winchester cathedral. 

Gardiner, says an excellent modern biographer, was 
one of those motley ministers, half statesman and half 
'ecclesiastic, which were common in those needy times, 
when the revenues of thecliurch were necessary to support 
the servants of the crown. It was an inviduoua support; 
and often fastened the odium of an indecorum on the 
king's ministers; who had, as ministers always have, op* 
position enough to parry in the common course of business; 
and it is very probable that Gardiner, on this very ground, 
has met with harder measure in history, than ho might 
otherwhe have done. He is represented as having nothing 
of a churchman about him but the name of a bishop. He 
had been bred to business from his earliest youth; and wwt 
voL. XV. i; 
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til o CO uglily versed in alt tbe wiles of men, considered 
either as individuals, or embodied in parties. He knew 
alt the modes of access to every foible of the human heart, 
his Own in the mean time was dark, and impenetrable. 
He was a man, “ who,’* as Lloyd qiiaiiitty says, “ was to 
be traced like the fox ; and, like the Hebrew, was to be 
read backwards;*’ and tliough the insidious cast uf iili:; eye 
indicated, that he was alwayis lying in wait, yet his strong 
sense, and persuasive manner, inclined men to believe he 
was always sincere ; as better reasons could hardly be 
given, than be had ready on every occasioiu He was as 
little troubled with sernplea a$ any man, who thought it 
not proper entirely to throw olf decency. What moral 
virtues, and what natural feelings he had, were all under 
the induehce of anabitton; and uere accouspiuiied by a 
happy lubricity of conscience, which ran glibly over every 
obstacle. Seen is the portrait, which historians have given 
US of this man; and though the colouring may he inoro 
bcighteued in some than in others^; yet the same turn of 
feature is found in alL 

In opposition to this chameter,' so ably epitomised by 
Mr. Gilpin, in his Life of Cranmer, we are not surprized 
at the labours of Roman catbuUc writers to palliate the 
vices of Gardiner; our only surprise, not unmixed with 
shame, is that such writers as Beylin and Collier, and Dr* 
Campbell in the ^ Biographia Britannica,” should have 
engaged in the same cause, and wilh such effect as to be 
quoted as authorities by the enemies of the reformation. 
After all, however, Gardiner's actions sufBcleutly attest 
the badness of his character. Nor can he even be screened 
under the pretext chat he acted under mtstiiken principles 
of conscience, unless at the saute time w'e deprive him of 
that knowledge and those talents which have been justly 
ascribed to him. In the first edition of this Dictionary, it 
was said that “ no maxim was more constantly professed, 
nor more uniformly observed by him, than that of making 
the law the rule of hts conduct.** But this is not justified 
by fact* Many of the protestants were thrown into prison 
by him, while the laws of Edward VL were yet in forcei 
and they were kept there until he could procure a law by 
wldch they might be brought to the stake. And that saii- 

S uinary measures were delightful to hinif appears from th# 
rbss scurrility with which he treated the protestaiits who 
were tried before hiuii. Auother curioua apology has been 
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^vanccd^ that although he was the author of those cruel-* 
tics^ yet he very soon grew weary of them^ and refused to 
have any hand in them, leaving the whole to Bonner. But 
even thU was, without any alteration in his disposition, 
merely a change of policy. He saw that the end was not 
promoted by the means, and that the courage of the mar^ 
tyra in their sufferings could not be concealed from the 
people, on whom it produced an effect the very reverse of 
what he purposed; and he seems to have discovered the 
truth of die maxim that ** the blood of the martyrs was the 
seed of the church*'^ 

In his private character, Gardiner is entitled to some 
respect, not frooi its morality, for he is said to have been 
licentious; but he was a man of learning, and in some re^ 
markable instances a patron of learned meii« Thomas 
Smith, who bad been secretary to Edward VI. was per¬ 
mitted by him to live in Mary*s days, in a state of privacy 
unmolested, and with a pension of lOQ/. a year for his better 
support, though be bad a good estate of his own, Roger 
A sc ham, another secretary to the same prince, of thu 
Latin tongue, was continu^ in his ofBce, and his salary in¬ 
creased by ihis prelate's favour j which he fully repaid, by 
those elegant epistles to him, that are extant irp his works, 
±:itrype, who notices this circumstance, adds : ^'Thus lived 
two excellent protestaine, under the whigs, as tt were, of 
the sworn enemy and destroyer of protestants,'^ He is said 
also u> have been of a Liberal and generous dUposition; 
kept a good house, and brought up several young gentle¬ 
men, some of whom became afterwards men of the brst 
rank in the state. 

He wrote several books, of which the principal are, 1. 

l)e vera Obedientia, 1534.’' 3, ** Palinodia Uicti libri 

when this was published is not known. 3. A necessary 
doctrine of a Christian man, set forth by the king's ma- 
jestie of England, 1543.” 4. “An Explanation and As¬ 

sertion of the true Catholic Faith, touching the most 
blessed Sacrament of the Altar, £tc. 1551.” 5. “ Cotifu- 

tatio Cavillattonum quibus sacrosanc turn Euchartstiec bo- 
eraoientum ah impm Capernaitis impeti solet, 1551.” 
This he compo^ied while a prisoner in the Tower : he ma¬ 
naged this controversy against Peter Marty r and others, 
who espoused Cranmer. After the accesstoti of queen 
Mary, he wrote replies in bis own defence, against Tur¬ 
ner, Bouet, and other protestajii exited. 

U 2 
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Some ot Ins leticrs to Stnitli ^nd Cbcke, on the pronun- 
^ntiun of the Greek tougtie, are still extant in Bene^t- 
college library at Catnbndge^ The controversy made a 
great noise tn its time, bot wa'i not nmcli known after-* 
wards; till that elegnnt account of h appeared in puhlic;t 
which is given by Baker in bis ** Reilections on Learning/' 
p, 13Jf, who obaervesj that our chancellor assnmed a 
p-jwer, tiiat C/esar never ejtercised, of giving laws lo words. 
However, he allows that, though the controversy was ma¬ 
naged with much warmth on each side, yet a man would 
wonder to see so mucli learning shewn on so dry a anhject- 
£)u Kresne was at a loss where the victory lay ; but Roger 
Aschani, with a courtly address, declares, that though the 
knights shew themselves better critics, yet Gardiner's let¬ 
ters manifest a superior genius; and were only liable to 
censure, from his entering further into a dispute of this 
kind, than was necessary for a person of bis dignity, ^ 

GARLNCIERLB (Theophjlus), a physician at Caen, 
but a native of Paris, received his degree before the age 
of tweniy, and came'over to England, where he abjured 
the Homan catholic religion, lie was Incorporated in 
the university of Oxford on the lOth of March, 1657, and 
having settled in London, was appointed physician to the 
French ambassador i but fortune was altogether arlverse to 
him, and be died overwhelmed with poverty and distress, 
in some part of Westminster, occasioned, as Wood says, 

hy the iU usage of a certain knight,” whose name, how¬ 
ever, he does " not mention, nor the time of our author’s 
deaths He was a man of some science, as his works evince. 
They consist of a treatise, in FJnglish, on the nature and 
properties of the tincture of coral, printed in 167G, in 
l2ino; ami another iu Latin, entitled ** Angiisc Flagellum, 
seu. Tabes Anglica nuiuerU omnibus absoluta,” 1647,'iu 
ISmo, He also translated into English, “The true Pro¬ 
phecies or Prognostics of Michael Nostradamus, physician 
to Henry 11. Francis IL and Charles IK, kings of France.” 
i67a, folio,* 

GARENGEOT (Rene James Croissant de), an oml^ 
nein French surgeon, was born at Vitre, a small town in 

^ Biop. BriL—Strype'e CunirKr Aonals aiwl Memoritklii, 

Itiil. of Ibt R^ formalion,—LIojil's Sfntc Wortfcws_Life 

•f Crtomei^ 95» J |5j l?8..—For 1ii« katniog, seta note on WanonV 

Life of 6ir T. Pope, p, USfl,*—Of tiis conduct as a ptnetiilor, Fox** Aclt anJ 
Monumenli^ nnd in CoUieHi ChurcK l]tstory.^HeyIjn> tJUt. of It* 

Vtsformationi^^nd DoUd^s Chotch Hist. 

* 'U'oftl'a Futr, Toh Ih^Rm’i Cydepsidu^ 
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Brittany^ on the IStbof July, 1639, where hUfuLher prac- 
timl surgery* Jii order to improve himaelf, be spent fiv« 
years m the hospiul of Angers, and in the great naval hos¬ 
pitals of Brituny ; and afterwards made two voyages in the 
navy* In 1711 he went to Paris, and studied under Win^ 
elow, Thibaut, Meri, Scc.^and afterwards gave a course of 
lectures on anatomy in the medical schools; and hence¬ 
forth bis reputation extended even to foreign countries; 
for he was elected a iiiember of the royal society of Lon- 
don# He was also appointed demonstrator royal in the 
schools of medicine* On the establiHliment of the society 
of academicians, under the patronage of the king, in 1731, 
Garengeot was chosen Cammissaire pour les extraits,^' 
whicli office be retained until 1742. He then succeeded 
Terryer in the place of surgeon-major of the king’s regi¬ 
ment of Infantry* He died at Cologne, in consequence of 
an attack of apoplexy, Dec. 10, 1759* 

The first of the works of Garengeot, entitled Traitfi 
des Operations de Chlrurgiej" was published at Paris in 
1720, and tranalated into the English and German lan¬ 
guages. 2* Traits des Instrumens de Chirurgie,’* print¬ 
ed at Paris and the Hague, 1723, and at Paris again in 
1727, in two volutnes, with plates. 3* “ Myotamie hu- 
maine/’ Paris, 1724, 172S, 1750, two volumes, l2mo, 
7'he last of these editions is much more correct than the 
two former. 4, “ Splanehnologie, ou. Traits d^Anatomie 
concernant les visccres,” Paris, 1728, 1729, in l2inoi ibid, 
17^42, in two volumes, 12mo. A German edition was 
printed at Berlin, in 3vo, in 1733, which is said to cun- 
lain some valuable matter, but chiedy belonging to Win¬ 
slow and Morgagni. 5, Hia last work was L’Operation 
de la Taille par rappareil lateral corrig6e de tons ses de- 
fatjts,” Paris, 1730, in 12mo. * 

GAHISSOLES (Anthony), a French protestant divine, 
was born in t$87, at Montauban* During Ids academical 
studies, he made so rapid a progress in divinity, that lie 
was appointed tninister at Puylaureiis, when only twenty- 
iour years of age, by the synod of Castres. He was after¬ 
wards miniater and professor of divinity at Moutauban, and 
died there in 1650* His principal works are, an epic poem 
in 12 boobs, entitled ** Adolphidos,^* in which be cele¬ 
brates the great exploits of Gustuvus Adolphus, in elegant 

^ Diet. Hitt.*—Cyclopcdt^* 
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Latin verse; another Latin poem in praise of the prcfes^ 
tant Swiss Cantons ; several theological theses ^ a treatise 
'^De Impntatione primi pcccati Ad®/’ 8vo; another, “De 
Christo Mediators,^* 4to; and an explanation in Latin of 
Calvin's Catechism, which he wrote with his colleague 
Charles, fivo, * 

GARLAND or Joannes de Gaelandia, a 

gvamniarian, is said to have been a native of Garlande en 
Brlc in Norciandj; but as he came into England soon after 
the Conquest, Bale, Pitts, Tanner, have supposed him 
an Englishmai^, and Prince lias enrolled him among the 

Worthies of Devon*’* He was not dead in 1081. His 
works have not all been printed i but atnotig those that 
have, are, 1. “ A Poem on the contempt of the World,’* 
improperly attributed to St* Bernard, Lyons, 14&9, 4to, 
&• Another poem, entitled Fioretus, or Liber Flored 
on the Doctrines of Faith, and almost the whole circle of 
Christian morality, 3, A treatise on Synonimes," and 
another on Equivoques," or ambiguous terms, Paris, 1490, 
4to, and reprinted at London by Pynson in 1496, and 
again in 1500, 4* A poem in rhymed verses, entUt^ 

‘‘ Facetus,*' on the duties of man towards God, his neigA 
hour, and himself, Cologne, 1520,4to ^ the three poems are 
often printed together 5. ** Dictionarium artis AlcUynii®, 
cum ejuHdem artis compendto," Basle, 1571, Svo.' 

GARNET (Henhy), a person memorable in English 
history for having been privy to the celebrated conspiracy 
called ** The Gunpowder Plot,” was born in Nottlngh^i-^ 
shire in 1555, and bred at Wincliesier school; whence he 
went to Home, and took the Jesuit’s habit in 1575. After 
studying under Bellarmin, Saure?, and Christopher Cla* 
vius, he was for some time professor of phitosopliy and 
Hebrew in the fialian college at Rome ; and when Clavius, 
professor of mathematics, was disabled by old ag§, he sup* 
plied his place in the schoole. He returned.to England in 
15S0, as provincial of his order; althoujgh it was made 
treason the year before,< for any Homiah ptiest to come 
into the queen’s dominions. Here, under pretence of 
establishing the catholic faith, he laboured Incessantly to 
raise some disturbance, in order to bring about a revolu¬ 
tion ; ^nd with this view held a secret correspondence 

t G«n. Diet. l)^]r llayl£.—Morcri. 

^ T4iniicr*^^IoinerL>—Prip^i Worthies of |>FTf}n.*^Di1hlln’» Ty{]itpri|]hic«1 
vuL [|. 
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ivith the king of Spain, whom he aoUckeH lo project an 
expedition agdiinst bis country. This uot ■ proceeding 
so fast as he would have it, availed himself of the 
jfeal of some papists, who applied to him, as head of theic 
order, to resolve this case of conscience; namely, Whe¬ 
ther, for the sake of promoting the catholic religion, jt 
might be permitted, should nece^tiity so require, to in¬ 
volve the iutiocent in the same destruction with tite guilty 
to which this casuist replied without hesitating, that, “ if 
the guilty should constitute the greatef number, it might." 
This impious detenu mat ion gave the first motion to tlu^t 
horrible conspiracy, which was to have destroyed at one 
stroke the king, the royal family, anti both houses of par- 
liametit; but the plot being providentially discuvercd, 
Garnet v(fas sent to the Tower, and was afterwards tried, 
condemned to be hanged for high-treason, and executed at 
tlte west end of St. Paul's, May t BO€. He declared 
ju3t before his execution, that he was privy to the gun* 
powder plot; but, as it was revealed to him in confession, 
thought it his duty to conceal it. But besides this misera¬ 
ble subterfuge, it was proved that he knew something of 
^ out of confession. Ha has been placed by the Jesuits 
among tlieir noble army of martyrs. He was probably an 
enthusiast, and certainly behaved at his execution in a 
manner that would have done credit to a better cause. It 
is said, however, upon other authority, that he declined! 
the ImuoLir of manyrclom, exclaiming, Me martyrem! 
O quale martyrem I"—“ I a martyr! O what a' martyr!*^ 
Dbtld^s account of hU execution is rather interesting, 
published some w'orks, among which are enumerated, l« 
“ A treatise of Christian Renovation or Birth," Londoiy, 
1616, 8vo. 2, Catiisius’s Catechism, translated from the 
Latin," ibid. 15£^0, Svo, and 8t. Otners, \€22* Several 
works were published in defence of the measures taken 
against him.' 

GARNET (Thomas), an ingenious English physician, waa 
born at Casterton, near Kirk by Lonsdale, Westmoreland, 
April 2 1 , 1766. About the age of fourteen, after having re¬ 
ceived the first rudiments of education at his native village, 
)ie was placed as an apprentice under the tuilton of Mr. 
Dawson, at Sedbergh, in Yorkshire, a celebrated matliema- 
tlcian, who was at that time a surgeon and a}K>tbecary% 

t Hist, oi siul CollieCUurcb Uittories. 
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Here he l»d the foundation of his medical and philosopbl- 
pal knowledge. After this he proceeded to Ediuburghi 
and took hia degree about 17S8, During his residence 
he became the pupil of Dr. Brown, whose new 
tern of medicine Dr, Garnet, from this time, held in the 
^gbest estimation. Soon after he visited London, and at¬ 
tended the practice of the hospitals. He had now arrived 
At an age which made it necessary for him to think of some ^ 
permanent establisbmenL With this view he left London, 
and settled at Bradford in Yorkshire, where he gave pri¬ 
vate lectures ou phibaophy and chemistry, and .wrote a 
treatise on the Horley Green Spa. In 1791 he removed to 
Knaresborough, and in summer to Harrogate, and was 
soon engaged in an extensive practice. As this, however, 
was necessarily limited to the length of the season, which 
lasted only three or four months soon afte^ his 

marriage,, which took place in 1795, formed the design of 
eqaigrating to America, At Liverpool, where be was wait¬ 
ing to embark, he was strongly solicited to give a chemical 
course of lectures, which met with a most welcome recep¬ 
tion, as did also another course on eacperimentai philoso- 
phj> He then received a pressing invitation from MaA 
Chester, where he delivered the same lectures with equ^ 
success. These circumstances happily operated to pre¬ 
vent his departure to America, and be became a success¬ 
ful candidate for the vacant professorship of Anderson*s 
institution at Glasgow, in 1796. In Scotland, bis leisure 
hours were employed in collecting materials for his ** Tour 
through the Higlilands ;** wliicb work was in some degree 
impeded by the sudden death of his wife in child-birth; an 
event which so strongly affected hia feelings, that he never 
thought of it but with agony. Dr. G* was induced to re¬ 
linquish the institution at Glasgow, by favourable offers 
from tile new Royal Institution in London, where, for one 
sewoh, he was professor of natural philosophy and che- 
mb cry, and delivered the whole of the lectures. On 
Tetlrlng from tbb situation, which was far too laborious 
for the state of his health, at the close of 1601, he devoted 
himself to his professional practice, and took a house in 
-Great Marlboro ugh-street, where be built a new and con¬ 
vey ieut apartment, cOEnpleted an expensive apparatus, and 
during, the winter of 1801 and 1802, he gave regular 
courses on experimental philosophy and chemistry, and 
a new course on ** Zoonomia,** or, « the L*wa of Ani-. 
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mal Lif^j arranged according to the Brunonian theor^*,’^ 
These were interrupted in February, for sonae weeks^ by 
a dangerous illness, which left Hi|(i in a languid state; 
though he not only resuuied and fiiiished the lecture^' 
bad begun, but also commenced two courses on botany^ 
one at his own house^ and the other at Brompton. In the 
midst of these, he received, by infection, from a patient 
whom be had attended, the fever which terminated hta life^ 
June 23, 1802. His ** Zuonomia'^ was afterwards pub¬ 
lished for the benefit of his family. “Thus,” says his bio^ 
grapher, “ was lost to society a man, the ornament of his 
country, and the general friend of humanity. In his per-* 
sojial attachments, be was warm and zealous. In his reli¬ 
gion he was sincere, yet liberal to the professors of con¬ 
trary doctrines. In bis political principles he saw no end, 
but the general goad of mankind ; and, conscious of the 
infirmity of human judgment, he never failed to make aU 
lowances for error. As a philosopher and a man of science^ 
he was candid, ingenuous, and open to conviction; he 
never dealt in mystery, or pretended to any secret in art; 
he was always ready in explanation, and desirous of assist¬ 
ing every person willing to acquire knowledge.” Besides 
his “ Tour in Scotland,” and the other works mentioned 
before, Dr. Garnet contributed many papers to the Me¬ 
moirs of the Medical Society of London, the Royal Irish 
Academy, and other scientific societies. ^ 

GARNHAM (Rev..RoBRRT Eowaud), an English divine, 
was born at Bury St. Edmund's, May 1, 1753, and was 
the only surviving child of the rev. Robert G. many years 
master of the free grammar-school at Bury, and rector of 
Nowton and Hargrave, in Suffolk His mother was 
Mary, daughter of Mr. Benton, and sister of the late Ed¬ 
ward Benton, esq. secondary in the court of king's-bench* 
He was educated partly by his father, who supported a 
considerable reputation for classical learning, and p^ly 
at Bury school, whence he was admitted of Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, in 1770, and the following year was elected 
scholar* In 1774 he was admitted to his degree of B. A. 

* He «u fbrmertr CelloV ofTiinity nS&i Hti wtdow mrvir<^ 

colteKCi CaipbnJset ■ni look the de* fatm lUlle nun# Uiwi twelrt montht, 
grifu of B. A. 1137. snd M. A. 1747. dyilaff atauTy, t>K. 6, 17S9, #£^19, 
After haridf retired iomc y#affe ^ooo 1%#^ ver# buried la the cbetititl vf tlw 
|ij» he died ut Bury, N«t. Bj puitb-cburch vf Nuiri()ii. 

^ Preface to ku ZuosoEnia.’^—Qeot. and Burcpeio 1^09. 
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which he obtained with cfedit to liis college; and liicnself; 
avm \ was elected fellow iu (775^ ai»d proceeded M< A. in 
1777. In, L793 he i|fa* elected college preacher, and in 
Noireinher 1797, was advanced into the seniority^ He 
waaordained deaepn March 3, 1776, and afterwards entered 
on the curacies of Nowton and Great Weiitathani, in the 
neighbourhood of Bury. On June j 5, 1777, he was or- 
d:diied priesti but having imbibed some scruples as to the 
a^'CLclcs of the church, of the Sneiman cast, he detemiined 
never to repeat hb subscription to the articles for any pre- 
liemient whi'ch he might become entitled to from the col¬ 
lege patronage, or which might be ofTered to him from any 
other tjuarter. Agreeably to, and consistently with, this 
state of mind, he resigned, at Midsummer, 1789, the cu¬ 
racies in which he was then engaged, and resolved thence¬ 
forward to decline officiating in the ministry4 Mr. Garn- 
lianiV health was never robust, and, during the last Bve or 
flix years of his life, suffiered much from sickness^ which 
prevented his residing at Cambridge after the death of his 
Kaiher, in 1798, and indisposed a^id disqualified him from 
pursuing liis former application to bis studies. His itidis- 
po»itioo and infirniities continued to increase ^ and, iu the 
summer of 1801, he evidently appeared to be much broken. 
For some short time he had complained of an asthma; and, 
on the Saiurda^^ preceding his death, was attacked with an 
iiidaminatlon on the lungs and breast. He continued dll 
the morning of Uie following Thursday, June 34] 1303, 
when be evjjlred in the 50ih year of his age, and was bu-^ 
ried in the chancel of Nowton church. His writings were 
numerous, but all anonymous, i. Examination of Mr. 
Harrison^s Sermon, prcacJicd in the cathedral church of 
ISt, Paul, London, before die lord mayor, on May 25, 
1783, 1739.** 2 * “ Letter to the right rev. the bishop of 

Norwich (Dr. Bagoi)i requesting him to name the prelate 
to^hom he referred as 'contending strenuously for the 
general excellence of our present authorized translation of 
the Bible,* 1739 " 3. ** Letter to the right rev. the bishop 

of Chester (Dr. Cleaver), on the subject of two senuoiia 
addressed by him to the clergy of hU diocese; cotnpre- 
l^ndiiig also a vindication of the late bishop Hoadly, 17 9CX*' 

4 . Rev lew of Dr. Hay's tiermon, entitled, * Thoughts 
on the Athanasian Creed,* preached April 13, 1790, at the 
visitation of the archdeacon of Bucks,** 1790. 5. “ Out- 

Jiae of a Commentary on Revelations xi, 1—14,** 1794^ 
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6. A Sermon preachert in the chapel of Trinity-college, 
Cambridgej on Thursday, Dec. It, 1793, the day 
pointed for the commemoration of the benefactors to that 
HOciety,'* 1794. He wrote also the papers in ** Commen¬ 
taries and JCuaya*' signed Synergus: and some jn “ The 
Theological Repository,’’ signed Ereunetea, and Idiota. ^ 
GARNIER (JOHCt), a Jesuit, professor of classicat 
learning, philosophy, and rhetoric, was bom at Paris in 
1612, and died at Bologna in 1681, tn a deputation to 
Rome from his order* HU principal works are, 1* An edU 
ticin of ** Mercator,” folio, 1673* 3. An edition of the 

** Liberat,’* in >lvo, Paris, 1675, with learned holes* 3* Ati 
edition of the " Liber diurnos,” or Journal of the Popes, 
with historical notes, and very curious dissertations, 1680, 
4to, 4. “ The supplement to the works of Theodoret,** 
1685, 4to. 5. ** Systerna Bibliotbecee CoLlegii Parisiensis, 
aocielatis Jesu,” Paris, t€T8, 4to; a very useful hook to 
those who are employed in arranging large libraries* * 
GARNIER (John James), an ingenious French writer, 
was born at Goron in the Maine, March 18, 1729. After 
being educated, probably in his own country, he came to 
Paris, without money or interest, and depending only on 
bis learning. This soon recommended him, however, to 
a place in the college of Harcourt, and in 1760 he was 
apfjointed coadjutor to the abb^ Sellier in the royal college, 
and was made before 1764 Hebrew professor, and chosea 
a member of the academy of inscriptions and bdles lettres. 
His useful studies were interrupted by the revolution, 
and tn 1793 he was compelled to dy, for refusing the re¬ 
publican oaths. He then went to Bougivat, where he died 
itt 1795. All he could save from conhscation was his 
library ; but his friend Lalande, the celebrated astionomer, 
so elfectually represented to the govenimeiit, the disgrace 
of suffering a man of so much merit to want bread, that a 
pension was granted him* He wrote, L L^Homme'^de 
lettres,” Paris, 1764, 2 vots* 12(no, in which the method 
he lays down to form a man of letters is highly liberal aud 
ingenious* 2* ** Traits de I'origine dii gouveniemeut 
Fran^oise,’^ 1765, ib* Ifmo^ 3, “ De l^educalion civile,'* 
1765# l2mo. 4* “ De commerce remis * ta place*” In 
1770 he published the 9th vol* 4to of Vally and Villaret's 
History of France, beginning wUh the year 1469, and 
continuing his Icb^^urs in this work, produced the 15tb vol* 

Grtit. H«l£. tBUft. 4 Iforcfi.—NlccroU} voLi. XL.—S»kUOaoib«At* 
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la. 1786, dUplaying ihrougbout the whole more erudkion 
than bU predecessors. He wrote several papers in the 
memoirs of the academy of inscriptions, relative, among 
other subjects, to the philosophy of the ancients, and 
especially to that of Plato, .of which he was perhaps rather 
too fond, though less fanciful than some modern Platonists,^ 
GARNIER (RobBUT], a French tragic poet, was born 
at Fert6 Bernard in the province of Maine, in 1534, He 
was designed for the law, winch he studied some time at 
Toulouse; but afterwards quitted it for poetry, in which 
be succeeded so well, that he was deemed by his contem^ 
porarlcs not inferior to Soplioclcs or EuripideSi Thuanus 
says, that Ron sard himself jdaced nobody above Gamier 
in this respect: wliat Rousard says, however, is no more 
than that he greatly improved the Frencii drama. 

Partoi, Gamier, Inscericdes Fi anenis, 

Se cliangc ca or, qui u'etoit quo dc bois. 

But although bi^ tragedies were read with great pleasure 
by all sorts of persons, and held in the highest estimation, 
when they bad no better to read, upon the introduction of 
a more rehned taste, they gradually fell into disesteem, 
and now only serve to shew, that France, like other na^ 
tions, has been capable of admiring very indifferent poets. 
Besides tragedies, he wrote songs, elegies, epistles, eclogues, 
&c. of no better stamp. He died iu 1590, after having 
obtained several considerable posts, Seneca the tragedian, 
was Garnier's model, which single circumstance may easily 
give the learned reader an idea of his taste and manner* 
His dramatic works were printed collectively at Lyons, iji 
one voL IfJino, 1597, and reprinted at Paris in 1607.* 
GAROf ALO. See Tl^L 

^GARRARD (Marc), or Gi<:rards, a Flemish painter, 
born at Bruges in 1561, and practised history, land¬ 
scape, architecture, and porirait* He also engraved, illu^ 
minated, and designed for glass ^painters. His etchings 
for Esop^s fables, and view of Bruges were much esteemed* 
He came to England not long after the year 1580, and re¬ 
mained here until his death in 1635, having been painter 
to queen Elizabeth and Anne of Denmark* His works are 
numerous, though not easily known, as he never used any 
peculiar mark* la general they are iieat, the ruffs and 

» ■ 

I Ptet* Rev* vol* X3 UCp 

* Uai«ri.^NLceroD, woL XXVItU—JILiL Eut. 
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li&bita stiflT, (iiid rich with pearls and other jewels. His 
flesh-coloura are thin and tending to a blueish tinc¬ 

ture. His procession of queen Elizabeth to Hunsdon* 
house has been engraTed by Vertue, who thought that 
part of the picture of sir ‘'rhomas More’s ^lily at Burford 
lutglit have been completed by this painter.^ 

GARRICK (Davii>), an unrivalled actor, was grandson 
of Mr* Garrickj a merchant in France, who, being a pro- 
testant, fled to KngJund as an asylum, Upon the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes in 1685 ^ and son of Peter Garrick, 
wJjo obtained a captain’s camtnisslon in tlio army, and 
genemlly resided at Lichfield. Peter Garrick was on u 
recruiting party in Hereford, when hia son David was born; 
and, as ajjpears by the register of Albsaiiits in that city, 
baptized Feb. 28, 1710. HU mother was AraboHa, daugh^ 
ter of Mr. Clmigii, one of the vicars in Lichfield cathedral. 
At ten years of age, be was sent to the grammar-school at 
Lichfield; but, tiiougli remarkable for declining puerile 
diversions, did not apply himself with any assiduity to hU 
books. He had conceived an early passion for theatrical 
represeiitatiou ; and, at little more than eleven years of age, 
procured ‘*'l'he Recruiting Officer” to be acted by young 
gentlemen and ladies, himself performing the part of ser- 
jeat Kite. From school he went on invitation to an uncle, 
a wine-'merchant, at Lisbon ^ but returning shortly to 
LichHeld, he was sent once more to the grammar-school^ 
where, however, be did not make any considerable pro^ 
gress in learning. 

About the beginning of 1735, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Samuel Johnson, undertook to instruct some young gen¬ 
tlemen of Lichheld in the belles lettres; and David Gar¬ 
rick, then turned eighteen, became one of his scholars, or 
[to speak more properly] his friend and companion* But 
the master, however qualified, was not more di^iposed to 
teach, than Garrick was to learn; and, therefore, bdth 
growing weary, after a tdal of six months, agreed to try 
their fortunes in the metropolis. Mr. Walmsley, register 
of,the eocksiflatLcal court at Lichfield, a gentleman much 
respected, Und of considerable fortune, was Garrick’s 
friefid^qn this occasion, recommended him to Mr. Col¬ 
son, an eminent mathematician, to be boarded and in- 
atrucied by mathematics, philosophy, and polite 

t Wnlpolt'l AiicftlOLfi] wher« arc a few blbi'r pvtlcular^ uFtin^ urtist.^ 
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learning; wilK & view of being iient wiibin two or three 
years to the Temple^ and bred to the law. But when 
Garrick arrived iu London, he found that ki» finances 
would not nufhce to put him under Mr. CoJ&on, till the 
death of hU uncle; who, about J73T, Left Portugal, and 
died in Loudon soon after. He bequeathed his nephew 
lOOO/. with the inlerest of which, he prudently eoibraced 
the means of acquiring useful knowledge under Mr. CoU 
son. His proficiency, however, in mathematics and pin* 
los^ophy was not extensive ; his mind waa still theatrically 
disposed; and, both father and mother living but a short 
time after, he gave himself up to his darling passion for 
acting; from which, says his historian, “ nothing but his 
tenderness for so dear a relation as a mother had hitherto 
restramed During the short interval, however, be¬ 

tween his mother^s death and his commencing comadtan, 
he engaged in the wine trade, with his brother Peter Gar¬ 
rick I and they hired vaults in Durham-yard. 

When he had at length formed his filial resolution, be 
prepared himself in earnest for that employment he so 
ardently loved, and in which he so eminently excelled. 
He was frequently in the company of the most admired 
actors; he obtained introductions to the managers of the 
theatres; he tried hU talent in reciting partiettiar and fa¬ 
vourite portions of plays; and sometimes wrote rriticisma 
upon the action and elocution of ttie players. His diffidence, 
however, withheld him from trying his strength at first upon 
a London theatre: he thought the ba^^ard too great; and 
therefore commenced his noviciate in acting, with a com¬ 
pany of players then ready to set out for Ipswich, under 
the direction of Mr. Gtffard and Mr. Dunsiall, in the sum¬ 
mer of-1741. The first effort of his theatrical talents waa 
exerted iu Aboan, in “ Oroonokoand met with ap¬ 
plause equal to bis most sanguine desires. Under the 
aasmned name of Lyddal, he not only acted a variety of 
characters in plays, particularly Chamont in the ** Orphan,*' 
captain Brazen in the “ Kecniiting OfHcer/* and sir Harry 
Wildair; but he likewise attempted the active feats of the 
harlequin. In every essay he was gratified with constant 
and loud applause, and Ipswich has always boasted of 
having first seen and encouraged this memorable actor. 

Having thus tried his powers before a provincial au¬ 
dience, and taken all the necessary steps for a London 
stage, he made bis appearance at Goodmau's-fields, Oct. 
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19, 171*1, whan he sicted EteWd IIL for the fim Uitie, 
His acting was attended with the luudeat acclamations of 
ap|[ilause; and his fame wait so quickly propagated through 
the town, that the more established theatres of Dnirydatie 
and Covent-garden were deserted, ' The inhabitaiiU of the 
most polite parts of the town were drawn after him ; aud 
Goo df n an's-fLokts were Tull of the splendor of St, James's and 
Grosvenor-squure, We must not wonder, that the players 
were the last to admire diis rising genius i who, according 
to his biographer (and surely he must know), ‘‘ are more 
liable to envy and jealousy than persons of most other pro* 
fessions,^^ and Quin and Cibber could not conceal tbeic 
uneasiness and disgust at his great success. The patentees 
also of Drury-lane and Covent-garden were seriously 
alarmed at the great deficiency in the receipts of their 
houses, and at the crouds which constantly filled the thea¬ 
tre of Goqdmun's-fietds j for Giffard, the manager there, 
having found his advantage froirf Garrick’s acting, had ad^ 
mtued him to & full moiety of the proQta; and Garrick, 
in consequence of his being perpetually admired, acted 
almost every night. Nay, to a long and fatiguing charac¬ 
ter in tlie play, he would frequently add another in the 
farce. Those patentees, therefore, unjted their efforts, to 
destroy the new-raised seat of theatrical empire, and fot^ 
this purpose intended to have recourse to law. An act of 
parliament, the 1 lib of George H. co-operated with their 
endeavours; which were further aided by sir John Barnard, 
who, for some reasuus, was incensed against the comedians 
of Goodmau’s-fields; in consequence of ^ which, Garrick 
entered into an agreement with Fleetwood, patentee of 
Drufy-lane, for 5001* a-year ^ and Giffard and his wife, 
soon after, made the best terms they could with tiie same 
proprietor* During the time of Garrick’s acting in Good-* 
man's-fielcls, he brought on the Aage two dramatic pieces, 
‘‘The Lying Valet, a Farce;'* and a dramatic vatirc, 
called ** Lethe which are still acted with applame. The 
latter was written before he commenced actor, 

Garrick’s fame was now so extended, that an invitation, 
upon very profitable conditions, was sent him to act- id 
Dublin, during the months of June, Julj-, August^, 
1742 ; which invitation he accepted, and went, accout- 
panied by Mra^ Woffington* His succc^iS there exceeded 
all imagination ; be was caressed by all ranks as a prodigy 
of theatrkal accomplUbment; and the playliouse was so 
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crouclet] during this hot season^ tliat » very mortal fever 
was produced^ which was called Garrick's fever He re^ 
turned to London before the winters and attended closely 
to his theatrical profession^ in which he was now irrevoca^ 
bJy fixed To pursue the particulars of his life through 
this would be to give an history of the stagey for which, 
we rather choose^' and it is more coftsistent with our plan, 
. to refer to Davies’s very minute account 

In April 1747 he became joint-patentee of Drury-lane 
theatre with Mr Lacy, July 1749, he was married to 
mademoiselle Yiletti ^ and, as if he'"apprehended that this 
change of coiiduion would expose him to some sarcastical 
wit, tie endeavoured to anticipate it, by procuring his 
friend Mr. Edward Moore, to write a diverting poem upon 
his marriage^ In truth this guarding against distant ridi* 
cule, and warding off apprehended censure, was a favourite 
peculiarity with him through life. When he first acted 
Macbeth, he was so alardicd with the fear.s of critical exa¬ 
mination upon his new manner, that during his preparation 
for tlie character, he devoted some part of his time to write 
an humourous pamphlet tmon the subject. It was caUed> 

An Essay on Acting; In which will be considered, the 
mimical bebaviaur cf a certain fashionable faulty actor, 
&c. To which will be added, a short criticbm on his act^ 
tng Macbeth," 

In 1763, he undertook a journey into Italy, and set out 
for Dover, in his way to Calais, Sept. 17, His hish^rian 
assigns several causes of this excursion, and among the 
chief, the prevalence of Covent^garden theatre under the 
Dtanagement of "Mf* Beard, the singer^ but tlie real cause 
probably was, the indifferent health of himself and Mrs, 
Garrick, to the latter of whom the baths of Padua were 
afterwards of service, During his travels, be gave fre¬ 
quent proofs of his theatrical talents j and he readily com¬ 
plied with requests of that kind, because indeed nothing 
was more easy to him. He could, wiUiout the feast pre¬ 
paration, transform himself into any character, tragic or 
comic, and seize instantaneously upon any passion of the 
human mind. He exhibited before the duke of Parma, 
by reciting a soliloquy of Macbeth; and had friendly con¬ 
tests with the celebrated mademoiselfe Claifon at Paris, 
He saw this actress when he paid his first visit to Pari.i in 
1752; and though mademoiselle Dumesnil was then the 
favourite actress of the French theatre, he ventured to 



pronounce tbat CtAlron would excel all competitors; which 
prediction was fulfilled* . 

After he had been abmd about a year and a half, be 
turned his thoughta bomewarda; and arrived'in London in 
Aprjf 1765,. But, before he aet out from CaJ^a, he put 
in practice his usual method of prerenting^censure/ and 
blunting the edge of ridicule, by anticrpatioh, in a poem 
called The Sick Monkey,which he got a friend to 
print in London, to prepare fiis reception there. The 
plan of it was, tUe talk and censure of other aninials and 
reptilti) on him and his travels* Wretched, surejy, muit 
be the life of a man exposed continually to public inspec¬ 
tion, if thus afraid of censure and ridicule, and afraid with 
so little reason. In the mean lime the piece died still- 
born; and his historian says, is among the few things 
he wrote, which one would wish not to remember,*’ After 
his return, he was not so cons tart tTy employed as formerly 
in the fatigues of acting ^ he now more leisure to 
apply himself in writing; and in a^jew aiontbs he produced' 
two dramatic pieces* \ ^ 

In 1769 be projected and cond^ted tEe memorable Ju¬ 
bilee at Stratford, in honour of ^onakspeare; so much ad* 
mired by some, and so much-and so juBtly ridiculed by' 
others. The account ^of it, by his biographer, is egriou^ 
under more pointsview than one. On the death of Mr, ■ 
Lacy, in 1773, the whole management of the theatre de¬ 
volved on him* He was now advanced in years; he bad 
been much afflicted with chronical disorders; sometimes 
with the gout, oftener with the stone: for relief from 
latter of which, he bad used iixiviuins a]^d other soap^me^ 
diclnes, which in reality hurt hint*^ ^et his friends 
thought that a retirement from* the Stage, while he pre¬ 
served a uiodcrate share of h^th and spirits, would 'be 
more unfriendly to him, than the prosecution of a butinessf 
which he could make rather a matter of amus^ent, than 
a toilsome imposition* Accordingly, he continued upon 
the stage lotne time after; but finally left it in June 1776, 
and disposed of his moiety of the patent to messieurs She-* 
ndon, Linley, and Ford, for 35,000^. In Christmas, 1778, 
when upon.a visit at eail Spencer** in the country, he . was 
seized with a fit of his old disorder; but recovered sq far, 
as to venture upon his journey home, wbere he arrived, at 
h» house ID the AdHphi, Jan* 15, 1779- The next day^ 
he sent for his apothecary, who found him dressing biih* 

.Vou-JeV* X 
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self, and teemingly in good health; but somewhat alarmed, 
that he had not for many hours discharged any urine^ con^^ 
trary to his usuaL habit. The disorder was incessantly 
gaining ground) and brought on a stupor^ which increased 
gradually to the time of his death. TJiis happened Jan, 
liQf without a .groan^ The celebrated iurgedn Mr, Fotl 
pronounced bU dispase to be a palsy of UiC kidneys. His 
body was interred with great niuguihceuce in Westminster-* 
abbey, -and in 1797 a uionninent was erected to bis me- 
morj’, at the e^tpeiice of a private friend. Garrick is sup-* 
posed to have died worth 140,000^. 

Mr. Garrick in his person was low, yet well-shaped and 
ne^itiy proportioned, and, having add^ the quaiitications 
of oancing and fencing to his natural gentility of manner, 
his di'porttnent was constantly easy and engaging. His 
cainpiexion was dark, and the features of his face, which 
were pleasingly regular, were animated by a full black eye, 
brilliant and penetrating^ . His voice was clear, melodious^ 
and CQinmanding, with a great compass of variety; and, 
fromr Mr. Garrick's judiifious manner of conducting it, en¬ 
joyed that articulation and piercing distinctness, which 
rendered U equally intelligible, even to the most distant 
parts of an audienre, in the gentle whispers of murmuring 
love, the haif-smothered accents of infelt pa^ion, or the 
professed and sometimes aukward concealments of an 
aside speech in comedy, as in the rants of rage, the darings 
of despair, or all the open violence of tragical entbustosns. 

As to his particular fort or superior cast in acting, it 
would be perhaps as dilBcult to determine it, as it would 
be minutely to describe his several eiccellencies in the very 
different casts in which he at different times thought pro¬ 
per to appear. Particular superiority was swallowed up 
in bis uJiiversaJlty; and although it was aometimes con¬ 
tended, that there were performers equal to him in their 
own respective forts of playing, yet even their partizans 
could not deny that there never existed any one performer 
that came near his excellence in so great a variety of parts. 
Tragedy^ comedy, ahd farce, the lover and the hero, the 
jealous husband who suspects his wife's virtue without 
cause, and the thoughtl^s lively rake who attacks it without 
design, were all alike open to his imitation, and all alike 
did honour to his execution. Every passion of the human 
breast seemed subjected to his powers of expression*; naj, 
even time itself appeared to stand still or adraaca as be 
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would hare it Rage aud ridicule^ doubt and despair, 
transport and tenderness, compaasion and contempt, love^ 
jealousy, fear, fury, and simplicity, ad took in turn poa^ 
session of Uis features, while each of them in turn appeared 
to be the sole possessor of those fbatures* One night old 
age sat on his countenance, as if tbe wrinkles she had 
stajTipt there were indelible ; UieneiEt the gaiety and bloom 
of youth seemed to overspread bis face, and smooth even 
those marks which time and muscular conformation, might 
have really made there. These truths were acknowledged 
by all who saw him in the several characters of Lear or 
Hamlet, Richard, Dorilas, Humeo, or Lusignan; in hia 
Ranger, Bays, Drugger, Kitely, Brute, or Benedict; In 
short, nature, the mistress from whom alone this great per¬ 
former borrowed all his lessons, being in herself inexhaiiiti-* 
ble, and her variations not to be numbered, it is by no 
means surprizing, that this, her darling son, should find 
an unlimited scope for change and diversity in his idanner 
of copying from her various productions; and, as if sh^ 
had from his cradle marked him out for her truest repre* 
sentative, she bestowed on him such powers of expression 
ill the muscles of his face, as no performer ever yet pos^ 
sessed; not only for the display of a single passion, hut alsO' 
for the combination of those various conflicts with which 
the human breast at times is fraught; so that in his coun* 
teaance, even when his lips were silent, his meaning stood 
pourtrayed in characters too legible for any to mistake it. 

His conduct as a manager, and his private character, have 
been variously estimatedi No man perhaps Ivad more 
friends, or more admirers, but he could not fail to create 
enemies by a superiority which so frequently bid defiance 
to rivalship. On the other baud it is allowed that as hf 
excelled all other performers in dramatic merit, so he also 
excelled them in jealousy of fame. This sieems to have 
accompanied him through the whole course of his Life, and 
formed a perpetual source of uneasiness to himself, and 
ridicule to his enemies. As by his ust ricbea he hail the 
power of doing good, hi^ liberality nas been asserted by 
one party, and denied by>enother. ' But U is impossible to 
refuse credit to the many instances of generosity which hit 
biographers have produced, and as impossible to reconcile 
them with the common notions of avarice. This, however^ 
and other quesilons respecting the public and private cba« 
racter of Garrick, will be found amply discussed in 9U. 

^ 2 
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references. Ai a performer it ha$ been again and again 
said, -that tve ahalf ne'er look on hta libe a sen* 

teoce*sufficiently mortifying to the lovers of the drama^ 
but which perhaps may be confirmed without any positive 
defect in the meric of his successors. If anotber Garrick 
in all respects equal to the former should appear, and we 
may form the supposition, there would always be an in^ 
disiin£t, tradititmary idea of the original English Roscius, 
which would obstruct the fame of a new candidate. The 
tdea of Garrick must soon become of this description, as 
the generations who admired him are fast decaying, and in 
a few y^rs criticism will be able to do no more than strike 
a balance between the contending opinions of bis frienda 
and foes. 

Aa a writer, Garrick claimi but a second place. Therd 
U SA ibe BVog. Dramatica a lUt of about forty dramatic 
paec«a, some original, but chiefly alterations of old plays, 
or light temporary pieces. Besides these he wrote some 
minor poems, and a vast number of prologues and epi¬ 
logues. The general character of all these is vivacity, 
neatness, and a happy adaptation to the occasion. ‘ 

GARS AULT (FHAticia ALEXAVPEit de), was grandson 
of M. de Garsautt, groom of the king's grand stable, whom 
M. de Colbert made inspector general of the studs 
throughout the kingdom in i€63. His unde was captain 
of the king's studs, and he was appointed captain in rever¬ 
sion, but did not succeed to ibe place; he nevertheless 
paid much attention to horses, and was by that means qua- 
lided to publish bis ** Nouveau parfait Marechal," the 
fourth edition of which is, ] 770, 4to. It is the best French 
work on that subject | nor has it Veen exceeded by any 
that have since appeared. M. de Garsault had before 
translated SnapeV ** Anatomy of a Hone" from the Etig- 
llsb, which tiwislatiQii appeared in 1737, 4to. In 1T56 he 
published fats treatise on carriages, including a description 
of a coach that cannot be overturned; which be mode use 
of a long time. ** Guide du CavaUer," 1769, 12mo, 
is the last work pubfished on horses by this author; he 
afterwards employed his leisure houn in painting, engrar* 
itig, and several other works; os lea Faits ifes Causes 
celebres/’ i2ino; “ le Ketionaire de ce qu'ily a de plus 

) Dsvk* mhI Mbrphr'i flrn nf Dnintljn.—^tkbaU^f 

Bovjcr.—CsmbcrlAihl'i Jiifiaion^i Woik'«-4iaid Lift by 

HjiS 0 d*« Life of Whittli«md, p. 6Sj SS, ttc* Ice. 
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utile dans let Cotinoissancea pfiqiiiset/’ 8va He wrot# 
also iti the collection of the academjr of the sciences, the 
arts of the tennis^mhet maker^ the pe rakes maker, the 
taylor, thp.jf oipstrrss, the shoemaker, the harness^makeri 
the sadler, and a collection of plant! engraved, in Bvo* 

A palsy brought him iiisensihly to hif graven November 
1778, at the age of 

GARTH (Sir Samuel), a celebrated poet andf hysieian, 
was born of a good family in Yorkshire, and sent from 
school to Peter-house^ col lege in .Cambridge; where mak* 
ing choice of physic for his profession, he acquainted him¬ 
self with the fundamental principles and preparatory re¬ 
quisites of that useful science. At the same time he bad 
an admirable genius and taste for polite literature; and, 
being much delighted with those studies, he continued at 
college, employing his leisure hours in that way, till he 
took the degree of M. D. July 7, 1&9L Soon after this, 
resolving to undertake the practice of bis profession itt, 
London, he offered himself a candidate to the college 'of 
physicians; and, being examined March 12, 1621-2, was 
admitted fellow June 26tb following. 

The college at this time w^s eogaged in that charitable 
project, of prescribing to the sick poor * gratis, and fur¬ 
nishing them also with medicines at prime cost. The 
foundation of this charity was hrst begun by an unanimous 
vote passed July 23, 1637, ordering all their members to 
give their advice gratia, to all their sick neighbouring 
poor, when desired, within the city of London, or seven 
miles round. With the view of rendering this vote more < 
effectual, another was passed August 13, 16S&, that the 
laboratory of the coUeg;e should be fitted up for preparing 
medicines for the poor, and also the room adjoining, for 
a reposito^p But the apothecaries found means to raise 
a party afterwards in the college against it; so th&? the 
design coaid not be carried into execution^ The college 
was in this embroiled state, when our author became a 
fellow; and concurring heartily with those members who 
resolved, notwithstanding the discouragements they met 
with, to promote the charity, an order was made by the 
unanimous consent of the society tn 1624, requiring strict 

V Sj ibe poor vcro undcrticicNd tuoa of (ht poiflk *hm thoy tff which 
ftt1>niuthtoertiao«tei of fbeirbeipf «o^ voro oAdod tbe cfaurchrjirdeBi mod 
Milled bp lb« rector, viesr, curtto oircnowc. 

' DicL Hint. Se L^ATMit. 
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obedieDoe frmritbeir meinb^i's to the order of 168^. 
This new order, was presented to the City on June 18# 
l€di# for their assistance ; but this too being defeated by 
the jdtisolutioii of the comoion-council at the end of the 
year# a prrjposition was made to the college, Dec, 22, 1696, 
for^a subscription by the fellows, candidates, and licen¬ 
tiates, for carrying on the charity, by preparing medicines 
in a proper, dispensatory for that purpose. 

In the same year, Dr. Garth, detesting the behaviour of 
the apoihecaries, as well as of some members of the faculty 
in thi^j afiair, resolved to expose them, which he accord¬ 
ingly‘executed, with peculiar spirit and vivacity, in his 
auimirable poem entitled ” The Dispeiisary.^^ The first 
edition came out in 1699, and It went through three im¬ 
pressions in a few months. 71iis extraordinary encourage¬ 
ment induced him to make several improvemeats in it; 
and, .in 1706, he published the sixth edition, with several 
descriptions and episodes never before printed *. In 1697 
bespoke the annual speech in Latin before the college, on 
St. Luke's day; wbicii being soon after published, left it 
doubtful, whether the poet or the orator was most to be 
admired. In his poem he exposed, in good satire, the 
and mean-spirited brethren of the faculty. In the 
oration, he ridiculed the multifarious classes of the quacks, 
with spirit, and not without humour. 

So much literary merit did not fail to gain him great 
teputatioki as a polite scholar, and procured him admit¬ 
tance into the company and friendship of most of the ndt* 
bility and gentry of both sexes; who being inclined by 
bis agreeable conversation to try his skill in his professiott, 
were sdll more pleased to find him answer their wishes 
and expectations. By such means he came into vast prac¬ 
tice, and endeared himself to his patients by his polite¬ 
ness, agreeable conversation, generosity, and great good¬ 
nature. It was these last qualities that prompted him in 
1701 to provide a suitable interment for the shamefully 
abandoned corpse of Dry den; which he caused to be 
brought to the college of phyucians, proposed and encou- 
laged by his own example a subscription for defraying the 

* Pop« obsc rr£J thal ihf OUpfinta ry scnolbinf of poctjcst ardour; snd btiuf 
had liccB correcird in cve^ cdiiku, lonf«r tupported bj uddeotiL and 
Aud tbat aver^ ■'at aii improTn.^ qiriiisic poptiUiiiyj hsi toucsly bt*s 

ntait Or. Jobm^n. hoyrcTET, adds, iblt Id tupport itiM. 

■or wJtboiu (bat VMitfl 

» 
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«xp«nce of a funeral, pronounced a suitable oration over 
the remains of the great poet, and afterwards attended the 
solemnity from Warwick-latie to Wei t mi niter-abbey* h is 
commonly observed, that th^makingof a man^s fortune is ge¬ 
nerally owing to some one lucky incident ^ and nothing was 
perhaps of more service in that respect to Dr* Garth, than 
the opportunity be bad of shewing his true character by 
this memorabie act of generosity. 

In hU Harveian speech he bad stepped a little aside 
from the principal subject, to introduce a panegyric on 
king William, and to record the blessings of the revolution* 
The address is warm and glowing; and to shew that his^ 
hand and heart went together, he entered wicli tlic first 
members who formed the famous Kit-Kat club, which 
consisted of above thirty noblemen and gentlemen, and 
was erected in 1703, purely with the design of distiu- 
guiahing themselves by an active zeal for the protestant 
succession In ^he house of Hanover^, The desigiV of 
these gentlemen to recommend and encourage lo 3 ^alty, by 
the powerful iiiBuenee of pleasantry, wit, and humour, 
furnished Dr* Garth with aii opportunity of distinguishing 
himself among the most eminent in those qualities, by the 
extempore epigrams he made upon the toasts of the club, 
which were inscribed on their drinking-glasses. 

In politics, Dr, Garth was prompted not more by 
good sense than by good disposition, to make hh mu^e 
subservient to his interest, only by proceeding uniformly 
jp the same road, without any malignant deviations.. 
Tims, as he had enjoyed the sunsblii^ court 

during lord Godolphln^s administration in queen Anne’s 
reign, that minister had the pleasure to find him among 
the first of those who paid the muse’s tribute on the 
reverse of his fortune in 1710; and in the same un¬ 
changeable spirit, when both the sense and poetry of 
this address were attacked by Prior with all the outrage 
of party virulence, he took no notice of it; but had the 
aatisfaccton to sec an unanswerable defence made for him 
by Addison, The task, indeed, was easy, aud that elegant 
writer in the conclusion of it observes, that the same person 

* Buyer’ll fjfc of qvHft Anna. Tha willi tartly and oUier irflcTaa Ibr tha 
■aDke ol Kit-Kai frwD ooa l«bCai.A Toawii wai thrir mctv* 

Cbrtatapber m pastry-o<w]f, near tmrft fnd ia tiitua of tliat Qjaa^FJ Ih- 
the tamn In Kipi-itrut, Waatmjnittrf camr poiimed of Iba pleturei of nil 
ilbtra vhn stirad tlirin tht urifiaal mcoibani af tbit club. 
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Tvho hat endeavoured to prove that he who wrote the “ Dis- 
'^petisary” was no poet, mil very suddenly undertake to 
fbew that he who gained the battle of Bleiihemi, was no 
general. .There was, indeed,^no need of a prophetic 
■pirlt to inspire the prediclioii* It was written in Sept 
1710; and the following year, in December, the duke of 
Marlborough* was removed from all his places, and having 
obtained leave to go abroad, embarked at Dover for Os* 
tend, Nov. 30, 17)2. Dr. Garth had lived in the particn^ 
lar favour and esteem of ibis great man white in power, 
and wUeh^he was out of power he lamented in elegant verse, 
his dis^ace and voluntary exile. 

' In the mean time, with the same feelings, he had writ* 
ten ja.dedication for an intended edition of Lucretius, in 
1711^' to hb late majesty king George L then elector of 
Brunswick; and on the accession of that prince to the 
throne, had the honour of being knighted with thenluke 
of Marlbomugh'ii sword, was appointed king^^ physician 
in ordinary, ^and physician general to the army. I'hese 
were no more than just rewards even of hSs medical merit* 
He bad gone through the office of censor of the college in 
1702, and had practised always with great reputation, and 
a strict regard to the honour and interest of the faculty; 
never stooping to prostitute the dignity of hb profctisioti, 
through mean and sordid views of t^elf*interest, by courting 
even the most popular and wealthy apothecaries. In a 
steady adherence to this noble principle, he concurred 
with the much celebrated Dr* Radcliffe, with whom he was 
also often joined in physical consultations. 

Garth had a very extensive practice, but was extremely 
moderate in hb views of advancing his own fortune; hb 
humanity and good-nature inclining him more to make use 
of the great interest he bad with persons in power, for the 
flupport and encouragement of other men of letters. He 
chose to live with the great in that degree of independency 
and freedom, which became a man possessed of a superior 
genius^ of which he was daily giving fresb proofs to the 
publie. One of these wat ^dressed to the late duke of 
Newcastle, in 17IJ, entitled ** Claremont being writ¬ 
ten pD the occasion of giving that name to a villa belonging 
to that nobleman, who was then only earl of Clare, which 
he had adorned with a beautiful and sumptuous structure. 
AmoDg the Latin writer^ Ovid appean to have been the 
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doctor’s favourite; and it^has bacn tbou^t that there wai 
some resemblance in^ their dispo^tion^ manners, aqd 
poetry. One of hU laqt performance, was an edition of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, translated by .various bands, in 
which he rendered the whole Htb book, and tie story of 
Cippus in the 15th, It was published in 1717, and he 
prefixed a preface, wherein he not only gives an idea of 
the work, and points out its principal beauties, but shews 
the uses of the poem, and how it may be read to mcst ad-. 
vants^e. 

The distemper which seized him the ensuing year, and 
ended not but with his Ufe, caused a general concern^, tod 
was particularly testified by lord Lansdowit, a brother ^ 
poet, though of a different party, in a copy of* verses 
written on the occasion. He died after a short iUnas^ 
which he bore with great patience, January 18, 1718-19. 
His loss was lamented by Pope, in a letter to a friend,-as 
follows : “ The best-natured of men," says this much* 
admired poet, ** Sir Samuel Garth, has left me in the 
truest concern for his loss. HU death was very heroical, 
and yet unaffected enough to have made a saint or a phi¬ 
losopher famous* But ill tongues and worse hearts )^ave 
branded even his last moments, as wrongfully as they 
bis Ufe, with irreligion. You must have beard many tales 
on this subject; but if ever there was a good Christian, 
without knowing himself to be so, it was Dr. Garth." This, 
however, is nothing against positive evidence, that Dr. 
Garth was a free-thinker, and a sensualist; and the latter 
part of it, his being a good Christian without knowing 
himself to be so, if it be not nonsense, is a proof that Pope 
cannot deny what he is angry to hear, an^ loth to confess. 
Dr. Johnson observes, that '* Pope afterwards declared 
himself convinced that Garth died in the com muni on of 
the church of Home," and adds a sentiment of Lowth’s, 
** that there is less distance than is thought between seep* 
ticism and popery; and Umt a mind, wearied with per* 
petual doubt, willingly seeks repose in the bosom of an 
infallible church*" if Dr. Johnson took this declaration of 
Pope's from Spence's *' MS Anecdotes," to which it it 
known he had aocesi, he did not transcribe the whole. 
What Pope said is thus given by Spence : Garth talked 
in a less libenlne manner than he had been used about the 
three last years of his life* He was rather doubtful and 
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fearful than irreligious. It was usual fbrfttui to say, that 
if there was any such thing as religion, it was among the 
Roman catholics. He died a papist, (as 1 ^aa assart by 
Mr, Blount, who called the father to him in his last mo^ 
menu) probably from the greater efficacy, in which we 
give the sacraments, He did not take any care of himBelf 
in his last illness, and had talked for three or four years as 
one tired of Imng,'^ The aame MS. insinuates that this 
impatience of life had nearly at one time prompted him to 
suicide. ' 

Dn Garth was interred Jan, 29, in the church of Har- 
row-on-the-'hill, near London, where he had caused a 
vault to be built for himself and his family; being sur¬ 
vived by an only daughter, married to the honourable co¬ 
lonel WilUam Boyle, a younger son of the honourable co¬ 
lonel Henry Boyle, uncle to the last earl of Burlington pf 
that name.’ 

GAETHS|j[OR£ (Maxwell), an eminent physician, 
and very aihiabte man, was born at Kircudbright, the 
principal town of the county of that name tn Scotland, 
Oct 38, 1733, He was the son of the rev. Geoige Garth* 
shore, the minister of Kircudbright, and received his 
early education at home. At the age of fourteen he was 
placed with a surgeon-apothecary in Edinburgh, where 
be attended the medical classes of the university, and the 
infirmary. In his twenty-second year, when he had 
iinished his medical studies, he entered the army, as mate 
to surgeon Huck (afterwards Dr* Buck Saunders) hi lord 
Charles Hay's regiment. In 1756 he had an opportunity 
of relinquishing this service for the more advantageous si¬ 
tuation of succeeding to the practice of Dr. John Fordyce, 
a physician at Uppingham, in Rutlandshire, who was 
about to remove to London. In this place, Dr. Garth- 
sbore redded until ITGS, giving much satis&ction by his 
activity, assiduity, and successful practice in physic' and 
midwifery, in a very extensive range of countryi. Here 
also he formed some valuable connections, and in 1759 
married a young lady heiress to a small estate. This last 
advantage encouraged him to remove to London in 1763, 
and after a short residence in Bed ford-street, Co vent- 
garden, he settled in a house in St. Martin's lane, where 
he continued nearly fifty years. His professional views in 
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coming to Lofflon were amply gratifiecl*; but here ht 
vTaa soon assailed by a heavy dome«ttc aBAietion, the loss 
of his wife, which tortk place the ’8th of March, 1765. 
From this calamity Dr» G* sought relief in . the practice of 
his public duties. His natural sosceptibHity, the instruct 
tion of his father, the correspondence of Mr. Maitland, an 
early friend and patron, had deeply impressed him with 
devotion to his Maker, and taught him to consifder it aa 
inseparable from good-will and beneRcence to men* Vo¬ 
lumes of his Diary, kept for the whole of his life in Lon^ 
don, and amounting to many thousands of close-written 
pages, in contractions very difficult to decypher, consist 
of medical, miscellaneous, and eminently pious remarks, 
meditations, and dally ejaculations of praise and thanks¬ 
giving, with fervent prayers to be kept steady in that course 
of well-doing essential to happiness in the present life and 
In that which is to come* The tone and temper, elevatitHi 
and energy, acquired by tills sublime h^verdy inter¬ 
course, appeared indispensable to this good man, not only 
as the consolation of sorrow, and the disposer to patience 
and resignation under the ills of life, btit as the spring and 
principle of unwearied perseverance in active virtue ; the 
diligent, liberal, charitable exercise of the profession to 
which he was devoted. From this time forward he con* 

cultivating medicine in all 
every new improvement in 
tbemf, physician to the British lying-in hospital, fel¬ 
low of the royal and antiquarian societies, rendering bis 
house an asylum for the poor, as well as a centre of com¬ 
munication for the learned; for his connection with the 
higher orders of men never prevented his habitual atten* 
tions and services to the less fortunate: in general, to stand! 

^ As ■D sccmictwur, he wu ec- f In 1769 b^naii befora the »dflty 
huGirletlflecl by the but to hm¥« of phyiici*ae m emu of fitml Ileai, 

h«id the following Tery admirmble qum- irhioh wme publitlied in the Ibuith voL 
H* wu EitunuLy pktient* ai of Med. Obi. ud Enquiriei. And In 
long mm patience wmi m virtue j mud in the imme year t«o cmicrn of retrarerted 
C 9 J«i of difficulty or of emtnrDH ^Anger^ Uteruip which were puhlitbed in Uw 
bn decKted with iiujcfcneie mud grtmt fifth wolume. Id 1T89 bn pobLiehed in 
jndlgintfit; mod he had nlwiye m miod the Lewlcn Medical Jonrulp Obser. 
aufficientlj firm to nimble bit hands to fmtioDS on Eiftim.^Dtnribin cmui and 
eeecDtm that wfiioh hit'head had die- nptarni of the Tube* and and 

taMd-” Sir G. Bakci mmdbtfaiDa a«- in tb«««&e yemrteat to Ibn myal eo- 
rjuuDttd with the aeJebrated Wil* citiy n uiAmrkable cw of nuoieroue 
ImEO Hunter^ ibrougb wIwk' tecom- Births, with abumtioai; prioted in 
mendation and intefvtt Dr. Gartbuborw the 77th ToLume of the iniLonphical 
wu eboHa phytkian to the honpitvl TreiuacttObi*' 
in Browolow.etreet* 


tinned for nearly half a century 
its branches, most attentive to 
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in need of bis mssistancc wu the sure^l fffommendattoa 


to bis partiality. 

To the last ne maintained bit gaiety and briskness; and» 
in company witb bis friends^ ms always ready to gire way 
to Ibotte inuocent^ sallies of pleaeaniry, that facetiousness 
and hilarity which are the natural fruits of an unblemished 
life, and of a benevolent dUposiuon. In 17he married 
a tecoud wife; but she died long before him. The day 
previous to bis death he said to a frieodf in the wards of 
Orotius, Heu vitam perdidi operate nihil agendo;^*' 
adding, that he had Erm reliance on God's goodness 
through GhrisL He died ties! day, the 1st March, lBl2f 
and interred in Bunhitl-Eelds buryiug-ground. 

In person .he bore so striking a resemblance to the Erst 
earl of Ciiatbam, ibat be was sometimes mistaken for him» 


Thi^ likeness once produced considerable aensation in the 
hunsc of commons. Lord Chatham was pointed to in the 
gallery ; all believed him to be there ; the person really 
present was Dr, Garth shore. He died worth about 55,000^ 
and by bis will, made only a few days before his death, 
after the payment of a considerable number of legacies^ 
nancs as residuary legatee, John Maitland, esq. M, P.^ 
GARZJ (Louis], born at Rome in 1640 , was a disciple 
of Andrea Sacchi, and considered by many as an equal, if 
not superior rivid of Carlo Marat. His paintings are not 
much known in this country, but in Italy are celebrated 
for the highest cxceUencies of colouring, design, and com¬ 
position^ He lived a considerable time at Naples, but 
returned before his death to Rome, where he had com¬ 
menced his c:areer, and at the age of eighty, painted the 
dome of the church of Stigmatie (by order of Clement XL) 
i^hich was reckoned his most perfect work. He lived to 
consplete it, and died in 1721, having siirvived a son who 
attained great excellence in painting, wid much imitated 
his father's manner,' 


GAHZONI (Thomas), an Italian writer of some note, was 
bom in 1549, at B^;naca*il]o, near Ferrara; he was a regu¬ 
lar canon laLeran, and diad in his own eonntry, 15B9, ^c. 40« 
He had chiefly educated himself, and learned Hebrew and 
Spanish without a master^ He was author of several moral 


works, printed at Yeniee, 16]7, iio. But the pnacipal 
production of this active writer and ^^eral reader is eii- 
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titled ** La Piafea umveraak dl tuttl le profes&ioni del 
mondO|” a work of infiuite labour and considerable use at 
the time it was written, as the author bad almost all the 
materials to seek, there being no direct model on so ex¬ 
tensive a scale then extant. It seems drst to have been 
published at Venice, the year in which he died, and after¬ 
wards went through infiumerabie editions. Superficial 
knowledge only is to be found in his book ; hut it points 
out where more and better information cnay be found. It 
has been truly said by Niceron, that the works of Garzoni 
prove him to have dipped into all the sciences^ end suffi¬ 
ciently manifest the extent of his knovtledge, and of what 
he would have been capable with a regular education and 
a longer life. His refiections, when be allows himself 
time to make them, and room in bis book for their inseir- 
tion, are excellent, But the task he had set himself was 
too great for a single mind, or the bodily labour of an in- 
dividuaL It is extremely difficult to render the title of 
this book in English ; the word Piazza has twelve or four¬ 
teen different meanings and shades of meaning in the 
Crusca; it implies a square or msrket-place appropriated 
to commerce. Perhaps the universal commerce of all 
the arts and professions in the world** may nearly express 
the author's meaning.^ 

GASCOIGNE (Gfioaox), an old English poet of con¬ 
siderable merit, was born of an ancient and honourable 
family in Essex, and was son and heir of sir John Gas¬ 
coigne, who, for same reason not assigned by his bio¬ 
grapher, Whetstone, chose to dUinberit him. Previously 
to this harsh step, he had been privately educated under 
a clergyman of the name of Nevinson, perhaps Stephen 
Nevhisoti, LL. D. prebendary, and commissary of the city 
and diocese of Canterbury. After this he was removedt 
either to Oxford or^Cambridge. Wood says, he "had 
liis education in both the universities, though chiefiy, aa 
he conceives, in Cambridge but Gascoigne himself, in 
his Sceele-Glasse/* ioforma us that he was a member of 
the university of Cambridge, without mentioning Oxford. 
His progress at Cambridge ia unknawt», but he removed 
from it to Gray*a-inii,.for the purpose of studying the Jaw. 
It is probable that in bptb places be wrote a considerable 
number of his poemi^ /those of the amatory kind particu- 
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larly, as he seem^ to include them smAig his youthful 
follies. ' 

Wood now informs Us, that Gascoi^tie having' a ramh-^ 
ling aiid'unfixed head, left Gray’s-mn, went to various 
cities in Holland, and became a soldier of note, wliich he 
afterwards professed as murh, or more, as learning, and 
thereforc made him take this motto, 21zm Marti fiuttn 
Mtt'curio. From thence he went to France to visit the 
fashions of the royal court there, where he fell in love 
with a Scottish darne/^ In this there is a mixture of truth 
^ and error. The story of the Scottish dame has no better 
foundation than some lines in his ** Herbes/’ written pro^ 
babiy in an assumed character. His being in France is yet 
more doubtful, and perhaps the following is nearly the 
fact. While at Gray’s'-inn, he incurred the expences of 
a fashionable and courdy life, and was obliged to sell his 
patrimony, whatever tiiat might be, and it would appear 
that his father, dissatished with his extravagance, refused 
him any farther assisLance, and probably about this, disin¬ 
herited bim< 

Without blaming his father, farther than by calling hi« 
disinheritance ** a froward deed/* he now resolved to as¬ 
sume the airs of independence, in hopes that his courtly 
friends wmiLd render him in reality independent; but he 
soon hiund that their favours were not to be obtained with¬ 
out solicitations incompatible with a proud spiriL A more 
honourable resource then presented itself, William prince 
of Orange was at this time endeavouring to emancipate 
the Netherlands from the tyranny of the Spanish monarch, 
and Gascoigne, prompted by the hope of gaining laurela 
i[i a field dignified by patriotic bravery, embarked on the 
19th of March, 1572, for Holland. The vesEel being 
under the guidance of a drunken Dutch pilot, was run 
aground, and twenty of the crew who had taken to the 
long-boat were drowned. Gascoigne, however, and hit 
friends remained at the pumps, and bq^ng enabled again 
to put to sea, landed safe in Holland, where, having ob¬ 
tained a captain*s commission under the prince of Orange^ 
he acquired considerable military reputation, but an 
unfortunate quarrel with his colonel retarded his career. 
Conscious of his 4eserts, he repaired immediately to Delf^ 
and resolved to resign his commission to the hands from 
which he received It; the prince in vain endeavouring 
i:lose the breach between his oBicers* 
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During this u^gocuitioa a c^i;ti[Qstance occurred which 
had nearly cost our poet hia life* A lady at the Hague 
{then in the possession of the etietny] with whom Gua-^ 
coigne had been on intimate terms^ had hU portrait in her 
hands, and resolving to part with it to himself alone, wrote 
a letter to him on the subject, which fell into the hands of 
his enemies in the camp; from this paper they meant to 
have raised a report unfavourable to his loyalty ; but upon 
its reaching his hands, Gascoigne, conscious of bis fidelity, 
laid it immediately before the prince, who saw throng 
their design, and gave him passports for visiting the lady 
at the Hague i the burghers, however, watched his mo¬ 
tions with malicious caution, and he was called in derision 
** the Green Knight/* Although disgusted with the in¬ 
gratitude of those on whose side he fought, Gascoigne ttill 
retained his commission, till the prince coming personally 
to the siege of Middlehurg, gave him an opportunity of 
displaying his zeal and courage, and rewarded him with 
300 gilders beyond his regular pay, and a promise of fu¬ 
ture promotion. He was, however, surprised soon after 
by 3000 Spaniards, when commanding, under captain 
Sheffield, 500 Englishmen lately landed, but retired in - 
good order at night, under the walls of Leyden.; the jea¬ 
lousy of the Dutch was then displayed by their refusing to 
open their gates, and Gascoigne with his band were in 
consequence made captives. At the expiration of twelve 
days his men were released, and the officers after an im¬ 
prisonment of four months, were sent back to England. 

On his return to England, he resided partly in Gray V 
inn, and partly at Walthamstow, In his “ Flowers^* he 
informs us, that he had, in the midst of his youth, deter¬ 
mined to abandon all vaine delights, and to return to 
Gray's-inn, there to undertake affain the study of the com¬ 
mon law; and that at the request of five gentlemen of the 
inn, namely Francis and Anthony Kinwelmersh, Messrs. 
Vaughan, Nevile, and Courtop, he wrote what be calls hit 
** MemoireSi*' ThEie tasks, however, may have been per¬ 
formed at an earlier period of life, if it can be proved that 
he left the inn t^ice before this time, but his geueral de¬ 
sign now was to trust to his wit, and to publiHi bis early 
poems, and thcHie other works, written in his more serioua 
moments, that were intended to counteract the licentious 
tendency of his amatory verses. In the summer of 1573, 
he Mcompanled queen Eliaabetk in one of her stately pto-r 
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f re 0 »«Sr and wrote for her aittuaement» in the month of 
uly, a k\pA of Epaakji entitled The Princelj Pleasure* of 
Ketielworth Castle.’* i Some, of the venes were not onlj 
written^ but spoken by him on this occasion; but the whole 
of the entertainmentj owing to the unfavourable weather, 

' was not performed. On his return from this progress, hit 
principal residence, while preparing hU works, was at 
Walthamstow.. Here it appears, by Whetstone’s account, 
he wrote the ** Steele Giaase,” the “ Glass of Government," 
the “ Delicate Diet,” a book of hunting, and the “ Doom’s 
Day Drum,” which last was not published until af^er his 
death..' He left other pieces behind him, some of which 
,were afterwards printed lu various collections, hut without 
bis name. 

Although he enjoyed the esteem of many of his poetical 
contemporaries^ and the patronage of lord Grey of Wilton, 
the earl of Bedford, sir Walter Rawleigh, and other per^ 
sons of distinction ; yet during this period, he complains 
bitterly of the envy of rivals, and the tnalevolence of 
critics, and seems to intimate that, akhough he apparently 
bore this treateneni with patience, yet it insensibly wore 
him out, and brought on a bodily distemper which his 
physicians could not cure. In all his publications, he 
takes every opportunity to introduce and bewail the errors 
of his youth, and to atone for any injury, real or supposed, 
which might have accrued to the public from a perusal of 
bin early poems, in which, however, the proportion of 
indelicate thonghtm is surely not very great. His biogra^ 
phers, fallowingtbe Oxford historian, have hitherto placed 
his demise at Walthamstow in ISTS; but Whetstone, on 
whom W0 can more certainly rely, informs us that he died 
at Stamford in Lincolnshire, Oct. 7, 1577. He had per¬ 
haps taken a journey to this place for change of air, ac- 
oompanied by his friend Whetstone, who was with him 
when he died, so calmly, that the moment of his departure 
.was not perceived. Me left a wife a^ son behind him, 
whom he recommended to the liberality of the queen, 
whether successfully, or what became of them, cannot now 
be known. The registers of Stamford and of Waltham¬ 
stow have been examined without success. 

- Althongh his age is not mentioned by any of his bio- 
graptlera) yet from various expressions in bis works, it may 
be conjectured that it did not exceed forty years, and even 
m much shorter period might he fixed upon with great pro- 
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Hit stay at Cambridge was perhaps not long; in 
1366^ when hia comedy of the ** Supposes/* waa acted at 
Gray^i^inn, he is denominated on^ of students. In one 
of hU pre&ces, he calU himself of middle age; hia ex¬ 
ploits in the army are consistent with the prime of life; 
and it ia certain that he did not survive theae above h^e 
years. The editions of Gascoigne’s works are all extremely 
scarce, and of^en imperfect. An account of them may be 
seen in the late edition of the English poeu^ £ropi which 
this article is taken. 

If we consider the general merit of the poets in the early 
part of the Elizabethan period^ it will probably appear that 
the extreme rarity of Gascoigne’s works has been the chief 
cause of his being so much neglected by modern readers* 
In smoothness and haroiony of versification, he yields to 
no poet of hla own time^ when these qualities were very 
common; but his higher merit is that in every thing fie 
discovers the powers and invention of a poet^ a warmth of 
sentiment tender and natural, and a fertility of fancy, al¬ 
though this be not alwa3^s free from the conceits of the 
Italian schoo). As a satirist, if noLhing remained but hU 

Steele Glasses” he may be reckoned one of the first* 
There is a vein of sly sarcasm in this piece, which appeal^ 
to be original ; and his intimate knowledge of mankind, 
acquired indeed at the expence probably of health, and 
certainly of comfort and independence, enabled him to 
give a more curious picture of the dress, manners, amuse¬ 
ments, and follies of the times, than we meet with iu almost 
any other author. 

A pamphlet of uncommon rarity has lately been brought 
to light, after a concealment of nearly a century. Bishop 
Tanner is the first who notices this pamphlet, under the 
title of ** A Remembrance of the well-employed life and 
godly end of George Gascoigne, esq. who deceased at 
Stamford in Lincolnshire, Ttii October, 1577, reported by 
George Whetstone,’* But it is very extraordinary that 
the learned prelate ahould inform us of this pamphlet L^ing 
in his possession, and at the same time express his doubt 
whether h was the life of this, or of another George Gas¬ 
coigne, when a very slight inspection must have convinced 
him that it could be no otfier, and that, in its principal 
facts, it agreed with the account he had just transcribed 
from Wood. Since the antiquities of poetry have become 
a favourite studv, manv painful inquiries have been made 

VoL. XV. ' ' Y 
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after this tract, but it could not be found in Tanner's li¬ 
brary, which forms part of the Bodleian, or in any other 
collection, private or public, and doubts began to be 
entertained whether such a pamphlet had ever existed. 
About six or seven years ago, however, it was discover¬ 
ed in the collection of a deceased gentleman, a Mr, Voigiit 
of the Custom-house, London, and was purchased at bis 
sale by Mr, Malone. It consists of about thirteen page» 
small quarto, black letter, and contuns certainly not much 
but some particulars unknown to hb biographers. 
A transcript of the whole is given in the late edition of the 
Englbh Poets.' 

GASCOIGNE (Sir William], chief justice of the king’s 
bench in the reign of Henry IV. was descended of a noble 
family, originally from Normandy, and born at Gawthorp 
i]] Yorkshire, about 1350. Being designed for the law, be 
became a student either at Gray's-inn or the Inner Tem¬ 
ple^; and growing eminent in his profession, was made 
one of the king's serjeants at law, Sept, 1398, Jn October 
following, be was appointed one of the attorniea to Henry 
iV'. then duke of Hereford, ou his going into banishment: 
and upon tlie accession of that prince to the throne, itt 
sat as judge in the court of comm on-pleas. In 
Nov', [401, fie was made chief justice of the king’s bench ; 
and bow much he distinguished himself in that oiiice, ap¬ 
pears from the several abstracts of his opinions, arguments, 
distinctions, and decisions, which occur in our old books 
of Jaw-reports, 

In July 1403, he was joined in a commission with Ralph 
Nevil, earl of Westmoreland, and others, to issue their 
power and authority, for levying forces in Yorkshire and 
Northumberland, against the insurrection of Henry Percy, 
earl of that county, hi favour of Uiebard JL and, after that 
earl bad submitted, was nominated April 1405, in another 
commission to treat with bis rebellious abettors, a procla¬ 
mation to the purpose being issued next day by the king at 
Pontefract. These were legal trusts, which he executed 
from A principle of gratitude and loyalty, with spirit and 
steadiness. But, on the taking of archbishop Scroop ia 

* F^ll^r SAysij thfrMter: rlidJc, p. ^jt, 167If foLio. Tlw 

thti format, from hia Anns uuaiifl of itiu arrui are, Ai^nt^ on a pak Sable, o. 
windowi in Gray^t-inO'lialK Uri^. Jo- fJimy-luce Or. 

t Johusun ami CUInieri’i edition of tbieKs^liih Poett, vjtk tbt rdierenci^ 

niLi4f. 
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^rnns th6 saiBC when the king rec^uireJ him to pass 

sentence npnn that prelate as a traitor, in his manor-hotise 
at Bishopthorp near York, iro prospect of fear or iWour 
waa able to corrupt hitii to any such violation of the sub- 
jects^ rights, or infringement of those laws, winch st»f^ 
fered no religious person to be brought to a seenW or 
trial, unieaai he were a heretic^ and first degrarted by the 
church. He therefore refused to obey the royal command, 
and said to his majesty: "Neither you, my lord the king, 
nor any liege subject of yours in your name, can legally, 
according to the rights of the kingdom, adj udge any bishop 
to death/* Henry was highly displeased at this instance 
of his intrepidity^ but bis anger must have been short, if, 
as Enller teils us, Gascoigne had the honour of knighthood 
conferred on him the same year. However that be, it is 
certain, the king was fully satisfied with hb fidelity and 
rircuinspection in treating with the rebels ; and on that 
account jojned him again in a commission as before, dated 
at Pontefract-castfe, April 35, 1+03. 

Besides the weight of his decisions in the King's-beneb, 
already mentioned, he was engaged in reforming and re¬ 
gulating other public adaire, pursuant to the resolutions 
and directions of the parliament;. Of this we shall give one 
instance, TJie attornies being even then growm by their 
multitude and mal-practice a public grievance*, an act 
was made in HlO, not only for the reduction and liinita- 
tion of them to a certain number for every county, but aKo 
for their amendment and correctiun; as that they should 
he sworn every term to deal faithfully and truly by their 
clients, and in breach thereof be imprisoned for a twelve- 
month, and then make their ransom according to the king's 
will : and it being farther enacted, that the justices of 
both benches should make this regulation, sir W. Gascoigne 
must unavoidably have had a principal part in promoting 
the general benefit by redressing that grievance* 

From his general conduct, as related by historians, there 
is sufficient reason to place sir William Gascoigne in the 
rank of chief justices of the first merit, both for his inie- 
grlty and abilities, and be had once occasion to distinguish 

* Thtre we» but 140 Uvyert ifrd increftseil in a LitUa m.nn thin UiQ 
mtloriliH ifi England, in ihe Umc of ytean to aliout'flOOCl; but 
Bilward f. u appearn in n |»arL(a- tbof verc rackonrd at 10,00(1 by lord 
ment-roll, ann. '20 of Ibai tn Cuka, in U) Init. W* 

Yetj Furttticue kv.iire» US} tbey 
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bimself above his brethren! by a memoirable transaction in 
the latter end of tbis' king’s reign* A servant of the prince 
of Wales (afterwards Henry V*) being arraigned for felony 
at the bar of the King^s-bencb ^ the news soon reached his 
master^s earsf who, hastening to the court, ordered him 
to be unfettered, and oflered to rescue him* In this being 
opposed by the judge, who commanded him to leave the 
prisoner and depart, he rushed furiously up to the bench, 
and, as is generally affirmed, struck the chief justice, then 
sitting in the hxecutioD of his office. On this sir William, 
after some expostulations upon the outrage, indignity, and 
unwarrantable interruption of the proceedings in that place, 
directly committed him to the king’s bench prison, there 
to wait his father's pleasure; and the prince submitted to 
his punishment, with a calmness no less sudden and sur-* 
prising, than the offence had been which drew it upon 
him. The king, being informed of the whole affair, in¬ 
stead of being displeased with the chief justice, returned 
thanks to God, ^^That he had given him both a judge who 
knew how to administer, and a son who could obey jus¬ 
tice.” Tills extraordinary event lias been recorded, not 
only in the general hisLories of tlie reigns of these two to- 
vereigLis, but celebrated also by the poets; and particu^ 
lariy Shakspeare, in the second part of “ Henry IV.” 

This unparalleled example of firmness and civil intre¬ 
pidity upon that bench, happened in the latter end of 
Henry IVth’s reign, which our chief justice did not long 
survive. He was called to the parliament which met in 
the first year of Henry V. but died before the expiration 
uf the year, Dec* 17 , 1413 , He was twice married, and 
had a train of descendants by both his wives: by the for¬ 
mer, the famous earl of Strafford, in the reign of Charles U 

GASPARINO (Bsh-ZIZZa), one of the revivers of Ute^ 
rature, and an able grammarian, took his name from the 
village of Barzizza, near Bergamo, where he was bom in 
1570* It is thought that he studied at Bergamo, and kept 
a private school there. He afterwards became professor 
of the bvllcs lettres at Pavla, Venice, Padua, and Milan. 
He was in this last mentioned city in 1418, when pope 
Martin V. passed through in his return from the council of 
Constance. Barzizza ^vas on' this occasion appointed to 
pay him the compUmenU of the city, and the two univet- 

V Birjp. Srit.'— toI. VT. p, OHk-^Ciush’i Scpaklinl ftlowi* 
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stties of Pavia and Padua having sent orators to the pope^ 
he was also employed in preparing their intended speeches. 
Ue was daring the rest of bis life patronized hy the duke 
phi I ip-Mari a-Visconti, and enjoyed the esteem due to his 
learning and talents until his death at MiLan about the end 
of 1430, 

Hb Latin works, consisting of treatises on grammar and 
rhetoric, orations, letters, &c. do not form the only title 
he has to be considered among the revivers pf learning and 
elegant Latinity« He merited this' honour also, like 
Aurispa and Guarino, for his ability in explaining the an* 
cient classics, and in decjrphering the manuscript copies 
which at that time engaged the curious researches of the 
learned world, Hb ** Epistles” form an epoch in the hb* 
tory of French printing. When two doctors of the Sor* 
bonne, William Fichet, and John de la Pierre, had en¬ 
gaged fi'om Germany three printers, Gering, Crantz, aud 
Frihurger, to come to Paris, in 1459, a»printing-press 
was set up in the house of the Sorbonue, and Gasparino’s 

Epistles^* were the first typographical production in 
France* The title was “Gasp, Pergamensb (Bergomensis) 
Epbtoltic,” 4to, without date, but printed in 1470. AIL 
Gasparltio's works were collected and printed by cardinal 
Furietti at Rome, 1725, 4to, with those of hb aon Gumi- 
FOftT^, This son was born at Pavia in 1406, He had not 
the same reputation for eloquence and elegance as his fa¬ 
ther ; but hb works shew that he had studied the ancients 
with equal assiduity. He lectured at Novara on Cicero^s 
065ces, aud Terenceb comedies, when a lucky circum- 
stance introduced hliB to Atplionso king of Arragon, Be¬ 
ing admitted to address him at Barcelona, in 1432, the 
king was so struck with hb eloquence, as immediately to 
appoint him one of his council, and Guiniforte in conse¬ 
quence had the honour to accompany him in bis expedition 
to the coast of Africa. Falling sick, however, in Sicily^ 
Jie obtained leave to return to Milan, but without any loss 
of the king’s respect and friendship for him. Here the 
duke Philip of Milan gave him the title of hU vicar-generaL 
With this he held the office of professor of moral philoso¬ 
phy, the duties of which wore frequently interrupted hy 
his being employed in diplomatic ai&irs to the courts of 
Arragon and Rome. After the death of Philip, bis snc.* 
cessor appointed G.ilniforte to be ducat secrqwy, and he 
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passed the rest of his life in that office. It ii thought he 
died about the end of 

GASSENDI (PfiTER), It very eminent matbematicmn 
and phiiosopherf was horn Jan. 22^ N. S. 1592, at a village 
called Chamersier, about three miles from Digue in Pro¬ 
vence, in France* His fathef, Antony Gassendi, a Roman 
cathoUc, educated him with great piety, and the first 
words he learned to pronounce were those of bis prayers. 
This practice, made such au impression upon his infant 
midd, that at four years of age lie demonstrated the good 
effects of it in reproving or exhorting his playfellows, as 
occasion prompted* In these first years of his youth he 
likewise took particular delight In gazing at the moon and 
Htara, in clear uncloudy weather, and was so intent on 
these observations in. solitary places, that his parents had 
him often to seek, not without many anxious Fears*, At a 
proper age they put !iim to school at Digne, to Godfrey 
Wendeline, ati excellent master, under whoso care he 
made a quick and extraordinary progress in learning. In 
a very short time he leanied not only the elements of the 
Latin language, but was so far advanced In rhetoric as to 
be superior to all the boys in that school ; and some friends 
who had witnessed bis proficiency, recommended to have 
him removed, in order to study philosophy under Fesay, a 
very learned Minorite friar, then at Aix. This proposal 
was not much relished by his father, whose design was to 
breed up his son in his own way to country business, or 
farming, as a more profitable employment than that of a 
scholar, nor would he consent but upon condition that the 
boy should return home in two years at farthest. Young 
Gassendi accordingly, at the end of his allotted time, re^ 
paired to Chantersler; but he did not stay there long, 
j being invited to be a teacher of rhetoric at Digne, before 
he was full sixteen years of age; and he had been en* 
gaged in this not above three years, when hts master Fesay 
dying, he was made professor of philosophy in his room 
at Aix. 

He was scarcely yet past the bounds of childhood, when 
his merit raised him also above this professorship. Having 
at bis leisure hours composed his ** Paradoxical Exercita- 
tioufl/* they came into the hands of the famous Nicolu 

Oln^uenfi BisL UL. ct'ItaTie.-^TiraboichL—<Marvrl.—tlodly d^Orfecu 
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Peifesc, who joined with Joseph Walter, prior of Valette, 
in a resolution to t&ke him out of the way of losing his time 
in empty scholastic squabbles, and procure him a place in 
the churchy which would afford him such leisure and quiet 
as was necessary for cultivating more useful researches* 
Being now of years sufficient to receive the priesthood, he 
entered into holy orders; and after being drst made a 
canon of the church of Dlgne, and D. D. he obtained the 
wardenship or rectory of the 'same church, which was car¬ 
ried by the interest of h\A two friends, though not without 
some difficulty, against several competilors. He held tliis 
place for the space of twenty years; and during that time 
several of those pieces were written which make up the 
collection of his works. 

Ill ItKSS he accompanied Francis Luillcre, master of ac¬ 
counts at Paris, in his journey to the Netherlands; which 
was the only time he was ever out of France. In Holland 
he wrote hb Exercitation against Flndd in defence of Mer- 
sennus, who, upon his setiing out on this journey, had 
put Fludd's book into hb hands for tliat purpose* During 
hb stay in this country, he also became acquainted, among 
others, with Des Cartes and John Gerard Vossius; against 
the former of whom he maintained a dispute upon the sub¬ 
ject of metaphysics, and he convinced tlic latter of hU 
great skill In iiiathematics. In t^40 he was nominated for 
proctor of his diocese in the general synod of the Gallican 
churcli, but the election was carried for another by the 
interest of cardinal Richelien* 

Gassendi had from hb infancy a turn to asimnom)*, 
which grew up with his years; and, in Iis, he had be¬ 
gun to make observations upon the stars, atul to digest 
them into a mediod* His reputation daily inen^usiug, he 
became so eminent in that science, that in 1645 he 
appointed royal professor of inathcinatics at Paris, by the 
Interest of Alphonse du Plessb, cardinal of Lyons, and 
brother to cardinal Uichelicu. Tliis institution breing 
chiefly designed for astronomy, Gassendi not only "em¬ 
ployed himself very diligently in observations, but read 
lectures with great applause to a crowded'audience* ' lie 
did not, however, hold this place long ; for, contracting a 
cold, which brought on a dangerous cough, ami an in- 
Hammation of his lungs, he found himself under a nceef^sity 
of quitting Paris; ^nd being wtvbed by the physicians to 
return to Digue for the benofit of his nativ^ air, he went 
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there ia 1647. This advice had the desired success; which 
vruA also effected the sooner hy the kinduefts of LouU 
Valois^ earl of Alais, and viceroy of Provence, who, ob« 
serving the philosopher's circumstances, invited him to his 
house j where GaBsendi's conversation upon points of learn- 
iQg gave him so high an idea of his talents, that he fre¬ 
quently made use oF him as a friend and counsellor in po¬ 
litical affairs. Affer enjoying this honourable ease until 
this nobleman was called to court, Gassendi returned to 
riigne, where he began to write the life of his patron, the 
famous Ki colas Pei res c, a ta£k which had been enjoined 
him by the earl of Alais* 

He resided at Digne till ]653; when, in company of 
Francis Bernier, physician, and Anthony PoJler, his ama* 
nuertsis, he returned to Paris. Here he lived in the house 
of M* Monmor, master of the court of requests, at whose 
request he had formerly engaged to write the life of Tycho 
Brahe, and then made several collections with that view ; 
and this request being now renewed, he immediately set 
about the work, and published it at Paris, with the lives of 
Copernicus, Purbachius, and Regiomontanus, in 1€54, 4to.. 
But he neither suffered this nor any other business to pre¬ 
vent him frotn going on with his astronomical observations, 
and had no sooner hnished the last-mentioned book than 
he proceeded to complete bia system of the heavens. 
While he was thus employed, too intensely for the feeble 
state of his health, he relapsed into his former disorder, 
which had been relieved by the intormission of his studies; 
so that be was neither able to enjoy his garden-walks, nor 
the society of his friends, with his usual alacrity ; and in 
the autumn of his years, his case became desperate^. 

In the hrst attack he had been relieved by bleeding, 
which, however, so much enfeebled him, that he never 
recovered his former strengtk Yet this, as the only re¬ 
medy in bis case, was judged necessary by his physicians. 
He bad suffered this depletion for the ninth time, when, 
perceiving himself to be too much sunk, he modestly pro¬ 
posed to forbear a repetition, as thinking himself not able 
^o^utidei^o it; and two of his pbyskiana had yielded to 
this suit, when a third, obstinately intisting on the con^ 
trary, drew bis colleagues into his opinion. Gassendi sub¬ 
mitted, and the operation was repeated even to the fourth 
time, at which, holding out his arm for the purpose, be 
said to Peter hU amanuensis, who constantly attended him. 
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** It IS more eligible by tbii depriratiorL of strength to 
sleep quietly in Christ, than to be taken off with more pain 
by 3Ulocation/* Having undergone the operation, he 
presently felt himself approaching to faia last hour, and 
sent for a priest to administer tbe viaticum ; which being 
given, he expired about four in the afternoon, on Sunday, 
Oct 22, 1^55, in the sixty^third year of his age. At his 
death, his hand was found upon the region of his heart, 
which place he had frequently desired his amanuensis to 
touch, in order to mark iu motion, which when this at-i 
tendant observed to be very faint and Buttering, he said, 
“ You see what is man's lifewhich were the last words 
he spoke. 

He had made his will Oct. 15 preceding, by which he 
appointed M. de Monmor hb executor, and left him aft 
his MSS. with leave to publish such as he should think fit 
for the press; and that gentleman, with the assistance of 
another friend, haying carefully collected and perused 
them, came to tbe opinion, that he had written nothing 
which was not worthy of him, and the whole was published 
by Monmor's order at Leyden, 1658, in six volumes, folio. 
This honourable friend bad before tesiibed his great 
spent for Gassendi's memory at his ^ funeral, which was 
performed two days after his death, by depositing his 
corpse with those of hia own ancestors^ in the church of 8t. 
Nicholas ia the Fields, at Paris. Here also be erected a 
handsome monument, exhibiting his bust, by Nanteuil, set 
upon a frame of black, inclosing a plate of white marble ; 
upon which was an inscription, in the close whereof his 
ebaracter is elegantly and literally expressed in three 
words, attesting his “ piety, wisdom, and learning^” Hia 
dirge and requiem, and funeral rites, according to the 
usage in the Romish church, were likewise performed in 
the church 'of Digue; and a funeral oration pronounced by 
Nicolas Tixetius, his successor in that rectory, who printed 
it at Leyden in 1656, It appears by hb letters, printed 
in the sixth volume of his works, that he was often con¬ 
sulted by the most famous astronomers of hb time ; as 
Kepler, Longomontanus, Snellius, Hevelius, Galileo^ Ker- 
cher, Bullioldi, and others; and he is generally esteemed 
one of the founders of the reformed philosophy, in oppo¬ 
sition to that of Aristotle and tbe schoolmen. 

The sound judgment, extensive reading, and capacious 
memory of Gassendi, indeed qualiBed him to attain great 
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distinction among philosopbers. He is also ranked by 
3arrow among the most eminent iRatbcmaucians of the 
age, and mentianed Galileo, Gilbert, and Des Cartes^ 
His commentary on the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius is a 
sufficient proof of his erudition. With uncommon abilities 
for the task, he undertook to frame from Lucretius, Laertius^ 
and other ancient writers, a consistent scUeme of Epicu¬ 
rean doctrine, in which the phtcnotnena of nature are inw 
mediately derived from the motion of primary atoms. But 
* he was aware of the fundamental defect of this aystem, and 
added to it the important doctrine of a Divine superin^ 
tending Mind, from whom he conceived the hrK motion 
and siibseqiieut arrangement of atoms to have been de¬ 
rived, and whom tie regarded as the wise governor of the 
world. Gassendi strenuously maintained the atomic doc¬ 
trine in opposition to the fictions of the Cartesian philoso¬ 
phy, which were at that ttme obtaining great credit; and 
particlilarly asserted, in opposition to Des Cartes, the doc¬ 
trine of a vacuum. On the subject of morals, Gassendi 
explained the permanent pleasure or indolence of Epicu¬ 
rus, in a manner perfectly consistent with the purest pre¬ 
cepts of virtue. 

H j£ large and valuable library, together with his astro¬ 
nomical and philosophical apparatus, was purchased by 
the emperor Ferdinand 11L and afterwards deposited, with 
other choice collections, in the imperial library at Vienna. 
The edition of his works above mentioLied contains the phi¬ 
losophy and life of Epicurus; the anthor^s own phllosopb}'; 
his astronomical works; the lives of Pciresc, Copernicus, 
Tycho Brahe, Furbach, Hegiomontanus, John Muller, 
a refutation of the Meditations of Des Cartes; Eprsdes; 
and other treatises. Bernier, a celebrated French pliysi* 
Clan, has given an accurate view of the philosophy of Gas¬ 
sendi in hU abridgment of it, published in French at Lyoiis^ 
in 1684, in eight volumes ll2mo. The Life of Gassendi, 
accurately written by Bougerelle, a priest of the oratory, 
was published at Paris in 1737. ^ 

GASTAOD (Francis), a French divine of the eighteenth 
century, descended from a family of distinction, was born 
at Aix, in Provence, and being at an early age admitted 
into orders, officiated for some years ai priest in the parish 
church of St. Paul. Among his theological publications is 

1 Life bj UuttDD^i Biog. Philt^ophicH,-^ 
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** A CoUectiom of Homilies on the Epistle* to tlie Romans,** 
in tiYo volumes^ l2ino^ wUh a delineation of the character 
of Sti Paul preHxeci But on the death of hia elder bro¬ 
ther, a celebrated advocate in the parliament of Provence^ 
be retired into the country, studied lave, and being ad¬ 
mitted an advocate, pLuctiaed with uncommon success^ 
The interests of the poor he adrocated without hope of 
reward; and iti 1717 he gained a famous cause against the 
Jesuits, of whom he was an active opponent. Not con¬ 
tented with pleading professionally against them, he at¬ 
tacked them by means of the press, and wrote 4 piece 
entitled The Jesuits unmasked.^^ He published some 
treatises against the bishop of Marseilies, who procured 
him to be banished twice to Viviers, where he died in 1731, 
and on account: of his reputed heresy he was denied the 
rites of Christian burial. * 

GASTRELL (Francis), a distinguished English bishop, 
was born about 1662, at Siapton in Northamptonshire; and, 
being sent to Westminster school in 1676, was admitteti 
on the foundation, and elected to Christ Church, in Ox¬ 
ford, where he of course became a student in 1690. He 
took the degrees in art?% in 1637 ; after which, entering 
into orders, and proceeding in dlviiiity, he took a bache- 
lor*s degree in that faculty, June 23, 1694, The same 
year he was made preacher to the hon. society of Lincoin*a 
Inn, in which station he acquitted himself so well that 
was appointed to preach Mr, Boyle’s lecture in 1697. 
Having huisbed those eight sermdns, he drew them up in 
the form of a continued discourse, which he published the 
same year. The subject of tliis piece being a defence of 
religion in general against atheism, Gastreil prosecuted 
the design further, in asserting the truth of the Christian 
religion against the deists. ThU he published in another 
discourse, in 1699, by way of continuation, or second part 
of the same subject* He commenced D. D. July 13,1700; 
being then chaplain to Robert Harley, esq. speaker of the 
house of commons* The ferment that haid been raised by 
the dispute between South and Sherlock upon the Trinity, 
being still kept up, Dr. Gastrell, in 1702, published^' Some 
Considerations concerning the Trinity, and the ways of 
managing that Cbntrorersy i** and the same year was col¬ 
lated to.a canonry of Christ Church in Oxford. 


' Morerlr^Dtct* Hiit. 
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MeaDwhile^ he continued to give public proofs of hts 
hearty concern for religion; and published^ in 1707^ his 
excellent work entitled “ The Cbristian Institutes, or the 
siucere Word of God, collected out of tbe Old and 

New Testament, digested under proper beads, and de* 
liTcred tn the words of scripture. This has been repeatedly 
printedn^ The same year also, being appointed to preach 
the sermon at the aniversary meeting of the charity-schools 
in London, he printed that discourse; in which the pecu¬ 
liar advantage of these charities is set in a new light, by 
contrasting them with the popish monasteries. Mr. Cow 
Uns, in his Essay concerning the use of Reason,'’ having 
animadverted on some things in tlie doctor's “ Considera¬ 
tions concerning the Trinity,” which had gone through 
two editions, be this year published a third, subjoining a 
vindication of the work, in answer to Collins. In 1711 
he was chosen pructor in convocation for the chapter of 
Christ Church, and appointed one of the chaplains in or¬ 
dinary to the queen. In 1714 he published Remarks 
upon the Scripture Doctrine of the Trlutty, by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke,” who acknowledged that the objections to his doc¬ 
trine were there set forth to particular advantage, by tlie 
skill of a very able and learned writer, and proposed with a 
reasonable and good spirit. He resigned the preacher's 
place at Lincoln's-bn this year, upon his promotion to 
the see of Chester; and he was allowed to hold hiscartonry 
of Christ Church in commendam. He had for some time 
before been appointed one of the com miss loners for build¬ 
ing the hfty new churches in and about London ^ and had 
become a member of the society for propagating the gospel 
in foreign parts, 

Thus his merit found all the reward and encouragement 
which he could expect, from the court and ministry of 
' queen Anne ; but this brought him under the displeasure 
of theadmimstration in the succeeding reign, which, being 
sbewu, as he conceived, without any just or reasonable 
grounds, was resented by him* At this period he became 
a^patroii to the university; and appeared warmly in its 
vindication in the house of lords, when it was attacked 
there for a pretended riot on the btrth'day of the prince of 
Wales in 17 1 7. At the same time he tesuhed the greatest 
abhorrence of this and alt other marks of disloyalty, and 
used all his influence to prevent and check them. 

He now engaged in a very remarkable contest with tUi^ 
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archbisbop of Canterbury, about the degrees granted in 
Tirtue of his metro political povrer. The occasion was this; 
The presentation to the ph^e of warden of the collegiate 
church of Manchester in Lancashire falling to the crowri| 
George L nominated Mr* Samuel Peploe, vicar of Preston^ 
in the same county. But that gentleman, being then only 
M. A, found himself obliged by the charter of the cottegei 
to take the degree of B. D. as a necessary qualification to 
hold the wardenship. To tlutc end, having been bred at 
Oxford, where he had taken his former degrees, he went 
thither in order to obtain this ; and had actually prepared 
the best part of his exercise for that purpose, when he was 
called to Lambeth, and there created B. D. by the arcb- 
hisbop, who thought the university ought, in respect to 
the royal nomination, to dispense with the usual exercise. 
With this title, he applied to bishop Gastrel), in whose 
diocese the church of Manchester lies, for institutton. 
But the bishop, being persuaded that hU degree was not a 
f^iiliicient qualification tti this caisc, refused to admit him ; 
and observed to liiin, that being in all respects qualified to 
take bis degree regularly in the university, he might pro¬ 
ceed that way without any danger of being denied^ that, 
however, if he desired any 'favour usually indulged to 
other persons, he would endeavour to obtain it for him, 
and did not doubt but the university would grant it* On 
the other hand, Mr* PepLoe insisted on his qualification by 
the archbishop, and had recourse to the court of king's- 
bench, where sentence was given in bis favour. On this, 
bishop Gastrel], in hta own vindication, published ** The 
bishop of Chester's Case, with relation to the Wardenship 
of Manchester* In which is shewn, that no other degrees 
but such as are taken in the university, can be deemed legal 
qualifications for any ecclesiastical preferment in Engfaiid.’' 
This was printed at Oxford i and that university, March 
22, 1720, decreed in a full convocation, that solemn thanks 
should be retutJied to the bishop, for having so fully as¬ 
serted the rights, privileges, and dignities, belotiging to 
the university degrees in this book* This was attempted 
to be answered in a pamphlet entitled Considerations, 
proving that bishop Gastrell^s pamphlet ^*is injurious, 
1. to the prerogative royal of the imperial crown of Eng¬ 
land ; 2* to the prerogatives, powers, and privileges, of 
the archbishops of Canterbury ; and 3* to the legal rights, 
privileges, and liberties of the reverend presbyters of the 
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church of England ; wherein it b pUinI}? proved^ that the 
universities have not the sole power of granting degreesi/* 
Jt is somewhat remarkable^ that this Mr. Peploe succeeded 
him in the bishopric of Chester. 

-This aSair was scarcely concluded^ when the prosecu¬ 
tion Gontinenced against Attevhory, bishop of Hochesten 
Bishop GastrcU never liked the haughty temper of that 
prelatf'j and had always opposed his arbitrary attempts 
while deati of Christ Church; yet, being satished in his 
conscience, that the proceedings in parliament against him 
were pushed on with too much violence, he opposed tliem 
with great resolution; and when the bill for iiihicting pains 
and penalties upon Atterbury was before the house of lords, 
he spoke against it with earnestness and warmth, not spa* 
ring to censure the rest of his brethren the bishops, who all 
concurred with the bill. 

He survived the bishop of Rochester's banishment but a 
fexv years. The gout, with which he had been much af¬ 
flicted in the latter part of bU life, put a period to it, 
Nov. 124, 1723* He died at his canon’s lodgings in Christ 
Church, and was buried in that cathedral wdthout any 
monument: but, as Dr. Willis observes, he left a sufficient 
monument of himself in his writings, and his virtues are 
far from being yet forgoLten. His widow died in L761, 
and 1)13 daughter, married to the Rev, Dr, Bromley, in 
1768, Besides the pieces already mentioned, he published 

A moral proof of u Future State,'* in 8 vo, which being 
printed without his name, gave occasion to ascribe some 
other pieces of a similar nature to him, hue without any 
certainty* * 

GATAKER (Thomas), a very learned English divine 
and critic, descended fiom a family of that name at Gat- 
acve-hall, in Shropshire, was born Sept, 4, 1574, in the 
parson age-ho use of St. Edmund the King, in Lombard- 
Mreet, London, where his father, an eminent Puritan di¬ 
vine (who died in 1S£I3) was then minister. At sixteen 
years of age he was sent to St Jobn*s college in Cambridge; 
where, in due time, he took both the degrees in arts* He 
was greatly distinguished by his abilities, learning, and 
piety; insomuch that the foundation of Sidney college 
being laid about this time, be by archbishop Whitgift, 
and Dr. Goodman dean of Westminster, the trustees of 
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that foundation^ appointed ^ fellow of that societ}''^ evefi 
before the building wai) finished* In the me;iu while be 
went into Essex, as tutor to the eldest son of Mr< (afterwards 
air] Withatn Ayloff, of Berkstod, who himaetf learned He* 
brew of him at the same time. During his residence here, 
he usuaUy expounded a portion of scripture to the family 
every morning; in this task, after rendering the text into 
English frorn the original language, he explained the sense 
of it, and concluded with some useful observations. In 
the space of two years he went through all the prophets in 
the Old Teatamentj aud all the apostolical epistles in the 
New. Dr. Stern, then suffragan bishop of Colchester, 
being nearly related to the mistress of the family, hap¬ 
pened in a visit to be present at one of these performances; 
uiul, being struc k with admiration, instaiiily exhorted the 
expounder to enter into the priesthood; and Mr. Gatakev 
Avas ordained that suffragan. 

lilts step was conformabie to the statutes of his new coU 
lege ; and as soon as the building was finished, about 1^99, 
he settled there, and became an eminent tutor. At the 
same time he engaged with Mr. William Bedell, afterwards 
hisliop of Kilmore, in a design, then set on foot, of preach¬ 
ing in such places adjacent to the university as were d^- 
titute of ministers. In performing this engagement he 
preached every Sunday at Everton, o village upon the 
borders of Cambridge, Bedford, and Hnntingdonshires; 
the vicar of whjcb parish was said to be one hundred and 
thirty years otd. He had not executed this charitable of¬ 
fice above six inontlis, when he went to London, and re¬ 
sided as chapbin in the family of air William Cook, at 
Charing'cross, to whose lady lie was nearly related. This 
aituatioti made him known to several persons of fashion and 
fortune, and, among others, to some principal memberf 
of Lincoln^s^inn ; of which society he was chosen preacher, 
about 1601. He thought it his duty to reside there during 
term-time, when he was obliged to attend the chapel; but 
in the vacations he went down to sit William Cook’s in^ 
Northamptonshire, and coiu^tantly preached there, either 
in their private chapel or in the parish-church, without 
any salary, but afterwards sir William settled on him an. 
annuity of 20L a year. In 1603 he commented B. D. and 
was afterwards often solicited to proceed to doctor; but he 
declined it. He did not at all approve of pluralities; and 
upon that principle refused a considerable benefLCC iu 
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Kent^ which was oflfered him by sir William Sedtey, whila 
he held tha preachership at Lmcoln’s-inn* Havings mar¬ 
ried in l€l t, >e quitted that place for the rectory of Eo- 
therhithe in Surrey ; yet yielded to the acceptance of this 
living, only in the view.of keeping it out of the hands of a 
very unworthy person^ 

In 1616 and IGIT, he wrote two letters to archbishop 
Usher, concerning some curious MSS. of the famous Robert 
Gi osthead, bishop of Lincoln, and others. It is true, that 
some mistakes in those letters are corrected by his corre¬ 
spondent, who, however, thought the whole very worthy 
of hts notice; and they are mentioned here chiefly, as 
they shew at once hU own modesty and erudition, as well 
as the esteem which Usher had for him^ All this, how¬ 
ever, he possessed in private, his modesty being yet un* 
conquei'able by any solicitations to commit any thing to 
the press; but this backwardncBs was at length subdued. 

He had, in some of his discourses at Lincoln^s-inn, de¬ 
livered his opinion concerning lots and lotteries, and shewn 
tlie lawfulness of the lusorious, and the unlawfulness of 
divinatory lots ; which being misrepresented, be published 

A Discourse of the nature and use of Lots; a treatise 
hUtorlcal and theological, 1619,’* 4to. This publication 
made a great noise, and drew him afterwards into a con¬ 
troversy ; but before that happened, he made a tour 
through the Low Countries, in company with two friends, 
atid a nephew of his, then a young student. They set out 
July 13, 1620, and arriving at Middleburgh in Kealand, 
Gataker preached in the English church there; and in his 
travels confuted the English papists in Flanders. His 
mother, yet alive, was apprehensive of^some mischief be¬ 
falling him, as he was a known adversary to the popish 
cause; but he returned with his companions safe Aug. 14, 
having viewed the most considerable places in the Low 
Countries. During this short stay he had an opportunity 
of seeing the distressed state of the protestants in Holland; 
with which he was so much affected, that he even thought 
it behoved the English to give up some national interests 
then disputed by them, for fear of ruining the protestant 
cause. 

After his arrival at Uotherhitbe, several objections hav¬ 
ing been made to his vindication of lusorious lots, he pub¬ 
lished a defence of it in 1623, lu 1624 he printed a tract 
against transubstantiation; and hi:j short catechism came 
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out the same year In 1640, and the following years, be 
engaged in the controversy concerning justification; and 
being appointed one of the assembly of divines who met at 
Westminster, he gave bis attendance there, and among 
other conferences supported his opinion upon the Jaat- 
meiitioned article ; but the point being determined by the 
majority against bis sense, he submitted, and subscribed 
the covenant also^ though he declared bis opinion in fa> 
vour of episcopacy. He engaged likewise with the asseoi^ 
bly in writing annotations upon the Bible ; and the books 
of J&aiah, Jeremiah, and the Lamentations, fell to his 
share, which, in the opinion of Calamy, are exceeded by 
DO commentator, ancient or modern, on those hooks* la 
the mean tinte, upon the removal of Dr* Comber, he was 
olTered the mastership of Trinity^ col lege, Cambridge; but 
declined it on account of Ins health. Yet the ill state of 
this did not hinder him from prosecuting bis studies. 
Though confined to his chaniher, he drew tip his treatise 
“ De Nomine Teiragramniato,” in defence of the common 
way of proriounciug the word Jehovah in England. This 
was printed in 1645, and was followed the next year by 
another discourse, De Diphthongis sive Bivocalibus 
wherein he endeavours to show, that there ace no diph¬ 
thongs, and that two vowels can never unite in such a 
manner as to form one syllable,,but in this has certaiiily not 
given universal satisfacttoti. Mr. John Saltmarsh having 
published a treatise, the precedlitg year, in defence of the 
Antinomian doctrine concerning “ free grace,’* Gataker 
this year, 1646, wrote an answer to it, entitled A Mis¬ 
take or Misconstruction removed, &c.^* In 1647 he re¬ 
covered in strength so far, as to be able to go to church, 
and be ventured into tlie pulpit, where in preaching he 
burst a vein in bis lungs, tbe mischief of which was how¬ 
ever prevented for the present, by letting blood* He soon 
after resumed his preaching; but this threw him again 
into a spitting of blood, which, though relieved again by 
opening a vein, made the pulpit duty too dangerous. Vet 
he continued to administer the sacraments, and to give bis 
usual short discourses at funerals, suitable to tbe occasiott. 
Being thus disabled from preaching, be supplied that de* 
feet as far as possible, by publishing several learned works; 
most cf which, besides others already mentioned, were 
printed among his “ Opera Critical^ at Utrecht, in 1690, 
folia 
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He was the first of the fort^^-seven ministersj who hi 
1648, Mihscribed the remonstrance to the army and the 
fioneralj against the design of trying and e^ecntirtg the 
He was not at ail pleased with the principles and 
prof^eedingH of the independent ijctioit, which prevailed 
then and aOerwards j and dcchired his optuion in defence 
of the doctrine and discipline of the pre^byterian polity, 
both in private conferences, and openly frum the pulpit. 
^Unotig thoic lie had some friends still in power, that 
maintained him in the possession of hU legal rights. ^ But, 
as soon as it appeared that he was rather suspected than 
countenanced by the state, some of his parishioners refused 
puymeiit of their share of the composition for the tithes of 
their bouses; which, upon an amicable law-suit, had been 
decreed him in the court of exchequer, and in satisractioii 
for which, he consented to accept of 40f. per ann. This 
refusal he bore with patience, and diverting himself in Ids 
study, produced several other learned works; among 
wbicb^ his edition of ** Alarcus Antoninus's Meditations, 
with his Preliminary Dbeourse of the Philosophy of the 
8toic3j and Commentary/' is most esteemed, and the first 
edition of Cambridge 1652 is far preferable to the subse¬ 
quent one printed at Liondon. 

lu 1653, ha was drawn into a dispute with Lilly the 
astrologer, about the certainty of his art, which that ioi-* 
poator had main tain ed was revealed to mankind by the 
good angels. Our authpr, in his annotations upon Jere<* 
iniah, taking notice of this profaneness, had used the 
astrologer a little roughly, calling him blind buzzard, &c. 
in return to which, Lilly in his ** Annus Tenebrosus/* re¬ 
jected upon the divine; who replied, in “A Vindication 
of the Annotations,** 1653, 4to. It is said that he had 
thought proper before he bad publbhed this piece, to con¬ 
sult Mr* Briggs, for his opinion in the point, who returned 
a decisive and ready answer, that he conceived it to be a 
mere system of groundless conceits. To this Lilly print¬ 
ing an answer, in which he charged bis antagonist with 
covetousness, and prostituting his function to worldly 
views*, Gataker wrote A Discourse Apologetical,'* vindi- 

* Thii led bitn tOfin ftnacoouai of bed fbr cbciftos hua vitk imicr. 
fiverdl trenMCtiutii othte eudlwp Vet fho AitniiQ^rp i4 definco of bit 
becenic bj bit prelimzieittt. H« mti cnifV» penecufccd bimsiter his dooth. 
tcry ttmponte hi bit diet ind wmy of See his aitiule. 
litiDfi^viucb in* lU the reiteo Lillf 
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tsiting bimseir front Uiost: cal Itmnies, TliU la^t piece 
publislicd in 1654; anil tUe same year he died, being in 
ills 80th year. His corpse waa interred at his own church, 
Air. fiJimon Ashe preaching his funeral serenou : this was 
printed in 1653, wilh a narrattve of his life, which ba% 
been the ground^work of this memoir. He would never 
suffer his picture to be itrawn^ and probably it is owing tu 
the same cause, that tio stone marked the place of his 
burial. 

Mr, Ashe gives him the foilow-lug character. As to hU 
« person, he was of a middle stature, a thin liahit of body, a 
(ivTly coufitenaiKe, and fresh complexion, of a temperate 
diet, of a free and chearful couver:^ation, addicted to study, 
but not secluding himself from useful company ; of a quick 
apprehension, sharp reason, solid judgment, and so extra¬ 
ordinary a memory, that though he used no common-place 
book, yet he had all his reading in readiness, as his ]>ro- 
digious number of quotations sliew^ He was a man 
moderate aud conscientious, that be would not go tfie 
length of any party, which was the true reason of his not 
accepting jireferment, and also of bis being dis^liked suc¬ 
cessively by all parties, hi the reigns of James and 
Charles [, he disliked the high notions of church men, and 
the maxims of the government, which lie rightly forejiau 
would be fatal both to them and the church. Wl^en he 
came aniaiig,>4t die divines at Westminster, for which he 
never received any thing, he drew upon liimself the diiS- 
plcasure at least, if not the hatred, of such as were zealous 
for the hierarchy : hut when he declared himself in that 
Bssembiy in favour of episcopacy, and excepted against 
the solemn league and covenant, till the words were !io 
altered as to be understood only of ecclesiastical courts, and 
the exorbitant power of bishops, he lost the afTectlons of 
-the other party, who were for destroying ejiiscopacy root 
Olid branch. His open declaration against the suhscqtient 
proceedings of those who resolved all power and authority 
into that of the sword, heightened the aversion of the pre¬ 
dominant faction^ and exposed him to much Ill-treatment 
from their tools; who charged him with lueonstancy, 
changing sides, and squaring his doctrine to the times: 
whereas he was always consistent in bU principles, and, 
instead of shifting from party to party, was never the in- 
Mrumeut of any; bn' lived contented upOn a very small 
provision, at most iOOL a year, and wa« reviled for even 
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keeping that* Kcliarcl says “ he wa^ remarkable for hta 
skill in Gret^k and Hebrew^ and the most celebrated among 
the assembly of divinesand adds, “ it is hard to say 
which wa^ most reniarkable, his eNemplary piety and 
charit 3 % bU polite literature, or his humitity and modesty 
in refusing prcfenuenc*” 

His extensive learning was admired by the great men 
abroad, as Salmasius and others, with whom be held a cor-p 
re^pondence, Axenius slides him a man of hihuite read¬ 
ing and exact judgment ^ and Coloiiiics tells u$, that of 
all the critics of that age, wlio have written for the ad¬ 
vancement of polite learnings there is none superior to 
him ill the talent of explaining authors. MorbofF speaks 
of all Ins Latin works with high commendation * and Bail- 
let baj^ a chapter concerning his writings,, in which be ac¬ 
knowledges his profound skill in the learned languages, hia 
great accuracy and admirable sagacity ^ but adds, that he 
was too bold in his conjectures. Gataker left several MSS*, 
some of which were published by his son* In the course 
of bis long life be had four wives.^ 

GATAKER {CllAftLEf;), son of the preceding, was born 
at Rotherhithe in Surrey about 1€I4, and educated at St. 
Paul's school, from whence he was sent to Sidney college 
in the university of Cambridge at about sixteen years oC 
age, and put under the tuition of Mr. Richard Dugard, 
B. D. fellow of that college, and afterwards rector of 
Fulletby in Lincolushtre. After he had taken the de¬ 
gree of bachelor of arts, he retired to Oxford, and was 
entered a commoner of Pembroke college, and took the 
degree of master of arts June 30, ifi36* About that 
time he became acquainted with Lucius lord viscount 
Falkland, who having a respect for his ingenuity and 
learning made him his chaplain, with intention to procure 
him preferment; but the civil wars breaking out, in which 
that nobleman lost his life, the expectation of our author 
was frustrated. At last, by the favour of Charles earl 
of Caernarvon, he became rector of Hoggeston, near Win¬ 
slow in Buckinghamshire, about 1647, and continued 
there till bis death, which happened on the 20th of No* 
vember 1680, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. He 
was interred itt the chancel of tLk% church of Hoggestom 

1 Bio^. Brit—^Fnaeral Ssitnaa, by Asbc.^-Cl«rk^i Lim at ibt toA «f hi* 
Hutyri^^y. 
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He ^rote leveral treatises upon Calvin! all cat principle^i of 
which the foliowing are the priticipal : 1. At the end of 
his father's ** Antidote against errouf concerning JustiB- 
cation,^* which he published at London J670, in 4to, he 
subjoined a piece written by himself, entitled “ The Way 
of Truth and Peace: or^ a reconclUation of the holy 
Apostles St. Paul and Su James^"^concerning Justidcation, 
&c.” The imprinjatnr is dated December the 6th, 1669, 
2* “ An Answer to five captions questions propounded by 
a Factor for the Papacy, by parallel questions and pusitivc 
resolutions,” Londoti, 1673, 4to* To which is added, a 
leilcp to Mr* Fr* M, ann, written by Lucius viscount 

Falkland, This Fr. M, U the said ** Factor for the Papacy,” 
3, The Papists* bait; or their usual method in gaining 
proselytes answered,” London, 1674, 4to* To which is 
added a Letter of the Lord Viscount Falkland to the same 
gentleman, 4, ** Examination of the case of the Quakers 
concerning Oaths, propounded by them, ann. 1673, to the 
consideration of the king and both houses of parliaineot,” 
&c. London, 1675, 4to. 5. ** Ichnograpbia doctrine de Jus- 
tificatione secundum typuuL in monte,” London, 1681, 4to. 
flur author wrote likewise some animadversions on Mr. 
Bull’s ” Harmonia Apostolica,” which Mr. Gatakcr, con¬ 
cealing hU name, communicated to several bUhops, stirring 
them up by letter to make use of their authority against 
the doctrines muintaiued by Mr. Bull, as pernicious and 
heretical, and contrary to the decrees of the Cliurclt of 
England, and of all other reformed churches. I'liese 
“ Animadversions,” which are commonly cited by Mr. 
Bull under the name of Censura, were communicated to 
him in 1670 by Dr. Nicholson, bishop of Gloucester; and 
3ti 1671 they were discovered to Mr. Bull to have been 
written by Air. Charles Gatakcr, who iu these Animad¬ 
versions,” endeavours to reconcile St. Paul with St. Jsmes 
by the distmetion of a twofold Justification, as respecting a 
twofold accusation, according lathe dilferent conditions of 
the covenant of works and the covenant of grace. For lie 
maintains, that we are accused before God, either as sinners 
or as unbelievers ; and that we are justified against ^he first 
accusation by faith alone, laying bold on the grace and rigbt- 
eousness of Christ; anf against the second by works, and 
not by faith only, as these are the signs and evidences of 
our being true believers. Mr. J^elson observes^ that Mr. 
Gataker ** appears to have been a person of great violence in 
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lih toinper, but oni^ wQ]l-]nteutiut>B(ij and a very zeatont 
(Wotcstaiu; and bad he bad but mure eouhie^s of: thought, 
and bad he withal road more of the ancients, and fewer of 
the moderns, be would have made no inconsiderable wnter.” 
Mr. Bull wrot^ an answer to these Animadversions/* 
M'hich be entitled ** Examen Censurge/^ in which he re-* 
fleets severely on Mr. Charles Gataker for publishing his 
fiitb^rr's posthumous tract aboveineintoned, since he had 
not ihereby consulted the reputation of a parent, who by 
ins great critical knowledge and other learning had made 
himself more considerable, than to deserve that such 
crudihes should be published under bis iiainn, at least by 
a son.' 

GATJSDEN. Sre GADDESV:>EN. 

GAUIJIL {A^itonv), one of the French missionaries in 
China, wliose knowledge of that country was carried to a 
wonderful extent by an active spirit of inquiry, vvsis boro 
at Caillac, in 170S, and in 1721 was sent by the Jesuits, 
to which order lie belonged, to China, where he resided 
thirty*ciglit years. He acted as interpreter at the court of 
Pekin; and his knowlGtlge of the sciences and History of 
China were matter of astonishment to the Chinese them" 
selves. He sent many curious memoirs on the Subject to 
Kurope, besides which, he published a good history of 
(■engiskhan, in 4to, l7Sii; and after his death appeared 
a translation of the " Chou King,** in 1771, a work held 
111 the utmost veneration by the Chinese* Gaubil died at 
Pekin July 24, 175^- His eulogium may be found in the 
3tst volume of the Lettres curicuses et edifiantes”* 

GAUBIUS [Jkuome^ David}, an eminent German pby^ 
sjcian, was born at lieidelherg in 1705, and was educated 
partly aamng the Jesuits, and partly in the orphao^liouse 
at Halle, under the celebrated professor Franke* He be« 
came afterwards a pupil of the learned Boerhaave, and a 
professor of medicine in the university of Leyden, where 
he look the degree of doctor in J725. He died Nov. 2D, 
1780, leaving several works of considerable value. 1, 
" Dissertatio Inauguralk dc solidk humani corporis parti- 
bus/* Leyden, 1725. 2. Libelhis dc methodo concin- 

nandi formulas mediramentorum/* ibidem, 1TJ9, 1767 ^ 
Vranckfort, 1750, and in French, Paris, 1749. 3. ** De 

Tcgimine Mentis, quod Medicoruro est," Leyden, 1747, 

p 

* Alhp Oj(. ■'toI, * Diet. 
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17C3. In tbii work he describes tbe cfTeci^ resulting from 
the empire of the body orer the mind* 4. ** Instttiitionei 
Pathologiue Medicinalis/’ ibid, 1758. ThU wofk aUo 
}>assed through sereral ediUons and translations, S, “ Ad^ 
veriariorum varii argurnenti Liber unus/' ibid. 177J, 6, 

“ Oratjo Panegyrica in auspicmm sajculi tertii Academic 
Batavee ques Leida& eat,” &c. 1775, fob an excellent bis-, 
torical sketch of the rise and progress of the university of 
Leyden.' 

GAUCHER (Chawles Stephen), a French engraver 
and man of letters, was born at Paris in 1740, and became 
the pupil of Le Bas, who taught him the arts of design and 
engraving. Being early convinced of the importance of 
learning in bis profession, he devoted mudi of hia time in 
£tudy, and became so celebrated for the productions of his 
pen as well as his graver, tliat he was elected ameml>er of 
various literary societies both at Uoinc and abroad, As an 
artist lie succeeded principally in engraving portraits; and 
his portrait of tbe queen of Louis XV. is considered as a 
chcf-d*C£UvrG; nor was he much less esteemed in France 
as a writer. In Fontenay^s Uictionary of Artists, published 
in 1770, he wrote the articles concerning engravers, with 
much candour, spirit, and discrimination. His other pub¬ 
lications are, i. “ Observations sur te Costume Fran^aise/^ 
in the ** Journal tW beaux arts/* 1774- Sf* “ l>e Turi- 
gine ct dc la suppression des Clodics.** 3. ** Voyyge au 
Havre.'’ 4. Amour miiternel/’ a successful dramatic 
piece, 5, ** Iconologie, on Traits eoinpiet des allegories 
et emblcmes/’ 4 vols. 8ro. 6. " Kssai sur la gravure." 
7. Traiic d’anatotniea I’usage des artistes/’ fob wltli tine 
engravings. He is also said to have written Le Desaveu 
des artistes," 1776, 8vo* He died at Paris Nov. 28, 1803.' 

GAUDEN (John), an English prelate, of more fame 
than character, >vas son of John Gaudeit, vicar of Mayfield 
in Esse^ where he was born in 1605. He was first edu¬ 
cated at Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk, whence he was re¬ 
moved to St. John's* CO I lege in Cambridge ^ .md having 
made a good proficiency in academical learning, tog^k his 
degrees in arts. About tG30, he married a daughter of sir 
Willtam Russel of Chippenham in Cambridgeshire, and 
was presented to tha^vicarage. He also obtained tbe rec-* 
tory of BrigbtweU in Berksiiirc,.which bnuging htnrnettr 

' Pk'l. — Ks:«> Crt^lopnrtjft. 
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Oxford, he entered himself of Wad ham-col lege in that 
univerBity, and hecame tutor to two of his father-in-law's 
sons; other young gentlemen, and some nobleraen, were 
also put under his care. He proceeded B. D. July J635 ; 
and D. D. July S, 1641. 

He had now been some years chaplain to Robert earl of 
Warwick ; and that nobleman siding with the parliament 
against the king, was followed in this by bis chaplain, who 
being appointed, Nov, 29, 1640, to preach before the 
boubie of commons, adapted bis discourse so exactly to the 
bumr>ur of the prevailing party, that they made him a 
present of a large silver tankard, which was generally made 
use of in his house, with this inscription : Donum hono^ 
rariuin popali AngUcanl in parliamcnto congregati, Jo- 
hanni Gauden*" This was only an earnest of future fa¬ 
vours. In that discourse he inveighed against pictures, 
images, and other superstitions of popery ; and the par¬ 
liament next year presented him to the rich deanery of 
Bocktng in Essex, He accepted the nomination, but did 
not choose to depend entirely upon it; aiid therefore made ^ 
interest with Laud, then prisoner in the Tower, and pro¬ 
cured a collation from that arctibiahop, undoubtedly the 
rightful patron* Wood says that the bouse of lords sent 
the archbishop an order to do it. 

Upon the abolition of the hierarchy, and CBtablishment 
of the presbyterian form of church govern me ut, he com¬ 
plied with the ruling powers, was chosen one of the assem¬ 
bly of divines, who met at Westminster in 1643, and took 
the covenant as enjoined by their authority; though 
he was far from approving it, and offered his scruples 
and objections against it, both as to matter and autho¬ 
rity; and though his name wa;s among those who were to 
constitute the assembly of divines, yet it was afterwards 
struck off the list, and Mr. Thomas Godwin put into his 
room. He published the same year a piece entitled 
“ Certain Scruples and Doubts of Conscience about taking 
the solemn League and Covenant, teuded to the consider* 
ation of iir Lawrence Bromfield and Zacbarlas Grafton," 

4to; and though, length, he forbore the use of the Lt- 
turgy of England, yet he persevered in it longer in bis 
church t^an any of his neighbourSf' Nor did he contimie 
any longer openly to e3[K)use the cause of the parliament, 
than they stuck to their ftrst avowed principles of reforni’- 
ing only, and not rooting out monarchy and episcopacy. 
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With these disposUionB, he was one of those divinea^ 
who signed the protestation which was presented to the 
army, against trying and destroying the king; and not 
content with joining among others in that cause, he distin- 
guisKed himself abore the rest by publishing a piece en^ 
tilled “ The religious and loyal Protestation of John 
Gauden, doctor in divinity, against the present declared 
purposes and proceedings of the army, and others, about 
the trying and destroying of our sovereign lord the king; 
sent to a colonel, to be presented to the lord Fairfax, and 
his general council of officers, the 5th of January, 1643,*' 
Lond. 1648, 4ta. Nor did hb zeal stop here: presently 
after the king's death be wrote what he called ** A just 
Invective against those of the army and their abettors, 
who murtbered king Charles 1. on the 30th of January, 
1648, with some other poetical pieces in Latin, referring 
to those tragical times, written February 10, L648but 
this was not published until after the restoration in IGG2. 

He« went still further: for, having got into his hands his 
majesty^s meditations, written by himseif, he took a 
copy of the MS* and immediately resolving to print it with 
alt speed, he prevailed with Mr, Royston, the king's 
printer, to undertake the work* But when it was about half 
printed, a discovery was made, end all the sheets then 
wrought off were destroyed* However, this did not damp 
Gauden's spirit He attempted to print it again, but 
could by no possible means get it finished, till some few 
days after Jiis m^esty's destruction ; when it came out 
under the title of Eunv or, ** The Portraiture 

of his sacred majesty in hb solitude and sufferings*'' Upon 
its brat appearance, the powers then at the helm were 
immediately sensible, how dangerous a book it xvas to tbeir 
cause; and therefore set all their engines at work to dis^ 
cover the publisher; and having seized the MS. which had 
been dispatched to the king, they appointed a committee 
to examine into the business* Gauden, having notice of 
this proceeding, withdrew privately in the night from hta 
own house to sir John Wentworth's, near Yarmouth, with 
a design to convey himself beyond sea: but Mt. Symonds, 
majesty's chaplain, and rector of Haine in Essex, near 
BBcking, who had communicated the MS. to the doctor, 
and had been taken up in a disguise, happening to die be^ 
fore hb intended examination, the committee were not 
able to make any discovery. Upon this, the doctor 
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changed his resolution, and stayed in England } where he 
directed bia conduct with so iiitich policy, as to keep his 
prefermenta during rhe several periods of the usurpation, 
although he published several treatises in vindication of the 
Church of England and its ministers, among which are, 
1^ ** Hieraspistes, or An Apology of the Ministers of the 
Church of England/* J65S. 2. The Case of Ministera* 

maintenance by tithes (as in England) plainly discussed in 
conscience and prudence/* 1653. N. B* Tithes were abo^ 
lislicd about this time. 3. “ Christ at the Wedding, or, 
a treatise of Christian marriages to be solemnly blessed by 
niinisler&** N. B. Justices of the peace were empowered 
to perforin that rite in those times. 4> “ A PctUioiiary 
Itemonstrance presented to O, P. by John Gaiiden, D* D. 
a ^on, servant^ and supplicant for the Church of England, 
in behalf of many thousands, his distressed brethren, mU 
nisters of the gospel, and other good scholars, who were 
deprived of all public employment/* J659. Abp. Usher 
went to the protector at the same time to intercede far, thcim 
Besides these, he published, with the §aiiie spirit of vindi¬ 
cating the doctrine of the Church of England, “ A Dis¬ 
course concerning public oaths, and the lawfulness of 
swearing in judicial proceedings, ill order to answer the 
scruples of the Quakers,** t64^. 

In as soon as the first dawn of the restoration be¬ 

gan to shew itself^ the doctor printed “ itfct StxKfua^ Eccle- 
sLie Anglican® suspirla/* '^Tbe tears, sighs, comphiEnts, 
and prayers of the Church of England, setting forth her 
former const! til Lion, compared with her present condiuon, 
also the visible causes and probable cures of her diatem- 
per/’ in four books, folio. The same year, upon Uie 
death of bishop BrowuHgg in 1659, whose funeral sermon 
ho preached and publlsbcil, with his life, he succeeded him 
as preacher to the Temple; and upon the return of Charles 
11, he succeeded the same bishop in the see of Exeter, 
rv^ov. 1660, having been made kiL^g*s chaplain before* The 
value of a bishopric was greatly enhanced at this time, by 
the long intermission that had happened in renewing the 
leases of their estates, during the abolition of episcopacy. 
In this view, the nomination to Exetor might be looked 
upon as a present from his majesty of 20,600/* since fce 
bishop received tbaisum in fines on the renewal of leases* 

But he did not sVt down content here i thinking his^ser^ 
\icds dgiicrvcd something move, lie already publhhcd 
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his ** AniUsacniegus/’ ^ Defensatlve against the 

plausible or giidc^d poison of that nameless pnper, sup-* 
posed to be the plot of Cornelius Burges and hts partners, 
which tempts the king’s majesty by the o0er of 500,000/1 
to make good by an act of parliament, to the purchasers of 
Bishops’ Lands, their illegal bargain tor <?9 years, 
I660,’^4to: As also, his ‘^Analysis, against the covenant 
in defence of the Hierarchy ■” and his ** Anti*Baal-Berith, 
or, the binding of the covenant and all the covenanters to 
tbeirgood behaviour, With an answer to that mon¬ 

strous paradox of no sacrilege, no sin, to alienate church 
(and^, without, ahd against al? laws of God and man/* 
'J’licso were all printed before bis promotion to the see of 
Kxeter, His 2 eal continued to glow with equal ardour the 
two following years; in liis “Life of Hooker,*’ prefixed 
to an edition of Hooker’s works, published by hint in 1661; 
and, again, \n his ** Pillar of Gratitude, humbly dedicated 
to the glory of God, the honour of his majesty, /kc. for 
restoring Episcopacy,** in 1662, But, above all, he par¬ 
ticularly pleaded his merit in respect to the “Eimui' 

Ho applied to the earl of Clarendon, in a letter dated Dec* 
1661, with a petition to the king; in which having 
declared the advantages which had accrued to the crown 
by this service, he adds, tliat what was done like a king, 
should have a king-iike retribution* In another letter to 
the duke of York, dated Jan. IT, the same year, ho 
strongly urges the great service he had done, and impor¬ 
tunately begs his royal highness to intercede for him with 
the king* Chancellor Hyde thought he had carried hi^ 
merit too far, with regard to the king*s book ; and, in a 
letter to him, dated March 13, J661, writes thus: “The 
particular you mcnUoiT, has indeed been Imparted to me as 
a secret: lam sorry I ever knew it; and when it ceases to 
be a secret, it will please none but Mr* Milton*** 

He adhered, however, closely to the court, and in com¬ 
pliance with the measures which were tiien pursued, drew 
up a declaration for liberty of conscience extending to 
papists, of which a few copies were printed off, though 
presently called in; he was about tbe same time employetl 
tg draw up another declaration of indulgence to the qua- 
Sra, by an exemption from all oaths* He also wrote, 
“ Considerations touching the Liturgy *of the Church of 
England, in reference to his Majesty*s late Declaratlou, 
and ip order tq a happy union in church and stale,'* 166 Ql 
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He then obtained & removal to the see of Worcester^ to 
which he waa elected May 23, 1662, But with this pro* 
Diotiou be waa so far from being satisfied, that he looked 
upon it as an injury ; be had, it scamS| applied to the king 
for the rich bishopric of Winchester, ami flattered himself 
with the hopes of a translation thither; and the regret and 
vexatjon at the disappointment is thought to have hastened 
his end, for be died on September 20 , that year. After 
his death, his widuiv, being left with bve children, in con^ 
sideratlon of the short time he had enjoyed Worcester, 
and the charge of removing trom Fleeter, petitioned the 
king for the half year's profits of the last bishopric; but 
her petitiuo was rejected as unreasonable, on account of 
his large revenues anti profits at his first cotnirg to Exeter, 
As to his character, it is certain he was an ambitious man; 
which, is usually tliC case, occasioned the moral part 
to be severely sifted ; ai*d in this respect the behaviour of 
his relict, ihough otherwise intended, was far from being 
of service to his memory. In a letter to one of her sous, 
after the bishop's death, she calls the Eikut 
** The Jewel said her husband had hoped to make a 
fortune by it; and that she had a letter of a very great 
inan^s, wfiich would clear up that lie wrote it. This asser^ 
tioii, as Clarendon had predicted, was eagerly espoused 
by the atiti^royalists, in order to disparage Charles 1, 
This, on the other hand, kindling the indignation of those" 
who thought his majesty greatly injured, they took every 
opportunity to expose the dark side of the bishop's cha¬ 
racter; and represented him as an inconstant, ambiguous, 
and lukewarm manj covetous of preferment, hasty and 
impatient in the pursuit of it, and deeply tinctured with 
folly and vanity ; upon the whole, an unhappy blemish 
atid reproach of the sacred order* Nor is bishop Kemiet’s 
censure less severe, though conveyed in a somewhat less 
intemperate language, when he telk us that Dr* Gauden 
was capable of underwork, and made himself a tool to the 
court, by the most sordid hopes of greater favour in it. 
This charge is supported by two instances, namely, hj$ 
drawing up the two declarations already mentioned; one 
for liberty of conscience to the papists, the other for 
duigence to the quakers in respect to taking-an oath; the 
latter of which we have seen passed into an act of parlia¬ 
ment, and the policy and justice of the former attested by 
a connivance to all loyal papists^ or such as deny the 
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pope's power of dissoking their aUegiance to their lawful 
■overeigii, which was the express mottve for making (he 
declaration. The most candid character of him is that left 
us by Wood, who says, that he was esteemed by all 
who knew hioi^ to be a very comely person, a man of vast 
parts, and one that had strangely improved himself by 
unwearied labour; and was particularly much resorted to 
for hts most admirable and edifying way of preuching^” 

It is certain, however, he had too luxuriant an iniagiua* 
tion, which betrayed him into an Asiatic rankness of ^ityle ^ 
and thence, as bishop Bunict argues, that not he, but the 
king himself, was the true author of the Knta>v }ia(ri}<ixn ; in 
which there is a nobleness and justness of thought, with a 
greatness of style that caused it be esteemed the best 
written book in the English language. But Burnet had 
not the advantage of proofs winch have since been pub* 
lished, particularly in Clarendon's State Papers, vol. III. 
from which an opposite conclusion may be drawn. Those, 
however, who would examine this question iu all its 
bearings, may be referred to Nichols's Literary Anec¬ 
dotes*' for the arguments against Gauden, and to Laing's 
** History of Scotland," for what can be alleged in favour 
of Gauden's being the real author of (he Icon.’* Our 
own opinion is, that the matter may still be questioned, 
nor can we agree with Mr. Laing in presumhig that no 
one will now venture to defend the authority of the Icon.” 
We think there is a strong probability that it was composed 
brom materiais wriueti by the king; and tbaiGandeu, a man 
80 ambitious and avaricious as to claim idgh rewards for all 
bia services, was very Ukdy to attribute the whole to him¬ 
self* We agree, however, with Mr. Laing, that “ if ever 
a literary imposture were excusable, it was undoubtedly 
Gauden's, and bad it appeared a week sooner, it might 
have preserved the king." 

Soon after his death there came out, written by him, 

A Discourse of artificial Beauty in point of Conscience 
between two Ladies," 1662. This was followed by ano¬ 
ther tract, published togetlicr with some on the same sub¬ 
ject^ by Wbitgift, Hooker, and Sanderson, under the 
title of ** Prophecies concerning tlie Return of Popery,** 
1^63. These were aimed at the sectaries, who were said 
to be opening a door, at which popery would certainly 
enter; lastly, iti 1631, there appeared in l2tiio, The 
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whole Duty of a Communicant^'’ Ac* with Ushop GaadeiVi) 
uaiiie preft);ed to icJ 

GAUDENI IUS (St.)* bishop of Brescia, about the end 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century, was 
elected to that see by the prelates atid the people of the 
province, while performing a journey of devotion to the 
east* but It appears that be was very reluctant to take upon 
him the ofEce. Having at length accepted it, be was sent 
ill the year 403 to Constantinople, with the legates of 
pope Innocent* to re-establish St, Chrysostom in bis see* 
and to hold a general counciL The time of bis death is 
fixed by some at the year 410, and by others at 427. The 
25th of October is celebrated as his day. He was author 
of several works, a life of his predecessor Bhilaster* and 
of letters and other piece!;* which are inserted in tbe 
fifth volume of the Bibliotheca Patruxu but tbe moat 
complete edition of hb works was pnblLslted at Brescia, iu 
I73fi* by Paul Galeardi* a canon of Brescia^ His style is 
plain, but neither aniointed nor correct/ 

GAULMIN {Gji.dekt), a French minor autlior, who 
while he lived* contrived to establish a fame superior to 
his real deserts, by haranguing in societies of beaux and 
ladies, was born in 1587. He became a counsellor of 
sULte .1 and died in 1667. His works are, J. Notes and 
Commentaries on Psellus* und on Theodore Prodomus/’ 
2. ** Notes on the Treatise of an anonymous Rabbi* con¬ 
cerning the life and death of Moses/’ 1629* 8vo. 3. “ Re¬ 
marks on the false CallUthenes/’ 4. “ An edition of the 
Romance of Umenus and braenias* in Greek and Latin**’ 
1618^ 8vo. 5. ** Poems* consisting of Epigrams* Odes, 
Hymns* and a Tragedy/* He had a competent know¬ 
ledge of ancient and modern languages* and is allowed 
to^ have had some fire in his compositions* tliough sudt 
as greatly wanted the regulation of judgment. Another 
instance of his imprudence occurs in the case of hU mar¬ 
riage. His curate having refused to marry him* lie de¬ 
clared in his presence that he took tliat woman for his 
wife* and he lived with her afterwards as such. This oc¬ 
casioned an inquiry to be made into the validity of similar 


1 Biflj. Ox. Vfll, Bowy^r.—R«ricw* rol, U, 

^ S33i-^etit. toL XXIII. sod XXIV,—Burnet's Own TJiixt.—Liin^^t 
SJet. cf Scotlaml.—Heaa B»nrick't Life.-^Lloyd'i Meidoirt, ftd. 

^ Birott. ArdhU Ecclea.-^Fibric. Bibl. Med. Lftti 
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marriagesj which were calletl marriages A la Gauhntn^” 
and were disallowed by the law* * 

GAULTIER, or GAUTHIER (John Baptist}, was 
born about 1695, of a noble family, at Louviers. His 
refusing to sign tbe Formulary having put a stop to his 
degrees in the Sorbonne, he retired to the seminary of St« 
lHagtoir, and devoted himself to the study of theol<^y. 
On his return home, lie was appointed subdeaoon of JEv- 
reusc, but opposing the bull Unigenitus, was obliged to 
quit that diocese, upon which de Longle, bishop of Bou¬ 
logne, gladly received him into his house, aud ordained 
him priest; from that time Gaultier was the prefate^s 
counsellor, proctor, grand vicar, friend, and secretary^ 
De Langle dying in 1724, Colbert bishop of Montpellier, 
took Gaultier to be his librarian, as was supposed, but in 
fact to be his adviser, confessor, and secretary ; while he 
was looked upon at Montpellier merely as a quiet inolTen- 
sive man, with just abilities sufScient to take down the 
bishop’s books and put them in order again. Colbert died 
in 17S8, and Gaultier went the same year to Parts, where 
he lived as retired as at Montpellier, only visiting hii na* 
tive place once a year for relaxation. In the last of these 
journies, returning to Paris with a friend, their post-chaise 
was overset, and Gaultier being dangerously hurt by his 
fall, Avas carried to Gaillon as the nearest place, where he 
died five days after, October 30, 1753, Besides what he 
wrote for messrs* Langle and Colbert, he left various work* 
on the affairs of his time, ail anonymous except the largest, 
which has been published since his death, and is entitled 
** Lettres I'hdologiquea .., *. contre le syst^e impie et 
Socinien des Peres Berfuyer et Hardouin,'’ 1756, 3 volip 
l2mo. This book is the most forcible, and the most es¬ 
teemed of ail that have been written against P, Berruyer. 
Among his other works are, L “ Relation de ce qui s>st 
pass6 durant la Maladie et la Mort de M, de Langle, 
Eveque de Boulogne,** 1724, 4to* 2, “ I'he Preface to 
M. Colbert** works,** 1739, 4to* 3, ** Lettre ^ M. Berger 
de Charancy, Eveque de Montpellier,*’ 1740, 4to; it i* 
known by the title of*' Verges d’Heltodore/* 4* “ Heta^ 
tion de la Captivity de la Soeur Marie Desforges,** 1741, 
12tn(K 5* “ Let Jesuites convaincus d’Obsiination h per-^ 
mettre VIdolatrie dans U Chine,” 1743, 12mo<. 6. ** Lettre 
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au sujet de la BuUe de N. S. P* le pape, coucernaat les 
RiEs MalabareSf^' 1745j lifniQ* 7. ** Fope^s Essay on 
Man proved to be Unpious/' 1746, 12mo. 8* The Re* 

futadon of a Libel entitled Lavoixdn Sage etdu Peuple/’ 
1750, 12mo* d, Vie de M« Soanen, Eveque de Sebe^/' 
1750, 4to and J2ino. 10* Les Lettres Persannes con- 
vaiocucB dTmpiet^,^^ 1751, 12mo* “ Hist, abregee 

du i'arletnem de Paris, durant les Troubles du Com¬ 
mencement du Kegne de Louis 1754, 12mo** 

GAUPP (Joii^), an able divine aud mathemadcian, was 
born at Lindau, iu Swabia, in 1667, aud after some edu¬ 
cation here, was sent to Uim, and afterwards to the uni¬ 
versity of Jena, where he took the degree of M. A> atkd 
became a considerable proticieiit in mathematics* After 
this he spent some time in different German univenities, 
improving himself in theology and mathematics, and then 
vbited Amsterdam and London. In 16^3 he was ordained, 
and appointed in J728 principal pastor of Lindau* His 
leisure hours he devoted to tnathematicnl atid philosophical 
pursuits, became a lecturer in these branches of science, 
in which character his reputation procured him the cor¬ 
respondence of many of the most learned mathematicians 
iu foreign countries. He was a practical mechanic, aa 
well as an able illustrator of the higher branches of sci¬ 
ence ; aud many of the instruments which he made use of 
were constructed by himself. He had begun the erection 
of an observatory, but death terminated his labours in 1738^ 
He was the author of Gnomotiica Meclianica Univer¬ 
salis ’f* of various calendars, and calculations and descrip¬ 
tions of eclipses; of other philosophical treatises, and of 
sermons. His Ephemerides and astronomical observations 
were received by the royal academies of sciences at Paris 
and Berlin, and several of them were inserted in the Me¬ 
moirs of those learned societies.^ 

GAY (John), a very popular English poet, was born in 
168B, near Barnstaple, in Devonshire; and at the free- 
school there, acquired a taste for classical literature, but 
his family estate being much reduced,, bis fortune was not 
sufficient to support him as a gentleman; and hia friends, 
therefore, bound him apprentice to a silk-uiercer in Lon¬ 
don* But this step being taken without consulting the 
taste and temper of the youth, the shop soon became hU 
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a^version^ and in a few years his master, upon the offer of 
a small consider^on^. willingly consented to give up his 
indentures. ^ Being'tltns released, he indulged himself in 
that course of life, to which he felt himself irresistibly in¬ 
clined : poetry bectaii^*at once his delight and his talent ; 
and he not /ht^ muse to be disturbed by any 

disagreeable''aVt^ati'on^^to the expence of cultivating his 
mind,. 

These qualities recommended him to such company and 
acquaintance as delighted him most; and among others to 
Swift and Pope, who were struck with the sincerity, the 
fiimpilcUy of his manners, and the easiness of his temper. 
To the latter he addressed the Arst-frults of hia muse, 
entitled ** .Rural Sports, a Georgic," printed iti' 1711 
This piece discovered a rich poetical vein, peculiar to 
himself, and met with some agreeable attestations of its 
merit, that would have been enjoyed with a higher relish, 
had not the pleasure been interrupted by the state of his 
hnances ; which, by an uncommon degree of thoughtless¬ 
ness and cullibilityt, were reduced now to a low ebb. 
Our poet's purse was an unerring barometer of his spirits ; 
which, sinking with it, left him in the apprehension of a 
servile dependence, a condition he dreaded above any thing 
that could befal him. The clouds were, however, shortly 
dispelled by the kindneBa of the ducliess of Monmouth, 
who appointed him her secretary in 1712, with a hand¬ 
some salary. This seasonable favour seating him in a 
coach, though not hia own, kindled his muse to new ef« 
forts. He tirst produced hU celebrated poem called 

Trivia; or the Art of Walking the Streets,'* and the fol¬ 
lowing year, at the instance of Pope, he fqruied the plan 
of bis “ Pastorals." There is not perhaps in history a' 
more remarkable example of the force of friendship in an 
author, than was the undertaking and hnbhmg of this in¬ 
imitable poem. Pope, in the subscription of the Hano- 
ver-club to hia translation of the Iliad/' had been ill 
used by Philips their secretary, and his rival in this species 
of poeti^H, The translator highly resented the afiroat; 
and, meditating revenge, intimated to Cay how greatly it 

• In the stoat ycliT he pnhM'therf ia jtATt altenterdi, who there obierv«3, 
fiTOM ** The present Stnte of th«i Providenc* nenr ilesi^rint hiin^ 

clmracter of the then period ical papen. fnrtbii reuoiii to be ibgra tw nnit 
flee Swift's Waikt. twentr^ Pop^S Wvrkt, ’■vl p£. LtU 

f I'beH are the itoxdt of uifoy ter 53. 
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was in hts powtr h) pluck tba bays fioiti tbb envied rivai*^ 
furehead. Gay immediately engaged in hiv ffiend'a quart 
rclp and ejiecuted bis request < even beyond bis expects wo. 
The i^ural simplicity neglected by Pope, and adnifad in 
Philips^ ms Ibund, though mtx^ with some burlesque, 
only in the *’ 3heph«»d'e Weck>** ThU exquisite piece of 
nature and humour came out in 1714, with a dedication 
to lord Bolitigbroke, which Swift facetiously called the 
author*a original sin against the court. 

Ill the mean time the most promiiing views opened t9 
him at court; hs was caressed by some leading per^mia 
in the ministry; and his patroness rejoiced lo see him 
taken from her house the same year, to attend the earl of 
Clarendon, ^as secretary in Uia embassy to the court of 
Hanover. But, whatever were his hopes from this new 
advancement, it is certain tliey began and ended almost 
together; for queen Anne died In hfteeti days after their 
arrival at Hanover. This, however, did not prove an ir-» 
reparable loss; his present situation made him personally 
known to tlie succeeding royal family; and returning 
home be made a proper use of it, in a handsome complU 
ment to the princess of Wales, on her arrival in England. 
This address procured him a favourable admittance at the 
new court; and that raising a new how of spisits, he 
wrote his farce, ** I'be What d*ye call it/* wliicli ap¬ 
peared upon the stage before the end of the season, and was 
honoured by the presence of the prince and princess. The 
profits, likewise, brought some addition to his fortune; aud 
bU poetical merit being endeared by the sweetnes^i aud 
sincerity, of his nature, procured him an easy access to 
persons of the first diitlnction. With these be passed his 
time with much satisfaction, notwithstanding bis dlsap* 
pointment in the hopes of favours iirom the new court, 
where be met witb nothing more valuable than a smile. 
In 1716 he made a vUU to bis native county at Uie ex^ 
pence of lord Burlington, and repaid bis lordship with an 
humourous account of the journey. The like return was 
nude for Mr. Pnlteiiey*s favour, who took him in hU com^ 
pany the following year to Aix, in France. 

Tills easy travelling, with some decent appointments, 
was one of the bight^st relished pleasures of Gay*s life, and 
never faifed of calling forth his muse. Soon after hb re¬ 
turn France, he introduced to the stage The Three 
Hours after Marriage.'* His friends Pope and Arbuthnot 
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ba<i both s hand in this perfonBancA^ and the two 
cipal dtiraetera were oct^d by two of the best comedians 
At that time^ Johnson and Mrs* OldBeld; yet, with all 
these heips and advantages, it was very ill received, if not 
condetnTied the first night. Gay stood the brunt with an 
we usual degree of magnanimity, which seems to have been 
inspired by a hearty regard for bis partners; especially 
Pope, who was greatly affected with it.. In 17IS he ac¬ 
companied Pope to lord HarcourtU seat in Oxfordshirei 
where they united m consecrating to posterity the death 
of two rustic lovers, unfortunately killed in the neigb-> 
bouring ftelds by a stroke of lightning* In 1720 he again 
recruited bis finances by a handsome subscription to ins 
poems, which he collected and printed in 2 vols. 4to; but 
falling into the general infatuation of that remarkable year, 
he lost all bis fortune in the South-sea scheme, and con-^ 
sequent]y all his spirits. Secretary Graggs had made him 
a present of some S. JS. stock, and he was worth at one 
time 20,000/. but neglecting to sell out, lost the whole- 
This stroke had almost proved fatal to him ^ he was seized 
with a violent cotic ; and after languishing some time, re¬ 
moved in 1722 to Hampstead, for the benefit of the air 
and waters; but, by the assistance of Dr. Arbiithnot, who 
constantly attended him, at length he recovered. He 
then began to write his tragedy called “The Cap¬ 
tives;'^ which, when finished, be had the honour of read¬ 
ing in manuscript to the princess of Wales, in 1724, 
Her royal highness also promised him further marks of her 
favour, if he would write some fables in verse for the use 
of the duke of Cumberland; which task he accordingly 
undertook, and published them in 1726, with a dedication 
to that prince. All this was done against the advice of 
Pope, the duke being then only an infant; and the result 
was, as that friend presaged, very disagreeable to him. 
Swift says that in these fables he was thought to be some^ 
thing too bold with the court 

Upon the accession of George II. to tbe throne, he was 
offered the place of gentleman-usher to the then youngest 
princess Louisa; a post which be thought beneath his ac- 

V S«iia «u convjiDUid thAt like mi- dligraca bjr truitlcg^ too miidk to Mn. 

(Sir Robert Wnlpolo) htd pn<- HckirqFd, of whoit i ntrif«r«Dce tba 
vciil<»i!! tlie baunty nf quecp CAroline queen ni jesbuf. See thif Diiltec 
fraok beinr Fbotfn t<hO sy i ia rKplalned kt OoM^ “ j'deiaetn of tOkJ- 
Gay the Innocent bti ovn 
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ccplane*: and, relenting ihe of!er as an nITrontf in ifaat 
itUbumour with the courts he wrote the ** Beggar^s Opera 
whichj being brought upon the stage Nov^ 1727, was re¬ 
ceived with greater applause than had ever been known on 
any occasion* For, besides being acted in London 6$ 
days without interruption, and renewed the next season 
with success, it spread into at] the great towns of England, 
was played in many places to the 30ih and 40th time ; at 
Bath and Bristol 50, &c< It made its progress into Wales, 
Scotland, and treland, where it was petfornied 24 days 
successively; and lastly, was acted in Minorca* The 
dies carried about with them the favourite songs of it in 
fans, and houses were furnished with it in screens* The 
fame of it was not confined to the author only : Miss La- 
vinia Beswick, who acted Polly, till then obscure, became 
at once the favourite of the town j her pictures were 
engraved, and sold in great numbers; her life written ; 
books of letters and verses to her published, and pamphlets 
made of her sayings and jests; and, to crown all, after being 
the mother of several antenuptial children, she obtained 
the title and rank of a duchess by her marriage with Charles 
third duke of Bolton. There is scarcely to be found in 
history an example, where a private subjec^t, nndistin^ 
guisbed either by birth or fortune, had it in his power to 
feast bis resentment so richly at the expence of his sove¬ 
reign. But this was not all ; Gay went on in the same hu¬ 
mour, and cast a second part in a similar mould; which, 
being excluded from the stage by the lord chamberlain, be 
was encouraged to print with the title of Folly/^ by sub^ 
scription; and this too, considering the powers employed 
against it, was incredibly large; and in fact be got nearly 
1200f, by it, while the Beggar's Opera did not yield more 
than 400f. Neither yet did it end here. The duke and 
duchess of Queensberry took part in resenting the indig¬ 
nity put upon him by this last act of power; resigned their 
respective places at court; took the author into their house 
and family ; aud treated him with all the endearing kind¬ 
ness of an intimate and much-beloved friend. 

These noble additions to his fame, bis fortune, and his 
friendsbips, inspired him with fresh vigour, raised him to 
a degree of confidence and assurance, and he was even 
jirompted to think that *^The Wife of Bath,’'* despised and 
rejected as it had been lu 1714, when first acted, might, 
with some improvements which he could now give it, be 
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made to ta^te 'the sweets of this happy change in his fbr« 
tune* In this temper he reTised aud altered it, and brought 
it again upon the stage in 1729, but had the mortification 
to see all his sanguine hopes of its success blasted ; it met 
with the ^ame fate in the play-house as formerly. This 
rebuff happened in March^ 1729-30 ; and as he was easily 
depressed, produced a degree of melancholy, which, with 
the return of his constitutional distemper the colic, gare 
a new edge to the sense of his disappointments at court, 
with respect to the “ Beggar’s Opera,” By that satire, 
be had Battered himself with the hopes of awing the court 
into a disposition to take him into favour, in order to keep 
so powerful a pen in good humour. But this last refine- 
meat upon hb misery, added to former indignities, threw 
him into a dejection, which he in vain endeavoured to re¬ 
move, by another tour into Somersetshire, in 1731* The 
state both of his body and mind cannot be so forcibly de¬ 
scribed, as It is in hb own account of it to Pope. ** My 
melancholy,” says he, ** increases, and every hour threa¬ 
tens me with some return of my distemper. Nay, I think 
1 may rather say, 1 have it on me. Not the divine looks, 
the kind favours and expressions of the divine duchess, who 
hereafter shall be in place of a queen to me, nay, she shall 
be niy queen, nor the inexpressible goodness of the duke, 
can in the Least chear me* The drawing-room no more 
receives light from these two stars. There is now (what 
Milton says in hell) darkness visible, O that 1 had never 
known'what a court was I Dear Pope, what a barren soil 
(to me so) have 1 been striving to produce something out 
of! Why did not 1 take your advice before my writing 
fables for the duke, not to write them, or rather to write 
them for someyoufig nobleman ? It is my bard fate, 1 must 
get nothing, write for them or against them,” In this dis¬ 
position, it is no great wonder that we hnd him rejecting 
a proposal, made to him by this last-mentioned friend in 
1732, of trying bU muse upon the hermitage, then lately 
built by queen Caroline in Richmond-gardens i to which 
he answers with a hxed despondency, that ** he knew 
himself unworthy of royal patronage.” 

In the delightful retirement of Amesbury, however, a 
seat of his noble patron, near Rtonehenge upon Salisbury- 
plain, he found lucid intervals enough to finish his opera 
called ** Achillescoming with the family to his 
grace’s house in BurlingtoD-gardeiis, to pass the winter 
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reason, be gave that piece to the play-houSe* The week 
after^ he^was saddenly Aeixed with a violent inflamtnaiory 
fever; which) ending in a inot'tihcation of the bowels, ih 
three days put a period to his life. Bee. 11, 1732. In hia 
short illness he was attended by two physicians^ besides 
Dr Arbuthnot) who particularly observed, that it was the 
most precipitate case he ever knew; meaning, after the 
fever shewed itself: for there were prognostics enough to 
predict his approaching end long before, and he himself 
was sensible of it. In October, he sent Pope his last gift, 
as a token to be kept in remembrance of his dying friend ; 
declaring, that be found by many warnings, that be bad 
no continuing city here, ' ” I begiii,’^ says he, “ to look 
upon myself as one already dead ; and desire, my dear 
Mr, Pope, whom I love as my own soul, if you survive me, 
as you certainly will, if a stone should mark the place of 
my grave, see these words put upon it: 

■li 1 t 

Life is a jestj and all things shevT jtj 

1 thought BO once* but now 1 know it. 

With what else you may think proper.” This dying re^ 
quest was accordingly executed; and the whole epitaph 
inscribed on a very handsome marble monument, erected 
to his memory by the duke and duchess of Queensberry, 
who took care to have hU body interred with a suitable 
funeral solemnity. The corpse was brought hrom bis 
grace^s bouse to Exeter-ebauge in the Strand; where, 
after lying in state, it was removed to Westminster-abbey, 
and interred in the South-cross-isle, against the tomb of 
Chaucer, near the place where stands bis monument. 

The opera of " Achilles” was brought upon the stage 
soon after hU death, and met with a very good reception, 
which was greatly promoted by the duke of Queensberi^, 
who was uncommonly assiduous in patronising it; and 
who, aa Pope observes, acted in this, and every thing else, 
more than the part of a brother to his deceased friend. It 
was also through the Influence of bis example, that the 
profits of the representation were given by tiie managers 
of the playriiouse to our autboris two widow sisters, Katha¬ 
rine and Joanna, relicts of Mr. Ballet and Mr. Forteacue, 
whf^ as heirs at Law, shared his fortune (about 3000/.) 
equally between them ; which disposition was agreeable to' 
his own desire, and therefore he made no will. He left 
several MSS« behind him, some of which came into the 
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hinds of Fope^ who took care Ao donht (as he protnised 
Swift] to snppretfi such he judged unworthy of him* A 
few yean after his deaths there was published binder his 
name a comedy^ called “ The Distressed Wife*” the se¬ 
cond edition of which was pHnted in 1750; and in 1754, 
a humorous piece, with the title of “ The Eebearsal at 
Gothamt** 

The character of Gay may he fairly estimated from the 
preceding facts. He wanted firmness and consistency; 
and knew not, when it was in hit power, to support thn 
independence which he affected. I’ope said ** he was 
quite a natural man, wholly without art or de$igO| and 
spoke just what he thought, and as he thought it/' From 
the same authority we learn that his afTeettonate friend, 
the duke of Q,ueensberry, finding what a wretched luauaget 
be was, took his money into his keeping, beginning with 
what he got by the Beggars Opera” and “ Polly,” and let 
him have only what was necessary, which, as he lived with 
the duke, could never be much. It is this only that can 
account for his dying worth SDOOf. Pope also informs us 
that “he was remarkable for an unwilling tie as to offend the 
great by any of his writings. He bad an uncommon timidity 
in relation to any thing of that sort; and yet you see what 
ill luck he had in that way, after all his care not to ofTend.” 
Gay's character seems in many respects to have resembled 
that of Goldsmith, 

Gay^s merit as a poet haa not been rated very high by 
modern critics. He wrote with terseness and neatness, 
but without any eleration, and frequently without any 
spirit “ Trivia” appears to be the best of bis poems, and 
his “Fables” the most popular of all bh works. The 
“ Beggar^s Opeta” has, on the other hand, been extolled 
beyond its merita, and its immoral tendency cannot be 
denied. Dr. Johnson says, “We owe to Gay the ballad 
opera, anid whether this new dtema was the product of 
judgment or good luck, tbe praise of tt must be given to 
the inventor/’ Dr. Warton, more justly in Our opinion, 
arraigns it as tbe parent of that mdtt monstrous of all dra- 
tnatic absurdities, the “Comic Opera,” which, H is certain, 
has deluged the stage with more nonsetr$e than could 
have gained admittance und^r Imy Other tiaihe.' 

' Bioff. BriL—JohnBon^i roeta*"—Swifts* W^rka* hy Nichtili^ p«i3im i kc 
I ndex.—edition f^ope^a Worlii.—Miteliief arising rromliis bej^^ar’n 
Oj»ern, OenuMag^tol. XLllI,—Rpenee't Aneciloles, MS. 
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GAYOT i>E Pit AVAL (FaANCis)j a Fretiqb author, re* 
markable rather for the magnitude of bus work entitled 
CauBea C^l^breB^’^ in twenty volumes duodecimo, than 
for any merit as a writer, was boru at Lyons in 1673, of a 
noble family of the robe, and was educated at Paris, but 
seemed destined to fail in every walk of life. He began 
by taking orders, and became an abb£; he then quitted 
the church for the army, where he obtained no distinction, 
and at the age of fifty, became an advocate. Not suc¬ 
ceeding In this occupation, he applied himself diligently to 
hia pen; ia which employment he rather proved hia asaU 
duLty than hia powers* Hia great work, though intereBt- 
ing in Its subject, is rendered intolerable by the heaviness 
and badness of the style, with the puerilities and bad 
verses interspersed* It has been two or three times 
abridged* His other works are not more admired* 
are, J. An Account of the Campaigns of 1713 and 
1714;'^ a compilation from the Memoirs of VilbarL 2, 
** The Art of adorning and improving the Mind,’' a foolish 
collection of witticisms; and 3. A compilation entitled 
Bibliotbeque des Gens de Cour*” He died tn 1745, 
after repeated strokes of palsy*' 

GAYTON (Edmund), or, as be sometimes styled him¬ 
self, De SPECIOSA VILLA, One of those authors of the se¬ 
venteenth century, who contributed somewhat to the 
amusement of the republic of letters, without adding much 
to its credit, was the son of George Gayton of Little Bri¬ 
tain, in London, where he was born in 1609. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylors'school, whence, in I62J, 
he was elected scholar of St* John’s college, Oxford, be¬ 
came a fellow of that house, and master of arts* He was 
afterwards superior beadle of arts and physic, and took 
the degree of M* B* in 1647; but next year the parlia¬ 
mentary visitors ejected him from the beadleship* He 
now went to London, married, and maintained himself 
and wife by bis writings* After the reBtoration, he was 
replaced in his office of beadle; but, according to Wood's 
account, followed more ^*Uie vices of poets*” His resi¬ 
dence, however, was still at Oxford, where be died in 
Cat^street, Dec. 12, 1666, and was buried in St. Mary’s 
church, at the expence of the vice-chancellor, Dr. Fell, 
not having but one farthing in his pocket when he died.” 
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Among bi» work# Wood enutnemes, 1. ** Cb&rtB Scrip¬ 
ts, or a Nexv Game at cards^ led Play by the Boole/’ 
1645, 4to. 2^ “ Pleaiant notea upon Don Quixote/’ 1654^ 
folio, which hare been often reprinted, and are not without 
humour, although not of the most refined cast. Priofa 
story of the ladle was taken from this wort- 3. Hymna 
de febribus/’ Lond< 1655, 4to. 4. ** WUL BagnaPs Ghost, 
or the Merry Devil of Gadmunton,” ibid. 1655, 4to« S* 
“ The Art of Longevity, or a dietetical institution,” Lond* 
1659. 6. ** Walk, Knaves, walk,” a discourse intended 

to have been spoken at court; the name of Hodge Tur* 
bervil is io the title of this work, but it was written by Gay- 
ton, when in the king’s bench prison, and published in 
1659. 7. “Wit revived; or a new excellent way of Di- 

vertisement, digested into most ingenious questions and 
answers,” Lond. 1660, t2mo, published under the name^ 
very allusive to the author’s habits, of ^^r^asdust Tossoff^ 
wan. 8. “Poem upon Mr*Jacob Bobart’s Yew^meu of 
the Guards to the Physic garden, Ac." Oxon. 1662, Most 
of the above are in prose and verse, and he wrote also 
many single songs for satirical or festival purposes, which 
are now objects of expensive curiosity with collectors. ’ 
GAZA (TuntJDaRE), a very eminent promoter of the 
revival of letters in Elurope, was born at Thessalonica in 
Greece in 1398. Some have erroneously called him The¬ 
odore de Gaza, as if he bad been a native of that village- 
His country being invaded by the Turks in 1430, he went 
into Italy, and applied himself, immediately on his arrival 
there, to learn the Latin tongue, under the tuition of Vic- 
torinus de Feltre, who taught it at Mainua. He was, in¬ 
deed, past the when languages are usually attiiined, 
yet he made himself such a master of Latin, that he spoke 
and wrote it with the same facility and elegance as if it 
had been his native tongue: though Krasmns Is of opinion, 
that be could never fairly divest himself of his Gi^eek idiom. 
His uncommon parts and learning soon recoinlueuded him 
to public notice ; and particularly to the patronage of car-* 
dinal Bessarion. Gaza had taken a very fair and exact 
copy of Homer's “ Iliad,” which the cardinal was ex¬ 
tremely deairoas to purchase ; and he obtained either that, 
or one like it, which was long extant in his library at 
Venice* 


1 Ath. Ojt. |].--€cat. Mbjt. vol. LVIl. p- 599, 
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About l%BOt Gifeia ^hnt to Rome, in conteqtf^no^ of an 
invitatioti from pof^e Nichqilu V. with many othet 
»on of the Greek langua^j tcattered about Italy, to 
late the Greek authon into Latin, but unfortunately jea^ 
lousiei and dissenaiana an»e among them, and in parLlcutar 
a quarrel between Casa and George Trapezuntiua* Peul 
Jovius assures us^ that Gaza not only far surpassed *11 thO 
Greeks^ his fellow*laboured and contetnporarLes, in learn« 
ibg and solidity of judgment, but aldo in the knowledge of 
the Latin : whieh, says Jouius, be attained to that degree 
of i>erf€ction, that it was not easy to discern, whether he 
wrote best in that or his native tohgue. On account of 
these extraordinary qualities probably, he was admitted to 
Budb a familiarity with cardinal Bessation^ as to be called 
by him in some of his writings his friend and companion. 

Nicholas Y* dying in 1456, Gaza went to Naples, where 
be was honourably received by king Alphonsus, to whom 
he bad been well recommended j but this prince dying in 
1458, he returned to his patron the cardinal at Rome, 
who soon after gave him a benefice lu Calabria. This 
would have been a very competent provision for * man of 
his temperancei but he was always poor and in distress; 
for he was so extremely attentive to letters, that he left the 
management of his substance to servants. It is related, that 
towards the latter end of his life he went to Rome, with 
one of his performances finely written upon vellum, which 
ho presented to Sixtus IV. expecting to receive from hb 
holiness an immense reward for so curious and valuable a 
present. But the pope, having coolly aeked him the ex¬ 
pence he had been at, gave him but just what was sufttcient 
to defray it: which moved him to say, with indignation, that 
** it was high time to return to his own country, since 
these over-fed asses at Rome had not the least relish for 
any thing but w^eeds and thistles, their taste being too de* 
praved for what was good and wholesome." Pierius Vale^ 
riatius, who relates this in his book ** Be Infelicitate Li- 
terataFum,^* adds, that Gaza dung the money into the 
I'ilier, and died of disappointment and griefj at Rome, in 
1478. There is not, however, much reason to credit this 
eaute of bis death, as be had attained the eightieth year 
of hi§ age. 

His works may be divided into original pieces and tram- 
lattons. Of the former are, L *' Grammatics* Graecae Li- 
bri quatuor," Written in Greek, and printed first at Ye- 
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nice in 1405 ; aftcrwat^s mi Baril iti 1523 ^ with a Latin 
tmnsbtipn by Erasmvii. e. Lib«r de Attlcii Menilbiia 
by way of ftut]{ileiiieT]| to bis gramtnar, with 
which it was printed with a Latin TersJon, 3. ** Kpistola 
ad Franeiicuin Pbilelphum de origine Turcaniir^ Gtaic^, 
cum Verstone Leonis Allatii/’ Printed in the Syihniicta 
of the translator at Cologne in 1653, HU Iranslmtions are 
also of two sorts; from Greek into Latih^ and froiti Latin 
into Greek. Of the latter sort are CiceroU pieces, ** De 
Senectute,’’ and De l^omnio ScjptoiiU both printed in 
Aldus's edition of Cicero's works in 1533, Sro. Of the 
former sort are, ArUtotelis Libri novem Historiue Ani^ 
malimu : de Partibus Animalium Libri quatnor: & de Ge¬ 
nerations Animalium Libri qulnqne. Latins versi. Venet, 
1476,” It was Aristotle's ** History of Animals,” which Is 
said to have caused the enmity between Gaza and Tra^ 
pezuntius, Trapezuntius, it was stleged, hod translated 
the saiTie work before Gaza: and thotigh Gaza had made 
great use of Trapezuntius's version, yet in his preface he 
boasted, that he hod neglected to consult any tranalatiotis 
whatever *, and declared contemptuously, that his design 
was not to enter the list with other translators, or to vie 
with those whom it would be so easy to conquer* This 
conduct, if the statement be truet Trapezuntius might ^ 
very justly resent. The same “ History of Animali,'* or 
rather, as P. ValerlatiUs says, hU divine lucubrations upon 
it, were memorable on another account; for it is said to 
have been the work which he presented in a Latin trans^ 
iation to pope Sixtus, and for which he underwent so se¬ 
vere a disappointtnent. He translated also other Greek 
books into Latin: as, ** Aristotelis Problemata,” Thco- 
phrasti Hlstoriaa Plantarum Libri decern,” Alexandri 
Problematum Libri duo,” “^liani Liber de Inatraendis 
Aciebus,” Chrysostonii Homiliss quinque de incom-^ 
prehensibilt Del Natura.” There are extant also some 
works of Gaza which hive never been published. 

There is no man of learning spoken of in higher terms, 
and more universally, than Gaza. Scaltger used to say, 
that “ Of all those who revived the belles lettres in Italy, 
there were not above three that he was incUnsd to envy: 
the Itrat was Theodore Gaza, who was certainly a great and 
learned man, though he has committed some mistakes in 
his version of Aristotle's ** History of Animals.” The ae- 
cond was Angeius Folitianus ; and the third was Picus of 
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Mirandula/* In another place, be calls him ** doctisaN 
muS]’^ a most learned man j conamends his grammar, and 
sayfi, that he ought to be ranked amoii^ the best tmna^ 
lators of Greek authors into Latin.” Huetius observes, 
that though he does not differ from the judgment of Jo¬ 
seph Scaliger, in regard to Gazans translations, where he 
allows that some things might be better, and some entirely 
altered ^ yet, that upon the whole he should be glad, if all 
translators would do as well, would exhibit the same fide¬ 
lity, perspicuity, and elegance, that Gaza has displayed.” 
He is with propriety recorded by Pierius Vderianus in hts 
work De in felicitate Uteratorum.” * 

GAZA (^neas)h, See ^NEAS. 

GEBELIN (Anthony CooaT de), an eminent French 
writer of the last century, was born at Lausanne in 1727. 
His father, who was a protestant clergyman of that place, 
took extraordinary pains in cultivating his mind, and at 
the age of twelve years, young Gebelin could read Ger-r 
roan, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; and at fifteen, he spoke 
Gernian and Latin with ease, as well as Fretich in compile 
ment to his parents, who were natives of France, but had 
left it on account of their religion. Hts thirst of knowledge 
was sucli as to prevent his hours of rest; and when his pa¬ 
rents, in order to break him of the habit of studying at 
night, would not allow him candles, he used to pore over 
Ilia biMiks as well as he could by moon-iight. In 
after the death of his fatlier, he came to Paris, bringing 
with him nothing but a great stock of learning, and the 
greatest simplieity of manners; and as the persons to whom 
be had recommendations happened to be absent, he re¬ 
mained for some time -alone and friendless in that great 
metropolis* The first acquaintances he made were two la-^ 
dies who lived opposite to hitn, and who lived together in 
such harmony as to desire no other connections, but were 
yet so pleased with Gebelin's amiable manners, as to ad¬ 
mit him into their friendship, and furnish him with every 
assistance he could wish in carrying on his great work, 

Le monde primitif,” in digesting the materials of whkh 
be employed ten yean. One of these ladies, madetnoi^ 
selle Linot, learned engraving solely with the view of be¬ 
ing useful to him iu his labours, and actually engraved 

^ Hodiud dc Grwcii illurlri&m.—Nictnii, roL XXIX,—Mof«rL'--SixU Oneu 
■utiicoQ. 
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«oaie of ihe plates in his work; while the other, mademoi- 
setle Fleiiry, contributed 5000 Uvres towards the ex pence* 
of the first volume of his work. After bis death tiiey trans¬ 
ferred their kindness to his relations, a sister and two 
nieces whom he had sent for to reside at Paris, but to 
whom he was not able to leave much. 

The love of study and retirement was so strong in him 
that he entirely neglected opportunities of making his way 
in the world. ** I like better,*’ he used to say, ** to pay- 
court to the public, than to individuals whom that public 
despises/* In bis need, for he was long unprovided for, 
he knew how to contract his wants, and never was ashamed 
to own that in the 5r5t years of his residence at Paris be 
brought himself to live on bread and water, which he pre¬ 
ferred to the more painful necessity of soUciting his 
friends. His modesty was equal to his learning, which ali 
acknowledge was extensive ‘ and profound. In the first 
v^olume of his great work, Le nionde primitif,” we find 
him acknowledging with the greatest exactness, as well as 
gratitude, every assistance he derived from books, or liv¬ 
ing authors. The French academy, knowing his merit 
and modesty, adjudged him twice the priae of 1200 livres, 
which was founded by count de Wlbelle as a recompense 
to authors who bad made the best use of their talents. 

At length the first volume of his “ Le monde primitif” 
made its appearance in 1773, and was continued until it 
extended to £t vols. 4to, in which he endeavours to trace 
the history of the moral and physical world to its origin. 
Perhaps no man ever endeavoured to compass so great a 
variety of objects; and although the author has indulged in 
some paradoxical notions, yet his learning, extensive read¬ 
ing, and sehtiment, create a reverence for hts talents, and 
it IS not without reason that the French rank this work 
among those which have done the greatest honour to their 
nation. D’Alembert was so struck with tbe hrst volume, 
that he asked if it was tbe academy of forty (the number 
of the French academy) that were employed in executing 
so vast an undertaking, and expressed the greatest asto¬ 
nishment, when told that Gebelin was the sole author. ^ 

The continual labour, however, which Gebelin bestowed 
oil this, and his other works, is supposed to hare hastened 
his death, although this was not the only cause to which 
that event has been attributed. A stone had formed in 
hi* kidiiies, which a though voided by nature, brought on 
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ayiQptoms of decayt and be linfortunately had vaoaiirib la 
tbe hqi^ quacks who by hb animal niagneiidni 
saamad ta afford him peltef, Gab«hn was so grataful, aa 
to write a hook in favour of Mesmer and his remedy, and 
bad scarcely BnUhed it, when a return of hit complaints 
put an end to his useful life, May 10, ITS4, As a protes* 
tant he could not be buried in catholic ground* His re- 
iliaios were therefore removed to tba gardens of his friend 
and biographer comte D*Albon at Francoiiville, where a 
bandsome monvimont was erected to his memory, with this 
tnacriptiun: Fassan^ veaerea cette tom be— Gebelin y 

Bepose.'* 

Gebetin was one of \he most learned men of his time, 
and not only famtliar with the ancient and modern Ian- 
goagea, but with natui;ai history, matberaatica, mythology, 
ancient monuments, statues, gems, inscriptions, and every 
species of knowledge and research which goes to form the 
accomplished antiquary. Besides the ** Monde primitif,'* 
he pubUshed, t. “ La Fatriote Franks at impartiale,*' 
1733, 2 vfds* ISmo. 2. Histoire de la guerre des Ce- 
venues, ou de la guerre des Camiaards,” 1760, 3 vols, 
ISmo. Shi " L^HUtoire Naturelle de la Parole, ou precis 
de la Crammaire Umversella,'* 1TT6, Avo. This forms a 
part of his ** Motide primitiL** 4. ** Dictionnaire etymo- 
logique et raise nod des racines Latines, a L’usage dcs 
jeunes gens,” 1780, Svo. 3. “ I .retire sur le Magnetisme 
Animal,^^ 4to; hU defence of this quackery, wmch for a 
time was too much encouraged even in this country* 6. 
^ Devoirs du fwince et dn citoyeti,'* \ posthumous publi* 
cation which appeared in 1789, 8vo*' 

GEBER (John), a physician and ottronomer, who^ wrote 
a commentary on the Byntaxis Magna*’ of Ptolemy, in 
nine hooka, and several ocher works, is supposed to havb 
been a Greek by nation; some call him. the Arabian,*’ 
and others say that he was born at Seville in Spain of Ara¬ 
bian parents* Tlkcrc U as much diversity of opinion as to 
the age in which be bourished, some contending for the 
seventh, some for the eighth, and some for the ninth ecu* 
tury* His Gommentary above mentioited was published at 
Nuremburg in 1333. fn it he endeavoured to correct the 
astronomy of Ptolemy, but Copernictis called hrm rather 

1 l>ict Hut in CourtPortrait* dc* JUutUt*.—Etnfo 
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tU« calmnniotcur of Ptolemy* He wat » learned cbemiat^ 
a^d «s aunb baa been mentioned with reapect by the gmt 
BoerhaaTe; but ha wia alao addicted to the reverica of 
Alchemy, and oondepcendod to ttae occmoiiidiy a jargon ' 
auited to the mystic pretensions of those bnoifnl wrtteni. 
Dr* Jobnaoo was of optnion, that gibhirish is heatdenved 
from this unintelligible oant of Geher and his-folLoweri: 
anciently, ho alledges, it was written Notwith* 

standing this, it is allowed that his writings contain much 
useful knowledge, and that ^e accuracy of many of hit 
operations is sa^ri^ing* The other works of Geber now 
G?cunt are, 1. His Astronomy, or demonstrative work of 
Astrology" in nine books, printed at Nuremberg in 1533, 
2, ** His three Books on Alchymy,” publiahed at Btnis* 
hurg, with ope De inmtigatioue perfect Magisterii,^* in 
1330 t ^d also hv. Italy from a MS. in the Vatican. $i 
“ On the Investigation ^ the truth uf Metals, and on Fur* 
naces, with other works,” Nuremberg, 154jl. 4. A 

book called Flos Natuiarum,*^ published in I4T3. 5. AUo 
bis printed by Perna, with the chemical works 

of Avicenna. All these were published iu English at Ley* 
den, by Richard Uussel in )66B. HU Almagest U also 
extant in Arabic. As a apecimea of his language^ he used 
to say, ** my ehj€ct is r« cute si^ lcper4^* meaning that be 
wished.to convert six inferior metaU into gold/ 

GKD (Wi|.le4m), an ingenious though unsuccessful 
artist, wbo was a goldsmith in Kdlnburgh, deserves to be 
recorded for his attempt to introduce an improvement in 
the art of printing. *^he invention, brat practised by Ged 
in 17i5, was simply ibis. From any types of Greek or 
Uonij^o, or any other character, he formed a plate for 
every page, or sheet, of a hook, from which h« printed, 
instead of using a type for every letter, as is done in the 
common way. This was brat practised on blocks of wood, 
by the Chinese and Japanese, and pursued in the hvst 
essays of Coster, the European inventor of the present 
aru *^ThU improvement,” saya James.G«d, the invent 
tofs son, is principally conuderabie in three most tm-* 
portant articles, vis;* oKpence^ carrectneaa, beauty, and 
untLormity.” In July tT2i>, William Ged enter^ into 
partnership with William Fenner, a London stationer, who 
was to have half thet profits, in cnnslderatioB of bis ad^ 
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VHUcitig alL the money lequisite. To supply thia^ Mf. Johq 
Jemea^ then an architect at Greeti^tcb (who built air Gre¬ 
gory Page's house, Bloomsbury church, &c.} was taken 
into the scheme, and afterwards his brother, Mr. Thomas 
Jameii*, a letter-founder, and James Ged, the inventor^s 
son* In 1730, these partners applied to tlie university of 
Cambridge for printing bible* and common-prayer books 
l>y block instead of single types, and, in consequence, a 
was sealed to them April 23, 1731. In their attempt 
they sunk a large sum of money, and finished only two 
prayer-books, so that it was forcad to be relinquished, and 
the lease was given up in 1738. Ged imputed his disap- 
pointruent to the villainy of the press^meo, and the iU- 
treatmetit of his partners (which he specifies at large), par-* 
ticularly Fenner, whom John James and he were advised 
to prosecute, but declined it* He returned to Scotland in 
1733, and had no redress. He there, however, had friends 
who were anxious to see a specimen of his performance; 
which he gave them in 1744, by an edition of Sallustf- 
Fenner died insolvent in or before 1735, and bb widow 
married Mr* Waugh, an apothecary, whom she survived*' 
Her effects were acid iu 1768* James Oed, the son, 
wearied with disappointments, engaged in the rebellion of 
1745, as a captain in Perth's regiment * and being taken 
at Carlisle, was condemned, but on his father's account 
(by Dr* Smithes interest with the duke of Newcastle] was 
paidoned, and released in 1743. He afterwards worked 
for some time as a journeyman, with Mr* Bettenham, 
and then commenced master; but bang unsuccessful, he 
went privately to Jamaica, where his younger brother Wil¬ 
liam was settled as a reputable printer. His tools, 3cc* he 
left to be shipped by a false friend, who most ungene¬ 
rously detained them to try his skill himself* James died 
the year after he left England ; as did his brother in I7G7. 
In the above pursuit Mr* Thomas James, who died in 1733, 
expended much of his fortune, and suffered in his proper 
business; for the printers,*' -aays Mr. Mores, would 
not employ him, because the block-printing, had it suc^ 
ceeded, would have been prejudicial to theirs." Mn 

i ■ 

*'George ■notiiAT brother, rifsber non Typli nio^ili- 

vaipiiaWrto th« clly of IjOn-tonj ■ bui, ut ll^Ti Fplet, ted T*- 

mad of IvUsn^tml resided uiaa; fcAn botlit situ LatniQit fqsis* fticndobAt, 
in lirtle-Britiiiii. hbccxitt.^' Tlio dtu^ltter'i ntrraiive 

+ *■ fidinburgii Gulidmui Gedj du* fttyn it irtt finUhed in 17^, 
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William Ced dicd> ia veiy indifferent circumitances^' Oc¬ 
tober I9j 1749, after his oterksila were tent (or Leith to be 
sbipp»ed for London, to have Joined with his son James as'* 
printer there* Thnt ended his hfe and project, whiqh has 
lately been revived both in France and England, under the 
name of stereotype, although its appUcatioh to the print¬ 
ing of books has hitherto been partial, and indeed chiedy 
conlined to such as are supposed not to admit of changes 
or improvements, such as Bibles, and some schooUboolcs.^ 

GKDDE^ (Alexander), a Roman catholic divine, who 
attempted to translate the Bible, with a view to destroy its 
credibility, was born in 1737, in the parish of Huthveii, 
andcoumy of Bamff, in Scotland* His parents, who were 
Roman catholics, in very humble life, possessed hut a few 
books, among which was an English Bible, to the study of 
which their son applied very early, and is said to have 
known all its history by heart before he was eleven ycat's 
old* At the age of fourteen he was sent to Seal an, a free 
Homan catholic seminary in the Highlands, of obscure 
fame, 'where he acquired only an acquaintance with the 
vulgate Latin Bible. Having attained the age of twenty-^ 
one, ho was removed to the Scotch college at Paris, where 
lie made such proficiency in his studies as very ranch aG 
tracted the attention of his preceptors. Here school di^ 
vintty and biblical criticism occupied the principal part of 
his time ; and he endeavoured also to make himself master 
of the Greek and Latin languages, and of the French, 
Spanish, German, an^ Low Dutch* 

In 1764 he returned to Scotland, and was ordered to 
Dundee to officiate as priest among the cathohea in the 
county of Atigua, but was scarcely settled when he re¬ 
ceived an invitation, to become a resident in the family of 
the earl of Traqualre, in what capacity, unless as a friend, 
does not appear* He accepted, however, au offer so fa¬ 
vourable to die pursuit of his studies ; and here, as well as 
at Parts, be regulated hU inquiries so as to be preparatory 
to the plan he had long conceived, of giving a new trans* 
lation of the Bible. His residence here was unfortunately 
interrupted by an attachment he formed for a female relative 
of the earl of Traqtiaire's, and which W'as reciprocal; but 
regarding his vow of celibacy as sacred, and his paijsion 
otherwise invincible, he left the family, and went again to 

.1 Eiogra]»hi?Al Memvio iViUltDo 1781^ Itv.—N jcholi'i 
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Paris, where be continued aljout eight or nine months, and 
leuirneU to Scotland in the spring ot' He now ac¬ 

cepted the charge of a catholic congvegation at Anchln- 
bali'ig Uv the county of Bacn^, where he engaged the af¬ 
fections of his duQlc by many pastoral oQEces, .reconciling 
di^ereitces, aUministering to the poor^ aad rebuilding their 
yuinous chapcL All thb^ however^ seems to have in- 
tolved hka iu pecuniary dilhculues^ front- which hewns 
extricated by the late duke of Norfolk, the last catholic 
peer of that illustrious family. To prevent similar embar- 
rassaienta, Mr. Geddes now look a small faru), which again 
involved him in debts, which he eudeavoured to discharge 
by an application to the muses. ** Some dicnioti,'^ he suys^ 
“ whispered him that he had a turn for [joetry,” which 
produced in 1779^ Select Satires of Horace, translated 
into English verso, and for the most part adapted to the 
present timtis and mauncr^,*^ 4to. The imprei^sion of this 
work extended only to 750 copies, yet be reaped a profit 
of lUOf. which he received with exultation, and applied to 
the liquidation of his arrears. This success determined 
him also to relinquish his ^retirement, and try what hb 
ahihties might obtain for him iu Lotulwi,, and his romovat 
was probably accelerated by his leaving hict>rrcd tlie dis¬ 
pleasure of the bishop of his diocese. Dr. Hay, on account 
of his attending the ministry of a presbyterian friend. The 
bishop bad before warned him to dcMst, and finding him 
refractory, deposed him from his office, and proiiiblted 
lilm from preaching wUliln the extent of his diocese, He 
left his charge accordingly, atul pfevions to hts leaving 
Scotland, received the degree of LL, 1). from one of the 
colleges of Aberdeen. His reputation for learning, in¬ 
deed, was very considcrabki in Scotland, and be was one 
of tbe liLerati who took a very active part in the institution 
of a society of antiquaries at Ediiiburgli. In their vohiine 
for 1792 he wrote A disseriation on the Scoto-^8axou 
Dialect,'^ and The first Eklog of Virgil,'* and *'The first 
Idyll ion of Theocritus, translatiit into 8cottis vers/* in thw 
former of which the Edinburgh dialect is chiefly imitated, 
and in the latter the Buchan. Ho also composed a Car¬ 
men Seculare” for the Boeieiy’s anniversary of I7d8. 

He arrived In London in the beginning of 1780, and 
soon invited to officiate as priesit in the ImpeTial ambassa¬ 
dor's chapel, end preached occasionally at the chapel in 
Duke-aireet^ Lincoln's lim FieUU, until the Easter holi^ 
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tlay!i^ ITS3, af^er which he voltmtarily withdrenr from eT^ry 
ministeTinL function, and seldom ofHciated in any 
chapel whatever. The principal reason was, that on his 
arrival in London he was intr^nced to men of literature 
of every class, obtained easy access to public libraries, 
and in his de£i|rn- of translating the Bibllf, obtained the 
patronage of lord Petre. This tioblemaii engaged to allow 
him a salary of 200L and took upon bintself Uie entire 
ejcpence of whatever private library Dr* Geddes might judge 
requisite to collect in the prosecutioii of his favourite, object. 

With such mnnihccnt encouragement, he published in 
1730 his “ Idea of a New Version of the Holy Bible, for 
the use of the English Catholics.*^ This ms an imperfect 
sketch, as he bad not settled what versions to follow. 
Among his encouragers, who then thought favourably of 
him, were Ur* Kennicott, and bishop Lowth. To the 
latter he presented, in 1735, bis Prospectus,’* who re* 
turned it wkh a polite note, in which he recommended him 
to publish it, not only as an introduction to his work, but 
£ts a nseful and edifying treatjiie for young students in di¬ 
vinity^ He accordingly published it at Glasgow, and it 
was very favourably received by biblical scholars in generab 
Being thus encouraged, he brat published ** A Letter to 
the right rev* the bishop of London, containing queries, 
doubts, and difficulties, relative to a vernacular version of 
the Holy Scriptures.*’ ThU was designed as an appeiidii^ 
to his Prx^pectus, and was accompanied with a success 
equal to that of fils former publication* After thk he pub^ 
biihcd several pamphlets on temporary topics, of which it 
will be sufficient to give the titles in our list of bis works^ 
[n 1738 appeared his Proposals for printing by subscrip¬ 
tion, a New Translation of the Bible, from corrected texts 
of the original; with various readings, explanatory notes^ 
and critical observations.** In this be solicited the opinion, 
hints, of literary characters, and received so many 
that, in July JT9Q, he thought proper to publish ^^Dr* 
Geddes* general Answer to the queries, coimsels, and cri¬ 
ticisms that have been communicated to him since the pub* 
Jication of bb Proposals for printing a New Translation of* 
the Bible^** In this pamphlet, while he resists the ge* 
nerality of counsels and criticisms communicated to him, 
from motives wlilch he very candidly assigns, he yields 
to several, and Uberallv expresses hU obligations to the 
correspondents who proposed them. It pears, ho we vert 
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I bat H bis brethren of the catholic peri&uaiiioTi were already 
fiusplciotis, and that he lost whatever share of popularity 
fie formerly bad within the pale of bb own church. He 
acknowledge! that he received more encouragement from 
the established church and the proieBtant dissenters* His 
subscribers auiofinted to 343^ among which were very few 
Homan catholics, in I7y3 the first volume of the transla* 
ttO[) appeared^ under the tide of The Holy Bible^ or tlie 
f)ooks accounted sacred by Jews and Christians j otherwise 
called the Books of the Old and New Covenants, faithfully 
translated from corrected texts of the originaU, with va¬ 
rious readings, explanatory notes, and critical remarks 
and a second volume appeared in 1797. The manner in 
which Dr, Geddes executed his triinslation, brought upon 
lum attacks from various quarters, hut especially 'from 
his catholic brethren, 17ie opposition and difficulties Ive 
bod, on this account, to encounter, were stated by him in 
** An Address to the Public,*^ Indeed, his onhodoxy hav¬ 
ing been questioned before hisi volume appeared, he wua 
summoned by those whom he admitted to be the organs of 
legitimate authority. His three judges, however, were 
either satisfied or silenced, much to the doctor^s sattsfac^- 
lion. Shortly after the first volume of his translation was 
published, an ecclesiastical interdict, under the title of 
A Pastoral Letter," signed liy ’SV'almsley, Gibson, aud 
i)ongla5, as apostolic vicars of the western, northern, ami 
London districts, was published, in wliich Geddes^s vrork 
was prohibited to the fsithfuL Against this prohibition 
(which bishop Thomas Talbot refused to subscribe] the 
doctor, first giving bisbop Douglas notice, published h. 
Temonstrance in a letter addressed to him; bnt notwith¬ 
standing this, he was suspended from all ecclesiastical 
functioniL, In 1800 he published the Br^t, and only vo- 
lume he lived to hnish, of Criucal Itemarks on the He-^ 
brew j^ciiptures; corresponding with a New l^ranalation of 
the Bible," 4to. How far Dr. Geddes merited the cen¬ 
sures bestowed upon> him both by Roman catholics and 
protestants, in his translation and Critical Remarks, tho 
reader may judge, when he is told that in this volume bo 
attacks the credit of Moses in every part of his character, 
M historian, a legislator, and a moraHsL He even 
donhU whether he was the snihor of the Poutateueb; hut 
the writer^ whoever he migl^t be, is one, he tells us, who 
Hpoti Ml ocensious gives into tlie Enarvelious, adurus hi^ 
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narration nith fictions of th« interference of the DeUy, 
when every happened in a natural way ; and^ at 

other times, dresses up fable in the garb of true history. 
The history of the creation isj according to him, a fabalona 
cosmogony. The story of the Ml a myihoSf in which no* 
thing but the mere imagination of the conltmentators^ poa« 
aessiiig more piety than judgment, could have discovered 
either a seducing devil, or the promise of a ISaviour, It £i 
a fable, he asserts, intended for the purpose of persuading 
the vulgar, that knowledge is the root of all evil, and the 
desire of it a crime. Moses was, it seems, a man of great 
tulenti, asNumaand Eycurgus were. But like them, he 
was a false pretender to personal intercourse with the 
lleity, with whom he had no immediate communication. 
Ue bad the art to take the advantage of rare, but natural 
occurrences, to persuade the Israelites that the immediate 
power of God was exerted to accomplish liis projects. 
When a vioiinrnt wind happened tn lay dry the head of the 
Gulph of 3ues!, lie persuaded them that Gud bad made a 
passage for them through the sea; and the narrative of 
their march h embellished with circumstancea of mere 
fiction. In the delivery of the ten commandmetits, ho - 
took advantage of a thunder* a term to persuade the people 
that Jebovah had descended upon mount Sinai; and he 
counteiTeited the voice of OoJ, by a person, in the height 
of the storm, speaking through a trumpet, &c. &c* With¬ 
out proceeding IbrtJier in accmuulatiog the proofs of arro ^ 
gance, ignor^nve, and impiety, with which this “ Transla¬ 
tion'’ and “ Critical! Kemarks’’ abound, we siiall only add, 
that even J>r, Priestley seemed to doubt “ if such a man as 
Geddes, who believed so little, and who conceded so much, 
could be a Christian.” 

An attack had been made upon him t» an infidel, in 
tile Gentleman's Magazine, soon after his death, and it 
was said that his dying recantation, bke that^nf Voltaire, 
had been studiously concealed.” In answer to this, his 
learned, but somewhat too aHectionately partial biographer, 
dghn Mason Good, F. R. S. gives an account of ati inter¬ 
view between Dr. Geddca and M* Martin, a catholic 
priest, which we shall transcribe. 

“ M* St. Martin found the doclor extremely comatose, 
and believed him to be in the utmost danger; he cudea* 
voured to rouse him from bit lethargy, and proposed lo 
falm to receive absolutiou. Dr. Geddes obserred, that la 
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such case it was necessary Le slioiiM first make his confies* 
sien. M* Martin was sensible that he had neither 
strength nor wakefulness enough for such aii exertion^ anil 
replied that in extrirniis this was not necessary; that he 
had only to examine the state of Ida own mind^ and to 
make a sign when he was prepared, M. St. liflkrtiii is a 
gentleman of much liheraUty of sentiment, but strenuously 
Attached to what are denominated the orthodox tenets of 
the catholic clmrch ; he had long beheld with great grief 
of heart wh^it he conceived the aberrations of his learned 
friend; and had flattered himself that in the course of this 
liLSt illness he should be the happy instrument of recalling 
him to a full belief of every doctrine he had rejected j and 
with tills view he was actually prepared upon tlie pre^^ 
sent occasion wjth a written list of questloue, in the hope 
of obtaining from the doctor an accurate and satisfactory 
re ply ^ He found, liowever, from tlie lethargic state of 
Dr. GeddeSj that this regular process was impracticable. 
He could not avoid, nevertheless, examining the state of 
his mtiicl as to several of tlie more important points upon 
which they differed. ‘ You fully,* said he, * believe in 
the Scriptures?* He roused himself Irotii Ids sleep, and 
said, * Certainly .’—* In the doctrine of the trinity?^— 
Certainly, but not in the manner you mean/—* In the 
medialiou of Jesus Christ No, no, no—not as you 
mean; lu Jesus Christas our saviour—^but not in the atone¬ 
ment.* 1 inquired pf M. St. Martin, if in the course of 
what had occurred, he had atiy reason to suppose that hi 4 
religious creed cither now, or in any .other period of his 
illness, had susuined any shade of differciU'e from what 
he had formerly professed. He replied, that he could not 
positively hatter himself with believing u had i that the 
iimst comfortable words he beard him utter were itnme^ 
dbtely after a short pause, and before tl^e administration 
of absolution, ** 1 consent to all^** but that to these he 
conld affix no deffnlte meautog. 1 showed him the pas¬ 
sage to which I now refer, iu the GenLleman^s Magazine: 
he carefully perused it, and immediately added that it 
was.false in every respect. ' It would have given me great 
pleasure/ said he, * to have heard hiin recant, but 1 can- 
z]Ot with ctfttainty say that 1 perceived the least dispositioLt 
in bim to do so; atid eveti the expression * I consent to 
all,* was rather, perhaps, uttered from a wish to oblige 
me a$ \m frieod^ or a deijire to shorten the conversadoT}, 
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than from any change in bis opinions. After having tbua 
cKamined bimseif^ bowever, for some minutes, he gave a 
sign of being rea^fy^ and received absolution as I had 
p^noposed to him. 1 then left him; be shook my band 
heartily upon quitting him, and said that be was happy he 
had seen 

Br. Geddes died the day after this interview, Feb. 26^ 
1802, and was buried in Paddington church»yarj. He 
was unquestionalily a man of e'^stensive learning, although 
not etiLilled tu tiie superiority which his friends have as* 
signed to him, and which indeed he ton frequently arro¬ 
gated to bimself It was this want of knowledge of his 
real powerji, and the vanity superinduced upon it, that 
tna(io him umhitious of the character of a wit and a poet^ 
W'ithout either temper or genius. His wit was mere dip- 
pan cy, and his poetry had rarely any other attribute than 
that of rhyme. lUie WaX of his works will show that in the 
employment of his talents there was something undigni6ed 
and trlBhig, that showed a mind vexed with restlessness 
rather than seriously and uniformly employed for the 
public good. While engaged in so important a work as 
the translation of the Bible, he was perpetually stooping 
to pick up any little paltry auecdote of the d.^vy, as the 
subject fur a pamphlet or a poem, and while be was suf¬ 
fering by tlie neglect or censure of those whose reli¬ 
gious opinions lie had shocked, he was seeking comfort in 
I'idiculing the characters of men who had never odeuded 
him by any species of provocation. Of bis private cha¬ 
racter, while he is ]>raised for Ills benevolence and catholic 
spiri-t, we find also, and not very coUMstenth^ cliat ka 
leading feature was irritability upon the most trifling pro¬ 
vocations, if they deserved the name, which discovered 
itself m the most gross and oifensive language^ One in¬ 
stance of this species of insanity, for such it appeared to 
be in hint, h given by his biographer, which we shall 
throw into a note, for ita excellence as a genuine portrait 
of the mail 
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Dr-G«ddes publishe<l, i- ** Select Satires of Horace^*^ 
&c. LQiidon, 1779, 4to* 2* LiiUoik, a Tweedale Fas- 
toraV* Edinburgh, 4to, 3, “ Cnrifory Eemarks on a lata 
fanatical publication entitled a Full Deiection of Popery,’* 
Lofid* J783, Svo, 4- Profipectus of a New Translation of 
the Bible,ibid, 1786, 4to- Letter to tbo 

BUhop of London, containing doubts, queries, &c:, rela¬ 
tive to a vernacular translation of the Holy SenptureV* 
ibid- 1787, 410. 6- Letter to the Hev. Dr. Priestley, 

in which the author attempts to prove by one prescriptive 
argument, that the divinity of Jesus Christ was a primitive 
tenet of C]jristianity,’Nbid. 1787, 3vo» 7, “ Letter to a 
member of parliament on the case of the Protestant Dis¬ 
solvers, and the expediency of a general repeal of all 
penal statutes that regard religious upiiiions/* ibid- [787, 
8 VO, a. Proposals, for Uia uanNation, ibid, 1738, 
4to. 9,. “ Dr. Gedjes’s general answer to <|uenes, coun¬ 
sels," ibid. 1790, 4tOi 10, “ Ail answer to the bishop 
of Comana's pastoral letter, by a protesting catholic," 
1790, 8vo. II. A Letter to the right rev. the arch¬ 
bishops aud bishops of England; poiinlng out the only 
sure means of preserving the church from the dangers that 
now threaten her. By an Upper Graduate," 1790, Svo, 

12. ^^Epistola maearonica ad fratrem, de iis qusc gestu. 
sunt in nupero Dissentietitiuni conventu," 1790, 4to. 

13, ** Carmen seculare pro Gallica gcutc tyranntili ari^jto- 
ciaticce crepta," 1790, 4to* 14. “ Encyclical letter,of 

toHet—b'fl ^ypt, tkniig^li ’qairk nfliftil wiiU inysptf bihI !t fritind 

Bitfl ifteipItMnii; bt th,it tiin* who fim oninr Q'lii'r ia rhscniiieitiii» 

iher wjih irntabilief tlimn tjcnerclunor. upon i^e pnlitirs oMhc d^V' tins 
llo K*s wtlhone oFllDe enm- we i>rot?e*rl*^f| PUKHittUy i^nd ac- 

^any when 1 entrrrd, nnil the rapMity cArHantly Tut Eome t^inr ^ till at lco(th 
With wjii^h at this cnoitiriit h« left htt with us upog Boine pnint 

ch4ir, nut] lusbeil with »n elevatcU as trivial as tlir tvrmt/r^ he again nys* 
frvnn nf TDitir nfid uuc'ourtly rlgpmatjfin abcUpt^y fioni hiii trnTer^cU ihe 

ftToiaiu^er, towards hii opponent, iti> room in every direction, wilh as tiide^ 
hUiitaireously persuaded jnt that the tertniinare a asthat ofa eemet, 

i^iihject upon whiuh thfi debate turned loudly and wiih iiiemaBe uf voi^'c 
was of the utmost monent. 1 listened taining: hia pn?]tinn nt c^ery step he 
with all (he adept ton I could command^ tnolt. Not wi^hfnfr to prolong the dis¬ 
and ID a few iiiinuleg learned tn Epy FttLe^ we yielded to him without fur*, 
astonishment, that It tdaUd to HCthint ther hitemiptiapj and in the ootiwe 
more tlmn the distance of his own houHe of a few minubn after he had doted 
in the Vfew-roadi PadiUugtont from tha hit hamogue. hea^nin approached ua, 
place of otir in»lin|',, which we* in retook )iosfles*ion of hi» chair, aodva* 
Quildford'^tlred. Tlie debate belof at nil playfulnesij ^ood^humour, at>d fe- 
lepgth ooncludrdi or rather worn out, uuina wit.’* Good** Dfc of Oeddea, 
fhn doolor took pos^^eiiBioii of the neat p. 
ebair to that in whioli I seated. 
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llte bi^iiiops of Rama, Acai^tbot, atid Centurlv, Jto the 
faithful and laity of their respeetive districts, with 

* conUimed commentary for the use of the vulgar/' 179 
8vo* 15* ** An (ifooica!) apology for Slavery,’* 1792, 8vo* 
16* The first book of the Iliad of Homer, verbally ren¬ 
dered iniQ Eluglish verse; being a Hpecimen of a new 
translation of chat poet; with critical annotations,” 1792, 
Svo* This was intended to rival Cowper’s Homer^ IT* 

L’Avooat dll Diable ; the Devil’s Advocate,” &c* 1792, 
4-to* IS, The Holy Bible, transJationof, vol ]*” 1792, 
4tQ, 19. Cantiina Sicculatia trla, pro trlbus celeberrimis 
liiiertatifi GalJioie epochis,” 1793, 4to* 20* ** Ver-Vert,’^ 
from the bVench of Greaset, 1793,4td* 21* “ Dr* Geddes’s 
addrcs:i to the public on tbe publication of the first volume 
of his new 'IVauslation of the Bible,” 1793* 22* ** Letter 

lo the rl^ht rev* John Douglas, bishop of Cetiturise, and 
vicar-iipostolic in the London district,” 1794, 4to* 33. 

A Norfolk Tale; ora Journal froin London to Norwich,” 
1794, 4to* 24, “ Ode to tbe Hon* Thomas Pelham, oc¬ 
casioned by his speech in tlie Irish House of Commons on 
the CaihoJic bill,” 1795, 4to* 25. '' A Sermon preached 
bcftiro the noiversity of Cambridge, by H. W* C(ai]U 
thurst), 1), D. &c*” in doggrel rhymes, 179G, Svo. 26* 
** Tbe Bailie of B(a)ng(o)r^ or the Church’s triumph ; a 
comic-heroic poem,” 1797, Svo. 27. ” Translation of the 
Biblo^ vol* 11” *797. 2S. A New-year’s gift to the 

good people of England, being a sermon, or something 
l^ke a sermon, in defence of the present war,” £cc* 179S, 
8vo. 2U, “ A Surmou preached on the day of the general 
hist, Fek 27, 1799, by Theomophilus Brown,” &c* 1799, 
8vo, 30. A Modest Apology for the Roman CathoHcn 
€i[ Great Britain, addressed to all moderate Protestants,’* 
1300, 8VO* 31* ** Critical ^Remarks,” before men¬ 
tioned, voL I* ISOO, 4io. 32, ** Bardomaebia, poeom 
macai onico-Latinum,” 1800, 4to* 33* “ Pad feliciter re- 
dud Ode Sapphlca,” J601, 4to* Besideathese Dr* Gedn** 
des wrote many fugitive pieceSi, eisays, poems in the 
news*papers and inagasines, and wms a considerable-con¬ 
tributor to the Analytical Review* After his death ap¬ 
peared in J 307, Ills Translation of the Book of PsuJms,” 
as far os Psalm CXVllL In this, as may be expected, he 
gives up the proplietic senae of the Psalms*^ 

* r.oo^rs Life af GciU't , iS04| 8ro*^rUbli Ciitk;,>tdi. 
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CEPDES (James), the eldest son of an old and re* 
spectable family in the shire of TweedaVe, in Scotland, 
was born about 1710, and received ibe tirst rudiments of 
laming in his father's fatnily, undar private tutors. His 
genius was quich, and, at he took great pleasure in read^ 
mg, he soon m^e considerable progress in the learned 
languagesj and the eiements of piiHosophy. As soon as 
he understood Latin atid Greek, he entered with remark-^ 
able tptrk into the aentiments of the ancient writers, and 
discovered an ardent desire for a more intimate knowLt^dge 
of them. He afterwards studied the different brandies of 
philosophy at the university of Edinburgh, and pariicu-^ 
larly applied to mathematical learning, in which he made 
uncommon proficiency, under the tuition of the late learned 
ijoiin Mackurin.. After he bad acquired a competent 
knowledge of philosophy, his thoughts were turned to the 
law, which he proposed to make the peculiar study and 
profession of bis life^ After the usual course of prepara¬ 
tory study for this employment, he was admitted advocace, 
and practised at the bar for several years with growing re¬ 
putation^ but he did not arrive to the greatest eminence 
in his profession, as he was cut off by a lingering con¬ 
sumption in 1749, before he was forty years of age. His 
character was in all respects amiable and worthy. He re¬ 
tained through hia whole life that keen relish for ancient 
literature which he had imbibed in bis youth : and what 
time he could spare from the ditties of his profession, and 
the necessary affairs of his famtiy, was devoted to the 
;itudy of the ancient poets, philosophers, and histurians. 
The fruit of these studies was " An Essay ou the Compo.. 
sition and Manner of Writing of the Ancients, particularly 
Plato,'' Glasgow, 1748, Svch tie is said to have lelt pa¬ 
pers sufficient to make anotlier volume, but they have hot 
ticen published.' 

GEDDES {Michael), a divine of the church of Eng- 
knd, but a native of Scotland, was educated and probably 
born at Edinburgh, where be took the degree of M. A. 
and was in July 1671 incorporated in the same at Oxford, 
being cue of the first four natives of Scotland, who partook 
of bishop Warner's exhibitions intended for BaiiioL college. 
Some demur occurring on the part of the college, these 
scholars were first placed in Gloucester-hall (now Wor- 

I From Ike tectmd «dit. «f tbii Diet iTSi, Supplen^t 
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tester college]^ but^ in I6T2» they were remov^ed to BeU 
lioL In 167S Mr. Geddes went to LUbon^ as chapUtn to 
the English factory i the exercise of which function giving 
offence to the inquisition, he wa« sent for by that court ia 
16S6, and notwt tbs landing he pleaded a privilege which 
jiad never been called in question, founded on the tr^ty 
between England and Portugal, be was forbid to continue 
his ecclesiastical duties. The English merchants resenting 
this violation of their privilege, wrote immediately to the 
bisliop iif l^ndon, representing their ewep and their right 
to a chaplain i but before their letter reached his [ordsbip, 
be was suspended by the ecclesiastical cotnniission ordered 
by king Jameii, who was now endeavouring to establisli 
popery at home. They were deprived therefore of all 
exercise of their religion till the arrival of Mr. Scarborough, 
the English envoy, under who,sc character as a public mt^ 
ivister they were obliged to shelter themselves. Mr* Ged-*- 
des finding matters in this situation, thought proper to re^ 
turn to England in May i63d, where he took the degree 
of LL. D. and after the promotion of Dr* Burnet to the 
bislioprtc of Salisbury, who speaks very respectfully of 
him in his History of the Reformation,^^ was pr^L moted 
by him to be chancellor of his church. He died before 
1714, but.at what time we have not been able to discover. 
During his residence at Lisbon, he had collected mate^ 
rials or the historical kind from scarce books and MSS. lit 
the Spanish and Portuguese language, which he trans^ 
lated and published in various forms after his return to 
England, Among these publications are, '1 - The Church 
History of Malabar,^* Loud. 1(194, 8vo. 2.The Church 
History of ^Ethiopia,” ibid, 1 696, 8vo. 3. “ The Coun¬ 
cil of Trent plainly diEco»K;red not to have been a 
free assert! hly,’* ibid* 1697 and 1714, 8vo, 4. ^^Miscel¬ 
laneous 'IVacts/* of civil and ecclesiastical history, ibid* 
1702—5,8 va, extended afterwards to 3 vols* 1714, and 1730* 
5* " Several Tracts against Popery," ibid. 1715, 3vo,* 
GEUOYN (Nicholas), a French writer and classical 
scholar, was born at Orleans June 17, 1667, whence he 
went to study at Paris, and was a Jesuit for ten years; but 
returning back to the world, became one of the friends of 
the celebrated Ninon de.rEnclos, and figured aa-a iiiati of 
^tt and letters, which, however, did not impede hi^ eccle-^ 

1 Blrcb*! Life af Tillotiop*—AUi, Qxt roL IL^HoirH* 
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siastical career, aa in 1701 he waa appointed cation ot tlie 
holy chapel at Paris. In 1711 he WiLls received iota the 
acgdecny ot'belles Jettres ; io 17JO, into the French aca^ 
demy t and 1732, he was named to the abb«:y of Notre-i 
d^e de Beangency. He died Aug. 10, 174-4. He is 
difitifiguished by twoexcelfent French trandaLioiiii, of Quin¬ 
tilian, 4to, or 4 voU. Svo, and Pausanias, 2 voU, 4to, 
T)iere were also publi&bed in 1745, “ CEuvves diverses,” 
or a collection of little essays by him upon subjects of mo¬ 
rality and literature, edited by the alvb^ Olivet, with a 
life of the author, by Bachanmont. Gedoyn was besides 
author of many ingenious dissertations in the memoirs of 
the French academy.* 

GEER (Charles de), a Swedbh naturalist, and callcil 
the Reaumur of that nation, was born in 1720, and after 
being educated in classical learning at Utrecht, studied 
under Ltuu^us at UpnaL Having an interest in the mines 
of Datinemora, he greatly improved the working of them 
by machinery of his own iuvetition; and the i in prove men ts 
which he at the same time introduced in the cultivation of 
bis estates procured him a ¥ery large fortune, which be 
expeudiid in acts of munificence, such as endowing schools, 
repainng churches, and making provision for the poor. 
His opulence and reputation raised him to the honours of 
chamberlain, marshal of the court, knight of the order of 
Vasa, &c. a member of the academy of Stockholm, and 
a corresponding member of that of Paris. He died in 
March 17711. HU studies in natural hbtery produced bis 
“ Metnoires pour servir ^ rhistoire des liiscctes/' 7 vols. 
generally bound In 9, 4to, illustrated with valuable and 
accurate engravings* The first volume of this work is ex¬ 
tremely rare, far which a singular reason has been as* 

^ signed. The author, it is said, was so hurt at the indif¬ 
ferent reception the public gave to it, as to commit to the 
iSatnes the unsold copies, which made by far the greater 
part of the impression. Nor, when he recovered from 
this caprice, and pursued hU undertaktngi did he forget 
the fate of his hrst attempt, as he announced that the Iasi 
volume would be given gratis to the purchasers of the 
JirsL * 

GEIEH [Martik), an eminent Lutheran divide, doctor 
of divinity, professor of Hebrew, minister of St. Thomas, 


’ UorcrL^l^ctf Hut. 
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preacher^ coufe«fior» fln^ member of tbe elector of S«x^ 
ony's ecclesiastical councils^ was born April 24, 1614, at 
Leipsic, and died August 22, 1631. 'He left valuable 
commentaries in Latin on Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, Daniet, 
and the Psalms; a treatise on the Mourning of the Jews/’ 
in the same latiguage; and several other works which are 
esteemed, and were published at Amsterdam, 1695, 3 
voU. foL^ 

GEILKH (John), or, as by some called, Gayleh Kei- 
SEftspEAGiua, an eminent Swiss divine, was born in 1445, 
at SchaHThaiiseo, where his father was a notary, but be 
dying about three years afterwards, hU son was adopted by 
a relation who lived at Keysersberg, and educated there ift 
hU ItifancyH^ He afterwards pursued bis more seriom atu* 
dies at Fribourg and BasiL When admitted into the church 
he was invited to preach at Wurzburgh, where he becamo 
so celebrated for pulpit oratory, that Augabourg, Basil, and 
Strusburgh contended which should persuade him to settle 
among them. At length he gave the preference to Stras^ 
burgh, where he resided thirty-three years, edifying the 
people by hU discourses and his example* Here he died 
March 10, 1510. He is said to have been the hrst who 
proposed tlmt the sacrament should be administered to 
condemned persons. He was much admired by Wim- 
pLielingius, Beatas Rhenanus, and many of the einhieui 
jnen of his time. His works, the principal of which are 
enumerated by Clement, as books of rare occurrefire, are 
ill German and Latin, and consist principally of ^‘Ser¬ 
mons/’ often surcharged with metaphors and allegories, 
and sometimes with facetious remarks, but in general they 
are learned, and serve very much to illustrate the manners 
of the time, which he had the courage to censure, when 
erroneous, before persons of tbe highest rank or power, 
with intrepid boldness. Oberliii published in 1736, a cu- 
rioUE life of Geiier, which we have not seen ; the preceding 
account being taken from the amhoruies below.* 

GEINOZ (Francis), member of the academy of in- 
Bcriptions and belles lettres, and almoner of the genemt 
Company uf Swiss, was born at a small city in the canton 
of Friburg, in 1696. He assisted a considerable time in 
the ** Journal dca Savant,'’ with credit, and was censor 

' Morfi i. 

* MclcHiAr Adtin in til'i Tbc«1of.’—Trcbiri TtW^tFUOi.-^Diot. tHutd—C) 9 p> 
Qtnt UibL Curicuso. 
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royal of and his superior S^nowledge of Greek jtnA 

Hebrew^ hia candour^ aincerityt mildneas, and integrity^ 
made hifQ beloved by all who knew him. He died at 
Paris, May 23, 1752, while engaged in a new edition of 
Herodotus, corrected from the MSS* in the king's [ibraryj 
There are some learned dissertations by him, in the Me¬ 
moirs of the academy of inscriptions, on ostracism, the 
noigrationi of the Pelasgi,^ &c** 

GELASIUS the elder, was bishop of Crosarea, tti Pa¬ 
lestine, and nephew of Cyril,^ bishop of Jerusalem, by 
whom he was consecrated to Caesarea, in the year S30< 
He is classed by Jerome and others, among the eccle¬ 
siastical writers of h'is nge. He wrote several works, which 
have been commended for the correctness and purity of 
their style ; but there are extant only some fragments ex¬ 
planatory of the apostles* creed, and of the traditions of 
the church, which arc in the Greek collection of testimo¬ 
nies, under the name of John Datnascenus, in the Codex 
CUroinont* He died in tlie year 394.’ 

GELASIUS of Cyzicus, also bishop of Ciasarea, flou¬ 
rished about the year He compiled a history of the 

Nicene council, in three books, partly from an old tnanii- 
Ectipt of Dalmatius archbishop of Cyxicus, and from other 
amhoriiies. It was published at Paris, Gr* Lat. 1559, 
His style, according to Photiiis, was extremely low and 
bad, and the credit of his account, whether from himself 
or his manuscript, is according to Dupin, as bad as po!j* 
sible. Two books of pope Gelasius I. on the double na¬ 
ture in Christ, liave been erroneously ascribed to him.* 
GELASIUS r. bishop of Rome, elevated to that see tn 
the year 492, Avas successor to Felix IJ. He was engaged, 
as his predecessor had been, in iha disputes between the 
eastern and western churches; and particularly contended 
with Euphemius, patriarch of Constantinople, about the 
Tkame of Acacius, which the latter refused to expuhgc 
from the sacred list. He is said to have assembled a 
council of seventy bishops at Kome, in the year 494, where 
a decree was passed on the subject of canonical and apo^ 
cryplial books; but the existence of the decree, if not of 
the council, is doubted by Cave, for very strong reasons. 
He died Kov, 19, 946« Several works of his are extant, 

^ Motfiir—»Diet. IfiiL—Saxii Onomnit. 

t Cave, vot. L—*Vjitbric. Qibl* Gikc,—O uoDUt, 

* Cavf, tq], 1.—MoT«fi^-~-Du|iiii.—Ssixii 
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among ivbich 1. Epistlesi 2* A voltime on the power 
of Anathema, Against some Romans who continued to 
celebrate the Lupercalia. 4, Against the Pelagian be* 
resy, 5/ A book against Eutyches and Nestorius, all 
which are in the ** BibL Patruni/* or in the Collectiar 
Coiicilioruui^^' Dupin seems to hare a very ]ndi0erei\t 
opinion of bis writings^ and there is littJe in bis life that 
can be iiueresting unless in lU connection with the history 
of the papal struggles for powTr,' 

GKLDENHAUH {Gesaed Eobanvs), a learned Ger¬ 
man divine and historian, was born at Nimeguen, in 
He studied cinssical learning at Deventer, and went throtigh 
his course of philosophy at Louvain with such succesA^ that 
he was chosen to teach that science; and in that university 
he contracted a strict friendship with several learned men, 
particularly Erasmus, He made some stay at Antwerp, 
whence he was invited to the court of Charles of Austria, 
to be reader and historian to that prince; but, not liking 
to attend him into Spain, he entered into the service of 
Philip of Btirguiuly, bishop of UtrechL He was bis reader 
and secretary twelve years, that Is, to 1524; after which, 
he executed the same functions at the court of Maximilian 
of Burgundy. Being sent to Wittemburg in 152<j, in 
order to inquire into the state of the schools and of the 
churoh at tliat pUcc, he faithfully reported what he had 
observed, and confessed be could not disapprove of a doc^ 
trine so conformable to the Scriptures, as that ^which lie 
iieard die re ; and upon this he forsook the popish religion, 
and retired towards the Upper Rhine. He married ac 
Worms, and taught youth there for some time. After¬ 
wards he was invited to Augsburg, to undertake the same 
employment; and at length, in 1534, he went thence to 
Marpurg, where he taught history for two years, and then 
divinity to his death. He died of the plague, Jan. JO, 
I54S* The story of his being assassinated by robbers is 
amply disproved by BayJe. He was a man well skilled in 
poetry, rhetoric, and bittory* 

His changing bis religion, and his writings against the 
church of Rome, occasioned a quarrel between him and 
Clrasmufi. Erasmus, who reviled him under the name of 
VuUurtuSf called him a sedithus fellow ; and blamed him 
for publishing scoffing books, which only irritated princea 

4 

* Dnpin.—Boirer,—Car*i tcT. 
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Against Lutber*! followers. He blamed him also for pre^ 
fixing the name and some notes of himself to certain let¬ 
ters, the intent of which was to shew that ijcretics ought 
not to be punished. This was exposing Erasmus to 
court of Rome, and to the popish powers; for it wus sa^^ing 
in effect, that Erasmus had furnished the imiovators with 
weapons to attack their enemies, which Erasmus resented 
for no better reason than that be was afraid to avow prin¬ 
ciples which he secretly inaiutained. He compared Gel- 
denhanr to the traitor judas; and instead of aasistiiig iiiui 
in his necessity, pot him off with such coarse raillery as 
the following: But, my dear Vulturius, since 3 'Ou have 

taken the resolution to profess an even get i cat life, 1 wonder 
you find poverty uneasy i when Sl Hilafiou, not having 
money enough to pay bis boat-hire, thought it cause of 
glory, that ho had undesignedly arrived at such Gospel 
perfection. St. Paul also glories that he knew how to 
abound, and how to suffer need ; and that, having nothing, 
he possessed all things. The same apostle commends 
certain Hebrews, who had received the Gospel, ilidt they 
took the spoiling of their goods joy fully. Ami that, if the 
Jews suffer none to be poor among them, Ijow much Eimre 
does it become those who boast of the Gos[)el, 10 rcheve 
the wants of their brethren by mutual charity ^ especially, 
since evangelical frugality is content with very little. 
Those \v)kO live by the spirit want no delicacies, if they 
have bui^ bread and water; they are strangers to luxury, 
and feed on fasting. Wc read that the apostles tlieniselves 
fi&tisfied their hunger with ears of corn rubbed in their 
hands. Perhaps you may imagme 1 am jeating all this 
while,—Very likely.—But others will not think so/’ 

Gerard Gcldenbaur was better known by tlie name of 
his country, tliaii by that of his family; tor he was usually 
called Gerardus Noviotiiagus; and Erasmus in his letters 
to him, gives him no other name. His works me, t. 

Historia Batavica, cuoi appendice de vettista Batavorum 
oobilitate,*’ Strasburg, 1533, but Vossiiis meuttons'an 
edition of 1520; 2. ** De Batavorum insula/’ 3. Ger- 

mahiee Jnferbris Historiac,’’ Stra^burg, 1532. 4. “Vita 

Philipp] k Burgundia, EpUcopi Ultrajectensis,” ibid. 1529. 
5, *^<7atalogus Episcoporuiu Ultrajecttnorutn,’^ Marpurg, 
1542, Svo. G. “ Eplstola ud Gulielmum Geldriac Prlnci^ 
pern 'gratubmria de Principaluum suorum adoption e/* 
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CologD^ 154K 7. EpiatoU de Zelaudla,^* L«ydeu, 

165Q, 4to, S* “ Satir® Octo,” Louvaio, 1515.’ 

GELEE (Claube), See CLAUDE of LORRAINE, 

GELENlUS (Stgi^mund)^ a learned German, wasborti 
of a good fandly at Prague^ about 1498* He began very 
early to travel ihroDgh GermanHy^ France, and lialy; and 
acquired a familiar knowledge of the languages of those 
countries, U\ Italy he confirmed himself in the Latin 
tongue^ and learned the Greek under Marcua Muaurna, 
In his return to Germany, he went through Basil, and he-* 
came acquainted with Erasmus, who conceived an esteem 
for him, and recommended him to John Frobenttis, at cor-* 
rector of hit printing-house, who eotptoyed him m super¬ 
intending many Hebrew, Greek, and Latin works then ia 
the press { and this employment he continued till his deaths 
at Basil, about 1555* He bad^ tnarried in that city, and 
left behind him two sons and a daughter* Bayle deicribea 
him as tall, and very corpulent^ of an excellent memor}', 
and a ready wit. He was wonderfully mild and good-na‘- 
lured, so that he could scarce ever be put into a passion ; 
but never retained ilLwlll against any man. He was not 
curious to pry into other people's affairs, nor at alt mis- 
trusifol ; but endowed with primitive, yet not weak aim- 
p1jcit3\ 

Gelenius^s fame does not rest entirely on bis merit as a 
corrector of the press. He has also furnished Latin trans¬ 
lations uf Dionysius Haiicarnassensis, Appian, Fbilo, Jo¬ 
sephus, Origen, and others ^ all which shew him to have 
been a man of talents and learning. He published like¬ 
wise an edition of Atniulanus MarceUiuus, in which he 
made a great number of judicious and ingenious emeiida-i' 
tions, and restored the strange transposition of pages, 
which is to be found in all the manuscript copies, and ap¬ 
pears ill Accursius's edition. Besides these he publislied 
a dictionary in four languages, Greek, Latin, German, 
and Sclavoniau i after wiiich, he wrote annotations on Livy 
and Pliny, and gave an edition of Arnobius, with whom 
lie is thought to have taken too many liberties. 

Bayle, who seems to delight in Geleoius's private cha¬ 
racter, resumes it by in forming us that bis disregard for 
riches and honours was extraordinary. The employluenU 

■ Metckifti' Adam tu ritii Th?a1ofnp^n.«0«;i«rtl Oic^,—f'nebcrl Hkeplrgaw 

VoL. XV, C c 
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which were offered him in other places, could not tempt 
him to quit his peaceful situation at Basil. Lucrative pro¬ 
fessorships he could not be induced on to accept; and 
vrben he was invited to the king of Bohemia's court, he 
preferred his own quiet and humble life to the splendid 
dignities with which he would there have been incumbered. 
Though Erasmus judged him worthy of a better fortune, 
yet he dvtrst not wish to see him rich, lest it should abate 
nis ardour for the advancement of learning. According to 
Thuanus, he struggled all his life with poverty,* 

GELLEllT (Christian Euucj[tkgott, or Fkargot>), 
an eminent German poet and moral writer, was born at 
liayntchen, in Saxony, duly 4, 17] 5. ISis Father was a 
of a small income, who liad tliirteen children. 
Gellert was educated at home, where his poetical powers 
first, appeared in a poem on the birth*day of his father, 
which was succeeded by many others, but all tltcse in hts 
jnaturer years he committed to the flames. He was after¬ 
wards sent to school at Meissen, whore he learned Greek 
and J.atin, and iu 1734 he went to Leipsic, wdienee, after 
studying four years, his father's narrow income obliged 
him to recall him, G^^llert wished much to ctmtinne at 
like university, hut he subiniLted to necessity, and at home 
had an opportunity of again turning his attenliun to those 
puetieul pursuits for which he had early displayed a ju'ctlL- 
lectiiin j and perhaps it is to his recall from the tnnversity 
ihat we owe the beauty ami siinplicLty of his fablesp At 
this time he occasionally cumposed sinmons, which are tii 
general distinguljhed both for spirit and sound reasoning, 
but cotitaiu several indications of a taste not very 

correct, and a judgment not arrived at maturity. In 1741 
.be again returned to the miiversity of Leipsic, with a ne¬ 
phew of his own, of whose edacatiuii he had the cjiargc. 
Here he met with some friends, from who^e conversation 
and directions he confesses lhat he derive I very consider^ 
able advantage. About this time he published several 
tales and fables in a periodical publication. In 1745 he 
acquired the Tight of giving public lessons in the univer¬ 
sity, particularTy on morals. He had early received au 
impression of the importance of Christian morality, and 
thought that he could not pass over the subject in silence, 
without neglecting one of the most essential dudes of hb 
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situation. Soon after the com men cement of bis acade- 
mtcaL labours^ be published bis Tales and Fables.*^ 
Amongst these, the manner in Much the character of a 
devotee was drawn, was^much admired. This sugfrested 
to Gellert the idea of his comedy of the Devotee,«hicU 
was first published in the Bremen Magaztiiej but after¬ 
wards caused him much vexaitcm. Many condemned jt 
because it appeared to them to iiave a inischievoiiii ten^^ 
dency, hy e^cposlng piety ami seriousness to ridicule* 
But Gellert was hot a man who could attempt to sap the 
foundatjous of real religion «nd morality, though he wished 
to expose iiypocrisy and afFectatlon to merited conteinpt. 
Among the many flattering instances of public approbation 
which the “'rules and Fables" produced, Gellert was par¬ 
ticularly pleased with that of a iSaxon peasant* Une day, 
about the beginning of winter, he saw the man drive up to 
his door a cart loaded with fire-wood* Having observed 
Gellert, he asked him whedter he was the gentleman who 
wrote suclk line talent? Being answered in the affirmative, 
Jie begged pardon for the liberty which he took, und left 
the coiiteitis of liis cart, being the most valuable present 
he could make* At this time the Germans had no orlginaj 
romances of any merit. In order to give some celebrity 
to this species of composition la his own country, he pub¬ 
lished the “ Swedish Countess,’' a work of a melancholy 
cast, and coiUaioing many indications of that depression 
of spirits which emhiuered the latter days of Gellert, la 
11^7 he pubiishe<l a book entitled “ Consolations fur Va¬ 
letudinarians," which was received with as much eagerness 
as hia other works, and translated into various languages* 
It contains a melancholy representation of the sufTeriogs 
which he hijiisclf endured* Nmliijig, however, could 
overcome his acLivitv, and in LTltt the continuation of hia 
“ 7'atcs and Fables'* was piiUtishcd. About this time ho 
was deprived of the society of several friends who bad 
often dispersed the gloom tbat resulted from his dis¬ 
order* The only iutiinate friend tliat remained was 

V 

Havener, who persuaded Gellert to give to the public 
some of his letters. In 1754 he published bis Didactic 
Poems,” which were not so well received as his Tales arid 
Fables, and he himself to have been sensible tltat 

tlkey were not so agreeable, nlthougb useful and instruc¬ 
tive* He bestowed particular care on some sacred songs, 
which were received with great enthusioi^in all over Ger- 

c c 3 
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maiiy, both m the Homan catholic and protest ant statesv 
Aboirt this time be was appointed professor e^araorJlnary 
philosophy» and gave lectures on the Belles Lettres. 
From this period Gellert sutfered extremely from an hypo- 
chondriac affection. His days were speirt in melaiu holy 
reflections, and his nights in frightful dreams. But he 
made prodigious effortii to resist this malady, and to con¬ 
tinue to perform his academical duties; and these effort:} 
were ofteti succcssfuL The constant testimonies of the 
at>probation with which his works were received, and the 
Sympathy of his friends, were never-failing sources of con- 
soJation, and served to spread many cheerful moments over 
the general languor of his life- The calamities of war 
wlijch desolated Germany after 1757, induced Gellert for 
some time to quit Leipsic* While in the country, he was 
attacked by a severe illneea, from which, however, contrary 
to all expectation, he recovered. In i76t the chair of a 
professor in ordinary was offered him, but he refused to 
accept it, from a persuasion that the state of his health was 
such as to render him incapable of discharging the duties 
of the situation with that regularity and attention which he 
thought necessary. In t7G3-4, Gellert went to Carlsbad by 
tlie advice of hia physicians to drink the waters, which, 
howe\*er, seetn to have given him lUtle reiief. After a few 
years more of almost constant suffering, Gcliert died at 
Leipsic, on the I3ih of December, 176y. Some lime be- 
foi'C his death he revised and corrected his moml lessons, 
which ho published at the request of the elector of Saxony- 
lie was a man of the easiest and most conciliaiing man¬ 
ners ; pleasing even to strangers; and of a deposition to 
form and preserve the most valuable friendships. He was 
open and enthusiastic in his attaciiments, ready at all time:} 
to give his counsel, labour, and money, to serve his 
friend!}. In himself, of a timid and hypochondriac habit, 
and disposed to criticise hoth his uivn diaracter and works 
with a severity of which his h-iends could not acknowledge 
the justice. He had a constitutional fear af death, which, 
notwithstanding, receded as the hour of trial approached ; 
so that he died with c^ilmncss uud fortitude. In this he is 
thought to have resembled our Dr. Johnson, but in other 
respects his character and liabit seem to approach nearer 
to those of Cowper. His works were published in ten vols. 
8 vo, in 1766 ; and after his death a more complete edition 
at LcipsJc, ill eight volumes, with engravings. Kutner 
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li^ celtiUrp-ted various exccllcncicft; be says, a cen¬ 
tury will perhaps ctap^e, before we have another poet ca¬ 
pable of exciting the love and admiration of his contempo¬ 
raries, in so emizvent a degree aa GfHen't, and of exercis¬ 
ing so powerful an inBuence oti the taste and way of tbink^ 
ingqi'all ranks/* Though not deserving aU this, he was 
an agreeable and fertile writer; the poet of religion and 
virtue; an able relbniaer of public morals. His “ Moral 
Lessons'^ were translated into Englisb, and published by 
Mrs. Douglas of Ednam Imise, 1805, 3 vols* Svo, witli an 
excellent life of the author, to which this article is chiefly 
indebted. ’ 

GELLI (John an eminent Italian writer, ^nd 

a m^n of extraordinary qualities, was born of mean parents 
at Florence m 1498, and was brought up a lay!or. Siichj 
Imwever, was his industry and capacity^ tliat bo acquired a 
knowledge of languages, and made uncommon progress in 
tlie belles lettres. Thuanus soys, that he did not under¬ 
stand Latin, but this must he a mistake, as he translated, 
from Latin into Italian, “ The Life of Alpbonsus duke of 
Eerrara," by Paul Jovius, and a treatise uf Simon Porzio^ 

Do Coloribus Gcnloruni,’* at the request of those writers. 
Ilia knowledge of Greek, however, was probably limited, 
as he translated the “ Hecuba'’ of Euripides into Italian, 
from the Latin version. His principal excellence wa$ in 
his native touguc, and he acquired the highest reputation 
by the works he publUlied in k. He .was acqualifted with 
nil the whs and learned men of Floj'Ciice; and his merit 
was unis'crsally knawzv. -He was chosen ^ menibt^r of the 
academy there; and the city made him one of their bur¬ 
gesses. Vet be epntinued the exercise of bis trade as a 
Laylor, to the end of his life; and he tells us, in a letter 
Jto F. Melchior, March 3, 1553, that he devoted working- 
days to the care of body, and Sundays and festivals to 
tlie culture of his understanding. The same letter shews 
bis modesty, as he reproaches his friend for giving him 
jionourable titles, ivhich did not agree with the lowtiess of 
his condition. He died in 1563. 

In 1546, he published at ITlorcnce, Dialoghi,^* in 4to, 
to which, in the fifth edition, which was printed in 1551, 
bvo, and is the best, there are three more added, making 
jzi all ten, but he afterwards changed the title from Dia- 
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to i Capricci del Bottaio*” He piibltslietl also, 
La Circe/’ 1549 and 1550, Sva, This work coiiiists nf 
ten dialogues, and treats of human nature i Ulysses and 
some other Greeks, who were transformed by Circe into 
various beasts, dispute here about the excellence and 
nnscry of man and other animals. It has been translated 
into L^tiii, FreTicli, and Englisli, the last by Barker, Loud. 
1599, 12mo. Th&se dialogues, like the rest of Gelli^s, 
arn- written in the manner of Lucian, and are not without 
sotnc iiirlehcacies. We have too by him, Lc Lettiout 
iicll’ Academia Fiorentina/* 15S1, 8vo* These disserta¬ 
tions Hie employed upon the poems of Dante and PetrarcU 
Lazily, he published several letters upon Dante’s Inferno, 
cntuled Llagionaincnto supra le Difhculta del mettere u\ 
Regole la nostra lingua/’ without date. He was the au¬ 
thor also of two cmiunlies, “ La ISptirra/’ and Lo Lrrore 
and of some translatiousj as already observed. * 

GELHBJ1.AND (IIp.nRy), professor of astronomy at 
Oreshani-collcge, was the son of Henry Cellihrand, M* A* 
and some time fellow of A11-Souls-college in Oxford. He 
was born in the parish of Su Botolpht Aldersgatc, in Lon¬ 
don, in 1697: but Ids father settling upon a patiunal 
estate at St. Paul’s Cray in Kent % he probably received 
the rudimenis of liift education in that neiglibnurhood. He 
was s^ent to Trinity-college, Oxford, in ItilS] and tool> 
his hrst degree in arts, in ifSig, He ihen entered into 
orders, and became curate of Chiddingstoiie in Kent ; biitj 
having conceived a struug inch nation for Tunthematics, by 
hearing one of sir Tlcniy i^avilie’s lectures itt that science, 
1)0 grew, by degrees, so deeply euaniouved with it, that 
though he was not without good views in the churclt, he 
resolved to forego them altogciber. He contented himself 
with his private pairimotiy, winch was now come into his 
Jiands, on the death of his fatlier; and the same t^ear, he- 
toming a student at Oxford, mad6 his beloved maihematics 
his sole employment. In tliis leisure, he prosecuted his 
studies with so much diligence and success, that, before 
he became M. A, which was in 1623, he hiul risen to ex¬ 
cellence, and was admitted to a familiarity with the most 
eminent masters. Among others, Mr. Henry Briggs* then 
lately appointed Savilian professor of geometry at Oxford 


* Our 9yt1iur'j(|frAtidfalh0r JfhnCellibrntaiid^ alPaur«Cr«y, K^r. 5;» 1 j 5S. 
^ Tol. ^SHVtiri^Tftiboecki.-^Mftreri,—Freberi Tbentruot. 
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tVie fountler, shewed him particular countenance and 
favour. This, in a few years, was improved to a degree 
of iiuiinate iVientlship, iusomucb, that the professor com^ 
muiiicated to him all his notions and discoveries, and, upon 
the death of Mr. Edmund Gunter, recoB^iiended him to 
the trustees of Gres ham-col lege, where he once held tlie 
geometric lecture, for the astronomy professorship. He 
was elected Jan, 25, 1626-7, His friend, Mr, Briggs, 
(lying in 1 630, before he bad finished his Trigonometric 
Briuiiiuica,’’ recommended the completing and publishing 
of that ciipital work to our author. 

As Geilibraiuk was inclined to puritan principles, while 
he was engaged in this work, his servant, William Beale, 
by his encouragement, published an almanack for the year 
1631, ill which the popish saints, usually put into our ka^ 
IrIldar, and tho Epiphnny, Annunciation, &c, were omit- 
tpil; and the names of otlier saints and martyrs, mentioned 
in the book of inaiiyrs, were placed in their room as they 
stand in Mr, Fox's kalctidar. This gave offence to Dr, 
Laud, who, being then bishop of London, cited them 
both into the bigh-coinmisston court. But when the cause 
rame to a bearing, it appeared, that other almanacks of 
the same kind had formerly been printed ; on which plea 
they were both acquitted by abp. Abbot and the whole 
court, Laud only excepted ; which was afterwards one of 
the articles against him at his own trial, 4'bis prosecutiou 
did not hinder GelJibrand trum proceeding in his friend's 
tvork, wJiieh be completed in 1632; and procured it to 
be printed by the famoiLs Ufacque Adrian, at Couda jfi 
Hoband, in folio, with a preface, cpntatiiiug an eii- 

comiutn of Mr, Brigg's, expressed in such language os 
shews him to have been a good master of the Latin tongue, 
Gcllibrand wrote the second book, which was translated into 
English, and published in an English treatise with the 
same title, Trigunometria Britannica, fee,” the first piart 
John Newton in 16SB, folio. While he was abroad on 
this business, he had some discourse with Lansberg, an 
eminent astronomer in Zealand, who affirming that he was 
fully persuaded of the truth of the Copernican system, our 
author observes, ** that this so styled a truth he should re* 
celve as an hypothesis; and so be easily led on to the 
consideration of the imbecility of mau's apprehension, on 
not able rightly to conceive of this admirable opidee of 
God, or frame of the world, without falling foul on so 
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great an absurdity C* so firmly was be fixed in bis adbef'- 
ence to the Ptolemaic system. He wrote several thinga 
after chlefiy tending to the improvement of naviga- 
tion, which would probably have been limber advanced 
by him, had his life been continued longer; but be was un¬ 
timely carried off by a fever in in hU thirty-ninth year, 
and was burled in the parish church of St* Peter k Poor, 
Broadstreet, He had four younger brothers, John, 
ward, Thomas, and Samuel ; of whom John was his execu¬ 
tor, and Thomas was a major in tlie parliiunentary army, 
was an evidence in archbishop Laud’s trial; and was graiid- 
father to Samuel Gellibrand, esq* who, about ibe middle of 
last century, was under-secretary in the piantatlon^ofiire* 
As to his character in the learned world, which is that of 
a mathematician, it must be confessed, that whuiever pro¬ 
gress he made, was chiefly the produce of a plodding in¬ 
dustry, without much genius.' Hence we see, thuthewas 
not capable of discerning the true weight and force of the 
reasoning on which the Copernican system was built in his 
time; and to the same cause must he ascribed that con¬ 
fusion and amaxetnent he was thrown into, upon consider¬ 
ing the change (then, indeed^ but just discovered) in the 
variation of the maguepc needle* 

His works were; 1* “An Appendix concerning Lort* 
gitude, 163^subjoined to the “Voyage of Captain 
Thomas James into the South Sea*" U is reprinted iu 
Harris's “ Voyages,” i74S. 2, “ A discourse mathemati¬ 

cal, on the variation of the Magnetic Needle; together 
with tile admirable diminution lately discovered, 1635*^* 
3. All Institntiuii Trigonometnoal, evplaming the di- 
mcnsioiis of plain and spherical triangles, by sines, tan¬ 
gents, eecantit, and logarithms, with an Appendix con- 
ccrulng the use of the forestaff, quadrant, and noi;luciiaf, 
in navigation,*' 1634 ; and again with additions, by Wil- 
tiam Leybourn, in 16^2* 4, A Latin oration in praise 

of the Astronomy of Gassendns, spoken in C hrisi-church- 
hall, some time before be left the university.” There is 
of bis a emitied, “ Dtatriba Lunarb,'* in the British 
Museum library, and some ethers mentioned in Birches 
“ History of the Royal Society,” vol. IV* ^ 

GELLIUt^ (Aulus), or, as some have improperly called 
him, Agelltus, a celebrated grammarian of antiquity, 

' nlof. Bni.—Wont's Oruham FrofeiHiSt-^Mirtin^a Biofi rbilD»pbic»+— 
Ath* Oa; voU 1. 
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according to the best authorities, was born in the 
year lao, in the roign of Trajan, was a youth in that of 
Adrian, passed his manhood under Antoninus Pius, and 
died soon after Marcus Aurelius had been raised tQ the 
itOperjal throne, Kia instructor in grammar was 8 uipitiu« 
Apollinaris« He studied rhetoric under Titus Castritius 
and Antonins Jutiamis. After taking tlie toga Tirilis, be 
went from Uonie to Athens, where he lived oti terms of 
familiarity with Caivisius Taurus, Peregrinus Proteus, and 
the celebrated Herodes Atticus, While he was at Athens 
he began bis ** Noctes Acticce,*^ After traversing the 
greater part of Greece Ike returned to Rome, where he 
applied hEtiiself to the taw, and was appointed a judge. 
He was deeply versed in the wmks of Julius Tubero, Cfc* 
ciliu^ Gall us, iServitius Sulpitins, and other ancient writers 
on the Roman law. His “ Attic Nights^' contain a curious 
collection of observations on a vast variety of subjects, 
taken from books and discourses with Jearnetl men, and 
^re particularly valuable for preserving many facts and 
monuments of aiujquity which are not elsewhere to be 
found. His niauer rendered him an object of curiosity 
to the moKt diatingiiishecl scholars; and his style, though 
not perfectly pure, is, in the judgment of the most acute 
critics, rather to be coiumeuded for its beauties, than blamed 
for its stngulai'jtles, Macrobius frequently copies from 
him w'itliout acknuw'ledgmeiu. There are twenty books of 
the Noctes AuiciCbut of tlie eighth, only the tules of 
the chapters remain., AAer many editions of tins author, 
he was published by Proust fur the use of the dauphin, at 
Paris, in L€ 8 L, 4to; and by James Gronovius at Leyden 
jn 1706, 4tc>; and since by Conradus at Leipsic, in 1762, 
The cditlo priiiceps and other early editions are minutely 
described by Mr, J)ibditi In his Bibliotheca Spencerlana,^' 
An excellent English translation with notes, was published 
by Mr, Bcloe, in 1795.* 

GEMINI AN 1 (Francis), a hue performer on die violin^ 
and composer for thst instrument, was born at Lucca in 
Italy, about 1666 , He received his first instructions in music 
from Lonati and Scarlatti, but 6 nished bis studies under 
Corelli, ill 1714, he came to England; and, two years 
fkfter, published twelve sonatas, " k Violino, Violone, u 

1 Fibril!'. Ribi, Lnt,—Onf^muL,—Dibdia*« CJai^Lcs ItBibl, 

^Preface lu Mr, Uelut'i 
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gav^ occasion to the revival of PlatoiiisiTV in Italy, where 
he made many illustrious converts, and was the means of 
laying the foundation of a Platonic academy at Florence* 
He afierw^ards returned to Greece, where he died at the 
advanced age of nearly o»e hundred and one years. IJis 
heretical and |jhilosojdjical writings aiford ion able 

proofs of his learning, and particularly of his iuiimate 
knowledge of the Alexandrian philosophy. Iti Ills Ex- 
plnimtiou of the Magic Oracles of Zoroaster,’^ Gr. and Lat. 
Pans, Svo, and Loud. 1722, 4to, he exhibits twelve 

fundamental articles of the Platonic religion, and gives^an 
elegant compendium of the whole Platoiuc pliijosophy* 
Jlis oilier philosophical writings are, ** On the Virtue^* 
Oxon* 1752, Svo ; On the dilfercnce between the Pla¬ 
tonic and Aristotelian Philosophy,” Paris, 1541, Svoj and 
NaUiral argument concerning God,” He had a pro¬ 
found ac4[naintance with Grecian history, as apficars by 
Ills De iis quie post puguam ad Maiitina'am gesta sunt,” 
printed witli tiie Venice edition of*^ Herodlan,” 1503, foh 
and with the Aldus ** Xenophon” of the same year* * 

GEMMA (Rumrk), sometimes called Gemma Frisius^ 
from his country, was a Dutch physician, a native of 
Dockum in Fribelaudj who practised physic at Louvaim 
He was born in 15D8, and died in 1555* Besides his me¬ 
dical skill, he was esteemed one of the best astrotiomers of 
his age; and wrote several works on that science, and 
other branches of mathematics, among which the princl- 
jiaJ are, Mcthodiis Arlthmcticsc“ Demonstrationes 
Gcomeirica; de nsu,radii astrotiamici“ Dc Astrolobio 
catholico liber,” &c*^— His son, CoiiNELil/s Gemma, be¬ 
came royal professor of medlciue in his native jdace in 
through the appoiutmeut of the duke of Alba, at 
which time be took the degree of doctor, but a few years 
ai’tcrwards died of the plague, which raged at Louvain, 
Oct* I2j 1577* His writings are not numerous, aud relate 
po Diatliematical and philosophical subjects as well as to 
tnjedicine,—There was a third, John Baptist Gemma, a 
native of Venice, and a physician of cojislderabIe repute 
about the end of the fifteenth century, who was physician 
to Sjgismuud llL king of Poland* He wrote a treatise, 
containing a history of pestilential epidemics, with a detaif 
of tlie effects of contagion, &c. printed in 15S4* ^ 

I (Jody dfl Orecii iJImt.—^ruck^r*—Ptbricii Crir^a.—Oiiomriat^ 

^ AlwerL—frehen Tli£at^uaL,^FoppeD Bibl, Brlf.—Diet* Uisi. 
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GENDRE (Gilbert Charles le), marquis of St Aa- 
biiif a French author, born in 1687, vras first C0Lm*^e\lor in 
the parliament of Parrs, afterwards masier of reqneacsr and 
died in 1746. He wrote, 1- “ A Treatise on Opinion/* 
1733, 8 tola. l2mo, which has been twice reprinted with 
additions* It cootainR a collection of historical examples, 
ilUistming the influence of opinion in the different sciences* 
The work is well written ; and though it displays more 
enidicion than, genius, contains many Konnd remarks to 
clear up facta, and remove errors, 2* “ Aniiqurties of the 
Royal Family of France/* a work jn which he displays a 
system of Ids own on the origin of the dynasties of that 
coutitry, but not wjtli ^nfheient success to subvert the 
opinions of others, ^ 

GFNDlll'l (Lquis [.e), 3 French historian, was boro of 
an oijscurc ranniy at Rouen, in \fi59^ and educated and 
patronized by Harlay, archbishop of Kcnien, and after¬ 
wards of Parts, This patron gave him hrst a eanonry of 
Notre-Dame, and afterwards he was made ahbe of Chiire- 
Fontaine, in the diocese of Chartres, He died at Paris, 
Feb. 1, 1733* l.e Gendre was author of several works, of 
which the most important were the following; l* ** A His¬ 
tory of France, from the commencement of the Monarchy, 
to the Death of Louis XUL*' in 3 vola, folio, or 8^ l2ino, 
publi'^hed in 1718. This history, which is considered as 
an abridgement, is mtich esteemed by hU countrymen. 
The style is simple, and rather low, but it contains many 
curious particulars not recorded in other liistories. It la 
reckoned more interesting than DaniePs, though less efe- 
gunt. His first volumes, from the nature of the subject, 
were less admired than the last, 2, Manners and Cus¬ 
toms of the French, in the different periods of the mo¬ 
narchy/* 1755, a single volume, in l2mo, which may 
serve as an introducticni to the history, 3, The Life of 
Francis Harlay,** I6i^5, 8vo, a work dictated by gratitude, 
hut more esteemed for its style than its matter, 4, “ An 
Essay on tlie Reign of Louis the Greal/* a panegyric, 
vvlnch ran tbrougli four editions in eighteen months, but 
owed its poputarity to the circumstance of being presented 
to the king in person. 5, ** A Life of canlinal ffAmboise, 
with a piimllc] of other cardinals who have been ruling 
statesmen/’ Pads, 172*, 4to ■ an instructive, but not very 
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Jabaured work* 6, “ Life of Peter du Bose/* 17 IC, 3vd- 
At his death he left 6ve histories of his own life, each 
eomjiuGed in a different style and manner, which he di- 
re^ed to be published. He left also bequests for various 
singular foundations^ some of which, being disputed as to 
the testator’s meaning, it was decided that they slmnld be 
applied to the institutton of priaes in the univcr^^ty of 
Paris. * 

GENDRON (Claude Deskais), a celcbiatcd doctor of 
physic of the faculty at Montpellier, physician in ordinary 
to Monsieitr brother of Louis XJV. and to ihc duke of 
Orleans, regent of France, descended from a respectable 
family in Beaure, and 'vas born in 16fi3. By a skill, pe¬ 
culiar to himself, he restored great numiners of persons to 
health whose cases appeared hopeless, and gained great 
reputation, particularly in the cure of cancers, and disor¬ 
ders of the eyes. Having acquired a liandsuine rortniio, 
he went to reside at Auteui I, near Paris, in a house winch 
formerly belonged to his friend, the relebraird Rmlcau, 
but had been his own near thirty years, where noblemcir, 
ministers, ambassadors, chief magi strut cs, the Irarncd, and 
numerous persons of both sexes, went fre^cicndy to visit, 
or to consult him* Li this retreat he acquired a high cha^ 
racter for integrity, being scrupulously juit, and abhrirring 
every specLcs of dissiinulailon, or flattery- Hu died Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1750. He left all his MS.S. liy will to his ne¬ 
phew, who was also a doctor of pliVMe, of tlie farnhy at 
Montpellier. The principal are entitled, ** RecltercbuH 
sur rOrigtne, ]e Devellopement, et la lieprodnctiitn de 
tous les Etres vivans/^ which is said to be an excellent 
work; and “ llecherches sur la nature ct la gnerison du 
Cancer," Paris, I60L* 

GENEBHARD (Gilbert), a celebrated Benedictine, a 
zealous paitizau of tbe league in France, and a writer for 
it, but also a learned writer in theology, was born at Ruim 
ill Auvergne, in 1537. He studied at Paris, and having 
acquired a profound knowledge of Hebrew, was professor 
uf that language at the royal college for thirteen years. He 
was twice named for episcopacy, yet never obtained it, 
and at last died in a kind of exile at bis priory of Semur in 
Burgundy, Lu consequence of the violence of his writings 
against Henry IV. As a polemic as vi'clJ as a politician, he 
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was a most violent and abusive writer, but is said to have 
been more {irudent in his conduct than in his sty1e4 He 
died ill 1597 . 7'ho following verse, which was placed upon 
his tomb, served rather to prove the perishable naturcV^f 
fame, than the merit of the man : 

" Ui-nn capit cineres^ nomen non orbe tenctur/^ 

His principal works are a “Sacred ChronaJogy/' ffvo; a 
“ Commentary on the Psalms," Svo; tliree hooka “ ou the 
Trinity,'' Hvo; a Latin treatise, in which he maintains the 
right of the clergy and people to elect bishops, contrary 
to the king's appointment-, Svo (the parliament of Provence 
sentenced this treatise to be burnt, and banished Geiie- 
brard from the kingdom) \ a French translation of various 
Rabbins, foL and a translation of Josephus ; “ K scam mu- 
riicatioii of the Ecclesiastics who assisted at divine service 
with Henry do Valois, after die assassination of cardinal 
de Guise," J5S9, 8vo, Latin, and other works- Kt. ErancU 
de Sales gloried in having been )us pupil' 

GENESIUS (Ji.isF,uiius), one of the ByT^antlnc histo- 
rianf^, flourished about the year 910, and, by order of Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenhus wrote a history of Constantinople, 
in four book^, from Leo the Armenian, to Basitius the 
Macedonian, tlie mogtcomplete M3, of which was in the 
library of Paul, at Leipslc. Kuster Olearius, Bergler, 
and several other learned men, had proposed to publish 
this liisLorj% but declining it, it was printed at Venice in 
] 7;$3, by in the 23d volume of his edition of the 

Byzantine historians, iu such a manner, that Menckenrua 
heavily laments the fate of the author, who, after the 
efforts of so many most learned men, “ fell at last," he 
says, ** into the impure hands of the Venetians, whence he 
came forth disfigured in the most miserable manner," 
Bergler^s copy, the same wbich was iu the library of 
Paul, wa^ afterwards the property of ba^ius, but wltu^ 
became of U after bis death we have not learned. ’ 

GENEST (Charles CLAUiJius), a French poet of some 
celebrity, was born at Paris in iCSG. Having lost his fa¬ 
ther early in life, he hoped to make his fortune in the In¬ 
dies ; but the ship lie embarked in being taken by the 
Frtglbh, for. some time he taught French in London, and 
being enabled to reiurii to France, he was made preceptor 
to luademoisetle de Bloiw, afterwards duchess of Orleans. 
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He also t>ecame abbot of St. Viltner, otmooer to the 
chess of (Orleans, secretary to the ciuke ot and 

ideinber of the French academy. He died Nuveniber 
1^9- HU principal work is In Fi-ench verse, entitled 
*' Frincipcs de la Fhilosophie," I2mo; he also wrote tour 
tragedies, one of which, called Penelope/' was miicK 
admired i and his “Joseph,'* still more so, when performed 
hi private at the duchess of Maine’s, at Cingni ; but sunk 
under the more impartial taste of the French theatre. The 
two others are, ** Zcnolide Princess de Spsirte,” and ** Po¬ 
ly mnestre.'* In the collection of “ VeisChoUis,” by Bou- 
hours, is a very elegant, though not very argumentative 
epistle from the ahbe Genest, to M. de la Bastide, per¬ 
suading him to abjure the protestant religion. He iiad 
also a great share in the collection entitled “ Lcs Diver- 
tUsetiiens de Sccaux/' 2 voU. l2mo, * 

GEN NADI US, patriarch of Coiistantinopte, who suc¬ 
ceeded Anatolius in theye^ir 458, is recorded for having 
very diligently restored the discipliiie of bis see, whitU be 
found greatly impaired, and for making many good regu¬ 
lations. He wrote a commentary on Dauid, and many 
homilies ; but none of his works are extant except a cir¬ 
cular epistle against stmony, inserted in voh IV, of the 
“ Collect. Coucib" and a fragment of fl work against the 
anathemas of Cyril. HU character is that of an eloquent 
and able theologian. He died in the year 471. * 

GENNADIUS, an ecclesiastical writer, was a priest of 
Marseilles, but not a bishop, as some have imagined ; and 
died about the year 492 or 493. There are two workij of 
hia remaining; one, “ De Dogmatibus Eceleaiasticis,” 
which was falsely attributed to St. Augustin, and lias been 
printed in some editions of his works j another, “ De II- 
Wtribus Ecclesise Scriptoribus,” in Sh Jerome's Works, 
Antwerp, 1639, fob and Hamburgh, 17L8, foL Home 
■ chapters of it appear to have been added by a more 
dern band. Gennadius lias been accused of adhering some 
time to the errors of Pelsglus; but, as is now agreed, 
without any reasonable foiiiidatiou^’ 

GENNARl (C^SAii and Benedict), two brothers, the 
sons of Ercole Gennari, by a sister of Guerctno, were the 
'heirs of the latter, and his copyists, and imitators; they 
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made immeioui repetitiouj of hU Siby]^ hii Sl Jobn, and 
Hero diets, recogai 2 ed by uots Jess Tigorous, and the mnt 
of that freshness wbi^h distingiiithes tbe originals. After 
having worked joinlly at Cento^ Bologna, aud various 
towns of Italy, Cesar established himself at Bologna, and 
continued to imitate his uncle. Benedict, or, os he is more 
famil iarly cailed, Benedetto, went to England, and adopted 
a neater and more studied manner : as painter to James If. 
he painted the portrait of that prince and of hts family ; 
but at their pulsion, returned to Italy, nearly trans¬ 
formed to a Dutch or Flemish artist; such was the truth 
with which he imitated velvets, silks, stuffs, ornamenU, 
and whatever can give brilliancy to portraits, whilst at the 
same time he corrected and embellished the character of 
his sitters without impairing the resemblafice: a taste so 
riovel in Italy acquired him applause and distinguished 
emplo^^ment. His historic works are, a St. Leopardo in 
the dome of Osiino, and a St. Zaccaria at Forlt, which 
want only more vigour and relief, to be equal to Guercino. 
He died i7t5, aged eighty^two,—There was another artist 
of this family, Bartholomew, uncle to the preceding^ 
who, as a copyist resembles Guercino less than the three 
already mentioned; perhaps, as an imitator, more. He 
has animation and eicprcssion. One LoRENZO Gennari^ 
of Rimini, who appears to advantage in a picture at the 
Capuchins, was likewise a pupil of Gueremo, and perhaps 
a relative. ^ 

GENOV ESI (Antony), or, as styled in bis I^tin works, 
Antokius Genuensis, an Italian writer of much reputation 
on subjects of political occonomy in Italy, was born at Caa- 
teUone, in November 1712. It not being probably the 
custom to educate the eldest sons of Italian families for the 
.church, his biographer, Fabroni, seems to complain of 
this as an act of severity on the part of Genovesi’s father^ 
He'received, however, a suitable education for this pro¬ 
fession, and in due time was consecrated a priest; but 
his views of preferment being obstructed, he attempted 
the practice of the law, in which he was equally unsuc¬ 
cessful, and at length, when at Naples in 1741, was ap- 
, pointed professor of metajihysics. Some bold opinions 
. delivered in the course of his iectuies created a clatnour 
against him, as advancing inbdel principles, but'he appears 
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to have been befriended by Galisni, who was su peri n tend- 
ant of the universittei of Naples^ and removed him to the 
professorship of ethics. In 17414 heiwas a candidate for 
the pratlcisorship of theologj', but iiis notions had given 
such offence that he was rejected^ which seems to have 
induced him to turn his mind to subjects of political ceco- 
noniy^ particularly agriciilturei in which there was less 
risk of offending either the principles or prejit dices of bb 
countrymen. A professorship was nmv founded for political 
CEConomy^and bestowed upon him with a handsome salary< 
This iw continued to hold with the greatest reputation until 
Lis death in 1769, His private clisracter appears to have 
been I'cry amiable, and liis works, although little known^ 
and indeed little wanted in this country, were of essential 
service in the scliools of Italy, and directed the atteution 
of youth to subjects more connected with patriotism and 
public spirit than those they had been accustomed to study, 
'i’Uey are, accordijig to Fabroni, 1. ** OUciplinarum me- 
taphy^stcarutn Flementa tnathentaticum hi mo rent ador- 
nata,** JT44—1751, 4 vols, 8vo, 2, Eleiuentorum artis 
Jogico^criticie libri quinque/' Naples, 1745* 3, ** Dia- 

corso sopra alcunl trattati d'Agricohura,^’ ibid, 1753. 4, 

Lettere Accademichc/’ ibid. 1764. 5. A translation of 

Carey^s History of English T^ade, under the title “ Storia 
del Commercio della Gran Brettagna*” &c* 1757, 6, 

** Delle Lezloni di Commercio" 7, “ Discorso sopra 

I'AgrlcoUura,'^ with a translation of Tull's Husbandry. 8, 
** Discorso Gu1 Tolgariz^amento del l^aggio Francese^sulU 
Economia de' grain,’’ Naples, 1765, 9, “ Meditazioni 

Filosohche sulla religione e sulla morale," ibid. 1766, a 
work in which Fabroni says there is nothing new, or worthy 
of the author, IQ. Della Diceosiua, osia della filosofia 
del giusio e delU otiesto,” J76€—1776, 3 vols, 11, Uni¬ 
verses ChTUtiah<e Theotogic elementa dogmatica, historicB, 
oritica," a posthumous work, Venice, tT7i, 2 vola, 44o, 
on which the author had been employed from the year 1742, 
but leaving it imperfect, it was completed by the editor, 
with much trouble. * 

GENT (Thomas), a native of York, and an indtiatrious 
collector of antiquities, was born in 1691, and educated as 
a printer^ which trade be brst eKercUed in London, some^i 
times as. a .servant, and sotnetioies m a master. In 1724, 
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he .the jame buiiness at York, where he remained 

the whole of hii longlife, dying there May it, 1778, ia 
tbc eighty-seventb year of his Age. He was at this time 
fiupposed to be the eldest nwiter piinter in Britaini uid 
was a freeman of London, York, and Dublin* He com¬ 
piled various articles respecting the antiquities of York¬ 
shire, which, although printed in an humble foUn, and 
generally with mean cuts, contain some particulara not to 
be found in larger histories, and of late have risen consi¬ 
derably in price* Among these are, l* The ancient and 
modern history of the famous City of York,^^ 13mo. 

Compendious History of England and Rome,^* York, 
1741, 2 vqIs. ]2mo: in this are some additions concerning 
York, Pontefract, &c. 3. The ancient and modern His* 

tory of the loyal town of Rippon,*' ibid. 1733, Svo. 4, 
Annales Regioduni HulHni, or Uie HUtoiy of Kingston** 
upon-Huil,** ibid. 173.5, Svo* 5. Piety displayed; in 
the holy life and death of the ancient and celebrated St. 
Robert, hermit at Kuaresborough, &c.^' ISmo. 6. “ The 
most delectable, scriptura), and pious history of the famous 
and magnihceni great Eastern Window in St. Peter's ca¬ 
thedral, York," ibid. 1762, 8vo. ■ 

GENTILESCHI (Hoicatio), an Italian painter, whose 
family name waa Lomi, which he exchanged for that of 
his maternal uncle, Gentilescbi, was born at PUaio 1563. 
After having made himself famous at Florence, Rome, 
Genoa, and in other parts of Italy, he removed to Savoy; 
whence he went to France, and at last, upon the invitation 
of Charles I. came over to England. He was well received 
by that king, who appointed him lodgings in his courts 
together with a considerable salary ; and employed him in 
bis palace at Greenwich, and other public placed The 
most remarkable of his performances in England, were the 
cielings of Greenwich and York-faouse. He painted a 
Madona, a Magdalen, and Lot with h\% two Daughters, 
for king Charles; all which he performed admirably welL 
After the death of the king, when his collection of paint¬ 
ings were exposed to sale, nine pictures of Gentilegcbi 
were sold for SOqL and are now said to he the ornaments 
of the hall in Marlborough-ho use. His most esteemed 
work abroad was the portico of cardinal Bentivoglio's pa¬ 
lace at Home, and a ** David standing over Goiiab," 
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painted with a vigour aad vivacity of titits that make him 
start from the canvass, and give the idea of a style yet un^ 
kDOwUi This is in ihe house Cambiaai, at Genoa, He 
made several attempts in portrait-painting, but with Ihtle 
success t his talent lying altogether in histories, with fi¬ 
gures as large as tlte life* He was much in favour with 
the duke of Buckingham, and many others of the nobility. 
After twelve years continuance in England, he died here 
in 1447, and was buried in the queen^s chapel at Somerset- 
house- His head is among the prints taken from Vandyke, 
by whom he had been painted. 

lie left behind him a daughter, ArtemisiaG fiNTiLnscHr, 
who was but little inferior to ber lather in history-painting, 
and excelled him in portraits, Bbe lived the greatest part 
of her time at Naples in much splendour; and was as fa¬ 
mous all over Europe for her love-intrigues, as for her 
talents in painting. She died in 1642* She painted many 
historical pictures of full size, among which, the most 
celebrated was that of David with the head of Goliah in ills 
hand* She drew also the portraits of some of the royal 
family, and many of the nobility of England. ^ 

GENTILIS (Albebicus), an eminent civilian at Oxford, 
was the son of Matthew Gentilts, an Italian physician, the 
descendant of a noble family of the Marche of Ancona, who 
left his country about the end of the sixteenth century, on 
account of his having embraced the pretestant religion. 
Taking with him his sons Albericus and Scipio, he went 
into the province of Carniola, where he received his doc¬ 
tor's degree, and then into England, after his eldest son 
Albcricus, who was born in 1550. He was educated chiefly 
in the university of Perugia, where, in 1572, he was made 
doctor of civil lavi^. He came into England probably about 
1580, as in that year he appears to have been kindly re¬ 
ceived by several persons here; and among others, by 
Hobert Dudley, earl of Leicester, then chancellor of the 
ttiiiversity of Oxford, who gave him letters of recommen¬ 
dation to the university, stating that he bad left his country 
for die sake of his religion, and that it was his desire to 
bestow some time in reading, and other exercises of his 
profesrion, at the university, &c. He accordingly went 
to Oxford, and by favour of Dr. Donne, principal of New 
'Inn Hall, had rooms allowed him there, and at first was 
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xnainUmed by contributions from several eotlegcsj but af¬ 
terwards had an allowaiu^ from the common funds of the 
universityi In the latter end of the same year, 1530, be 
was incorporated LL. D« and for some years employed his 
time oLi his writings, most of which were published at 
London or Oxford. rerided also some time either in 
Corpus or Christ Church, and, as Wood says, ** became 
the dower of the university for his profession/* lu 15^7 
queen Elizabeth gave him the professorship of civil law/ 
ou which he lectured for twenty-four years with great re- 
putatioUi Here be died, in the latter end of March or the 
beginning of April 1611, although others say at London, 
June 11^, 1608, and was buried near bis father, who also 
died in England, but where is uncertain. Wood's accontit 
seems most prubabte. He left a widow, who died at HJek^ 
tuansworth in 1643, and two sons, one .of which wili he 
noticed in the next article. Wood enumerates twenty- 
seven volumes or tracts written by liim, all in Latin, and 
mostly on points of jurisprudence, on which, at that time, 
his opinion appears to have bad great weight. ' Grotius 
praises and acknowledges his obligations to his three books 

De Jure Belli;** and his ** Lectioiies Virgiliame,*' ad¬ 
dressed to bis son, prove that he bad cultivated polite lite¬ 
rature with success.. ^ 

GENTILIS (Robert), son of the preceding, but un¬ 
worthy of him, was bom in London in 15£?0, matriculated 
a member of Christ church, at the very early age of nine, 
and took the degree of A. as a member of Jesus college 
in 1603. After this he was translated to St. John's college, 
and thence elected probationer fellow of All Souls* in 1607, 
by his father's iniluence, for he was then under the statuta¬ 
ble years. Iq this college he took a degree in civil law, 
but afterwards became extremely loose and dissipated, and 
a disgrace to his parents. It is said, however, that be went 
abroad, and returned a more sober character, and received 
a pension from the king. At vriiat time he died is uncer- 
tain, but probably not before 1654. His latter years he 
employed in translating, l. Paul Servita's “ History of the 
Inquisition/* Lond. 16^9, 4to. 2. Malvezzi On'the 
success and chief events of the'monarchy of Spain,** 163^, 
12[qo.. 3. ** Considerations on the lives of Aleibi^es and 
Coriolanns/* by the same author, 1650, 12mo. 4. A 
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comp^ndiouB Method for attaining the Sciences, in a short 
tinief with the statutes of the academy founded by cardi* 
Jill Richelieu” from the French, 1654, 8vo. 5. “The 
antipathy between the French and the Spaniard,” from the 
Spaojth, 1641, l2mo, dedicated to sir Paul Pindar, wiUi 
a'promise to publish some original work, u'bich it is not 
known that be executed. ’ 

GENTILIS (SciFio), brother of Alberic Gentilis, was 
born in 1565, and went into Germany with his father. He 
there studied at Tubingen, Wittenberg, and Leyden, and 
was a pupj] ofXipsius. He was profoundly learned in the 
civil law, of which he was professor at Altorf, and was fa^p 
mous for the clear method in which he taught. He was 
also eminent for his knowledge in polite literature, and 
waa of very amiable manners. He died in 1616, having 
been married little more than four years before his death, 
to a very beaudfol lady from Lucca, by whom he lefl four 
children. His principal works were on civil law; as, 1. 
** De jure Publico Populi Romani*” 2. “ De Cotijura^ 
tionibas,” 3. ** De Donationibus inter Virum et uxorcui.” 
4 * De bonis Matemis et Secundis nuptiia.” These ap¬ 
peared between 1602 and 1606; but be published also at 
an earlier period, 5. ** Epic Paraphrases of twenty-hve 
of David’s Psalms,” 1584, in 4tOp And, 6. ** Tasso’s Je¬ 
rusalem,” translated into Latin verse, and published in 
ISSJ, 4to.» 

GENTILIS (JoHH Valentine), a native of Cosen^a, in 
the kingdom of Naples, left his country on account of re¬ 
ligion about the middle of the sixteenth century, and re¬ 
tired to Geneva, where several Italian families had already 
formed a church* Among those Italian refugees there 
were seme who began to subtiliae with regard to the mystery 
of the Trinity, and the words eftaenee, person, eoesseutial, 
Bland rata, and John Paul Alciatus, were the chief 
of these innovators, with an advocate named Matthew Grt- 
band. But although the subject was treated without noise, 
and by private writings, their zeal ocemsioued the artictes 
of faith, which were drawn up in the Italian consistory^ 
the 16th of May and contained the most pure and 
orthodox; doctrine with relation to that mysteiy, and by 
which the subscribers protniaed in precise terms, and on 
pain of being reputed perjured and perfidt(>ur^ ^ do no*- 
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thing, directlypr indirectly, which might wound iL Gen* 
tills subscribed these articles, and yet pettisted in props* 
gating bis errors clandestinely. The magistrates then 
took cognizance of the affair, and he was convicted of 
having violated bb subscription i which he endeavoured tw 
excuse by pleading his conscience. He presented several 
writings, at first to palliate bis opinions, atid afterward! 
to confess and abjure them; in consideration of which the 
magistrates of Geneva sentenced him only to throw hii 
writings into the hre with hU own hauds, and to engage 
not to stir out of the city without penriission* This sen^ 
tence was executed the 2d of iSeptember 1553. He wat 
discharged front prison a few days after; and on the peti¬ 
tion which he presented, alleging bb inability to^ give 
bail, he was excused from it^ but they obliged him to 
swear that he would not go out of Geneva without the con* 
sent of the magistrates. NotwithstandMig all this, be nude 
bis escape, and went to Lyons, and afterwards wandered 
about from place to place in Dauphin^ and' Savoy; but 
being every where obnoxious, he returned to the village 
whither be first retired, in the territory 6f the canton of 
Bern. He was quickly known there, and put in prison; 
hut he was set at liberty in a few days, and published a 
confession of faith supported by some proofs, and some 
i[ivectlves against St. Athanasius. About the same time be 
was imprisoned at Lyons for his doctrine; but, being artful 
enough to persuade them that bis design was against CaU 
vin, and not against the mystery of tbe Trinity, he was 
discharged. Blandrata and Alciatut, who used their ut» 
most efforts in Poland to establish their errors, invited him 
to come to them, and assist them dh their work; but the 
king of Poland m 1566 published an edict for the banishing 
of all Strangers who should teach such doctrines. Genlllia 
retired into Moravia, from whence be went to Vienna, itt 
Austria, and then resolved to return to Savoy, fwhere he 
was again apprehended in June 15$d, and the cause being 
carried to ^rn, it was under examination from the 5th of 
August to the 9th of September, Gentilts being duly con** 
victed of bating pbstiuately and contraiy to bis oath at* 
tacked the mystery of tbe trindty, was oondemned to loae 
bb bead,'which sentence was accordingly executed at a 
time when the principles of .toleration were Httle under* 
Stood, * 
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.GENTJLLET (Innocent), a Protestant lawyer, anil 
an able defender^of the reformed religion against the Ro¬ 
man catholics and Socintans, was born at Vienne, in 
Dauphiny, in the sixteenlh century; but we have no date a 
of hii birth or death. Some of the works we are about to 
jMDtion have been attributed to his son Vincent, ahhongU 
improperly, and lie is with equal impropriety called Va¬ 
lentine in some biographical works. He was president of 
the chamber of the edict at Grenoble, established in 157d; 
and published an Apology for the Protestant Religion, in 
Latin ; the best edition of which is that of Geneva, 1S88, 
4ivo^ and several other works; the principal of which are, 
“ Le Bureau du Coneile do Treme,” Geneva, 1586, Svo, 
maintaining that this council was contrary to the ancient 
canons, and to the royal authority ; ** L^Anti Machiavel,’* 
l^jdcD, 1S47, 12mo; Anti Socinus,” 1612, ito. The 
learning and vigour of argument in these works procured 
him great reputation among the protestaius. He was 
obliged to quit his country, and is said to have been 
lyndic of the republic of Geneva; but this last, as well as 
some other particulars of hia history, rests on doubtful 
authority. ’ 

^ GENTLEMAN (Francis), a dramatic and poetical 
writer of the minor order, was born in Ireland, October 
23, 1728, and received his education at Dublin. At the 
age of fifteen he obtained a commission in the same regi¬ 
ment with his father, who likewise belonged to the army ; 
but, making an exchange to a new'-raised company, be was 
dismissed the service on his regiment being reduced at the 
coDclusiou of the war in 1743. On this event he indulged 
his inclination for the stage, and appeared at Dublin in 
the character of Aboan, in the play of Oroonoko. Not¬ 
withstanding- an unconsequential figure, and uncommon 
timidity, he says be succe^ed beyond hii moat sanguine 
expectations I but, having ^ some property, and hearing 
that a legacy had been left him by a relation, he deter¬ 
mined to come to London, where it appears he dissipated 
what little fortune he possessed. He then engaged to per¬ 
form at the theatre in Bath, and remaned there some 
time^ From thence be went to Edinburgh, and afterwards 
belonged, to several companies of actors at Manchester^ 
Uverpooi, Chests, and other places. Growing tired of 
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«|MibUclife, he settled at Malton^ &'markeUtovm about 
twenty mdes from York, ivbero he maFried, and bed' 
some expectation of beiog provided for by the marquU of 
Granby, to wbom be wai recommended by a gentlemati 
who hid known his father. With this hope he removed 
to London, bot soon had the morcihcatioEi to hnd all hta' 
prospects clouded by the sudden death of his patron. Iq' 
1770 he performed at the Hay-marke^ under the manage¬ 
ment of Mr. Foote, and continued with-htm three seasotM,^ 
during which time, and afterwards, he wrote some of hb' 
dramatic pieces and poems. He returned to bis native* 
country probably about 1777, and struggled for th& re<>^ 
mainder of his life under sickness and want, from which 
death at last relieved him Dec. 21, 171(4. The editor taf 
the Biographia Dramatka'^ enumemes fifteen dramatto 
pieces, either written or altered for the stage by - him, 
no ne of which are now remembered, or bad origin ally 
much success. He wrote also ** Characters^ an Epistk, 
1766, 4to, and Royal Fables,^* L766, 8vo, poetical'pro- 
ductions of .very considerable merit. But bb best per-* 
formance was the Dramatic Censor,'^ 1770, 2 voli. 8 to, 
in which he criticises about fifty of the principal acting 
plays, and the chief actors of his time, with much 'im¬ 
partiality and judgmenti Tiie latter, however, seems en* 
tirely to have forsaken him when^ he became editor of Shak- 
apeare's plays, published by Beil in IT74-5, unqueitioti-^ 
ably the worst edition that ever appeared of any English 
author.' 

GEOFFREY of Monmouth. See JEFFREY. 

GEOFFKOl (Stephen Francis), a celebrated physi¬ 
cian and chemist, was the son of an apothecary, and born 
at Paris Feb* 13, 1672. He travelled m bis own country, 
and into England, Holland, and Italy, to complete his tne^ 
dical studies, and the collaterul knowledge of botany and 
chemistry. On his return be obtained the degree of doctor, 
and became professor of chemistry at the kiug^i garden, 
and of medicine at the royal college. He was also ^fellow 
of the royal society in London, and member of the French 
academy of sciences. His modest, timid,^ and patteot cha¬ 
racter, induced him to study nature with attentioa, and to 
aid her witb caution; aud he took lan interest in the re¬ 
covery of bis patients, which at the beginning of his piac* 
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tice vea& ratb^ injurioui to hioi, causing him to betray 
too visible an anxiety. He never refused bis advice to 
a;3y one. He died Jao. 6^ 1731. Just before his death be 
completed a phaimacopmia, contalnlug a collection of the 
compound medicines requisite to be kept by apothecaries,' 

Lq Code Medicamentaire de la Faculty de Paris/^ of 
which two editions, enlarged and corrected, were after^ 
wards published. His papers on the materia medica were 
pubhsbed under the title, “ Tractatus de Materia Medics, 
idttf de ^edicaxaentoruni simplicium historia, virtute, 
ddecto, et usu,"’ Paris, 1741, 3 vols. @vo, under the 
specUiOu of Antoine de Jussieu. Several editions have 
been subsequently published, and it has been translated 
into Frenebu Arnault de Nobleville, and Salerne, pby- 
weians of Orleans, published a continuation of this work, 
lender'.the .tide of Hlstolie Naturelle des AnimauT," 
Paris, 1757, in 6 vols. 12mo, which U deemed not 

unworthy to be ranked with tlie production of Geoffroi. 
From, a M8 copy of his lectures, Dr. G. Douglas trans-* 
lated and published in 1736, A Treatise of the Fossil, 
Vegetable, and Animal substances that are made use of 
in 'physick,'^ Svo, to which the best account we have yet 
seen of the author is prefixed. He had a brother, ClAide 
Joseph Geoffroi^ wbo wrote an essay on the structure and 
use the principal parts of Bowers, and some other phy** 
siological papers printed in the Memoires de Facad. des 
aciencea.”' 

GEORGE of Trebisond. See TRAPEZUNTIUS» 

GEORGE (AMIRA), was a learned Maronite, who went 
lo Rome in the time of pope Clement VUl. and there pub^ 
lisbed a ** Syriac and Chaldee Grammar/^ 1596, 4to, 
which i* much esteemed. At his return to his native 
country, be was elected patriarch of the Maronhes, and 
introduced the reformation of the Calendar. He died 
about! 64 K* 

GEORGE, sumamed the Cappadocian, was made bi¬ 
shop ol Alexandria when Athanasius was driven from that 
sew by-the persecutions.of the emperor Constatuius, about 
the year -S55. > He ms a native of Epiphania, in Cilicia, 
where bis fittber pursued the buiiness of a fuller. From 
this obflGfuerutiiationthe son raised himself, it is saidi not 
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bj the most bonourible oieani^ to the atatiob of a prelatet 
in the cfaurcbf and his mean arts and depredations on the 

S ublic purse becamo so notorious, that he was obliged to 
y from the pursuit of justice, and contrived to take with 
hkn his ilUgotten wealth. The place of bis retreat wu 
Alexandria, where he professed great zeal for the Anan 
system of theology, and acquired considerable inAuence 
with his disciples in that city.. Here he formed a aery 
valuable coilection of bcwks, which the emperor Jultati 
afterwards made the foundation of the noble library estab¬ 
lished by him in the temple erected in honour of th6 em¬ 
peror Trajan, hut which was burnt by the connivance of 
the emperor Jovian. When Athanasius was driven from 
Alexandria, George was elected bishop by the prerttiling 
party, and persecuted the cathoUes, and in other reapeota 
played the tyrant with such unreleniing cruelty and av^ 
rice, that at length the people rose as one man, and ex¬ 
pelled him the city. With much difficulty he regained hia 
authority, which he held till tho year when he and 
two other persons who bad been ministeiw of bis atro¬ 
cities, were ignominiously dragged in chains to the publia 
prison, and murdered by the populace. Such a character 
scarcely merits a place in this work, if it were not neces^ 
sary to expose the ignorance of those who pretend that he 
has been transformed into the renowned St George of Eng¬ 
land, the patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the garter, 
a calumny which has been amply refuted by Fegge, Bfil- 
uer, and others.^ 

GERARD (Alexakd£&), an eminent divine of the 
church of Scotland, eldest son of the rev. Gilbert Gerard, 
minister of Chapel-Gaiioch, in Aberdeenshire, was born 
there Feb. 22, 1728 ; he was educated ptrlij at the parish 
school of Foreran, whence he was removed to the grani- 
loar-scbool at Aberdeen, after hk father's death. Here 
he made such rapid progress, that he was entered a stit- 
dent in Marischal-col lege when be was but twelve years 
of age. He devoted his first four years to the study of 
Greek, Latin, the mathematics, ahd philosophy, and was 
at the close of the course admitted to the degre^of M. A« 
He now commenced hit theological studies, which he pro¬ 
secuted at the universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. 
Iinmiediitely on the cooipLetidB of bit twentieth year, in 
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1748, he was licensed to preach in the church of Scot¬ 
land^ and in 1750 was- chosen assistant to Mr* David For- 
dyce, professor of philosophy in the Marischal college at 
Aberdeen, and in two years afterwards, upon the death of 
the professor, Gerard was appointed to succeed him* 
Herci after a short time, the department assigned to Mr. 
Gerard was confined to moiul philosophy and logic, the 
duties of which he discharged with-conscieotious and un¬ 
wearied diligence, and with equal success and reputation* 
lie was a member of a literary society at Aberdeen, con¬ 
sisting , of Drs. Blackwell, Gregory^^ Reid, Campbell, 
Beattie, &c, which met very regularly every fortnight 
during the winter, when the members communicated their 
sentiments with the utmost freedom, and received mutual 
improvement their literary discussions; and hence ori¬ 
ginated -those well-known works, Reid’s Inquiry into the 
Human Mind Gregory’s ** Comparative View Gerard’s 
Essay on GeniusBeattie’s ** Essay on Truth;” andCamp- 
bell's Philosophy of Rhetoric.” In 1759 Mr. Gerard wa^ 
ordained a minister of the church of Scotland, and in the 
following year he was appointed professor of divinity in 
the Madschal college, and about the same period he took 
bis degree of D* D. He continued to perform the several 
duties attached to his offices till 1771, when he resigned 
the professorship, together with the church living, and 
wa^ preferreds to the theological chair in the university of 
King’s-coUege,'a situation which he held till his death, 
which happened on his birth-day, Feb. 22, 1795. Dr* 
Gerard’s attainments were solid rather than brilliant, the 
effect of close and almost incessant study, and a fine judg^ 
metit* He had improved his meoiory to such a degree, 
that he could in little more than an hour get by heart a 
sermon of ordinary length. - He was author of An Essay 
on Taste,” which was published in 1759, and which ob¬ 
tained for him the prize of a gold medal, from the society 
of Edinburgh. This work waa afterwards much enlarged, 
and reprint in 1780. Hb “ Disser^tions on the Genius 
and Evidences of Christianity,” published in 1766, are 
well known and highly appreciated; so also are his “ Es¬ 
say on Genius,”> and - his sermons in 2-volumes. In 1799 
his ran and successor. Dr. Gillnort Gerard,' gave ^lhe world 
a posthumous work ^ much merit, which had been left 
among the papers>«f his father, entitled “ The Pastoral 
Care,” which made a part of his theological course of lec- 
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tures. As a clergyman the conduct of Dr. Gerard was 
marked with prudence^ exemplary manners^ atid the mou 
punctual and diligent disch^ge of bis ministeriaL duties; 
his sermons were simple and plainj adapted to the couaTnoti 
class of bearers, but so accurate as to secure die approba*- 
tion of the ablest judges. As a professor of dirinityt his 
great aim was not to impose by his authority upon his. 
pupils any favourite system of opinions ^ but to impreas 
them with a sense of the importance of the minUteTid of¬ 
fice I to teach them tlie proper manner of discbargiDg «1L 
its duties; and to enable them, by the knowledge of the 
scriptures, to form a just and tmparttal judgment qr con* 
tioverted subjects^ Possessing large stores of theological 
knowledge, be was judicious in selecting his subjects, 
happy and successful in his manner of communicating ip* 
struction. He had the-merit of introducing a new, and in 
many respects a better plan of theological education, than 
those on which it had formerly been conducted^ Having 
a constant regard to whatever was practically useful, rather 
than to unedifyitig speculatious, he enjoined no duty 
which he was unwilling to exemplify in hia own conduct. 
In domestic life he was amiable and exemplary; in his 
friendships steady and disinterested, and ir hia inter¬ 
course with society, hospitable, benevolent, and unas* 
suming; uniting to the decorum of the Christian pastor, 
the good breeding of a gentleman, and the cheerfulness, 
affability, and ease of an agreeable companion,' 

GERARD (John), See GERHARD. 

GERARD THOM, or rather Oekmid Tenque, founder 
of the order of St, John of Jerusalem, was born either in 
a small island in Provence, or, as is thought more probable, 
at Amalfi. He was the institutor, and the first grand 
master of the knights hospitalers of Jerusalem, who after¬ 
wards became knights of Malta. Some Italian merchants^ 
while Jerusalem was yet in the hands of the inSdels, ob¬ 
tained permission to build a Benedictine monastery oppo¬ 
site to the holy sepulchre for the reception of pilgrims* 
In lOBi, an abbot of that monastery founded also an hos¬ 
pital, the direction of which he gave to Gerard, who wo^ 
distinguished for bis piety. In 1100 Gerard took .a. reli¬ 
gious ^abit, and associated with others under a particular 
vow to relieve ail Chrisiiaiis in distress, besides the three 
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great towc of chastity^ poverty^ and obedience. Gerard 
died in 1130. His order was protected by the church from 
the beginniogt and in I Lj54 was confirmed by a bull of 
Aoasusius IV. which distinguished the flubdmslons of the 
or4er into knights^ cotnpaniops, clerks, and semng bro- 
there. The successor of Gerard, as grand master, was 
Raymond du Puy.’ 

GERARDE a surgeon and famous herbalist of 

the time of queen EHzabeth, was born at Namptwiich, 
Cheshire, in 1545. He practised surgery in London, and 
rose to eminence in that profession. Mr. Granger says, 

be was many years retained as chief gardener to lord 
Rurleigb, who was himself a great lover of plants, and had 
the best collection of any nobleman in the kingdom; among 
these were many exotics, introduced by Gcrarde.'* This 
15 confirmed by the dedication of the first edition of his 
Herbal, in 15^7, to that illustrious nobleman, in which be 
says he bad ** that way employed his principal study, and 
almost all his time,’’ then for twenty years. It appears 
therefore that be bad given up his original profession. 
John son, the editor of his second edition, says, be lived 
some ten years after the publishing of this work, and dieil 
about 1607ao that he survived his noble patron nine 
years. 

Gerardo lived in Hotbom, and had there a large botanic 
garden of bis own, of which be published a catalogue in 
J5d6, and again in Of this work scarcely an im* 

j>ressjon is known to exist, except one in the British Mu¬ 
seum, which proved of great use in preparing the Hortns 
Kewensis of Mr. Aitoti, as serving to ascertain the time 
when many old plants were first cultivated. It contains, 
iiccording to Dr. Pulteney, 1033 species, or at least sup¬ 
posed such, though many doubtless were varieties j and 
there is an attestation of Lobel subjoined, asserting his 
luvirtg seen nearly all of them growing and lowering. This 
was one of the earliest botanic gardens in Europe. 

The great work of our author, is his ** Herbal, or Ge¬ 
neral History of Plants,^* printed in J5a7, in folio, by 
John Norton, who procured the wooden cuts from Franc* 
fort, originally done for the German herbal of Tabernffi^ 
monUiius. The bosU of the text was the work of Dodo* 
n^us entitled Remptudes/’ for which also probably the 
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ifatne €uLi» had been used* Xobel asserts that a transhdoti 
of the ^'^Pemptades^* had been made by a Dr. Pries^ at 
the expence of Mi^, Norton ; but the translator dying soon 
after, the manuscript was used by Gerarde, witliout ac* 
knowtedgitient The intelligent reader of the Herbal will 
observe that most of the remarks relative to the places in 
which certain plants are found, Iheir common uses, dee. 
belong to the original work, and refer to the country in 
whicli Dodonaeus wrote, not to England. Gerard'e is also 
accused of having been no Latin scholar, and of having 
made many mistakes in the additional matter which he 
translated from the works of Glusiua, Lobel, &c. He also 
cerumly misapplied many of the cuts. Yet he had the 
great merit of a practical knowledge of plants, with un-^^ 
bounded zeal, and indefatigable perseverance, and con¬ 
tributed greatly to bring forward the knowledge of plants 
in England, and his name will be remembered by bota^ 
nists with esteem, when the utility of bis Herbal is super¬ 
seded. A second edition of Gerarde’a Herbal was pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Thomas Johnson, in 1636, who, like many 
other editors, censured his author with great freedom, and 
undoubtedly made many essential corrections. He was a 
man of far more learning than Gerarde, although by no 
means so good a botanist/ 

GERRAHDS. See GARRARD. 

GERBA18 {John}, a learned French ecclesiastic, was 
born in 1629, at a village in ttie diocese of Rheitns. He 
was admitted a doctor of the 8orbomie in Idfil, chosen 
professor of rhetoric at the royal college in 1662, and was 
afterwards principal of the college at Rheims, where, by 
his will, he founded two scholarships. He died April 14, 
1699, leaving several works in Latin and French; the 
principal are, a treatlae ** De Caasis Majoribus," l€9f, 
4to, in which he maintains that episcopal causes ought to 
be lirsi judged by the metropolitan, and the bishops in 
his province* Innocent XL condemned this work in 1680. 
A treatise on the authority of kings over marriages, jeoo, 
4tD; three letters “ Sur le pecule des Religieux,” 1698, 
Iflmo; a translation of the treatise by Panormus on 
the council of Basil, 8vo; ** Lettre sur la Cornedie,^' 
ISmo; Lettre sur Ics Dorures et le Luxe eJes Habits 
dea Femmes,'\ 12010 , &c. All the works of tJjis author 
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discoT^r lively wit, great strengtli and aoUdity of reasonings 
with much peaetratioD and deep learning.. He was chosen 
rby the French clergy to publish the edition of “Rules** re- 
.spectlng the Hegulari, with M. Hailier^s notes, 1665, 4to.^ 

CERBELTUS (NjcoLas), an eminent German lawyer, 
.ms a native of Pfbrzeim. He was a professor of law at 
Strasburg, where he died very old, Jan, 20, 1560* He 
was greatly dUtinguisbed and respected in bU day, Thuaiius 
calls him, Virum optimum, £c pariter doctrina ac mo- 
rum Guavitate excellentcm/* His principal work is an e%~ 
cellent description of Greece, under the title of ** Isagoge 
in tahulam Gr^ciee Nicolai Hophiani,** Basil, 1550, folio* 
There are besides of GerbeLius, 1, Vita Joh. Cuspi* 
niani/^ 2. “ De Anabaptiatonim ortu & progressu a 
,curious work* He published also a New Testament, in 
152t, 4tb, an eictremely rare edition, printed at Ha¬ 
gue nau,* 

GERBERON (Gabriel), a famous writer in favour of 
Jansenism, was born at Saint Calais, in the French pro¬ 
vince of Maine, in I62d, and was first of the oratory, and 
then became a Benedictine in the congregation of Sl 
M aur, in 1649.. He there taught theology for some years 
with considerable success, but being too free in his opinions 
in favour of the Jansenists, was ordered to be arrested by 
Louis XIV. in 1682, at the abbey of Corbie* He contrived, 
.however, to escape into Holland, but the air of that country 
disagreeing with him, he changed his situation for the Low 
Countries. In 1703 he was taken into custody by the 
bishop of Mechlin, and being condemned for errors on the 
doctrine of grace, suffered imprisonment at Amiens, and 
' in the castle of Vincennes. No suffenngs could shake his 
zeal for what he thought the truth, and in 1710 he was 
given up to the superiors of his own order, who sent him 
to the abbey of St. Denis, where he died in 171 L He 
was author of many works on the subjects of controversy 
then agitated, particularly a general History of Jansenism, 
3 volSi l2mo, Amsterdam, 1703, for which he was called 
a violent Jansetiist. His other principal works were, edi¬ 
tions of Marina Mercator, St. Anselm, and BaKua; the 
Apology of Rupert, abbot of Tuy, respecting the Eucha¬ 
rist, in Latin, 8vo i ** Le veritable Penitent, ou Apologie 
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ue la Penitence,I2mo, against P. Hazard, a je&uU; 

JLa verlbO Catliolique victorieuae,. sur la Fredestinatioii 
et la Grace eSicai^e/* Tratt^ hUtorique sur laGrac^;*' 
L.eure» 4 M. Bo^suet, Eveque de Meaux La con- 
Hance Chr^tienne Le Chretien d^sabus^ “ La Hegle 
des Mceurs contre les fausse^ Maximaa de U Morale oor- 
rom^ue," i2ino ; La Defense de I’Eglbe Eoroalne;'^ 
and AtU salulairea de la Sainte Vierge k «es D^vota in* 
diacrets.^' This last is a translation of die Monita Saln- 
tar ia* ’ of A dam Wi nd elfelai a German 1 awy er. M any othera 
are enumerated by Morei'i. 

He ii said to have been impetuous tu eliaracter and 
style, but his Tirtues were alto great, bia manners ser^re, 
and his piety exemplary. A consklerable detail of the life 
of Gerberon is given in the literary history of the congre¬ 
gation of St. JVlaur, pubfisbed in 1770, 4to,' 
GERBERTUS, See SILVESTER 11. 

GEHBIER (Sir Balthasar), a painter in ininiature, 
was born at Antwerp in t5d2* He was employed by 
Charles L but is far more conspicuous as having been en¬ 
gaged, ilk ooujunction with Rubens, to negooiate a treaty 
with Spain ; and for having been for a time British resi¬ 
dent at BruEAels. HU being in the suite of Buckingham 
in Spain was the means of this elevation ; ibr ivliich he does 
not appear to have been duly qualified. He was some¬ 
what acquainted with architecture, and was employed by 
lord Craven to give designs for Hempst^d-ball, which has 
since been burnt. Being neglected by the court, he ia 
1643 appeared a« an autlior, and founder of au academy 
at Bethnal-green ^ and in 134$ published his drst lecture 
- on geography, 'lliis was followed by others, and by various 
pamphlets respecting quacklsh schemes and projects, with 
whicii Lis head appears to have been full, ‘He afterwards 
went to CayenuCp and settled with his family at Surinam ; 
where, by order of the Dutch, ha wai seized and sent 
back to HolUiidt from the jealousy of that government, 
which regarded hioi sincq hU naturalization in England fis 
an ageat of the ktug. On the restoration of Charles 41. he 
returned to Englaiid, and prepared triumphal arches for 
his honour. Here he practised various meani of living for 
some years, with no great respect or profit, and at ^ last 
died ii> lh67, having parsed his latter days in all ibe expe-^ 
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dient^ of quackery* Lord Orford has bestowed a long 
article upon sir Balthasar, but has not much exalted bis 
merit as a man or on artist.' 

GERBILLON (Jo5ik Fuakcis], one of the Jesuit mis- 
ftionaries in China^ and author of some historical observa¬ 
tions on great Tartary, and accounts of some of his travels, 
inserted in Du Haiders History of China, was born in 1654^ 
became a Jesuit in 1670, was sent to China in ]6S5, and 
irirrived at Pekin in 1683. He obtained the highest favour 
with the emperor, for whom he wrote ** Elements of Geo- 
met vy,** from Euclid and Archimedes; and a practical and 
speculative geometry, which were spiondidly published 
,at Pekin in the Chinese and Tartarian languages. The 
emperor permitted him to preach, and to appoint preachers 
throughout his vast dominions, but was always desirous to 
have him about his person. died at Peltin in 1707, 
superior general of all the missions in China. He wrote 
an account of bis journey to Siam, which has not been 
published.* 

GERDIL (Hyacinth Sicismont)), a Roman cardinal, 
and a metaphysician of very considerable talents, was born 
at Samoens, in one of the rtorthern districts of the Pied* 
mentese dotniiiions, in 1718* He was first instructed by 
an uncle, who afterwards placed him in the royal college 
at Anneci* In 1732 he entered the Bar nab ite grder, and 
as soon as his divinity studies were dn is bed, removed to 
Bologna, where he so recommended himself to Benedict 
XIV. then archbishop of that city, as to be employed by 
hiin'in making extracts, translating passages and collecting 
hints for the treatise on canonization which that poutitf 
publiiihed some years alterwarda. In 1742 he became 
professor of philosophy in the convent of Macersta, and in 
1747 published ut TuHu hU best metaphysical work, a 
‘‘ Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul,” which origi- 
jialed iti this expression of Locke, that we shall never 
know whether God has not commuineated the power of 
ihiiikiog to matter.’* Gercii), in opposition to this opinion, 
which it is well known occasioned the charge of irreligiou 
against Locke, maintains that “ the immateriality of the 
soul can be demonstrated from the same principles by 
which Locke argues the existence and immateriality of the 
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ISupretne Those, however, who gave father Ger* 

JiLcreditfor hii success m this argument, were less .pleased 
with finding that in his next work, pubtished at Turin 
in 174S, a “ Treatise on the nature and origin of Ideas,’* 
he uiaincaitied the opinions of Adalebranche against those 
of Locke; and this bis biographer considers as a retrograde 
step in metaphysics. 

The reputation of these two works, whatever may now 
be thought of them, procured him the professor^ihip of phi¬ 
losophy in the university of Turin in 1750, and he was 
also appointed a fellow of the royal academy which was 
instituted at tliat time. Many excellent memoirs from bis 
pen are printed in tlte ftrsi five volumes of its transactions^ 
published in 175!l, In 1757 he published what was thought" 
die must useful of all his works, the “ Introduction to the 
Study of Religion," against the infidel writers .of his day. 
The merit of this work induced the pope Benedict XEY. to 
recommend him to his Sardinian majesty, to be tutor to 
the prince royal, afterwards the late (abdicated) king of 
Sardinia. For the use of his royal pupil be wrote an ex¬ 
cellent treatise on duels; and during the time he was 
employed in the court of Turin, published three works in 
coiifatation of some paradoxes of as many eminent FreiicK 
writers, Melon, Montesquieu, and Rousseau, He con¬ 
futed Melon in bis doctrine, that luxury contributes to 
tlie prosperity of nations; Alontesquieu, in his principie 
that monarchic govenimetits can subsist without virtue; 
and Rousseau, in the whole of his system of education, 
exhibited in the Emile. This last appears to be the best. 
Rousseau liimseif acknowledged that it was the only book 
written against him which he thought worthy of being read 
to the end, a compliment, however, as much to himself 

to Gerdit, and containing mere vanity than truth. This 
work was translated into English, and published at London 
in 1764, under the title ** Heflections on Education; re¬ 
lative both to theory aud practice,’* 2 vols. 12mo. 
Gerdil afterwards diminished in some degree bia general 
reputation by pubUshing a work on the phenomena gf ca¬ 
pillary tubes, hi which be combated the doctrine of attrac'^ 
tion. On this occasion the late celebrated astronomer La 
Lande said, ** Gerdli is learned in many other branches of 
science; and hts reputation may safely dispense with tiii^ 
work.’* 
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In 1TT7, on the nominsition of his Sardinian majesty^ 
Gerdil was made a cardinal^ and consequently left Turin 
for Rome, where, however, he lived in a state of compara¬ 
tive retirement, atid is said to have been dissatisfied with 
the political conduct of the court of Rome, from which he 
foresaw many evils to the church. In 1 BO t he warmly op« 
posed tlie intended negociations with the French consuLar 
government, and treated Buonaparte’s proposal for a con- 
cordate as au impudent hypocritical farce, and therefore 
openly dissented from it, Jt was generally reported that 
he told the late pope. Plus VI. that “ by the signature of 
the concordate he had signed the destruction of religion/’ 
which in one sense was probably true. Gerdil was a ca¬ 
tholic of the old school, and with him there was no religioTi 
but that of the church, and no power but that of the court 
of Home. These predominant sentiments of his mind are not 
unfrequently discoverable in his works. He died at Rome, 
Atig^ 17, 1802, much regretted by his admirers, by his col¬ 
leagues, and by the public at large. He was buried by 
his own desire in the plainest manner, iu the church of 
his convent of St. Charles, at Oattinari. The year after 
his death a complete edition of bis works wus published at 
Bologna, in 6 vols. 4to. 7hey are written in Latin, Italian, 
and French.' 

^GFREE (John), an English divine of the puritan cast, 
was born in Yorkshire in IGOO, and in 1615 entered as a ser¬ 
vitor of Magdalen-hall. In 1631 he took his degree of 
M, A. and being ordained, became minister of Tewkes¬ 
bury, in Gloucestershire, where lie was afterwards silenced 
by bishop Goodman for objecting to certain ceremonies of 
the church. In 1641 this suspension was removed by one 
of the parliamentary committees which took upon them to 
tiew-m^el the church. ^ In 1045 he became by the same 
interest minister of t^t. Albans, and about fot r years aftcr^ 
wards that of SL Faith’s, under St* Paul’s, London. Al¬ 
though a puritan in maitcfrs of the ceremoaies and disci¬ 
pline, he appears soon to have penetrated Into the design^ 
of the reformers of hU age, and oppO:$cd the civil war, and 
especially the murder of the king, the barbarity 6f which 
is said to have hastened his death. He died at his house 
in Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, in February 1649. Wood 

1 . 

* Atfaen^uiti, Tull Vt frvia bti pubUched kt Etome.—Hist. 
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giv^s a long fist of sermons Mvd tracts pufiUsljed by thts 
author, against the baptists aiHi iiitlepentlents; one of them 
in entitled An exercise, wherein the erilof Health-drink¬ 
ing Js by dear and solid arguments convinced,*’ 1648, 4io* 
Another, more useful in that age, was his Astrologo- 
IVIastix ; or, the vanity of judiciai astrology/' ? 646, He 
had an elder brother, Stephen, also a puritan divine, who 
wrote against Dr, Crisp, in the Antinomiaji cOQtroversy** 
GERHARD (JoiiN), an eminent German Lutheran di^ 
vine, was bom at Unedlinburgh, in Saxony, Oct. J7, J582, 
where he was partly educatt^d, but in 1599, ivas sent to 
Wittetnberg, and studied pUdosophy and divinity under 
the ablest masters^ In 1601, by the advice of llauchbach, 
a counscllof and vice-chancellor of Saxony (tor his .iidiCt 
died in 1598) he went through a course of medical stutnes, 
hut about two years after, recollecting a voiv he had made 
iluring a fit of sickness, be returned again to divinity, the 
study of which he farther prosecuted at Jena, to which 
he first wont as tutor to his Iriend Rauchbach’s son* In 
lfi03 he took his master’s degree here, and in 
moving with his pupil to Murjjurg, he contiuneJ his tbeo^ 
logical studies, and learned Hebrew* In 1 605 be returned 
to Jena, took his degree in philosophy, and having been 
ordained, v^as appointed by John Casimir, duke of Saxony, 
to a church in Kranconia, and at the same time to he pro¬ 
fessor of divinity in the Casiinirian college of Cobourg* 
In 1616 by consent of his liberal patron, he accepted the 
prifesKorsbip of divinity at Jana, and continued in that of- 
ticc during the remainder of his life. He was four tinner 
chosen rector of tlic university, and eiicreascd his reputa- 
tiori by a vast variety of publications which made him 
known to all the literati of Europe, many of whom, both 
piYjte&tants aijd cathfdics, bore tesftimony to hh extensive 
learning, piety, and usefulness, hotli as a divine and 
tearlicr. He died of a fever, Aug. 17, 1637* His works, 
wliich are written in Latin and German, con:iist of treatises 
on various Ui&ological subjects, critical and polemical; 
commentaries^ on various books of the Old and New Ics- 
rEimcnt; uomuioii-placc^, &c* &c* One only of these, bis 
“ Meditations,*’ is well known in this country, having gone 
through many edhiuns, and having also been translated 
into most Euroi^cun languages and into Greek, He left a 
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nutnerouft family, some of whom became distingukKed 
as divines, particularly his eldest son, JoHFJ Erxest, who 
was bpru at Jena in 1621, and studied at Aitdorf. He was 
appoirLted professor of philosophy at Wittemberg fn 1646, 
and In 1652 was nominated professor of history a't Jena. 
Like his father he devoted much of his time to biblical and 
theologicHHearning. He died in 1683. Anioitg hik works 
are, “ Harmonia Lioguarum Oriemalium t' “ Disputaiio- 
luim theologicarum Fasciculus He Kcclwia; Copticul 
Ortu, Progressu, et DocUina.*' There is a very miiiuto 
and curious history of this family in the work from which 
these particulars have been taken, with much collateral in¬ 
fo rmati on respecting the theological writei-s and controver¬ 
sies during the life of the elder Gerhard*' 

GLRLACH (Stephe:^?], a Lutheran divine, was born at 
Knitlingeri, a village in Suabia, pec. 26, 1546. He laid 
the foundation of a learned education at iitutgard, and be¬ 
came distinguished for his diligence at the university of 
Tubingen, where, jn 1566, he took his degree of B. A- 
with great applause. Sliortly after tins he withdrew from 
the university to Esiingen on account of the plague, and 
there he was admitted to the degree of doctor iti philoso¬ 
phy in 1567, and in 1573 he accompanied David Ungnad, 
who was sent on an embassy from the emperor Maximilian 
)l. to the Turkish court. He continued at Constantinople 
about five years, ac<|uai[iting bimiielf with the manners and 
religion of the Turks and Greeks, culttvaiing an acquaint* 
ance w ith the most eminent men in the latter communion, 
and collecting maivy Greek MSS. which he purchased for 
Cnisius. Upon bis return to Tubingen he was made profes¬ 
sor, dean ot the church, and a member of the senatus aca- 
demiens, but engaged in the duties of his profession with 
so much zeal and assiduity, as to injure his health. He 
died Jan* 30, 1612. He was author of various controver¬ 
sial writings against Daneau and Biiseus on the subject of 
the divinity of Jesus Christ; two volumes of " Di sputa- 
tiones Theologicce de prercipuis horum temporum contro- 
versus,’' Tubingen, 1610, 4to, and of what may now pro* 
bahly be thouglkt the most important of his works, ** A 
Journal (m German) of the embassy to the Porte,’’ pub¬ 
lished at Franefort, in ]6T4, foL* 

* Hitlorif Remti^VII, in ifUa Jo, Orrltftrdi, Lelpvic, I???, S (?v 
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GERMANIC US (Caesar), spr of Drusus and of Antonia 
the virtuous nkce of Augustus^ inherited th^ excellent 
qualities of his mother. Tiberiusj who was his paternal 
node, adopted him, and fac was gradually raised to the 
consuJshipj the twelfth year of the Christian ccra. When 
Au^ustua died, he was in Germany, where die soldiers 
would have raised him to the empire, had he not declined 
it. He recalled the rebellious to tlteir duty, defeated the 
Germans under Arminlus, and retook a Roman eagla which 
the Marai had kept from the defeat of Varus, Being re¬ 
called to Rome, he obtained the honours of a triumph, 
and was appointed commander in tlie East, whither he re-^ 
turned soon after, to quell the ciiertiies of Home in thAt 
quarter. He was there so successful, that he defeated the 
king of Armenia, and placed another on his throne. But 
the splendor of his victories is supposed to have cost him 
ills life I for Tiberius became jealouM of him, and if he did 
imt actuaFly poit^on him, as many thought, contrived to 
wear out his life with faiigoe and vexation. lie died at 
Daphne nf Autlnch, aged 34, in the S^th year of the 
Christian fcra^ Hh widow, Agrippina, by whom he had 
nine children, recetred Ids aslies with sincerity, as well as 
solemnity of grief, in witich all Home, except the tyrant, 
deeply partook. One of liis sous was Caiigula, who proved 
so lircadfullv ntiworthy of his excellent faiber. Gernnani-> 
ens had all the qualities and talents which eotild conciliate 
universal affection and qjtcem r couragi*, probity, military 
skill, pleasing manners in society, lidelity in friendship, 
uiul eiok uhilitie^s for literature, eloquence, and coinpo-' 
sitioiK S<ime specimens of Uls Latin poetry are still ex* 
taut; and he wrote comedies in preck, and u version of 
Arams, In the midst of arms he cultivated polite studies, 
Jt is seldom that so many admirable qualities unite in a 
person of such rank; and It must have been, therefore, 
will) the most poignant regret, that the lioiuan.'i saw him 
so earlv cut off by the dark Suspicions, or unfeeling treat¬ 
ment, ofTiheritis. 

His ** A rut* IMrriioincna, La tin k Tcrsibus tradita,’^ was 
publisiied at Venire, 4io, and reprinted by Morel- 

ius lit Paris, 4io. Some epigrams attributed to bim 

are among t-be Poeniatia Vetera,” Pitris, 1590* litnoi 
and Coboufg, 17]6, 8vo** 
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GERMON , or GEHMONIO [Anastasivs)! an eminent 
lawyer^ whose writings are much valued both for matter 
mannert was bora at Turin in 155J, ot' a noble V^ied- 
montese family^ For some reasont^, not ex)>tained, hi« 
jeducation was neglected until be had attained the age of 
twenty-two, but he then applied with great diligence to 
the study of the law, and afu*r taking his degrees at Turin, 
was appointed proressor of the cunon*law. 'Fhis was so 
p.nch to his inclination, that he continued in the oiTice, 
aaiiovigb promoted to be archdeacon of Turui, and aposto¬ 
lical pruthonotary. As archdeacon accompanied the 
archbishop of Turin to Home, and acquired the esteem of 
the popes Sixtus V* Urban VII. Gregory XIV, and Cle¬ 
ment V III. By the last he was employed in compiling 
part of the Pecretais, with notes and illustrations. After 
other honours and prelernients had been bestovred on him^ 
he was made archbishop of Taranneaia in Savoy. He died 
on an embassy at the court of IMadrld in 1627- Besides 
his notes on the decretah, apd other smaller pieces on the 
digest and code, he published ** De Sacrornni immunitatt 
bus lib^ tres, &c,” Rome, 1591, folio. Pomeridianiu 
ftessionqs in quibus Latina^ Linguae dignitas defenthuir/’ 
Turin, 1580, 4to. There is also an edition of hi^ ** Opera 
Omniaab ipso vccognita,’* Home, I fi23, fol, * 

GEH MON {BAii'rriQLOMt w), a celebrated was 

born at Orleans June 17, and entered the society of 

Jesuits in jMuch of his lif« appears to have passed 

ill controversy* He was a mart of unquestionable learning, 
and an elegant" Lutin writer, but not «o much admired as a 
critic. He entereii the lists of controversy, with two men 
of great abilitiei!, Mabillon and Constant, in consequence 
of tatheV Mabilion's work on diplomas, in which he thought 
he discovered that Mabillon had advanced some things on 
the autbority of forgeries. Tins produced Geruion^s first 
work, *' De veteribus regnm Fiancorum Diplomatibiis, et 
arte jtecernendi antique diploinata vera i faisjs,’' Paris, 
JT03, J2mo, which was followed by two other treatises on 
the same suhicct. Mabllton rusw'ered in Ids Sppplt * 
nient u la UipUmiatiquc,'’ 1704, but without naming Gcr- 
iCpOii; and the contioversy emjdoyed ollter pens, but ap* 
pears to have ended at last in favour of Mabillntb Gerniott 
pfLerwairds engaged in tlio disputes on grace, and 
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drought to have been the author of u Traite Thcologique 
«ur leji LOl propositionff erioucees dana \o WiWg Unigeni* 
taSf** 2 voUp 4tOj published by the cardiiiul dc Bissy, ai 
bis own. One of hb vaosi curious publicniionj! appears to 
bo ** De Veteribns Hacreiicb EccLe^iastbimtOi cod icum 
corruptoribus,’’ Paris, 1713, St*o. In this be takes a view 
of the many forgeries, interpolations, tiuu have oc¬ 
curred, either in editions of the biUle, or in the writings 
of the ancient divines. Germoti died OeU 2, 1713, at 
Orleans, whither he had gone to pay n visit. * 

GERSON (John), by some called CiiAnuEit, an illus¬ 
trious Frenchman, and usually styled Doctor Christianise 
simus," was burn in 1363 at Gerson in France. He was 
educated at Paris, after which he f^Ludied divinity for ten 
years under Peter D'Ailly and Giles Deiichanips, and re¬ 
ceived the degree of doctor in 139*2. Three years after iie 
became canon and chsmccllor of the church of Paris; and, 
when John Petit had the baseness to justify tlie murder of 
Louis duke of Orleans, which was coiiuiiitcod in 1403 by 
order of the dxike of Bnrgundy% Gerson caused the doc¬ 
trine of this tyrannicide to be censured by tue doctors and 
bishops uf Paris, His zeal shone forth no less illustnuuiily 
at the council of Constance, at which he assisted as uin* 
ha^aador from France, and where he distinguished himself 
by many speeches, and by one, particularly, in which be 
ciiforccd the superiority of the council over the pope» He 
CHUsed also the doctrine of the above John Petit to he coii- 
deinned at this council. Not venturing to i^eturn to Paris, 
where the dake of Burgundy would have perseciued him, 
lie retired into Germany, and afterwards got into a con¬ 
vent at J.yoMs, of which his brother was prior; and here he 
died in J42S^. A collection of his writings have been pub¬ 
lished several times; but the best edition U that of 1706, 
under the care of Dii Pin, in five vols. folio. In tidit edi¬ 
tion there is a ** Gersoniana,^’ wliicli is represented as 
heirig curious. I’huanus has spoken highly of Gerson in 
the first book of [lis history. HoffuiaJi, ni bis Lexicon, 
calls him, '* f^annili siii ovacultim and Cave, in his His- 
toriu Literariu," says, that no man can be very conversant 
in hk works, sine insigni fritctu^ without very gieat 
benefit*” Some have attributed to him the famous imok of 
the Imitation of Christ;” but for this there seems no 
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saflicient founcUt'ion* It h net in any editio-n of Gerson's 
works; but its being attributed to GeraoHj says Dr. CUrte, 
has led the friends of I'homas a Kutupls to doubt whether 
such a jnan as Gerson ever existed, Tlie Gei'soci, however, 
to whom that work was attributedi is not the above John 
.Gersorij but another^ the abbot of Verceil, who lived in 
the twelfth ceniory. * 

GERVAISE (NiciiOLAS), a French missionary, was a 
naiive of Paris, and the sou of H, Gervaise, physician to 
M. Fourpiet, superinteudant of tEie finances. He had not 
arrived at his twentieth year, when he embarked with some 
ecclesiastics, who were going as missionaries to the king¬ 
dom of Siam. Here he remained four years, made him- 
seU master of the language, conversed with the learned, 
and, at his return, pubiisited Hist, naturelic et politique 
du Koyaunio de Siam,'* leaS, 4to, and Description bis- 
tuvique du Koyaume de Maca 5 ar/* 12nio; two very curi¬ 
ous works, He was afterwards curate of Vanneri in JJrct- 
tany, then provost of the church of St, Man jii ut Tours, 
His new dignity induced him to write a life of St. Martin, 
4to, wliich was crkictsied by Doui. Stephen Badicr, a Be¬ 
nedictine; and, sixteen years after, he printed Hist, do 
Boece'* at Paris. Being contocrated bishop of Horroti, 
some time after, at Home, he embarked for the place of 
his mission; but the Caribbeus murdered him and all Liis 
clergy on Iheir arrival, November 20, 1729. He wrote 
several otlier book:^, but of less consequence than those 
above meuiioned** 

GEltVAlS>E (Aumani) Fhajcccs), brother of the preced¬ 
ing, having studied ethics with success, entered among the 
bare-fotHcd Carmelites; but* not finding this reform suf¬ 
ficiently austere to satisfy his excessive zeal, he took the 
habit of la Trappe Jtj95, and insinuated himself so much 
into the favour of the celebrated abbe de iUned, as to bo 
appointed abbot of la Trappe on die death of Dom, %ij- 
Kime 1696* The abbd, however, soon repented of iih 
choice; for the new abbot began immediately to raise ani¬ 
mosities, and foment divisions among the monks, endea¬ 
vouring to set them agaiiHt de Ranc^* and to undo all that 
this reformer had done ; but theabbe engnged him nritnlly 
to resign, and got bis resignation approved by the king. 

* l^Ttp u.—^Tiirrri in Charlirr.—lU&unl'i: Ct-nturn. —Cave* toI, IT.— 
rfjh!, Ul Mfd. rob III, V,n. « MflifrL—UnM. flln. 
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Gervake, finding himnelf deprived of hia abbry^ left la 
Trappe* and drew up a long “ Apology." He frequently 
changed bh place of abode afterwards^ always livlngf bow^* 
evefj according to the rules of la Trappe; but, wlien the 
first volume of his “ Hist, geoerale de Citeaux," 4to, ap¬ 
peared, the Bernardines, who were violently attacked iu 
that woi'k, obtained an order from the court against hiiu^ 
and be was arrested at Paris, conducted to the abbey of 
Notre*Dame de ileclus, where be was confined, and died 
therein 1755, Besides his “Apology," and his “ Hist, 
de la reforme de Citeaux," which is very scarce, he left 
“ La Vie de St, Cypricn," with dissertation.^ 4to j “ La 
Vie d^Abailard et d’Helo^se/^ 2 vols, 12mo; ** Let- 
tres d^Abaitard ^ Ilelofse," 2 vols. 12mo. This U a very 
paraphrastical iranslaiion, “ hist de I’Abb^ Suger," 
3 vols, 12mo; “ La Vie de St* Irenie," 2 vols. l2nio; “ La 
Vie de Rufin/’ 2 vols. l2mo; “ La Vie de rAp6tre St. 
Paul," 3 vols, i^mo; “ La Vie de St, Paulin," with dis¬ 
sertations, 4ro; two Letters on the Anglican Ordinations, 
against P, Courayer; “ Hist, de TAbb^ Joaebim," 3 vols. 
12iiio; “ La Vie de St, Epiphane," 4 lo, ixe. He also left 
in MS* “ Trait^ des devoirs des Kvrf^qtiesan abridge- 
jnent of M, de Flenry*a EcclesiaKtica) History i and other 
]}ieces. This author’s disposition may be discovered iu ail 
hU works ; violent, fickle, and incoimaut. lii general, he 
tbllovvs and copies good books and memoirs, but spoilt: 
them by additions and reflections of bis own, which are 
frequently id placed, and by no means judicious. His 
criticism is often faulty, and his theology not always just.^ 
GERVASE (of Tjlbuhy), an bisLon&n of the thirteenth 
century, was a native of Tilbury, iu Esses, and nephew to 
king Henry IL Through the interest of Otho IV. he w-as 
made marshal of the kingdom of Arles. He wrote a com¬ 
mentary on Geoffrey of Monmouth^s British History, and 
also a tripartite History of England, Hts other w'orks are, 
** A History of the Holy Land “ Origlties Burgutidio- 
fitim“ JMirahilia Orbisand a clironicle, entitled “ De 
'Otiis imperial lb us," lib. 111, of which there is a MS, iti 
Bene’t-coliege, Cambridge. The compilation of the ex¬ 
chequer buok, entitled ** Liber‘ Niger Scavearii," was 
ascribed to him^ but Mr, Madox, who published a correct 
pdition of it, gives it to Richard Nelson, bishop of LomJou. 


* 31oKrj.—Diet. Hist, LWvfiCBt. 
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There are two MS copies of it, the one in the Exchef][uer, 
which, accoi'tjing to bitrjpe, ardibUhop Parker presented 
to that collection ; the other is in Caius college, Cam- 
briilge, which tfie ^aiue author thinks might bare been the 
origmal whence the archbialiop^s copy was transcribed. 
Bale uiid Pitu differ niucli in their accounts of his works.* 
GKJtVAS of Cakterbujiv, another historian of the 
diiiveentii ccntuiy, was a oiuiik of the monastery of Christ's 
rberch in that city, and wrote a cliroaicle of the kings of 
England from the year 1122 to 1200, and a histoiy of ttic 
arctihishops of Canterbury from 8t. Augustine to ardk^ 
bishop Hubertf who died in 1205. Tfiese arc his princi¬ 
pal works, and are published in Twisden's iiisL Angli¬ 
can. Script. A strict attention to chronology in the 

<Jlspr>fijtioii of bis mtitcrials, is one of tbe chief excellenries 
of thU historian. NicolsOh seems to think that tliere was 
a more complete copy of his chronicle in Leland's time, 
beginning with the coming in of the Trojans.* 

GESNER (Conrad), an eminent scholar, philosopher, 
and mit^lrabst, and called the Pliny of Germany, was tire 
son of Vasa Gesiier, and Barbara Friccius, and born at 
y^urich in SwitKerlaud in 15 16, where he received the first 
rudiments of the Latin and Greek lattguageSr His pro¬ 
ficiency was such as to give every hope of bis becoming an 
accomplished sciiolar, but the poverty of his failicr, who 
was a worker in hides, and perhaps wanted his son’s assist¬ 
ance in his trade, threatened a total interruption to his stu¬ 
dies, when John James Aunmian, professor of rhetoric at 
Zurich, took him to his house, and offered to defray the* 
expence of his education. Gesner accordingly continued 
three years with Ammian, and applied to his studies with 
the utmost diligence. In hU fifteenth year bb father was 
killed in the civil wars of Switz^land, and his mother was 
no longer able to nialntain him ; and, added to these mis¬ 
fortunes, he fell into a dropsical disorder* On his reco¬ 
very, lluding liimself dcMtitute of friends, he determined, 
young as be was, to travel, in hopes of being able to pro¬ 
vide a subsistence by bis talents in some foreign country. 
Witb ibis view he first went to Sirasburgh, where he en¬ 
tered into the service of Wolfgang Fabricius Capito, the 
learned Lutheran reformer, with whom he resumed the 

1 TaniiPr*< RiH, TSrit.—Hicnliwi'i Hilt, library. 
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study of the Hebrew language, of which be bad acquired 
some knowledge when at Zuijch. After sooie uionths' 
stay here he returned to Switzerland, and the public ti'an- 
qulllity being restored, be procured a pension from the 
academy of Zurich, which enabled him to make the tout 
of France. He passed a year at Bourges, applying to 
Greek and Latin with great attention; and Andiug his peU'' 
sion too scanty- to maintain him, improved his finances in 
some degree by teaching scliooL Next year, he went to 
Paris, but is said to have made very Little progress in study 
wLtile there, and returned to Straitburgh in hopes of pro* 
earing some employment from the friends he had made, 
but was very soon recalled by the university of Zurich, 
and placed at the head of a reputable school. Here he 
might have maintained himself in the comfortable pursuit 
of his studies, had he not married, a step which, although 
he had afterwards no reason to repent of his cimice, in his 
present circumstances was highly injudicious, and involved 
him in many dllhculties. 

His original dastiniirlon was the church, but having from 
his infancy a great inclination to physic, he now resolved 
to apply to that study us a means of livelihood. After a 
auilable course of reding, be resigned his scLiool, and 
went to Basil, his pension being still continued, atiden* 
tered on a regular course of medical instructions. From a 
desire to be able to read die Greek physicians, he contU 
tiimed to Improve himself in that language, and was so 
well known for his critical skill in it, that he was promoted, 
4n about a year, to he Greek professor at Lausanne, where 
an university bad been just founded by the senate of Berne. 
I'be advantages of this professorship not only enabled him 
to maintain Ids family, but to proceed in his medical stu¬ 
dies and botanical pursuits^ which ended at last in bis 
taking a doctor^s degree at Basil.^ He then returned, to 
Zurich, and entered upon practice, and in a short time 
was professorj^f philosophy, a charge which be tilled 
with great reputation for tweuty-four years, at tlie end of 
which be fell a victim to the more immediate duties of his 
profession, having caught the plague, of which he died 
Dec. 13, 1565, when only in hia forty-ninth year. When 
he found bis end approaching, he requested to be carried 
into his museum, where he expired amid tbc monuments 
of his labours, piety and benevolence were no less 

eminent tJian his talents, which were great and universal. 
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He wrote, with much ability, on grammar, botany^ pliai*- 
macy, meclicinef natural t:4iilosopby, and bittory; but hh 
fame now rests chiefly on the following works : l.“Biblio¬ 
theca universalis,^’ or a catalogue of Latin, Greek, and He^ 
brew books, printed at i^urich, t£45, iu one volume foUo, 
with criticisms, and often specimens of eachi Of this there 
have been various abridgments and continuations. The 
C'ditioti of I5h3 by FrisUis, is usually reckoned the best. 
Gesner's “ Paiulectarani, sLve partitionuni universaliiim/* 
should also be added as a second volume to his ** Biblio- 
theca**’ It was printed in 154B. 2. Hbtoria; Axiima- 

lluuii*’ comprised in five books, making three folio vols. 
with numerous wooden cuts- Tbc first was published at 
Zurich in 15.^1, the last in 1587, after tlie decease of the 
author* There is also an edition in German. This vast 
compilation, containing a critical revival of all that had 
been done before him In ^i^jology—the work of a physician, 
who raised and maintatiicd himself by bis practice, and 
who was cut oQ' in the middle of a most active and useful 
life—might be supposed the labour of a recluse, shut up 
for an age in his study, and never divertc<l from his object 
by any other cares* Altliough it does not extend to in¬ 
sects or shells, his observations respecting the former 
make apart of the work of MoufTet, entitled “ Iiisectorum 
#ive Minimorum Animahum Theatrum," published at Lon¬ 
don in 1634, the earliest book on eiiEomology. The 
** leones Animalium,'^ with their tiomenclaiure, form a 
separate puhlication from the above, conhiating of the 
wooden cuts and names only* 3, Aquatilium Animam- 
tium Enumeraiio juxta Plininiii,*’ a little &vo, printed at 
Zuripb in 1556. 4. ** De Lacte,” treating of milk and its 

preparations, from various authors, Zurich, 1541, in Svo. 
5. De SecretU Remedils Thesaurusa Pharma cop csia, 
which has gone through a number of editions in various 
languages* 6. De rads et admirundis herbu, cjusc sive 
quod noctu luceant, sivo alias ob ca^as, Lunaris nomi- 
imntuf,” with wooden cut#, Zurich, 1555, in 4to, accom¬ 
panied with a description of the celebrated mount PIlut, 
or Mons Fractus, the northern extremity of the Alps, 
which Gesnor visited in 1555. 7. De omni rerum Fos- 
siliuLa geiiere, Zurich, 1505, 3vo. Also De rerum Fos- 
siliutn, Lapidum et Gemmarutn maxime hguris V’ The 

* When at Basils, an n necrstiRry inp* of c#vtriil Ofvok v&rdi from PJiavori- 
ply fur hii i^uckAit, he muiL: nn CKtiagt vtjaU Lfpicuo, *Uieh he bvid to « 
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botanical remarks relative to Ulc acientlinc arrangement of 
plants, on which ibc anpereminent merlta of Khia. great 
man are founded, are cbletiy to be gathered from his leu 
ters, which were published after his death. From the 
number of wooden cuts, and of drawings, which he had 
prepared, it is probable he meditated a general History 
of Plants,’* the future arrangement of which frequently 
occupied his thoughts, and prompted many of these leu 
ters. Gesner^s wife survived him, and notwithstanding 
the dangerous nature of his disease, which was accom¬ 
panied with a pestilential carbuncle, slic did not desert 
hb death*bed, for he expired in her arms. He left 
no offspring, but at his death there* remained alive of 
Andrew Gesner, hifi father’s brother, one hundred and 
thirty-hve descendants, in children, grand-children, and 
great grand*children. From the latter are descended the 
modern family of (jestiers, some of whom we are about 
to notice. His remains were hoanurably interred the day 
aircf hb decease, iu the cloister of the great church at Zu¬ 
rich, near those of hb intimate (Vlend, Frysius, who died 
the preceding year. Abundance of Latin, and some Greek 
verses, were composed to bis honour, and his life, written 
by his countryman Josia? Simler, was published in the en¬ 
suing year. Haller mentions Gestier as probably the first 
person who, being shyrt*siglued, found the advantage of 
concave glasses. 

Dr. PuUetiey’s account of the fate of Gosner’s excellent 
figures, forms, as fie justly observes, a mortifying anec¬ 
dote in the literary history of the science of botany. Of 
ibe 1500 figures left by Gesner, prepared for his ** History 
of Plants," at bis death, a large share passed into the 
“ Epitome Maithioli," published by Cameranus in 15S6, 
which contained in the whole 100^ figures; and iu t)i€ 
same year, a^ also iu a second ediiiou in 15^0, they em* 
bellislied un abridged tmuslatioti of Matlliioius, printed 
under the name of the “ German Herbal/* In 1G09 the 
same blocks were used by Uffeubach for the Herbal of 

boat^fliflLeCj tn [inert iHeai Liit» ji nev lion pAit onLjf of tlieie aaditiunc^ Iq-' 
e^LtiOAuf A Lexicon oginpilcd by dif- tL^odmf tu ititurt the rrst only by Jc- 
fereat hxqi|<, wbich wA» puUtiihel (reefl, rq the iiibstqueDl editimit of 
UBilcr tUe title of ** E,eKiooD Gibcu- Uia boolt* Dyiiif before he could ac- 
LAtibump” Bmiil,. fqtUkp end compUiib Ibif trick, G^i\er wu Applied 

uauaUj pU«d in the calAlogiu of Get- la in aIL ibf ncir revrinfs ; the lett in 
ner^t ■torki. The however, which he bad a baud waiihAt of 

with much la |hi$ edU fotio. 
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Castor Durantes, printed at Francfort* This publication^ 
howcveri comprehendlft only 948 of these ict^ns, uearij 
lOO being introduced of very inferior merit ^fier tlm 
period, Camerarius tbe younger being dead, these blocks 
were purchased by Goerlin, a bookseller of Clm, and next 
served for the Parnassus mcdicinali^ illustratus^* of Be- 
cher, printed in that city iu 1663. In 1678 they were 
taken into a German herbal by Bernard Verzacha^ and 
such was the excellence of the materials and workmanship 
of these blocks^ that they were exhibited a sixth time in 
tile Theatrum Botanicum^* of Zwinger, Basils 1696, 
and finally in a new edition of the same so late as 

1744. Thus did the genms and hihours of Gesner add 
dignity and ornament to the works of oilier men, and even 
of some whose enmity he iiad experienced during his life¬ 
time. Besides tlio above niencioned, Gesner left five vo^ 
iumes, consisting entirely of hgnrcs, which, after various 
vicissitudes, became the property of Trew, of Norimherg, 
who gratiQed the public, by the pen of Dr. Schmiedel, 
with an ample sped ID ejt, published in 1753.^ 

GESNER (John), a canon of Zurich, and professor of 
natural philosophy and mathematics in that universiLy, 
probably belonging to the sumo family as Conrad, was born 
in 1709. fie studied at Leyden and Basle with Haller, 
and inaltitained a close correspondence with him during 
the life of that dEstingulshed man. Their taste for botany 
was the same, and their cliariicters siuiilar. His letters 
make an interesting part of tiiu Kpistoluu ad Hollerum,*’ 
and abound with solid and curious botanical criticiscn and 
.infjrmatlon. He paid nutch attention to the cryptogaiuic 
class, and other cUlBcuU branches of die science, as well 
oa to the anatomy and jdiyslology of plants. He survived 
hta learned friend twelve years, dying in 1790, at the ^ge 
of eighty-one. 

This author publislied two physinlogical dissertations on 
plants in 1740 and 1741, reprimed at f^yden in 1743, 
along widi LinOEeus^s Oratio dc peregrinationc intra pa- 
triam.^* In these he treats of the life and structure of 
vegetables, tbetr propagation, sexes, clastic mat ion of 
some of their sUunens, and their mctliodtcal class!tication. 
He reviews the experiments aEtd observations of Leeuweu^ 

h 

I lif* bf Simkr.—'Nlt^cron^ tciI XVIl.—lUei’s Cfulopsilia.—‘4 
^vUitei.— Uftlkr Oibl. t^ibL Cui'kuM.—yaau Oboinvii. 
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hoeclc, Ma1pig;hi, Grew; Hale*, &c. announces the then 
novel system of Linnffius, whom^ with a hind of jito-^ 
phetLc spirit, he calls ** a man destined to refortn alt 
natural history.” Yet with all their knowledge, Gesner 
and Haller were imposed on by one of the grossest decep* 
dons. A person presented iitm with a common mea^ 
dovr Crowfaol, on some branches of which were stuck 
flowers of the common daUy. Ho immedlatety published, 
in'1755, a learned dissertation on vegetable monsters, en¬ 
titled “ do Eanunculo bellidifloro,” in which he exhibits a 
£gure of this strange anomaly ; and the mistake remained 
undetected dll sir Joseph Banks obtained the original spe* 
cimcn after Gesnet^s death* On its being softened with 
boiling water, in the presence of the president of the Lin- 
nean society, and several other botanists, the stem of the 
ranunculus came out of the base of the daisy, as from a 
sheath ; and indeed the different pubescence of each wa* 
very distinguishable before their separation, A history of 
the whole is given by Mr. Konig, in his Annals of Botany, 
V. T. with a plate drawn for sir Joseph Batiks by Mr. 
Bauer, and signed by all the witnesses. 

Gesiier published at different times eleven dissertations 
in quarto, from 1755 to 1773, under the general title of 

Fhytograpliia Sacra,’* and meditated a very extensive 
work on the diameters of plants, for which he had pre¬ 
pared a considerable tiumber of exquisitely engraved, 
though too much crowded, plates, some of which are in 
Dr. Smith’s possession j but this publication never took 
place. He wrote also on extraneous fossils, and composed 
an index to Weinmann*s Phytographia,” printed in 1787 
In Svo. A catalogue of his library for sale was published 
in 1798, by which it appears to have been one of the best 
collections of botanical books ever offered to the public, ^ 

GESNER (John Matthew], a profound scholar and 
acute critic, was born at a vilEage near Newburg, in Ger< 
many, in 1691* He was also of the family of Conrad Ges¬ 
iier. He lost bis father at a very early age; but, by the 
kindness of a father*in -Uw, he was enabled to follow the 
bent of his natural inclination for learning, and studied fof 
eight years under Nicolas Keelerus, at Anspach. In con¬ 
sequence of the recoin men datron of Biiddeus, he was ap¬ 
pointed to superintend the public school of Wclobeiui, in 

t Cyclopaedia. 
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which character he remained eleven years* From'Weln- 
helm he was remmed to a sitimtion equally hoeourahlcj 
and more lucrative, at Atispacb; whcqcci after some other 
changes of no great xiuportance m his situation, he finally 
returned to Goitingcn. Here he received the reward of his 
talents and industry in several advantageous appointments. 
I-Jc was made professor of humainty^, public librarian^ and 
luspcctor of public schools, in the district of Luneburg* 
He died at Gottingen, univcrsatly lamented and esieemeat 
in the year 17GK 

IT _ 

IIis works of greatest importance are various editions oT 
the classics, both Greek atid Latin; and, above all, a 
Thesaurus yf the Latin longue, Leipsic, 174-iJj 4 or 5S 
vols, f<ih which, whoever possesses, will probably not re* 
quire the aid of ariy other Ijitin lexicon. Tire editinns of 
the classics which received the correcting hand of Gesner^ 
and which are more popular, are the ** Horace” and the 
** Claudian.''* Tiie work whicli be himself valued the most, 
and which was not published till after his death, is the 
** Argonaatics of Or[ibeits,” wUh the tracts De lupidi- 
bus,” and the “ Hymns ” Many ingenious and learned 
men have nut tliought it beneath them to write in recom¬ 
mendation of Gesiier’s talents and virtues; hut our readers 
will receive more various aud particular information from 
a narrative on this subject written by Erticstus, ami ad¬ 
dressed to Ruhnkenius. An excellent portrait of Gesuer 
is prefixed to his Latin Thesaurus. 

His brother, JotjN who died in 17^7, Is author 

of the Thesaurus Numismatum,” Tigur, t73S, 2 vols, 
foL the best medallic work of general reference ever pub¬ 
lished, but very rare, and, when met with, seldom com¬ 
plete. * 

GESNER (SoLOMO^J), a Lutheran divine, was born at 
BolcalaUj in Silesia, Nov, S, 1559, After receiving the 
early part of hU education at hia native place, he was sent 
to Breslaw to pursue the studies preparatory to the pro¬ 
fession of a divine, and thence to Sirasburg, where having 
obtained an academic exhibition for five years, he employed 
that time in the study of philosophy, the mathematics, and 
the learned languages, particularly the Oriental. He now 
became private tutor to a noble Livonian, and in 1583 was 
admitted to the degree of master of arts. Jn 159S be wa^ 


^ Oiioitiiit+'^—Pipkeil^'s Altilali, Pref. 
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invited to be profeatarof divinity in t\ie university of Wit- 
tetnberg, and was at tbe same time admitted to the degree 
of doctor of divinity. He aUo occupied the important pasui 
of dean and rector of the university^ assessor iti the eccle-* 
siasticaL consistory, and first preacher in the church; but 
the duties of these, with hia close application, injured hia 
health, and be fell a sacrifice to a complication of disorders, 
Feb, 7, L60^* His works are a Latin translation of The 
Prophecy of Hosea“ Disquisitions on the Pajalter/* treat-^ 
ing of the dignity, the use, tbe argument, and the con¬ 
nection of the Psalms, and many other works of a theolo¬ 
gical and controversial nature, to tbe amount of forty, 
which are enumerated in our authorities, and of which hts 
commentaries and prelections on Isaiah, Joel^ Obadiah, &c. 
appear to he the most valuable, ' 

GESNER, or, as some spell tbe name, GESSNER 
{Solomon), a distinguished German poet, was born at Zu- 
rich in 1730, His youth afforded no remarkable symp¬ 
toms of his future fame, but his father was assured titat 
the boy had talenU, which would one day or other exah 
him above his school-fellows. As these, however, were 
not perceptible at that time, and the progress he made in 
schooL-learniug at Zurich was unpromising, he was sent to 
Berg, and put miider the care of a clergyman, where he 
appears to have made greater proGciency* lii about two 
years he returned to hia father, who was a bookseller at 
Zurich, and, probably encouraged by the men of genius 
who frequented his father's simp, our author now began to 
court the muses. HU success, however, not being such 
as to induce his father to devote him to a jjteriwy life, he 
preferred sending him to Berlin in 1749 to learn the trade 
of a bookucller. Young, poets are not easily confined by 
the shackles of commercial life, and young Gesuer soon 
eloped from his master, widle his father, irritated at tbit 
step, discontinued his remittances as tiue most effectual 
mode of recalling him to his duty. 

At this crisis, after he had secreted himself for some time 
in a hired rooro, he waited on Hem pel, the king's painter, 
whose friendship he bad already gained, and requested 
that gentleman to follow him to his chambers* Here the 
walls were covered with paintings which he bad just fi- 
nldicd, entirely from his own inrcation* The painter 

* NjcerthijTuL XL.—'Mcktuur AJ«fp in Vitis llirUECta. 
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complimeiued him, dthough wiih the proviso, that fartlrer 
labour and OKpcricnce would be necessary lo render him 
an accoitiptifibcc] artist Probably, by Hefnpei'ii means, his 
father waa pcr^iuadcd not only to pardon him, but to gram 
him leave to prolong bis stay at Berlin, where he formed 
an ac^iuaintanca \vitb artists and men of letters. Krause, 
Hempel, Ratnier, and Suiter, were his principal companiona, 
and llatnler, to whom be had communicated some of hia 
poetical attempts, gave him very uaeful advice on the na¬ 
ture of poetical composition, and the defects which be 
perceived in Gesner^s pieces. 

Brom Berlin be wem to Hamburgh, where, in tliecompany 
of Hugedorn and other eminent characters, he improved 
his taste and knowledge, arid returned to Zurich at a time 
when his couturvmen were prepared to relish the beauties 
«F his pen. The famous Klops^tock, and Wetland, who 
now visited Znrieh, paid particular attention to the rising 
genius of Cesner^ Hitt hrst publication, in iT54, was 
** Daphnts hh next ** Inkle and Yarico;*' and his fame 
was soon after completely established by his ** Pastorals. 
On the appearance of these he was hailed as another Theo'^ 
critus. Of all the moderns, says Dn Blair, Gesner has 
been the ino&t successful in his pastoral compositions. He 
has inirodnccd many T»ew ideas. His rural scenery is often 
striking, and his descriptions lively* He presents pastoral 
life to us with all t]>e embellishnieuts of which it is suscep^ 
tible, but without any excess of rermement, Wliat fornni 
the chief merit of this poet is, that he wrote to the heart, 
and has enriched the subjects of his idyls with incidenu 
that give rise to much tender aenttment. 

Notwithstanding thin reputation,his contemporaries were 
unwilling to place him in any other rank than that of a 
writer of light, easy composUions^ in which the higher at¬ 
tributes of poetry are not to be found. Gesner, to con¬ 
vince them of their mistake, produced his Death of 
in order to prove that be could soar to the sublime, 
which, however, we think he has not reached \ the subli¬ 
mity of this work appearing to us to be mere turgidity and 
aRectation^ more calculated to deprave taste than to gra¬ 
tify lb 

Tbe success of this work, however, was uncommon. 
Soon after its appearance it was translated into French, and 
»o much pleased the readers in that countiry that three 
editions were sold in less than a year- ft was at no long 
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Uanalated (by Mrs. Collier} into English, and aU 
most every other E urn pea II tongue. In tbb country it is 
still a very favourite work with the lower classes. His 
other puhlicaciona became now in higher request, and the 
most celebrated men in France, espeeialty Turgot and 
lliderot, lent their asijhtnnf'e towards rendering the trans¬ 
lation of the “ Death of Abel** more perfect. The duchess 
ofChcUeul, who was then at the head of taste in France, 
requested Gesner to settle at Paris; but he declined it, 
stating, by way of apolog}^ that he was retained in hii 
native place by the ten derest ties of nature. 

About his thirtieth year be became acquainted with 
Heidegger, a man of taste, who had a largo collectlou of 
paintings and engravings, and, what was more irUeresiing, 
a daughter, whose champs made a very lively impression 
on our author. After some difficulties were surmounted^ 
he married this lady, and from this time appears to have 
carried on the businesses of poet, engraver, painter, and 
book Belter* The latter department, however, was attended 
to chiedy by Mrs, Gesner, a$ well as the care of the house 
and the education of the cbiidren. With him, painting 
and engraving occupied the hours which were not devoted 
to poetry, and bis mode of life was marked by cheerfulness 
and liveliness of temper, and a emiduct truly amiable and 
exemplary. He was highly loved and respected, and unit¬ 
ing to taste and literature the talents requisite for active 
life, be was niiscd by the citizens of Zurich to the first 
offices itt tite repidilic, Iti I7ft5 ho wa& called to the great 
counciL and in 17<)7 to the -lesser* lu 176B he was ap¬ 
pointed bajUff of Eitibacii; and to other offices, alt which 
iiG tilled with the greatebt honour and fideilty. But in the 
height of his fame and usefulness, he was cut off by a stroke 
of the palsy, on the 3d of March IXtiS, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age, leaving a widow, three children, jyid a 
ijLster behind His fellow-citizens have since erected a 
atatue to his meruory, in hU favourite walk on the banks 
of the Limmot, where it meets the ^ild* 

In 1765 he puhhshed ten iandscapes, etched and en¬ 
graved by himself. Twelve other pieces of f^he same na¬ 
ture appeared in L769 ; and be aftcrw'ardjj executed orna¬ 
ments for many publications that issued from his press, 
among which were his own work«, a translation into Ger¬ 
man of the works of Swift, and various others. The repu¬ 
tation which he acquired by hts was scutcely in^ 
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ferior to that arbitig froni his pen. He was reckoned 
among the best artists of Germany; and Mr, P'lies^li, 
countryman, in his ” Historical Essay on fhe Painters, En¬ 
gravers, Architects^ and Sculptors, who have done honour 
to Swilserland,” gives a distinguished place to Cesner, 
though then alive. In 18Q2 his Works,translated from 
the German, were published here, in 3 vok. 8vo, with an 
account of his life and writings, to which this article is 
priiicipalty indebted, ’ 

GETHIK (Lady Grace), an English lady of uncommon 
partfi, was the daughter of sir George Norton, of Abbots- 
Leigh, in ijomersetsbirc, and bom iu 1676, She had all 
the advantages of a liberal education, and became the wife 
of sir Richard Gethin, of Gethin-grott, in Ireland. She 
was mistress of great accomplishtnents natural and ac¬ 
quired, but did not live long enough to display them to 
the world, for she died in her twenty-first year, Oct, l r, 
16^7, She was buried, not in Westminstcr-ahbey, as Bal¬ 
lard mistakes, but at HoUingbournc, in Kent. In West- 
minster-abbey, however, a beautiful monument wiih an 
inscription is erected over her; and for perpetuating her 
memory, provision was made for a sertnon to be preached 
in the abbey, yearly, on Ash-Wednesday for ever. She 
wkotc, and left behind her in loose papers, a work, which, 
soon after her death was methodized and published under 
the title of lieliquioe Geibiniaiia&j or, some remains of 
the most ingenious and excellent lady, Grace lady Gethiii, 
lately deceased; heiug a collection of choice discourse!^, 
pleasant apopbihcgms, and witty sentences. Written by 
her, for the moiSt part, by way of essay, and at spare hours, 
1700,*' 4tOj with her portrait before it. This work consists 
of discourses upon various subjects of religion, morals, 
manners, &c. and is now very scarce. Among Mr* Cun^ 
greve’s poems are some entomiastic “ Veriies to the me¬ 
mory of Grace lady Gethin," occasioned by reading her 
book : and Ur. Birch, in his anniversary sermon on her 
death, says to superior talents and endowments of 
mind, she joined meekness, candour, integrity, and piety. 
Her reading, observation, penetration, and judgment, were 
extraordinary for her years, and her conduct in every rela¬ 
tion of life correct and exemplary.* 


) Lir«* as QbaTp,—Portt*[tf il«t Htnines Mliintrct de b Suiijp.*' 
* ^aUnvU's Memoln.—^''(}ble*l CoDtlnuaijoa of Gnngvr, t«L 1, 
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GETHING (RiciiAKD), «i c^rWua pemnan, accord¬ 
ing to Wood, a native of Heretordaijire, hut settled in 
Fettcr*Iaiie, I^ndon, ^ early as 1616, about which time 
he published a copy-bouk of various handt;, in 26 plate'^, 
oblojtg quarto, well executed, considering the ilinc, hi 
1645 be published his Cliirogiaiihia/^ iuOi? plates, in 
which he principally aims at the improvement of the Italian 
hand. There is another edition of this book, dated 1664, 
perhaps after hU death, as it has this title, “ Getiung’s 
Redivirus,” with his picture in the front. In iGVi bis 

CaJligraphotechuia’* was publisliei from the r^dling* 
press^—it contains thirty-six folio plates, with hb picture, 
which haa a label round it, inscribing him aged thirty-two, 
whicli must be a mistake. It appears, indeed, to be a 
re-pubiicatioEi of his former works, for some of the plates 
arc dated ]6t5| 1616, and it is dedicated to sir Francis 
Bacon, who died in 1626^ ’ 

GEVARTIUS (JOHfi Gaspar), a learned critic, was the 
son of an eminent lawyer, and bum at Antwerp, Aiig. G, 
1593. IVIaiiy antbors have called him simply Jphn Caspar, 
and sometimes tic did this hhnself, whence he was at one 
time better known by the name of Caspar than of GevartiuSi 
His first application to letters was in the college of Jesuits 
at Antwerp, whence he removed to Louvain, and then to 
Douay. He went to Paris in 16] 7, and spent some years 
there hi the cozivcjoiatioLi of the learned. Returning to the 
Low Countries iu 1621, he took the degree of LL. D, 
lEj the univ ersity of Duuay', and afterwards went to Ant¬ 
werp, where be was made town-rlerk, a post he bold to 
the end of his life. He tn^rried in 1625, and died in 1666. 
He had alwnyiii a taste for classical learning, and devoted a 
great part of his time todilerary pursuits. In 1621 he 
published at Leyden, in 8vo, l.ectiounm Paplnianaruni 
i^ibri quioque in Statii Paploii Sylvas;^^ and, at Paris in 
1619, 4to, “ FJectorum Libri tres, in quihus plurima ve- 
teniiii Scfiptormn loco obscura et coiitroversa explicainur^ 
illtistrantur, ct emendaiuur.” These, though published 
when he wais young, have establislied bis reputation as a 
critic. He derived aUo some credit from his poetical at¬ 
tempts, particularly a Laiin poem, published at Paris, 
1618, on the death of Tliuanus. He kept a con^staut cor¬ 
respondence witli the learned of bis time, and some of liis 

1 Origin «dJ Frogmt of Lcttnn. 
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letters hare been printed in the ** Sylloge Epistolanim,*^ 
by BurmH.n. Our fientley mentioits Gaspar Gevartius as a 
man famoui in bis day; and tells us, that be undertook 
an edition of tbe poet Maitiliiis, but v/as prevented by 
death” from executing it. * 

GEWOLD (CiiHisTOPHEa), a learned historian and law¬ 
yer of tbe sixteenth century, was bom in Franconia, but 
the dates of his birth and death are unknown, and even 
bJjt works, although of great ^merit, hare been for many 
years lo scarce as to have escaped the knowledge of the 
foreign librarians and collectors* Maximilian, duke and 
afterwards elector of Bavaria, enrolled him in the number 
of his aullc counsellors, and made him at the same time 
keeper of the archives, a situation which enabled Gewold 
to bring to light many important historical documents, and 
to publish the following volumes; i. Genealogia sere^ 
nissimoruin Bojariie ducum, etquoruudam genuinic effigies 
a Wolfgango Kiliaiio ^ri eleganter incissa,” Antwerp, 
1605, fo). reprinted at Augsburgb, 16S0, and again in 
German, in 1623. 2* Cbronicon monasterii Keichera- 

pergensis in Bojoaria, ante annos CD congestum,*^ &c. 
Munich, 1611, 4to. This U uncommonly rare, but has 
been reprinted in Ludewig's “ Scriptures rerum Gertnani- 
carum.” 3. “Antithesis ad olariss. viri.Marquardi Fre- 
heri assertionem dc Falattno electoratu/* Munich, 16)2, 
4toi. There were other pamphlets between Freher and 
Gewold on the same subject. 4. “ Orattones Alberti Bun- 
gezi,” Ingolstadt, 1616, fivo. 5, “ Henrki monacht ia 
Kebdorf annales,” ibid. 16IS, 4to* 6, ‘^Delineatio No- 
rici veteris ejusque confinium,” ibid, 1619, 4to. 7, “ Wi-. 
gulst Hunds metropolis Sailsburgensis,” a reprint at Mu¬ 
nich, 1620, 3 volfi, fol. by Gewold, with a continuation 
and notes. S. “ Defensio Ludovici IV. imperatoris rati one 
clectionis contra Abr. B^ovium,” IngoUtadt, 16IS, 4to, 
9^ “ Commentarius de septemviratu Romani imperii,*’ 
ibid. 1621, 4to.* 

GHELER See GELENIOS, 

GHILINJ (Jerome), Italian writer, born at Monza, 
ill Milan, 1539, was educated by the Jesuits at Milan, in 
polite literature and philosophy. He went afterwards to 
Parqiat where he began to apply himself to tbe civil and 
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cATiOTi law; but was obliged to desist on ticcount of in' 
healths He returned borne, and upon tlie death of bia 
father marned ; but, losing his wife,' be became an eccle* 
siastic, and resumed tlte i^tuAy of the canon taw, of which 
he was made doctor* He died in J6T0, leaving several 
works; the most considerable of which, and for which he 
h at present chi^fiy known, U his ^‘Theatio d’Huommi 
LetteratL^^ The first part of this was printed at ^[ilan, 
1633, in 8vo, but it w±ts enlarged and reprinted in vols. 
4io, at Venice, 1647^ Bail Let says that this work is es¬ 
teemed for its exactness, and for the diltgcnce which the 
author has shewn in recording the principal acts and 
writings of tho?$e he treats of: hut this is not the opinioii 
of M» Monnoye, bis annotator, nor of the learned iit ge* 
iieraL It is nLore generally agreed, that excepting a few 
articles, where more than ordinary pains seem to hare 
been taken, Ghitini U a very injudicious author, deals iii 
general and insipid panegyric, and is very.careless in the 
matter of dates. This work, however, for want of a betterj 
has been made much use of, and is even quoted at this day 
by those who know its imperfections. ^ 

GHIRLANDAIO (DaMEwreo), a painter, of whom Va^ 
sari speaks as being of the first rank Iti his time, was properly 
called CoRAADl, and was burn in 144-y. He at hrst was 
employed by his father in his own profession of goldsmith, 
at Florence, who obtained the name nf Ghirlandaio, by 
having been the hrst to make little meiHllic garlands (Ghlr- 
landi) for children to wear. Domenico, after be had 
adopted painting as his profession, worked for the churches 
and convents in Florence, bath in fresco and in oil, like 
other artists introducing into his pictures the portraiu of 
bis friends, but with more character than had littiierto 
been done there; and he was the tirst who left off gilding 
in pictures, and attempted to imitate its effects by colours. 
He was called to Rome by Sixtus IV* to assist other mas^ 
ters employed in painting his chapel. His works there 
were afterwards spoiled to make room for those of M. An¬ 
gelo. He was highly honoured, and employed nobly; 
but his greatest glory is, having bad the great hero of the 
art, M. Angelo, for a pupiL He died in 1493. His bm- 
fbers, David aud Benedetto, fiuished many of bU works, 
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and cducAted hb son llidolfo to tlie art, wbo afterwards 
made great progress, atid obtahied esteem from Kaphael 
bimself, who invited him, -but not successfully, to work in 
the Vatican. In RidoUVs pictures, Mr b'useli says, ** there 
19 something analogous to the genius of itapiiacl; the com¬ 
position, the vivacay of the face, the choice of colours, 
fiometljiug ideal in the use of nature, betray similar maxiuiSj 
with inferior powers.’* He died in 1560, aged seventy- 
five. * 

GIANNONE, or in Latin JANNONIUS (Peter), was 
bom at Isrhiteha, a small town in Apulia, iu the month of 
May L6T6, and practised the law, but was much more 
distinguished as an historian. Iu 1723 he wrote a “ His^- 
tory of Naples,” in 4 vds. 4to. style is pure, but 

the freedom with wliioh he discussed sei'eral topics refating 
to the origin of die papal power gave so much offence to 
the conn of liomo, that he was obliged to exile himself 
from bis native country. He found an asylum witli tbe 
king ol Sardinia, who did not, however, dare to avow him¬ 
self his protector, but chose iMther to represent his situa¬ 
tion ns that of a prisoner, Giannoue died in Piedmont in 
April 174S. Extracts from bis history were afterward't 
printed io Holland, under the title of Anecdotes Eccle- 
siastiques.” His posthunioua works were given to the 
wothi in a 4to volume, 176S, containing, among other nus- 
celluncous matter, bis profession of fuith, and a justification 
of his history ; and a life ol in in, by Leonard Paiiijini* 
There is a correct, but not very elegant French translation 
by HesmonceauK, Hague, 4 voU. 4to, and an Kiiglish one, 
by capi. Ogilvie, in t72y—!7 jJ, in 2 vots. fob* 

GlARDINi (Fklix), an eminent musician, and in many 
respects the grealevi performer on the violin during the 
last century, was a native of Piedmont, and when a boy, 
WHS a chort.Rer in the Diiotno at jMilan, under Paladini, of 
w'huui he learned singin^g, the hurpsichord, and composi- 
tiun% hut having previously manifested a partiality, for the 
violin, bis futber recalled him to Turin, in order to receive 
iizstmctiona on that instrument of the famous Sonus, lie 
went to liomc early in bis life, and afterwards to Naples, 
where, having obtained a place among ripieiios in tbe 
opera orchestra, be used to fiourish and change passages 

■ M (itior L-.-P il It in^oo.—B tr*'dr Cy »■. 
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much more firequently than uught to have done. ** How¬ 
ever/’ says Giardini, of whom Dr* Burney had this acconntj 

I acquired great reputati^ among the ignorant foraiy 
impertinence; yet one nigW, during the opera, Jomelli, 
who had composed it, c^me into the orchestra, and seating 
hiiuself close by me, 1 determined to ^ive the maestro dt 
cappella a touch of my taste and execution; and in the 
symphony nf the next song, whjch was in a pntheCfc style, I 
gave loose lo my bngers and fancy ; for which I was re¬ 
warded by Lhe composer with a—violent slap lit the face ; 
virhich/* adds Giardini, was the best lesson 1 ever re¬ 
ceived from a great master in my life.” Jomelli, after this, 
was however very kind, in a different way, to this young and 
wonderful musician. 

Gtardhii came to England in the spring of 1750. His 
first public performance in London was at a benefit con¬ 
cert, on wliich occasion he played a solo and concerto, 
and tlion^h there was very little company, the applause 
was so loud, long, and furious, as nothing but that be¬ 
stowed on Garrick had ever equalled. Inconsequence, he 
soon was engaged and caressed at most of the private con¬ 
certs of the principal nobility, gentry, and foreign mi¬ 
nisters; at the Castle and King V arms concert in the city; 
and in 1754 he was placed at the head of tlie opera band ; 
in which be introduced a new discipline, and a new style 
of playing, much SLiperior in itself, and mure congenial 
with the poetry and music of Italy, titan the languid man¬ 
ner of his predecessor Festing. 

In 1756, on the failure and fiiglit of the ImpresartOf or 
undertaker of the opera, Vaneschi, JMingotti, and Giardtni 
joined their interests, and became managers, but found 
themselves involved at the end of the season in such diffi¬ 
culties, that they were glad to retire* Giardini, while in 
the opera management, besides arranging pasticcios, set 
several entire dramas ; but though he had so great a hand 
on his instrument, so much fancy in bis cadences and solos, 
yet he had not stifHcient force or variety to supply a whole 
evening’s entertainment at the Lyric theatre, although he 
continued to throw in a single air or rondeau into the 
operas of other masters, which was more applauded than 
alt the rest of the drama, in 1762, in spite of for¬ 
mer miscarriages, Giardini and Miugotti again resumed 
tile reins of opera government. But, after struggling two 
years, they again tL.Pigned it, and fixjin this period Giar- 
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dbi forced to content wiiU teaelimi' ladies of 

rank and fashion to sing^ and the produce of a great annual 
beneBt* He continued here unrjraUed as a ieadert a solo 
player^ and a composer for ijisViistrument, still augmenting 
the tpiportance of his instrument and our national partiality 
for ihe taste of iiis country^ till the admirable productions 
and great performers of Germany began to form a Teutonic 
interest and Germanic body here, which, before Giardini’s 
departure from Loudon, became very fonuidabie rivals to 
bijii and his Roman legion. 

At the end of 17.H4, he went to Italy, and after re¬ 
maining bn the continent till the summer of 1739, re* 
turned to this country, bringing with him a female pupil 
and her whole family* He thou attenipted aburletta opera 
at the little theatre in the Hay market, while the opera- 
house, wltich had been burned down, was rebuilding; but 
bis speculation faileiL During his absence the public Ji»d 
learned to do without him, and reconciled themselves to 
bis loss ^ his heaitlt, hand, and eyes w^ere impaired; he 
was dropsical, his legs were of an enormous size, and little of 
his former supenonty on his instrument remained, but bis 
hue tone. He composed quartets that pleased very much, 
but in which he never played any other part in public than 
the tenor* The style of music was changed; he printed^ 
many of hiaolil compoyltions which used to please ; but now 
could gain neither purchasers nor hearers, so that about 
J793, he went to Petersburg with his burletta troop ; which 
seems to have pleased as little there and at Moscow, as in 
London; and he is said to have died in this Last city in 
great wretchedness and poverty ! 

Of this performer, Dr. Burney says, Uiat if he ** has 
' been surpaiised by a few in taste, expression, and execu* 
lion, his tone and graceful manner of playing are still uii'' 
rivalled ; nor does any one of all the admirable and great 
performers on the violin, surpass all others so much at pre¬ 
sent, as Giardini did, when at his best, all the violinists 
in Europe*" Giardin^a private character appears to have 
been of the worst description; and although possessed of 
tjuch talents and intellects as art and nature scarcely ever 
allowed to the same individual, yet by extravagance, ca* 
price, and a total want of benevolence and rectitude of 
heart, be died a beggar, unfriended and unphied*'^ 


> Em'f by Dr* Durary, 
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GIB (Apam), a Scotch of coti&iderable talents 

and zesilf and oueof the fumidefi* of the Scceasiou church 
in Scotland^ {See Euskijce, Ebenezei^, and Ralph), and 
the leader ol' that dtrtsion of the seceders called iLte Anti- 
burghersj waa born in Pertbshirej in 1713, and was edu^ 
cated at the university of Edinburgh. Soon after IT30, 
violent disputes occurring in the general assen^biy of the 
church of Scotland, respecting the law of patronage, Mn 
Gih was among the keenest opponents of private church 
patronage, amt in 1733 was with three others dismissed 
from bis pastoral charge. Tlicse afterwards fanned con¬ 
gregations of their own, to one of which, at Edinburgh, 
Mr. Gib was ordained, in April 1741. This congregation 
gradually increased, and with others of the same kind, was 
in a dourishiug state, when in 1746 a schism took place 
among them respecting the swearing of the oaths of bur¬ 
gesses, and from this time the secession churcli was divided 
into two parties, called burghers and aniiburgher&| and 
Mr, Gib was considered as the ablest advocate for the lat¬ 
ter. In 1774 he published ” A display of the Secession 
testimony,” 2 vols, 8vo, and in 17b6 his “ Sacred Con¬ 
templations,'* at the end of which was an “ Essay on Li¬ 
berty and Necessity,** in answer to lord Karnes's Essay ou 
that subject. Mr, Gib died at Edinburgh, Jufie 18, 173S, 
and was buried in the Grey-friars church-yard, where an 
elegant monument has been erected lo his memory, at the 
expence of his codgregatton, ameng whom he had un- 
weariediy laboured for the long period of forty-seven 
years. ‘ 

GIBBON (Edwaho), an eminent English historian, was 
descended from an ancient family of that name in Kent. 
Ills grandfather, Edward Gibbon, a citizen of London, 
was appaiuteU one of the commissioners of customs under 
the Tory administration of the last four years of queen 
Anne, and was pritised by lf>rd Bolingbroke for his know¬ 
ledge of commerce and finance. He was elected one of 
the directors of the unfortunate South-sea company, in 
1716, at which time he bad acquired an independent for¬ 
tune of 60 , 000 /, the whole of which he lost when the com¬ 
pany failed in 1720 . The sum of 10 , 000 ^. however, was 
allowed for his maintenance, and on lliis foundailon he 
reared another fortune, not in tick inferior to the Ium, and 

' Slirkc'i Biof. ^LOlu'wi.— Zucyulupsbdii EnUmii^ja, srt- 
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tiecured a part of it in th€^Urcba&e of landed propert^v 
He died in December 17 h'36j at hU house at Putney, and 
by his last will enriched two daughters, at the expence of 
his son Edward, irho had married against his consent- 
This son was sein lo Canibridge, wht re at Emmanuel col- 
lege, he ** passed through a regular course of academical 
diaciplinc/' but left it without a degree, and afterwards 
travelled. On his return to England he was cbosen, in 
J'i54, iiicmher of parliament for the horoiigU of Peters del d, 
and tu 1741 for Southampton. In pariiament be joined 
the party which after a long contest, finally drove sir Ro¬ 
bert Walpole and his friends from their places. Our au¬ 
thor has not concealed that in the pursuit of an unpo¬ 
pular minister, be gratified a private revenge against the 
oppressor of his family iik the Smuh'^Bea persecution.^* 
Walpole, however, was not that oppressor^ for JVlr. Coxe 
has clearly proved that he irequendy endeavoured to stem 
tlie torrent of parliamentary vengeance, and to mcliiie the 
sentiments of the house to terms of moderation. 

Edward Gibbon, the more immediate subject of this 
article, was born at Putney April 27, O. IS. 1717. His 
mother wa$ Judith Porten, the daughter of a merchant of 
Eondoiu He was the eldest of five brothers and a sister, 
ail of whom died in their infancy. During hU early years, 
his constitulion was uncommonly feeble, but he wa» nursed 
With much tenderness by his maiden aunt, Mrs. Catherine 
Porten, and received such instruction during liiten^als of 
health, 9 ^ hi^) years admitted. At the age of seven he waw 
placed under the care of Mr. Jolin Kirkby, the author of 
** AntomatheH,** a pliilosophicali tiction. Ju liis ninth year, 
January 1746, lie was sent to a school at Kingston upon 
7''lianie^, kept by Dr. Woodeson and his assistants; but 
even here his studies were iVec^uenlly interrupted by sick¬ 
ness, nor does lie speak with rapture either of hU profi- 
cirucy, or of the school itself. In 1747, on hU mother’s 
death, he was rocalled home, where, during^a residence 
of two years, principally under the eye of bis affectionate 
aunt, he appears to have acquired that passion for reading 
which predofiiinated during the whole of hit life. 

Ill 1749 he was entered in Westinjiister-schoul, of wl^ich, 
within the space <jf two years, he reached the third form, 
but his ap[diratton was no frequently rendered useless by 
sickness and debilitv, tiiat it was fletemdi'.ed r. ntui 
to Bath. Here, and at Putney, he recovert^d h, ; , so 
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far as to be able to return To hU books, and as he ap¬ 
proached Kiiaixlcenlh ycav, bis disorder entirely left him* 
^rite frerjuent interruptions, liowever^ which he had met 
vvitik) and probably a dread of the condned air of the city 
of Westminster, had induced his father to place him at 
Fisher, in Surrey, io the house of the rev. Philip Fruncis^ 
tile translator of Horace, But bis hopes were ajjain frus¬ 
trated* Mr. Francis preferred the pleasures of London to 
the instruction of his pupils ; and our scholar, without far¬ 
ther preparation^ was hurried to Oxford, where, on April 
3f I75^2f before be had accomplished his hfVeenth year, he 
was matriculated aa a gentleman commoner of Magdalen- 
college, 

7'o Oxford, he informs us, he brought “ a stock of 
erudition that might have puzsled a doctor, and a degree 
of ignorance of which a schooUboy would have been 
ashamed/’ During the last three years, although sick¬ 
ness inferrupted a regular course of instrurnoii, his fond¬ 
ness for books increused, and he Was pCTiiiilted to in¬ 
dulge it by ranging over the shelves without plan or de¬ 
sign, His indisenminare‘ajtpctite fixed by degrees in the 
historical line, and be penned with greatest avidity such 
historical books es came in his way, gratifying a curiosity 
of wiiich he could not twe the source, and supplying 
wants which he could not express,. In tViis course of de¬ 
sultory reading he seems inconsciously to have been led to 
that particular branch in which he was afterwards to excel. 
But whatever coniiectloTi tliis had with hts more distant life, 
it was by no means favourable to his academical pursinits* 
He was exceedingly deficient in cla^^sical Icarnhig, and 
went to Oxford without either the tasje or preparation 
which could cnnblc him to reap the advantages of acade¬ 
mical education* This may probably account: for the 
harshness with vvhich he speaks of the English univcr.sities. 
He hilbrius us that he spent fourLecn months at Magdalen- 
college, which proved the most idle and unprofitable of 
his whole life; but why they were so idle and unprofitable, 
we cannot learn from his Memoirs* To tlie carelessneiis 
of his tutors, indeed, ho appears to have had some reason 
to object, 'hut he allows that he was disposed to g?tiety and 
to late hijiirs, and tbcrefure complains ivitli Jiitle justice, 
that he wag not taught what he allbctcd lo despise. The 
truth seems to be, when he sal down lo wrut: Ids Me¬ 
moirs, the memoirs of an eminent and ai oum^nislied 
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lar, he fbund a blank which t% aeliJorn found in the bia^ 
graphy of English ^^holara; the early displays of genius^ 
the laudable emulation^ and the wdUearned honours j he 
found that he owed no fame to his academical residence^ 
and therefore determined that no fame should be derivable 
from an university education* 

When he first left Magdalen-cotlege, he informs us that 
bis taste for books began to revive, and that unprovided 
w^ih .original learning, unformed in the habits of thinking, 
utiskilled jn tlie arts of composition^ be rj^solved to write a 
bock/* l"he title of this first essay was f* The Age of Sc- 
sostris/* the sheets of which he afterwards destroyed. On 
his return to college, want of advice, e^cperience, and oc* 
cupation, betrayed him into improprieties of conduct, late 
hours,' iU'Chbsea company^ and inconsiderate expenee. 
In his frame of mind, indeed, there appears to have been 
originally' a considerable proportion of juvenile arrogance 
and caprice. At the age of sixteen he tells ug that his 
reading became of the religions kind, and after bewildering 
himself in the errors of the church of Home, he was con¬ 
verted to its doctrines, if that can be called a conversion 
which was rather the adoption of certain opinions by a boy 
who had never studied those of hU own church. This 
change, in whatever light it may be considered, bo im¬ 
putes principally to the works of l^arsons the Jesuit, who 
ill bis opinion had urged alt the best arguments in favour 
of tlie Human catholic reiigion, Fortided with these, on 
the 8th of June 1753, he solemnly ab'iured what he calls 
the errors of heresy, before a catholic priest in London, 
and immediately announced the important event to his 
father in a very laboured epistle* HU father regretted the 
change, but divulged the secret, and thus rendered his 
return to Magdalen college impossible. At an advanced 
age, and when he bad learned to treat all religions witlt 
espial indifi'erence, our author speaks of this convecuon 
with a VAin respect, declaring him self not ashamed to 
]iave been entiingled by the sophistry which seduced the 
acute and manly understandings of Chillingworth and 
Bayle. The resemblance is more close, however, in the 
transition which, he adds, they made from superHtition to 
scepticism. 

His father was now advised to send him for B^me time to 
Lausanne, in Swits^erland, where he was placed, with a 
moderate allowance, under the care of Mr. Pavilliard, 
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Calvinist minister. Mr. Pavilliard was instructed to re¬ 
claim his pupil from the erms of popery ; but at he could 
not speak EngJish, imr Mr. Gibbon French, some time 
elapsed before much conversation of any kind became 
practicubYe. When their mutiiaJ industry had removed 
this obstacle, Mr. Pavtlliard hrat secured the attemton and 
attaclimeiit of his pupil by kindness, then directed hia 
studies into a regular, plan, and placed within his power 
inch means of infarmation as might remove the errors iuto 
which he had fallen. Thfs judieknis method soon^ proved 
successful; on Christmas day 1754,' after” a full convic¬ 
tion,” Mr. Gibbon received the sacrament in the church of 
Lausanne ; and here rt was, he informs us, that he sus¬ 
pended his religious inquiries, acquiescing with implicit 
belief in the tenets and mysteries which are adopted by the 
general consent of catholics and protestauts. 

Hit advantages in other respects were so important during ^ 
hit retidetice at Lausanne, that here, ibr tlie first time,' 
ha appeers to have commenced that regular process of in¬ 
struction which laid the foundation of all his future improve¬ 
ments. His thirst for general knowledge returned, and 
while ho was nut hindered from gratifying his curiosity in bit 
former desultory manner, certain hours were appropriated 
for regular studies. His reading hod now a fixed object^ 
and that attained, be felt the value of the acqUisiUon, and 
becfame more reconciled to regularity and system* He - 
opened new stores of learning and taste, by acquiring a 
knowledge of the Greek, t^in, and French languages. 
Of this proficiency, although his 'tutor ought not to be 
robbed of hia «hare of the merit, it is evident tlm Mr, Gib¬ 
bon’s unwearied mdustry and laudable avidity of know¬ 
ledge were at this time uncORiuion, and bespoke a mind 
capable of the highest attainments, and deserving of the 
highest honours within the compass of literature. To ma- . 
thematics only, he showed a reluctance; contenting him¬ 
self witli understanding the principles of that science. At 
tbia early Age it is probable be desisted merely from finding 
no pleAsuie in mathematical studies, and notiiing to 
tify curkishy ; but as in his fnore.metnre yeank was hii 
practice to noderralue the puratHis which he did not choose 
to follow, be took an opportunity to pass a reflection on 
the utility of msthetoadcs, with which .few will prnbilMy 
agree. He accuses thh* science of ” hardening the mind 
by the habit of rigid demonstmioii, so d^rnciire of the. 
You XV. ‘ G G 
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Bner feelings of moral evidence, which must determhie 
the actions and opinions of our lives/^ So easy is it to 
Jiod a plausible excuse for neglecting what we want the 
power or the inclination to follow. 

To his classical acquirements, while at Lausanne^ he 
added the study of G rod us, and PufFendorfT, Locke, and 
Montesquieu; and lie nientious Pascafs ** Provincial Leu 
ters/* La Bleterie's *' Life of Julian,and Gianiione^s 
civil ** History of Naples/' as having remotely contributed 
to forai tiie historian of the Roman empire. From Pascal, 
he tells U9 that he learned to manage the weapon of grave 
and temperate irony, even on subjects of ecclesiastical so- 
Icmnity, forgetting that irony in every shape is beneath 
the dignity of the liLtoiical style, and subjects the hiato* 
rian to the suspicion that his courage and his argument are 
exhausted. It is more to his credit that at this time he 
established a correspondence with several literary charac¬ 
ters, to whom lie looked for instruction and direction, with 
Crevler and Breitinger, Gesner and Allamand; and that 
by the acuteness of his remarks, and huzeal for knowledge, 
he proved himself not unworthy of their confidence. He 
had an opportunity also of seeing Voltaire, who received 
him as an English youth, but without any peculiar uo^ 
tice or dlsunetion. Voltaire diffused gaiety around him 
by erecting a temporary theatre, on which be performed 
his own favourite characters, and Mr. Gibbon became so 
enamoured of the French stage, ai to lose much of his ve¬ 
neration for Shakspeare. He was now familiar in some, 
and acquainted in many families, and his evenings were 
generally devoted to cards and uoiiversatioii, either in pri¬ 
vate parties, or more numerous assemblies. 

During this atiernatlon of study and pleasure, he be¬ 
came enamoured of a mademoiselle Susan Curchod, a young 
' lady whose persuual attractions were ern be dished by her 
virtues and talents. His addresses were favoured by her 
and by her parents, but his father, on being consulted, ex¬ 
pressed the utmost reluctance to this strange alliance," 
and Mr. Gibbon yielded to his pleasure. His wound, he 
tells ns, was insensibly healed by time, and the lady was 
not unhappy. She afterwards became the wife of the ce- 
lebrated M. Neckar. 

In 1758 he waa permitted to return to England, after an 
absence of nearly five years, liis father received hiui with 
tDore kindness than he expected, and rejoiced in the sue- 
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cess of hU plan of education. During his absence his 
father bad married his second wife, miss Dorothea Patton, 
whom his son was prepared to dislike, but found an amiable 
and deserving woman. At home he was left at liberty to 
consult his taste in the choice of piece, company, and 
amusenaents, and lits excursions were bounded oidy by the 
limits of the island and the measure of his income. He 
had now reached his twenty-first year j and some fuint ef¬ 
forts were made to procure him the employment of secre¬ 
tary to a foreign embassy. His step>^inother recommended 
the study of the law ; but the former sdieme did not fiuc- 
ceed, and the latter he declined. Of his 6rst two years in 
England, he passed about nine months hi Lundon, and the 
remainder in the cunntry. But Loudon had few charms, 
except the conmiun ones that can be purchased. His fa¬ 
ther had no fixed residence there, and no circles into 
which he might introduce his son. He acquired an ititl- 
inauy, however, lu the house of David Maliet, and by his 
means was introduced to lady Hervey's parties. Tfie want 
of society seems never to have given him much uneastoess, 
nor does it appear that at any period of his life he knew 
the misery of having hours which he could not hli up. At 
bis father’s house at Burtton, near Petersfiald, in Hamp¬ 
shire, he enjoyed much leisure and many opportunities of 
adding to bis stock of learning. Books liecame mure and 
more the source of all his wiiihes and pleasures, and al¬ 
though his father endeavoured to inspire him with a love 
and knowledge of faroiing, he could not succeed farther 
than occasionally to obtain his company in such excursions 
as are usual with country gentlemen. 

The leisure he could borrow from his more regular 
plan of study, was employed in perusing the works of the 
best English authors since the revolution, lu hopes that 
the purity of his own language, corrupted by the long use 
of a foreign idiom, might be restored. Of Swift and Ad¬ 
dison, who were recommended by Mallet, he seems to lix 
the true value, praising Swift for liis manly original vigour, 
and Addiaou for elegance and mildness. The perfect 
composition, the nervous language, and well-turned pe¬ 
riods of Robertson, inflamed him with the ambitious hope 
that he might one day tread in his fontstepa. But charmed 
aa he was at this time vritii Swift and AddUon, Robertson 
and Hume, and well as he knew bow to appreciate the ex¬ 
cellence of their respective styles, be lost sight of every 
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model ivbeh became a writer of history, and formed a 
style'i^ecu liar to himaelf. 

In 1761 Ills first pubtication made its appearance, under 
the title of Essai sur Tetude de la litterature,’* a small 
volume in ISmo. Part of this had been written at Lau¬ 
sanne, and the whole completed je London. He consulted 
Dr. Maty, a man of eictensive learning and judgment, who 
encouraged him to publish the work, but this he would 
have probably delayed for some time, had not hia father 
insisted upon it, Uiinking that some proof of literary talents 
might introduce him to public notice. The design of this 
essay wm to prove that all the faculties of the mind may 
be exercised and displayed by the study of ancient Htera-' 
ture, in opposition to D'Alembert and others of the French 
encyclopedists, who contended for that new philosophy 
that has since produced such miserable consequences. 
He introduces, however, a variety of topics not imme¬ 
diately connected with this, ami evinces that in the study 
of the belles lettrca, and in criticism, his range was far 
more extensive than could have been expected from his 
years. His style approaches to that of Voltaire, and is 
often sententious and tiippant, and the best excuse that 
can be offered for his writing in French, is, that his prin¬ 
cipal object relates to the literaLure of that country, with 
which he seems to court an alUiince, and with which it is 
certain he was more familiar than with that of England, 
*1 his essay accordingly was praised in the foreign journals, 
but attracted very little notice at home, and was soon for¬ 
gotten. Of its merits he speaks in his Memoirs, with a 
mixture of praise and blame, but the former predominates, 
and with justice. Had the Frcticb language been then as 
common in the literary w‘orld as it U now, so extraordinary 
a productiun from a young man would have raised very 
high expectations. 

About the time when this essay appeared, Mr. Gibbon was 
induced to embi-ace the military profession. He was ap- 
ptHnted captain of the south battalion of the Hampshire 
militia, and for two years and a half endured ** a wandet'* 
inglifeof military servitude/' It is seldom that the lue- 
moirs of a literary character are enlivened by an incident 
like this. Mr. Gibbon, as oaay be expected, .could not 
divest his mind of its old habits, and therefore endeavoured 
to unite the soldier and the scholar. He studied the art of 
war in the Memoires Militaires of Quintas Iciliui (M. Gui- 
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chardt), while from the discipline and eTolationa of a mo- 
dern battalion, be was acquiring a clearer notion of the 
phalanx and the legion, and wbat he seems to have valued 
at iu full worth, a more intimate knowledge of the world, 
and such an increase of acquaintance as made him better 
known than he could have been in a much longer time, 
had be regularly passed his summers at Bunion, and hit 
winters in Loudon. He snatched also some hours from his 
military duties for study, and upon the whole, although 
he does not look back with much pleasure on this pedod of 
his life, he permits the reader to smile at the advantages 
which the blstorian of the Romati empire derived hrom 
the captain of tike Hampshire grenadiers. At the peace in 
1763-3, Kis regiment was disbanded, and he resumed his 
studies, the regularity of which had been so much inter¬ 
rupted, thfit he speaks of now entering on a new plan. 
After hesitating, probably not long, between the mathe¬ 
matics and tike Greek language, he gave the preference to 
the latter, and pursued his reading with vigour. But 
wliatever he read or studied, he appears to have read and 
studied with a view to historical composition, and he as¬ 
pired to tiic character of a historian long before he could 
fix upon a subject. The time was favouruhle to Mr. Gib- 
bon^s ambition, tie was daily witnessing the triumphs of 
Hume and llobertson, and he probably thought tltat a 
subject only was wanting to form hia claim to equal ho- 
nou rs. 

During his service in the militia, be revolved isevei’al 
subjects for historical composition, and by the variety 
of them, it does not appear that he had any particular pur¬ 
pose to serve, or preconceived tSieory to which facts were 
to bend* Among the subjects he has enumerated, we find 
the expedition of Charles VIU, of France into Italy.—the 
crusade of Richard L—the barons' wars against John and 
Henry HI.—the history of Edward the Black Prince-—the 
lives, with comparisons of Henry V. ati<S the emperor 
Titus^the life of sir Philip Sidney, and that of the mar¬ 
quis of Montrose, These were rejected in their turns, but 
he dwelt with rather more foriducss on the life of sir Wal¬ 
ter Raleigh; and when that was discarded, meditated, 
either the history of the Liberty of the Swiss; or that of 
the republic of Florence under the house of Medtctji. 

His designs were, however, now interrupted by a visit 
to the continent, whit^h, according to cuitom, his father 
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thought necessary to complete the education of au English 
gentleman* Previous to his depurtute be obtained recom- 
mendatory letters from lady Hervey, Horace Walpole {the 
late lord Orford], Mallet, and the duke de Nivertiots, to 
various persons of distinction in France. In acknowledg¬ 
ing the d[ike*s services, he notes a circumstance which 
jn some degree unfolds his own character, and exhibits 
that superiority of pretensions from whilih he never de¬ 
parted. “ The duke received me civilly, but {perhaps 
through Maty^s faultJ treated me more as a man of leu 
ters than as a man of fashion.'* Congreve and Gray were 
weak enough to he offended on a similar account, but that 
Mr* Gibbon, whose sole ambition was to rise to literary 
fame, should have for a moment preferred the equivocal 
character of a man of fashion, is as unaccountable as it is 
wonderful that, at an advanced period of life, he should have 
recorded the incident 

In France, however, the fame of his essay had preceded 
him, and he was gratiBed by being considered as a man of 
letters, who wrote for his amnsement. Here he mixed 
in familiar society with D’Alembert, Diderot, count de 
Caylus, the abb6 de Bleterie, Bartbclemy, Raynal, Ar- 
naud, Helvetiiis, and others, who were confessedly at tbc 
bead of French literature. After passing fourteen weeks 
in Farts, he revisited (in the month of May 1763) his old 
friends at Lausanne, where he remained nearly a year. 
Among the occurrences here which be records with most 
pleasure, is his forming an acquaintance with Mr Holroyd, 
now lord Sheffield, wlio has since done so much honour to 
his memory, and whom he characterises as ** a friend vrhose 
activity in th#ardoiir of youth was always prompted by a 
benevolent heart, and directed by a strong understanding." 

In 1764 he set out for Italy, after having studied the 
geography and ancient history of the seat of the Roman 
empire, with such attention as might render his visit pro^ 
Stable* Although he disclaims that enthusiasm vvhich cakes 
fire at every novelty, the sight of Home appears to have 
conquered hts apathy, and at once fixed the source of his 
fame. It was at Home, on the 15th of October 1764, as 
he sat musing amidst the ruins of the capitol, while the 
bare-footed friars were singing vespers in the temple of 
Jupiter [now the church of the Zoccolants, or Franciscan 
friars) that the idea of writing the Decline and Fall of 
the city first started to his mind." But this appears to have 
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b«en merely the effect of local euiotiorij for his plan was 
then coniined to the decay of the aVy, In the month of 
June 1765, he arrived at his father^s house, and seems to 
have entered on a life which afforded no incident, or room 
for remark. The five years and a half which intervened 
between his travels and hts father*s death in 1770, he in¬ 
forms US, were the portion of his life which he passed with 
the least enjoyment, and remembered with the least satis¬ 
faction, By the re^i;^nation of his father, and the death 
of sir Thomas Worsley, he was promoted to the rank of 
major and lieutenant-colonel commandant of his regiment 
of militia, but was, each year that it was necessary to at¬ 
tend the monthly meeting and exercise, more disgusted 
with ** the tiui, the wine, the company^ and the tiresome 
repetition of annual attendance and daily exercise.” 

Another source of uneasiness arose from rejections on 
his situation. He belonged to no profession, and had 
adopted no plan by which he could, like bis numerous ac¬ 
quaintance, rise to some degree of consequence. He la¬ 
mented that he had not, at a proper age, embraced the 
lucrative pursuits of the law, or of trade, the chances of 
civil office, or of India adventure, or even ** the lat slum¬ 
bers of the chvircb.’’ Stitt, however, such a mind a$ his 
waj not formed to be inactive, and a greater portion of hU 
diiiisatisfaction appenrs to have arisen from an impatience to 
acquire fame, and from the extreme length of those pro- 
»4pects which the various designs he formed had presented. 
He yet contemplated the Decline and Fall of Home, but 
at an awful distance ; and in the mean time, as something 
more within his grasp, he resumed his study of the revolu¬ 
tions of Swit?>eHand, so far as to execute tl^first book of 
a history. This was read in the following winter (1767) to 
a literary society of foreigners in London, who did not 
flatter him by a very favourable opinion ; yet it was praised 
by Hume, who endeavoured only to dissuade him from the 
use of the French language^ The opinion, hovvever, of 
the foreign critics to whom lie had submitted this attempt, 
prevailed over that of Hitme, and he renounced the de^fign 
of continuing it. The manuscript is now in the possession 
of lord Sheffield. 

In 1767 he ioined with Mr, Deyrerdun, a Swiss gentle¬ 
man then in England, and a man of taste and critical 
knowledge, to whom ho was much attached, In publishing 
a litciary Journal, in imitation of Dr. Maiy^i Journal 
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Bril^nnique*^* They entiileJ it ** LiterAirei de 

U Grand Bretagne." Two volumes only of this work were 
published, and met with very little encourageinent. Mr. 
Gibbon acknowledges having reviewed lord LyUelton^s 
History in the first volume. The materiaU of a third vo** 
lume were almost completed, when be recommended bis 
coa^utor Deyverduti as travelling governor to sir Richard 
Worsley, an appointment which terminated the “ Memoires 
Literalres." Hr. Gibbon's next performance was an aU 
tack^ on Dr. Warburton, w'hich he condemns fur its se¬ 
verity and for its cowardice, while he brings the testimony 
of some enitnent scholars to prove that it was successful 
and decisive. Warburton’s hypothesis on the descent of 
j^neas to hell had long been applauded, and if not uni- 
versally adopted, had not been answered during a space of 
thirty years. It was the opinion of this learned writer, 
that the descent to bell is not a false, but a mimic scene 
which represents the initiation of j^neas, in the character 
of a law-giver, to the Eleusiniaii mysteries. Mr. Gibbon, 
on the contrary, in bia Critical Observations on the Sixth 
Book of the ^neid," 1770, endeavoured to prove, that 
the ancient law-givera did not invent the mysteries, and 
that .^neas never was invested with theofHceof law-giver; 
that there is not any argument, any circumstance, which 
can melt a fable into allegory, or remove the scene from 
the Lake Avernus to the temple of Ceres; that such a wild 
^ supposition is equally injurious to the poet and the man ; 
that if Virgil was not initiated be could not, if he were, 
he would not, reveal the secrets of the iiiitiatioii; and that 
the anathema of Horace {veiabo qui Cwris sacrum 
&c.) at once ^ests his own ignorance and the innocence 
of his friend.^AU this might have been argued in decent 
and respectful language, but Mr. Gibbon avows that hU 
hostility was against the pei^n as well as the hypo¬ 
thesis of ** the dictator and tyrant of the world of litera^^ 
ture,'' and with the acuteness of the critic, be therefore 
determined to join the acrimony of the polemic. In hjs 
more advanced years he affects to regret an unmanly 
attack upon one who was no longer able to defend himself, 
but he is unwilling to part with the reputation to which he 
thought bis pmnphlet entitled, or to conceal the praise 
wbjob professor Heyne heitowed on it. 

After the death of his father in 1770, an event which 
left him the sole disposer of his time and inclinations, he 
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^ down seriously to the compofuion of hU celebrated 
history, Tor some years he had revolved the subject in 
hU mind, and had read every thing with a view to this great 
undertaking, which hta election for the borough of Let- 
keard in iTTSdid not much interrupt. The first volume 
was published Feb. 17, t77fi, and received by the public 
with such avidity, that a second edition, in Juite, and a 
third soon after, were scarcely adequate to the demand. 
To use his own language, hb hook was on every table, 
and almost on every toilette: the historian was crowned 
by the taste or fashion of the day. From the ample praises 
of Dr, Robertson, and of Mr. Hume, he appears to have 
derived more substantial satisfaction, Hume anticipates 
the objections that would be made to the fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters, with bb usual arrogance and contempt 
of religion, When 1 beard of your undertaking (which 
was sottie time ago] I own 1 was a little curious to see how 
yon would extricate yourself frotn the subject of your two 
last chapters, 1 think you have observed a very prudent 
temperament; but it was impossible to treat the subject so 
as not to give grounds of suspicion against you, and you 
may expect that a clamour will arise. This, if any thing, 
will retard your success with the public; for in every other 
respect your work is calculated to be popular. But among 
many other marks uf decline, the prevalence of superstition 
in England prognosticates the fail of philosophy and decay 
of taste; and though nobody be more capable than you to 
revive them, you will probably find a struggle in your first 
advances,'^ 

Mr. Gibbon's reflections on this subject, inhU Memoirs, 
are not very intelligible, unless we conside^itn as employ¬ 
ing irony. He attects not to have believed that the naa- 
jority of English readers were so fondly attached even to' 
the name and shadow of Christianity; and not to have 
foreseen that the pious, the timid, and the prudent would 
feel, or aBect to feel, with such exquisite sensibility. If 
he had foreseen all this, ho condescends to inform us that 
** he might have softeneil the two invidious chapters." He 
seems to rejoice that if the voice of onr priests was cla¬ 
morous and bitter, their handa were disarmed from the 
power of persecutionand adhered to the resolution of 
trusting himself and his writings to the candour of the pub¬ 
lic, until Mr. Davis, of Oxford, presumed to attack, not 
the faith, but the fidelity of the historian/* He then pub-^ 
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llshed bis “ Vtndicaiiatij” wliicb, he says, ** expressive of 
less aager than coiitetnpl^ amused for a while the busy and 
idle nmtrupolts.^* Of hi!> other antagonists he speaks w^icb 
equal contempt^ ** A victory over such aniagoiiists was a 
sufficient humiliation,'^ It is not, however, quite certain 
that he obtained this victory ^ the silence of an author is 
nearly on a par with the flight of a warrior^ and it is evi* 
dent that the contempt which Mr. Gibbon has so lavishly 
po'Kcd on bis ant^goiiist!^, in his ** Memoirs,” has more of 
passionate resentment than of conscious superiority* Of 
his first resentment and his last feelings, he thus speaks: 
“ Let me frunkly own, that 1 w'as startled at the first 
charge of cc^clcsia.sncal ordnance; but, as soon as I found 
that this empty noise was mischievous onl) in tiie intention, 
my fear was converted itito indignation j and every feeling 
of indignation or curiosity has tong since subsided into 
pure and placid inditlerence.” 

it may not he unuselul to give in this jdace the titles at 
least, of the principal writings which his hold and disin¬ 
genuous attack on Christianity called forth, lliese were, 
1. ** Jit marks on the two last Chapters uf Mr* Gibbon's 
History* In a letter to a friend*” (See Art* fi*) 2. ** Ati Apo¬ 
logy for Chrisiianity, in a series of letters, addressed to 
iidward Gibbon, esq* By R. Watson, D* D, F* R. S, and 
regius prolVasor of divinity in the university of Cambridge” 
{now bishop of Llandtiff), 1776, l2ino* 3. “'i’he History 
of the ehtabiishment of Christianity, compiled from Jewish 
and Heathen auihurs only; translated from the French of 
professor Bullet, &,c. By William Salisbury, B* D* with 
notes by tJic translator, and some strictures on Mr. Gib¬ 
bon’s Accoiiiu of Ciiristianity, and its first teachers,” 177^, 
Svo* 4. A Heply to the reasonings of Mr* Gibbon in his 
History, &c, which seem to aficetthe truth of Chrisiiatiity, 
but have not been noticed in the answer wditch Dr, Watsuu 
bulb given to that book* By Smyth Loftus, A*M* vicar of 
Coolocli,” Dublin, I77S, 8vo* 5, " Letters on the pre¬ 
valence of Christianity, before its civil establishment* With 
observations on a late History of the Decline of the Romans 
Empire* By Kast Apthorpe, M* A* vicar of Croydon, 1778, 
8VO* 6* **■ An P'xaminatiou of the Fifteenib and Sixteentb 
Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s History* In which his view of 
the progress of tbe Christian religion is shown to he founded 
on the mlBrepresentatiou of the authors be cites; and nu- 
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merous instances of his inaccuracy and plagiarUm arc pro¬ 
duced* By Henry Edward Davb, B* A* of Baliol college, 
Oxford,” 1773, Svo* 7. “ A few Remarks on the History 
of the Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire, relative 
chiefly to the Two last Chapters, By a gentleman,” Svo. 
8, « Remarks on the Two last Chapters of Mr. Gibbon’s 
History. By James Chelsiim, D* D. student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and chaplain to the lord hlshop of Wor¬ 
cester : the second edition enlarged," 177 12mo. This 
is a second edition of the Anonymous Remarks meudoned 
in the first article, and contains additional remarks by Dr* 
K^tidolpb, Lady Margaret’s professor of divinity in the 
university of Oxford, 

Mr, Gibbon^s Vindication now appeared under the title 
of A Vindication of some passages in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Chapters of the History of the Decline and Fait 
of the Roman Em[>ire, By the author," i77P, Svo, This 
was immediately followed by 1. “ A short Appeal to the 
public. By the gentleman who is particularly addressed in 
the postscript of the Vindication," 1779-17S0, Svo. 2* A 
Reply to Mr, Gibhou*s Vindication j wherein the charges 
brought against him in the Examination arc confirmed, 
and further instances given of his misrepi’eseniation, inac¬ 
curacy, and plagiarism. By Henry Edward Davis, B* A* 
of Baliol college, Oxford," 1730, Bvo. 3. “ A Reply to 
Mr, Gibbon*s Vindication, &c. containing a review of the 
errors still retained in these chapters* By James Cbelsum, 
D. D. &c," 1733, a VO. 

The other most considerable works levelled at the His¬ 
tory, upon general principles, were, L “ Thoughts on the 
nature of the grand Apostacy, with reflections and obser¬ 
vations on the Fifteenth Chapter of Mr Gibbon’s History* 
By Henry Taylor, rector of Crawley, and vicar of Ports¬ 
mouth in Hampshire, author of Ben Mordecai’s Apology 
for embracing Chrisiianity," 1781-2, 8vo* 2. ** Gibbon’s 
Account of Christianity considered; together with some 
strictures on Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Reli¬ 
gion* By Joseph Milner, A, M, master of the grammar- 
school of Kingston-upon-Hull,” 1781, 8vo. 3* “ Letters 
to Edward Gibbon, esq* in defence of the authenticity of 
the 7th verse of the vth chapter of the First Epistle of St* 
John- By George Travis, A. M," 1784, 4to* 4. An 
Inquiry into the Secondary Causes which Mr* Gibbon has 
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Assigned for the rapid growth of Cbristianity* By !iir 
David Dairympie** (lord HaUes)^ 1786, 4tcj-* 

in atldiiion to these antagonists, it may be mentioned 
thatDr. Priestley endeavoured to provoke Air* Gibbon to a 
controversy! The letters which pas^d between them are 
republished in the Memoirs, and are i lucres ting because 
highly characteristic of both parties^ The literary world 
seldom seen polemic turbulence and sceptical arrogance 
jfi ably contrasted. Of all Mr. Gibbon's antagonists, he 
speaks with respect only of Dr, WatsoiK Davis, it is 
evident, gave him most uneasiness, because he was able 
to repel but a few of the many charges that writer broUj^iit 
against him. In sound, manly reasoning, clear, perspi¬ 
cuous, and well-founded, without an atom of controversial 
asperity, sir David Dairymple's Inquiry excels; and may 
perhaps be considered as completely proving, what it 
U of most importance to prove, that Mr* Gibbon's attack 
on Christianity was unnecessary as to its connection 
with his history, and is disingenuous as to the mode in 
which he conducted it* The controversy ivas upon the 
whole beneficial', the public was put upon its guard, and 
tltrough the thin veil of lofty contempt, it is very evident 
that Mr. Gibbon repented that be had made a false estimate 
of the public opinion on the aubject of religion. 

The prosecution of his history was for some time checked 
by an employment of a dilTereiit nature, but for which his 
talents were thought preferable to that of any writer con^ 
nected with adminUtration. At the request of the ministers 
of state, he was Induced to answer a manifesto which the 
French court had issued against Great BrI tain, preparatory 
to war. This Mr. Gibbon ably accomplished in a Me^ 
moire Justificaiif,** composed in French, which was de* 
livered as a state paper to the courts of Europe* For this 
fiervice he was appointed one of the lords cummissionera 
of trade and plantations, a place worth about TOO^. or 800/* 
a year, the duties of which were not very arduous. His 
acceptance of thisplace, he informs us, provoked someof the 
leaders of the opposition, with whom he had lived in habits 
of tntinikw:}-, and he was unjustly accused of deserting a 
party in which he had never enlisted. At the general dec- 

^ 111 his thiril Tolnmt Mr. Ohbhon Tnvit ** Let(i-rt lo Rdirurtl 

took ftn opportunitT Lo Jfny th^ an- whicli iffrfr answered liy 

Ihcnicciij of the renvt 1 Julin t* 7* Mr. praFnKir Pnmotii, and prod urn! a 
** For tln?r* mjm three,” *tc. In tup- comrovtwy of cnatidvrable wurmUi. 
port of tliie forse, Mr. Archdeacon 
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tion, hovi^ev€r, iti 17S0, he lost bU teat in parliament, the 
voters of LctkearU being disposed to favour an opposition^ 
candidate- 

In April 1731 be published the secondhand third volumes 
of his history, which escited at much attention, altliough 
less controversy, than his first volume- They were written 
with more caution, yet with equal elegance, and perhaps 
more proofs of jnst and profound thinking. His afibetion 
for hia work appears to have been too warm to permit him 
to estimate the reception with which these volumes were 
honoured- He speaks, in hia Memoirs, of what no person 
acquainted with the literary history of that very recent 
period can remember, of “ the coldness and even preju¬ 
dice of the town-*^ It is certain, and it is saying much, 
that they were received with a degree of eagerness and 
approbation proportioned to their merit: but two volumes 
are not so speedily sold as one, and the promise of a con^ 
tin nation, while it gratified the wishes of his admirers, 
necessarily suspended that final sentence upon which the 
fame of the work was ultimately to depend- ' 

Soon after the meeting of the new parliament, he was 
chosen, on a vacancy, to represent the borough of t*y- 
xniiigton in Hampshire, but the administration to which he 
had attached [litnself was now on its decline, and with its 
fall the board of trade was abotished, and he was stripped 
of a convenient salary, after having enjoyed it about three 
years.'^ Amidst the convulsions of patties which followed 
the dissolution of lord Norch^s admlnistmioii, he adhered 
to the coalition from a principle of gratitude, but he ob¬ 
tained in return only promises of dUunt advancement, while 
he found tliat an additional income was immediately ne¬ 
cessary to enable him to maintain the style of living to 
which he had been accustomed. And such at the same 
time was his indifference towards public business, and such 
his eagerness to pursue his studies, that no additional in* 
come would have been acceptable, if earned at the ex« 
pence of parliamentary attendance, or oOftcial duties. 

In this dilemma, Mr- Gibbon turned his thoughts once 
more to his beloved Lausanne- From his earliest know¬ 
ledge of that country, he had always cherished a secret 
wbh, that the school of his youth might become the re¬ 
treat of hts declining age, where a inaderate fortune would 
secure the blessincj of ease, leisure, and indepcndeuce- 
His old friend Mr. Deyverdun was now settled there, an 
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inducement olf no smaU attructioti; and to him be commu¬ 
nicated his designs. The arrangements of friends are soon 
adjusted^ and Mr Gibbmi, having disposed of ad his ef¬ 
fects, except hiji library, bid adieu Ui England, in Sep¬ 
tember 178and arrived at Lausanne nearly twenty years 
after his second departure. His reception was such as he 
expected and wished, and the comparative advantages of 
his situation arc thus stated, nearly in bis own words* His 
personal freodom bad been somewhat im[>aired by the 
house of commons aud by the board of trade, but he was 
now delivered from die cbaln of duty and dependence, 
from the hopes and fears of political adventure j his sober 
mind was no longer intoxicated by the fumes of party, 
and he rejoiced in Ids escape, as often as he read of the 
midnight debates which preceded tlie dissolulton of par- 
liameuL HU Lnglish oeconotny had been that of a solitary 
bachelor, who might alFord some occasional dinners. In 
Switsicrland he enjoyed, at every meal, at every hour, the 
free and pleasant conversation of the friend of bis youth ; 
and bis daily table was always provided for the reception 
of one or two extraordinary gutsts. In London he was 
lost ill the crowd ; but be ranked with the lirst families of 
Lausanne, and his style of prudent expence enabled him 
to main tain a fair balance of reciprocal civilities. Instead 
of a small house between a street and a stable-yard, lie 
occupied a. spacious and convenient mansion, connected 
on the north side with tiie city, and open, to the south, 
to a beautiful and boundless iioriaon* 

In this catalogue of advantages, we may perceive some¬ 
what of caprice and weakness, and it may certainly be 
conjectured that a man of his internal resources might 
have discuvered situations in England, both adapted to the 
purposes of oeconomy and retirement, and yielding inter¬ 
vals of suciety* But from his subsequent remarks, it ap¬ 
pears that ho was, either from pride or modesty, averse to 
the comiiany of his literary associates, and preferred, in 
his hours of relaxation, that company in which the con¬ 
versation leads, not to discussion, but to the exchange of 
mutual kindness and endearments. In tbiii perhaps he is 
not singular; and in disliking the polemical turn which 
literary conversation too frequently lakes, lie is not to be 
blamed. What was most commendable, however, and 
what constantly predominated in the mind of Gibbon, was 
increase of knowledge* Emm that aim no opulence of 
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station conld have diverted him, and ivhatever hi» friendi 
or the state might have done for him, his own scheme, the 
constant wish and pra^^er of his heart, was for a situation 
in which books might be procured* 

He remained at Lausanne about a year, before he re-* 
sumed hb history, which he concluded in J7S7. 7'his 
event Is recorded by him in language wtiicli it would be 
absurd to change, because it is persmially characteristic, 
ai^d of which no change could be an improveiueiit.—I 
have presumed to mark tlie moment of conception : 1 shall 
now commemorate the hour of luy final deliverance- It 
was on the day, or rather night, of the 27 ih of June, I 7S7, 
between tlie hours of eleven and twelve, tihit 1 wrote the 
last lines of the last ^ summer-house in my gar¬ 

den* After layitig <lt>wn my pen, 1 took several turns in 
a btretau^ or covered walk of acacias, which comiunnds a 
prospect of the country, the lake, and the monntaiiis. The 
air was temperate, the sky was serene, the stiver orb of 
the moon was reflected from the water;, and all nature 
was silent- 1 wilt not dissemble the hrst emotions of joy 
on the recovery of my freedom, aud, perhaps, the esta¬ 
blishment of my fame- But my pride was soon liuntbled, 
and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind, hy the 
idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion, and tliat whatsoever might be the 
future date of my History, the life of the historian tniglit 
be short and precarious. I will add two facts, which have 
seldom occurred in the composition of six, or at least of 
five quartos, t* My rough manuscript, witliout any inter¬ 
mediate copy, has been sent to press. 2. Not a sheet hai 
been seen by any human eyes, ehcepting those of the 
author and the printer; the faults and merits are exclu¬ 
sively my own*/* 

With the manuscript copy of these volumes he set out 
from Lausanne, and at the end of a fortnight arrived at the 
house of his friend lord Sheffield, with whom be resided 
during the whole of his stay in Erigland. Having dis¬ 
posed of the copyright to his liberal publisher, the late 
Mr- Cadeil, and the whole having been printed, the day 

* EidrACt frnrn Mp* Ciibbon't Com- t'Wit. Th^ VlUi Voltun^, Ih'^uij May 
mvin-plmcebchjk:—'The IVth volume or iStli, ntiA, Judt; llthf 

the fiairtory of tbe enil FaU of These voluinu-* wvtf leui to pre&i 

Mw Kr>rnan Empire* be^un 51arch lat, 15ih, (he whule im- 

eiultfd June nS4. IheVtliVo- |>rCh'«iou wai con^laiied April fblloir*- 
latnei b^ua July Jeude^ May liC 
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of publication^ he informs us, was delayed, that it mig^ht 
coincide with the fifty-first anniversary of his birth-day. 
May 8, 17H8, when the double festival was celebrated by 
a cheerful literary diuiier at Mr Cadell^s house* On this 
occasion acme elegant stanzas by Mr, Hay ley were read, 
at which, Mr. Gibbon adds, “ I seemed to blush*” 

The tale of these volumes was rapid, but the author 
had 4 more forinidable host of critics to encounter than 
when he first started, and his style underwent a morh rigid 
examinatioti^ He tells us himself that a religious clamour 
was revived, and the reproach of indecency loudly echoed 
by the censors of morals* TIkc latter, lie professes he 
could never understand* Why he should not understand 
what waa erjuaily obvious to his admirers and to his oppo¬ 
nents, and lias been censured with equal asperity by both, 
is a <[uestion which cannot be answered by supposing Mr, 
Gibbon defective in the common powers of discernment.. 
Persisting, however, in his surprize, he offera a vindica¬ 
tion of the indecent notes appended to these volumes, 
which probably never made one convert. He says that ail 
the licentious passages are left in the obscurity of a learned 
language; but he forgets that Greek and Latin are taught 
at every school; that sensuality may be effectually cen^ 
sured without being minuiely described ; and that it is not 
historicaDy just to exhibit individual vices as a general 
picture of the manners of an age of people* 

In the preface to his fourth volume, he announced hb 
approaching return to the neighbourhood of the lake of 
Lausanne, nor did his year's visit to England once induce 
him to alter hb resolution. He set out accordingly, a few 
weeks after the puhlicaiion of his history, aud soon re¬ 
gained his habitation, where, he informs us, after a full 
repast on Homer and Aristophanes, he involved himself in 
the philosophic mazes of the writings of Plato* Bui the 
happiness he expected in bis favourite retreat was consi¬ 
derably lessened by the death of his friend Deyverdun ; 
while the disorders of revolutionary France began to in¬ 
terrupt the general tranquillity that had long prevaileu in 
Switzerland, Troops of emigrants Rocked to Lausanne, 
and brought with them the spirit of political discussion, 
not guided by reason, but inRamed by passion and preju¬ 
dice. The language of disappointment on the one hand, 
and of presumption on the other, marked the rise of twO' 
parties, between whom the peaceful enjoyments of nearly 
three centuries were finally destroyed. 
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Mr- Gibbon arrived at Lausanne, July 30, 1753^. Of 
bis employment during his stay, we have lUtle accounts 
It appears by his correspondence that be amused himself 
by writing a part of those Memoirs of bis Llfe*^ wblcii 
lord ^heSdd bas since given to the public, and he pro¬ 
jected u series of biographical portraits of eminent 
lisluneu from the time of Henry VIIL but in this probably 
no great progress was made* His habits of industry, he 
tells us, became now much impaired, and he li&d reducetl 
his studies to bt?ihe loos^ amusement of his morning hours.. 
He remained here, huwever, as long as it was safe, and 
untd the mnirdcr of the king of France, and tlie war in 
wUlcii Great Britain was involved, rendered Switzerland 
no longer aii asylum either for the enthusiast of literature^ 
or the victim of tyranny. 

^ He left Lausanne in May 1793, and arrived in June at 
lord ShetHeld's house in Downing^street, and soon after 
settled, for the sumnier, with that noblemau at Sheffield 
])laee. In October he went to Bath, to pay a vitiit of af¬ 
fection to Mrs. Gibbon, the widow of his father, and to 
Althorp, the seat of lord Spenser, from which he returned 
to London, and for the tirst time avowed to bis friend lord 
Sheffield, by letter, the cause of the decay of his healthy 
which he had hitherto concealed from every human beings 
except a servant, although it was a complaint of about thirty- 
tliree years standing. This was originally a rupture, which 
had now produced a hydrocele, and required immediate 
chirurgicai aid* Tapping procured some relief for a tim^ 
but his constitution could no longer divert, or support the 
discharge. The last events of hts life are thus related by 
his biographer: 

After 1 left him, oo Tuesday afternoon (Jan, 14, 1794), 
be saw some company, lady Lucan and lady Spenser, anci 
thought htiuseif well enough at night to omit tbe opium 
draught, which he bad been used to take for some time. 
He slept very indifferently; before nine the next morning 
he rose, but could not eat his breakfast. However, he 
appeared tolerably well, yet complained at times of a pain 
in his stomach. At one o^clock lie received a visit of an 
hour from madame de l^iylva, and at three, his friend Mr. 
Cranford of Auchinames (whom he always mcationed with 
particular regard), called, and stayed with him till past 
'five o^clock. They talked, as usual, on various subjecis; 
and twenty.hours before his death, Mr, Gibbon happetieU 
VoL* XV, H u 
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to fall into a conversation, not unconttnctn with hitn^ on 
the probable duration of bU iifc. He said, that be thought 
bimself a good life for ten, twelve, or perhaps twenty 
years. About six, be ate the wing of a chkken, and drank 
three glasses of Madeira. After dinner be became very 
Dneasy and impatient'; complained a good deal, and ap« 
peared so weak, that bis ficivant was alarmed + Mr, Gib^ 
fann had sent to his friend and relation, Kobert Darcl], 
whose house was not iar distant, desiring to see him, and 
adding, that he had something particular to say. But, 
unfortunately, this desired interview never took place. 

During the evening he complained much of his sto¬ 
mach, and of u disposition to vomit, Soon after nine, he 
took his opium draught, and went to bed. About ten he 
complained of much pain, and desired that warm napkins 
might be applied to his stomach. He almost incessantly 
expressed a sense of pain till about four o'clock in the 
morning, when he said he found his stomach much easier. 
About seven, the servant asked, whether he should send 
for Mr, Farquliar? he answered, No; that he was as well 
as he had been the day before. About half past eight, he 
got out of bed, and said that he was ^ plus adroie' than he 
iiad been for three months past, and got into bed again, 
without assistance, better than usual. About nine, he 
said that he would rise. The servant, however, persuaded 
him to remain in bed till Mr.Farquhar, who was expected at 
eleven, should come. Till about that hour he spoke with 
great facility^ Mr, Karqufiar came at the time appointed, 
and he was then visibly dying. When the vakt dc chambre 
returned, after attending Mr, Farquhar out of the room, 
Mr.. Gibbon said Fmirquoi esi qxic vmts me quituz 9 This 
was about half past eleven* At twelve, he drank some 
Iirandy and water from a tea-pot, and desired his favomite 
servant to stay with him. These were the last words he 
pronounced articulately. To the last he preserved bis 
senses ; and when he could no longer speak, his servant 
having asked a question, he made a sign, to shew him that 
he understood him. He was quite tranquil, and did not 
stir; his eyes half-shut. About a quarter before one, be 
ceased to breathe.—The valet de chtiruhre observed, that 
Air, Gibbon did not, at any time, sliew the least sign of 
alarm, or apprehension of death ; and it does not appear 
that he ever thought himself in danger, unless his desire 
to speak to Mr. Darelt may be considered .in that lighL^* 
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Othor reports of Mr* Gibbon’s death were circulated at 
the time, but the above proceeds from an authority which 
Cauiiot be doubted* The religious public was eager to 
know the last send men ts "of Mr» Gibbon on the toiportant 
point which constituted his grand defect* but we fijid that 
there were no persons near him at his death to whom that 
was a matter of curiosity; and it appears that he did not 
think bis end approaching until he became incapable of 
collecting or expreaBing his thoughts. If he has, there-^ 
fore, added one more to the number of inhdels who have 
died in fuTl possession of their incredulity, let it be re¬ 
membered that, as he saw no danger, he had no room to 
display the magnanimity which has been ostentatiously 
ascribed to dying sceptics. 

Mr* Gibbon was a man of so much candour, or so inca¬ 
pable of disguise, that his real character may be justly 
appreciated from the Memoirs he left behind him. He 
discloses bis sentiments there without the reserve he has 
put on ill his more laboured compositions, and has detailed 
his mental failings witJi an ingenuous minuteness which is 
seldom met with. He candidly confesses to the vanity of 
an author, and the pride of a gentleman j and we may 
allow that it is the vanity of one of the most successful 
authors of modern times, and the pride of a gentleman of 
amiable maTiners and high accomplishments. At the same 
time, it cannot be denied that his anxiety of fame some¬ 
times obscured the lustre of his social qualittCs, parted him 
too widely from his brethren in literature, and led him to 
speak of his opponents with an arrogance which, although 
uniformly characteristic of the cause he supported, was 
yet unworthy of his general cast of character. HU con¬ 
versation is said to have been rich in various information, 
communicated in a calm and pleasant manner, yet his 
warmest admirers do not give him the praise of excelling 
in conversation. He fioldom brought tsia knowledge for- 
tvards, and was more ambitious in company to be thouglit 
a man of the world than a scholar. In parliament he never 
ventured to speak, and this probably lessened his value in 
the eyes of an ministration that required the frequent 
and ready support of eloquence* 

But although be has disclosed much of bis character id 
his Memoirs, there are some points left unexplained about 
which it would be important to be better informed* He 
appears to be anxious to exhibit the peculiwities of his 

H 4 2 
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temper^ and tbe petty habits of his life^ and he has given 
such ample details of the progress of hia studies^ from the 
first casual perusal of a book^ to the compUdon of his 
history, as no scholar can peruse without interest atid ad* 
miration. But be has sot told us much of the progress of 
opinions in his mind. His Conversion to popery is a boyish 
whim, which can never l>e contemptated in the grave light 
in which he has represented it. His returned to protest 
antism is related with more brevity and obscurity. What 
passed in Ids mind during his first years of maturity, we 
know not, but on the publication of his History, we find 
him an iniplacable enemy to Christianity, without the prC'^ 
tence of a quarrel, or any previous declaration of hostili¬ 
ties. It has been justly remarked by professor Person, that 
** he often makes, where he cannot readily find, an occasion 
to insult our religion, which be hates so cordially, that he 
might aeem to revenge some personal injury.” But by 
what train of reading, or interchange of sentiments, he 
acquired this inveteracy, he has not thought proper to In- 
form ns. Left to conjecture, it is not unreasonable for us 
to suppose, that his intimacy with the French writers on 
the side of infidelity, and particularly with Helvettus; and 
the correspondence he carried on with Hume, to whom he 
looked up with the reverence of a pupi^ induced him to 
think that the more he departed from the Christian belief, 
the nearer ho approached to the perfection of tlie plulaso* 
phi cal character. 

As a historian, the universal acknowledgment of the 
literary world has placed him in the very highest rank; and 
in that rank, had his taste been equal to his knowledge, if 
his vast powers of intellect could have descended to sim¬ 
plicity of narrative, he would have stood without a rival. 
But in all the varied charms of an interesting and pathetic 
detail, and perhaps in the more important article of b del icy, 
he is certainly inferior to Robertson as much as be excels 
that writer in extent of knowledge, and in the comprehen- 
Bive grasp of a penetrating mind. If he is likewise supe¬ 
rior to Hume in these respects, he Mis short of what he 
has himself so admirably characterised as ** the careless, 
inimiuble beauties” of that writer, Hume told him very 
caiididly and justly, that his study of the French writers led 
him into a style more poetical and figurative, and more 
highly coloured than our language seems to admit of in 
hii^toiicai contposUioD. We £nd, in hit correspondence^ 
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that during hU firsi residence abroad» he had almost en¬ 
tirely lost his native language, and alt hough he recovered 
it afterwards, during the twenty years he passed in ting- 
land, yet his reading was so much confined to French 
authors, that when he attempted English couipo&iuon, he 
every where discovered the turns of thought and express 
sicn by which his mind was iinbited* It has been asserted 
that his style has the appearance of labour, yet we know 
not how to reconcile much effort with his declaration, that 
the copy sent to tike press was the only one he ever wrote* 
H is labour might be bestowed in revolving the subject in 
his mind ; and as his memory was great, he might commU 
it to paper, without the necessity of addition or correction^ 
By wliatever means, be soon formed a style peculiar to 
himself, a mixture of dignity and levity, which, although 
difficult at first, probably became easy by practice, and 
even habitual, for his Memoirs are written In the exact 
manner of his History, and the most trivial events of his 
life are related in the same stately periods with which he 
embellishes the lives of heroes, and the fate of empires. 
His epistolary correspondence is in general more free from 
stiffness, amt occasionally assumes the gaiety and familiarity 
suited to this species of composition. 

In 1796, Mr. Gibbon’s friend, lord SbeSield, published, 
in two volumes quarto, his “ Miscellaneous Works,'* with 
those Memoirs” composed by himself, to which we have 
so often referred. This publication contains likewise, a 
large collection of letters written by, or to, Mr. Gibbon; 
ahiftracts of the books he read, wiUi reflections } extracts 
from the journal of his studies; a collectton of his remarks 
and detached pieces on diifcreiit subjects^ outlines of hia 
History of the World; a republication of hU “ Essai sur 
TKtndccritical observations on the design of the sixth 
book of tlic ililneld; a dissertation on the subject of 
i’Homme au Masque de Fcr; “ Memoir Justificalif pour 
servir de Repouse a TExpose da la Cour de France;” his 
vindication of hb History; antiquities of the house of 
Brunswick; and an address .to the public, on the subject 
of a complete edition of our ancient historians. 

Of these misceUiinies, his journal, abstracts, and remarks, 
are the most important and curious in a literary point of 
view. They contain much valuable criticism, and exhibit 
such a plan of industry as perhaps few men have ever 
pursued with c^^ual «jjidour. Hb labours approach lo what 
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vfe reaJ of the indefatigabk scholars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries i and tliey may instruct schotars of 
all ages, and especially those who rely on the powers of 
genius only, that no station of permanent eminence can 
be reached without labour, and that the indolence and 
waste of time in which the sons of ardour and imaginatioti 
indulge, ** will make knowledge useless^ wit ridiculous, 
and genius contemptible' 

GIBBON (John), an ancestor of the preceding, and a 
heraldic writer, was born November fi, 1629; He was 
aon of Robert Gibbon, a woollen-draper in London, arid 
a member of the Cloth-workers’ company, by a daughter 
of the Edgars of Suffolk. Having spent some time In Jer.' 
sey, he was sent to Jesus college, Cambridge, but after¬ 
wards became a soldier, and went to the Netherlands, to 
France, and in 1659 and 1660 was in Virginia. He pro¬ 
cured the appointment of blue-maoUe by the patronage of 
sir William Dugdale, then norroy. His patent was given 
only during pleasure, and he never received any other. At 
his death, in 17—, he was the oldest ofEcer j.t arms, but 
thought himself ill-treated in never having farther promo- 
tion* To assist in maintaining his family he kept a schook 
He was a learned, but imprudertt man, iujuring his best 
interests by an arrogant insolence to his superiors in the 
college, iillmg the margins of the books belonging to the 
' library with severe rejections upon their conduct, couched 
in quaint terms, and with silly calculations of his own na* 
tivity. He despised them for uot having had so classical 
an education as himself, and be supposed his destiny so 
fixed by the stars which presided at his birth, tliat good or 
ill behaviour LI Id never alter it. These were weaknesses 
which shaded his excellencies* His ** Introductio ad La- 
tinam Blazoniam, an essay towards a more correct Blazon 
in Latin tlian formerly hath been used,” was a work which 
did him the highest credit: it was printed in octavo, In 
1682. He wrote two small tracts also, in the French lan^ 
guage, entitled, Christian Valour encouraged,exhort¬ 
ing the king of France to join the Venetians in their design 
upon the Mores, and to attack the Turks, and leave Ger^ 
many alone. He likewise wrote ** Day Fatality;" “Unio 
Pissidentimn** Prince-protec ting F^vidences;" “ Ed¬ 
ward US Confessor redivivusJ* ** Satan's welcome/^ 1679| 


* Shf$cld *4 Llf« gf Gibbon, tdIs* 4to^ 
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sitd ** Flagolluin Mercurii Antiducales/^ He aUo diligeutly 
collecteci, out of various authors, a panicnUr account of 
the great and important services of heralds of former times, 
winch lie styled ** Heraldo Meinonale,'’ the heads of which 
came afterwards into the hands of Maitland, to be inserted 
in his History of London. * 

GIBBONS [Orlanj) 0), an eminent compow of church 
music in the reign of James L was born in J5d3, and at 
the ogc of twenty-one was appointed organist of the cha- 
peLroyat, In i€22 he honoured at Osefurd with a 
doctor’s degree, in consequence of the strong recomnien- 
datiuii of the learned Camden* Frevioiisly to this he had 
published Madrigals of five parts for voices and viols,’* 
London, J612 ; but the most valuable of his works, xvliicli 
are still iti constant use among the best productions of the 
kind, are his compositions for the church, consisting of 
aervicea and anthems* Of the latter, the mo^t celebrated 
is hb Kosanna.” He also composed the tunes to the 
hymns and songs of the church, translated by George Wi¬ 
thers, as appears by the dedication to king James L In 
1625, being commanded, cjp t^eWf to attend the solciiLnicy 
of the marriage of his royal master Charles 1, ivith the 
princess Henrietta of France, at Canterbury, for whiek 
occasion he had composed the n^nsic, he was seized with 
the small-pox, and dying on Whitsunday, in the same 
year, was buried in that catbedraL^His son, Dr* Chrlstu- 
pher Gibbuna, was also honoured with the notice of 
Charles 1. and was of his chapeL At llie restoration, be¬ 
sides being appointed principal organist of the chapel 
royal, private organist to his majesty, and organist of 
Wcstmiiiiter-abheyi he obtalimd liU dodloi’s degree in 
music at Oxford, in consequeuce of a letter written by his 
majesty Charles IL himself, in Ids behalf in His 

oumposicions, which were not numerous, seem never la 
Jiave enjoyed a great degree of favour; and though some 
of them arc j>Tescrvcd in the Museum collections, they 
have long osased to be performed in our cathedrals*—Or- 
laudo Gibbous had also two brothers, Ldward and Ellif^, 
the one organist of Bristol, and the other of Salisbury^ 
Kdward was a Cambridge bdcbeJor of music, and incorpo¬ 
rated at Oxford, 15L^2, Besides being organist of Bristol, 
be was pric^st-vicur, sub-chanter, iuid mazier of tliccUoinst- 

1 Koblc’s lliEt. of the of Arm?. — ^C^Lpt Mag* vols* LXll. tad liXXVL 
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ers in that cathedral* He was si^rn a gentleman of the 
chapol, March 21, 1004, and was the master of Matthew 
Lo<;k. In the “ Triumphs of Oriana,’’ there are two ma¬ 
drigals, the one in five, and the other in six parts, coni' 
posed by Ellis Gibbons* Of Edward Gibbons, it is said, 
that in the time of the rebellion he assisted king Charles It 
with the sum of one thousand pounds; for which instance 
of his loyalty, he was afterwards very severely treated by 
those in power, who deprived him of a considerable estate, 
and thrust him and three grand-children out of his house, 
though he was more than fourscore years of age* * 

GIBBONS (Gimnlino), an eminent carver in wood, and 
a statuary, supposed to be of Dutch parents, was born in 
Spur-alley in the Strand He lived afterwards in Beil-sa^ 
vage court, Ludgate-hill, where he carved a pot of dow¬ 
ers, which shook surprizingSy with the motion of the 
coaches that passed by* There is no instance, says lord 
Orford, of a man, before Gibbons, who gave to wood the 
loose and airy lightnesii of flowers, and chained togotlter 
the various productions of the elements with a free disor- 
d,er natural to each species* He lived afterwards at Dept¬ 
ford, where Mr- Evelyn, discovering his wonderful talent!^, 
recommended him to Charles II, who gave him a place in 
the board of works, and employed him in the chapel at 
Windsor. His carved work here is done in lime-tree, re¬ 
presenting a great variety of pelicans, doves, palms, and 
other alhisioijs to scripture history, with the star and gar¬ 
ter, and other ornameii>ts, fiiuj^ijed with great per lection, 
Ai Windsor too, he carved the beautiful pedestal in mar¬ 
ble, for the equestrian statue of the king in the principal 
court* The fAit, fish, implements of shipping, are all 
exquisile j the banie of ihe figure at Charing-cross, and the 
statue of Charles II, in the UoyaUexchangc, were also his, 
and probably the brazen statue of James 11. in the Privy- 
ganleu, for there was no other artist of that time capable 
of it. 

Gibbons made a magnificent tomb for Baptist Noel vis¬ 
count Camden, in the church of Extonj in Ruilamlshire j 
it cost lOQOf* is twenty-two feet high, and fourteen wide* 
There are two figures of him and bis lady, and bas-reliefs 
of their children* The same workman performed the 
wooden throne at Canterbury, which cost and was the 

' aad Bint- of —aad Uie UU<;r in 
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doimtion of archbishop Tenison* The foliage in the choir 
of St. Paul's 18 of his hand. At Burleigh is a noble pro^ 
fusion of bis carvings in picture frames, chimney-pieces^ 
and door-cases, atid the last supper in alto-relievo, finely 
executed. At Chatsworth, where a like taste collected 
ornaments, by the most living eminent masters, are many 
by Gibbons, particularly in the chapel; in the great anti- 
chamber are several dead fowl over the chimney} finely 
executed, and over a closet-door, a pen not distinguish¬ 
able from real feather. When Gibbons had finished his 
works in that palace, he presented the duke with a point 
cravat, a woodcock, and a medal with his own head, all 
preserved in a glass case in the gallery* In lord Orford’s 
coileciion is another point cravat by him, the art of which 
arrives even to deception, and Herodias with St. John^s 
head, alto-relievo, in ivory. In Thoresby’s collection was 
Elijah under the juniper-tree, supported by an angel, six 
inches long and four wide* At Houghton, two chimneys 
are adorned with his foliiiixc* At Mr. NortonV at South- 
ivicii, in Hampshire, was a whole gallery embroidered iti 
panncls by Im hand—but the mo&t sLiperb moEuiment of 
his skill is a large chamber at Petwortli, enriched from the 
ceiling, between the pictures, with festoons of dowers and 
dead game, &c* all in the highest perfection and preserva^^ 
tion* Appendant to one is an aiiti(].iic vase, with a bas- 
relief of tlie purest taste, and worthy the Grecian age of 
cameos. At the earl of HaUfax^s, at Stanstead, is a chim- 
ney-]iiece, adorned with flowers, and two beautiful vases. 
The I'otit in St. James^ church in white marble, was also 
the work of Gibbons. It is supported by the tree of life; 
the serpent is offering the fruit to otir first parents, who 
stand betieath ; on one side of the font is engraven the 
Baptist baptising our Saviour: on'another, St. Philip bap¬ 
tising the Euuucli; and on the third, Noah’s ark, with the 
dove bringing the olive-branch, the type of peace, to man- 
kituJ. Tiie chance!, above the altar, is enriched with some 
beautiful foliage in wood, by the same great artist. 

Gibbous died August 3, 1721, at his house in Bow- 
street^ Covent-gardeII, and in November of the following 
year, his colleciion, a very copisiderable one, of pictures, 
modeU, &c. was sold by aiiciion. Among other things 
were two chinmey-picces of his work, the one valued at 
UiOL and the other at his own bust in marble, by 

himself, but the wig and cravat u:xUavagant, and an original 
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of Simon the engraver, 1>y sir Peter Lely,- tvluch had been 
much damaged by the fall of Gibbons^ house,^ 

GIBBONS (Richard’), a learned English Jesuit, was 
born in Winchester in 1549^ and going abroad, became a 
man of considerable consequence in his order^ Besides 
filling some ecclesiastic posts, he was professor of philoso¬ 
phy and divinity in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Toulouse in 
France, and lastly at Doivay, whefre be lived durmg his 
latter years, and employed his Leisure time in publliihmg 
editions of various works from MSS. illustrated with notes. 
He died there June 1, 1 6Z2. IJis works are, 1. ^‘Nicolai 
HarpBfeldil Hist, Kccles, Aiigliie.” 2. Opera divi jElredi, 
ahbaiis HiavaUensls, Cbterciensis,^’ Doway, LG^l, Svo. 

3. “ Divi Amadiei, Episc. Lausannie, de Maria vrrgine 
matre, Homilisc ocLo/^ Audoniaropoli (St/Omer'e), isnno. 

4. ‘‘ Vita head Gosvini, 5. Summa casuum coti- 

scientiu: Eraucisci Toleti cardinalis,” with notes. 6. ** F. 
KibcrmComment, in duodecim prophetEis minorDoway, 
1612, &c, &c,* 


GIBBONS (Thomas), a pious dissenting divine, was 
born at Rcak, in the parish of SwalVham Prior, near New¬ 
market, May 1720. Hl-^ father, of both his names, 
was for some years pastor of a congregation at Olivey, iu 
BuckingliaiiisLiire, and afterwards of another at Roysion in 
Hertford shire. He received his early education in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, and in LT3S was placed under the care of Dr. 
Taylor, at Deptford. After going through a course of 
preparatory studies, he was ordained, according to the 
forms among the dissenters, in 1742, and appointed assist¬ 
ant preacher at the meeting in Silver-street. In this situ¬ 
ation, however, he did not coiuinue long, being in 1743, 
called to the pastoral charge of the independent congre¬ 
gation at Haberdashers' hall, which he sustained the whole 
of his life. 

He became an author very early, publishing iu E743 
“ Poems on several occasions," which were followed by 
Ollier productions in the same style. It was perhaps Dr. 
Gibbons's foible that he fancied himself a pool;, tuid in 
consequence was all his life composing hymns, elegies, 
Ske^ on occasional subjects, without any of the inspiration 
of genius. Ill 1754 he was elected one of the tutors of the 
dissenting academy at Mile-end; tlic sciences he taught 


* WalpoVi Anecdote I of P»intcrjj 
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were logic, metaphysics^ ethics, and rhetoric, and he 
said to have taught them with applause and success* In 
1759 he was chosen one of the Sunday evening lecturers at 
Monk well-street, which he probably held as long as that 
lecture continue^ to be preached. I'he t'ohowing year he 
received the degree of M. A, from the college of Neiv Jer¬ 
sey ill America; and jti l?G4, that of D. D* from one of 
the colleges in Aberdeen* Among his most useful publi¬ 
cations were, jits Rhetoric/^ published in 1T67, &vo, and 
his Female Worthies, or the Lives and Memoirs of emU 
nently pious women,’* 1777, SS voLs. 8vo* In 1780 ho 
published “ Memoirs of the rev, Isaac Walts, D. D” 3vo, 
and assisted Dr. Johuson with some ivtaterials for the life 
of Watts in the iinglish Poets.*' Dr. Johnson always spoke 
of Gibbons with respect. He died Feb. 22, 1785, of a 
stroke of apoplexy. Dr. Gibbons was a CaSvinist of the 
old stamp, and a man of great piety and primitive nLanners. 
After his death three volumes of his “ Sermons on evan- 

p 

gelkai and practical subjects,” were printed by subscrip¬ 
tion. He published aho, in his life-time, besides what 
have been mentioned, various sermons preaclied on funeral 
and other octasions; and some practical tracts. ^ 

GIBBS (James), an cmiueLit architect, was the son of 
Peter Gibbs of Footdeesmire, merchant in Aberdeen, and 
Isabel Farquhar, his second wife; he WtUi horn about the 
year 1G74, and was educated at the granamar-sciiool and 
the Marischal college of Aberdecti, where he took the de¬ 
gree of master of arts. Having, however, few friends, be 
resolved to seek his fortune abroad; and ubout \69i left 
Aberdeen, whither he never returned. As he had always 
discovered a strong inchnution to the matbeoiatics, he 
spent some years in the service of an architect and master- 
buUder in Holland* The earl of Mar happening to be in 
that country, about 1700, Mr, Gibbs was introduced to 
him. This noble lord was himseif a great architect; and 
finding his countryman Mr, Gibbs to be a man of genius, 
he not only favoured him with his countenance and advice, 
but generously assisted him with money and reco^imeoda- 
tory letters, in order, by travelling, to complete himself as 
an arcintect. 

Thus furnished, Mr Gibbs went from Holland to Italy, 
and there applied hiniffelf assiduously to thd study of archi- 

> Protefftant Dinetfcn* VoL^ [I,*—Fuiural Sennon for Qib* 

boa», nB3, Bto. 
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lecture, under the best masters. About 1710 he cme to 
England; where he found his noble patron in the ministry, 
and highly in favour with the queen. Lord Mar intro* 
duced him to his friends as a gentleman of great knowledge 
in his profession i and an act of parLiameiit having been 
passed about this time for building iifty new churches, Mr* 
Gibbs was employed hy tiie trustees named in tlie act, and 
gave a specinien of hi^i abilities, in planning and executing 
Martinis church in the helds, Mary's in the Strand, 
and several others. Being now entered on business, he 
soon became distlngulslied; and although his generous 
patron had the inbfortime to be exiled from bis native 
country, Mr* Gibbs’s merit supported him among persons 
of all denominatioTis, and he was employed by persons of 
the best taste and greatest eminence* 'The HadclLffe li* 
brary at Oxford, begun June IG, 1737, and finished in 
1747; the King’s college, Iloyal library, and Senate- 
house, at Cambridge; and the sumptuous artd elegant 
monument for John Holies, duke of Newcastle, done by 
order and at the expence of his grace’s only child, the 
countess of Oxford and Mortimer, are lasting evidences of 
his abilities as an arciiitcct. 8ome years before bis death, 
he sent to the magistrates of Aberdeen, as a testimony of 
his regard for tlie place of his nativity, a plan of St* NU 
chohs church, which was followed in the re-building of it, 
and which was probably among the last of his performances. 

As he was a bachelor, and had but few relations, and 
was unknown to these, lie bequeathed the bulk of his 
fortune, amounting to about 14 or 15,000/* sterling, |q 
those he esteemed his friends* Be made a grateful re* 
turn to the generosity of his noble patron the earl of Mar, 
by bequeathing to his sun the lord Erskine, estates 
i«)nch yielded 2BQ/* per annum, lOOO/* in money, and all 
his ptate. His religious principles were the same with 
those of Ills father, a nonjnror; but he was justly esteemed 
by good men of all persuasions, being courteous in bis be¬ 
haviour, modemie wath regard to Uiose who difibred from 
him, humane, and charkable* He died on the 5tb of 
August, 1754, and was buried in Mary bone church. 

In 172S he published a large folio of his designs, by 
which be realised 1500/* and sold the plates afterwards for 
400/, * 


* Life origlauUy publisbeil in tbe Scotch Hi|ii£inc.-*-W«lp«le^i 
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GIBERT (Balthasar), an ele^nt French scholar, was 
born January 17, 1662, at Aix in Provence* He took a 
bachelor*^ degree in divtuity, and was appointed professor 
of philosophy at Beauvais at the age of tiveiity>t'our, and 
professor of rhetoric four years after, at the Ma^ann^ 
college, in which the exercises began 16B8, and were 
opened by him with a public speech* He filled this chair 
witli much credit above fifty years, and formed a great 
number of excellent scholars, by whom he had the art of 
making biarisGlf beloved* He was several times rector of 
the university of Paris, and defended its rights with zeal 
and firmness* In iT3B he succeeded hia friend, the cele¬ 
brated Pourchot, as syndic of the university ; and it was 
in this character that he made a requisition iu the general 
assembly of the university in J739, by which he formed 
an opposition to the revocation of the appeal which the uni¬ 
versity had made from the bull Unigenitus to a future coun¬ 
cil ; which step occasioned his being banished to Auxerre. 
He died in the bishop of Auxerre^s house, October 28, 
1741* His principal work is entitled, “ Jugement des Sa- 
vans, sur les Auteurs qiii ont traite de la Ilh^torique/’ 
3 voJs* l2fno* He also left Traitt^ dc la veritable Elo-- 
quence,^' and Retlexions sur Ja Khetorique,^' in 4 books, 
vrhere he answers the objections of Lami ; ** La Rhe^ 
torique, ou les Eegles de TEloquonoe,’’ J2mo, the best 
work the French have upon that subject* ^ 

GIBERT {John Petkh), LL* D* and D. D* a learned 
canonist of the same family as the preceding, was born at 
Aix in 1660* He first taught theology at the seminary of 
Toulon, then at Aix, and settled in Paris 1703* He re¬ 
fused all the benefices which were oRered him, and spent 
his life In deciding cases .of conscience, and questions in 
the canon law* He died December 2, 1736, at Paris. 
His chief works are, ** Institutions Ecclesiastiques et Bene- 
ficiates*'^ The best edition is 1736, 2 voU. 4to* “ Usages 
de i'EglLse Gatlicane, coucernant les Censures et Tlrregu- 
larit^,*’ 1724, 4to* Dissertation sur Tautorit^ du second 
ordre, dans le synode diocesain,^’ 1722, 4to* ** Tradi¬ 
tion, ou Hist, de VEglise sur le JSacreinent de Mariage,” 
1725, 3 vols, 4tj0* *■* Consulialions Canrmifpies siir le& 

Sacremetits cn g<;u£ra), et cn pariicuTier,” 1725, 12 vols* 
12mo* Corpus Juris Cunoitici p«r reguJav natunilL or- 

dine dispositos, &r ” 1737, 5 vols. fol** 

+ 

* —Dkt. Hirt*—Kaicii Ortomiit, ® Nictioi»; vu\. XF^,*—v 
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GIBERTUS, or GIBERTT (Joein Mattiif.w)j an emi¬ 
nent patron of literature^ was born at Palermo, and in bi^ 
youth distinguished himself in the literary court of Leo 
Clement VII- appointed him bishop of Verona at an early 
age; but as he was long resident at Rome, or employed 
on tnissinns of the highest importance at the ecclesiastical 
state, Carafh, who was afterwards Paul IV- was deputed 
to manage the concerns of his bishopric- At length, in 
the pontificate of Paul HL Gibertus returned to hU dio¬ 
cese, wiierc his public and priv^^tc virtues rendered biiu an 
onmmeut to bis station. His palace was always open to 
meti of learning, whether Italians or strangers; and a con- 
:!^iderable part of his great revenues was munificently em¬ 
ployed in tlie encouragement of letters. Ho was a liberal 
patron of Greek literature, and had new Greek types cast 
at bis own expcn\;e- He also employed under his roof, 
a number of persons in transcribing MS8. and defrayed the 
charge of piibUshing several excellent editions of the works 
of the Greek fathers, particularly a beautiful edition of 
Chrysostum^s Homilies on the epistles of St. Paul. He died 
Dec. SO, l£43. His works, with his life, were published 
at Verona, 1733. He is deservedly celebrated in the 
“ Galateo*’ of Casa, and is the subject of tlie poem of 
Bembus, entitled “ Benaensand various other contem¬ 
porary pbets have paid him the tribute of praise whicli he 
so well merited ; nor h It small praise that he was the firm 
opponent of Peter Aretin, and used all iiLs efforts to strip 
the mask from that shameless impostor* ‘ 

GIBSON {Edmund), bishop of London, son of Edward 
Gibson, of Kuipe in Westmorland, was born at Bampton 
^in the same cuuuty, in 1661^; and, having laid the foun¬ 
dation of classical loarning at a school in that county, en¬ 
tered a scholar of C^ueeifs-college, Oxford, in 1686, The 
study of the Northern languages being then particularly 
cultivated lu thU university, Gibsoti applied hiERself vigo¬ 
rously to that branch of literature, in which be was assisted 
by Dr. Hickes. The quick proficiency that he made ap¬ 
peared in a new ediclod of ‘William Drummond's Polemo- 
Middiana,^' and James V. of Scotland's ** Cantilena Rusti- 
ca:” which he published at Oxford, 1691, iu 4to, with 
notes* His observations on those facetious tracts afford 
proofs both of wit and learning. But his inclination led 
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him to more solid studies; and, in a short time after, be 
translated into Latin the Chronicon Saxonicum,’' ami 
published it, together with the Saxon original, and hU 
own notes, at Oxford, 1693, in 4to. Thia work he under¬ 
took by the advice of Dr, Mill, the learned editor of the 
Greek Testament/’ in folio; and it is allowed by the 
learned to be the best remains extant of Saxon anti equity. 
The same year appeared a treatise, entitled, *+ Libroruta 
Manuscriptorum in duabus insignlbus Biblkithecis, altera 
Tenisotiiana London!, altera Dngdaltana Oxonii, Cata- 
logus/* Edidit E, G. Oxon, 1692, 4tt>, The former 
part of this catalogue, consisting of some share of sir 
James Ware's manuscript collection, was dedicated to 
Dr. Thomas Tenison, then bishop of Lincoln, as at that 
time placed in hLs library. He bad an early and strong 
inclination to search into the antiquities of iiU coun¬ 
try; and, having laid a necessary foundation in the know¬ 
ledge of its original languages, he applied himself to them 
for some years whb great diligence, wbicli produced bis 
edition of Camden's Britannia," and other works, no¬ 
ticed hereafter ; and be concluded, iu tins branch of Icarn- 


ing, with ** UetiqujEe 8pelmanniaiia;, or the Posthumous 
works of sir Henry Spclman, relating to ihe^ laws and an¬ 
tiquities of England/’ which, with a life of the author, he 
published at Oxford, I69S, folio. I’his be likewise dedi¬ 
cated to Dr. Tenison, then Ahp. of Canterbury; and pro¬ 
bably, abovit that time, he wus taken as domestic chaplain 


into the archbishop’s family ; wor was it long after, that we 
jBnd liiin both rector of Lambeth, and archclcacou of iSurrey. 

'J'enison dj ing Dec. 14, !715, Wake, bishop of Lincoln, 
succeeded him ;*and Gibson was appointed to the see of 


Liiifuln. After this advancement, he went on indefali- 


gably in defence of the government and discipline of 
the Church of England : and on the death of Robinson, in 
1720, was promoted to the bishopric of I.ondon* Gib- 
eon’s talents seem to have been perfectly suited to the par¬ 
ticular duties of this important station; upon the right 
management of which the peace and good order of the 
civil, as well as the ecclesiastical, state of the nation so 


much depend. He htid a particular turn fur business, 
which he happily transacted, by U3*ans of a most exact 
method that he used on all occaMons: and this he pursued^ 
with great advantage, not only iii the affairs of Uh own 
diocese in £uglaud| which he governed with the most 
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precise regularity, but in promoting the spiritual afFalri qf 
the church of England coIoiiIds, in the West-Indiea, The 
ministry, at this time, were so sensible of his great abili¬ 
ties in transacting business, that there was committed to 
him a sort of ecclesiastical ministry for several years ; and 
especially during the long illness of Abp. Wake, almost 
every thing that concerned the church was in a great mea¬ 
sure left to his care* 

The writer of his life, among many instances which be 
declares might be assigned of his making a proper use of 
that spiritual ministry he was honoured Hritb, specifier 
some few of a more eminent kind,. One was hia occasional 
recommendation of several worthy and learned persons to 
the favour of the secular ministry, for preferments suited 
to their merits. Another, that of procuring an ample en^ 
dowment from the crown, for llie regular performance of 
divine service in the royal-chapel, at WhitebaU, by a suc¬ 
cession of ministers, selected out of both universities, with 
proper salaries, who are continued until this day, under 
the name of Whitehall preachers, in number twenty-four, 
who officiate each a fortnight. A third, that he constantly 
guarded against the repented attempts to procure a repeal 
of the corporation and test acts* By bafBing the attacks 
made on those fences of the church, he thought he secured 
llie whole ecclesiastical institution; for, it was his fixed 
opinion, that it would be an unjustifiable pl^ce of pre¬ 
sumption to arm those hands with power, that might possi¬ 
bly employ it, as was done in tlie days of our fathers, 
against the ecclesiastical constitution itself. He was en¬ 
tirely persuaded, that there ougiit always to be a legal 
establishment of the church, to a conformity with which 
some peculiar advantages might be reasonably annexed : 
and at the same time, with great moderation and temper, 
he approved of a toleration of protestant dissenters; espe¬ 
cially as long as they keep within the just limits of con¬ 
science, and attempt nothing that is highly prejudicial to, 
or destructive of, the rights of the establishment in tlie 
church. But he was as hearty an enemy to persecution, 
itt matters of religion, as those tliat have most popularly 
declaimed against it. 

Lastly, one more service to the church and clergy, per¬ 
formed by the bUhop of London, was thought worthy of 
their grateful acknowledgements; namely, his distin¬ 
guished ceal (after he hgd animated hia brethren on the 
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bench to concur with him) in timely appHauig the clergy of 
the bold schemethat were formed by the Quakers^ in order 
to deprive the clergy of tlieir legal maintenance by tithes; 
and tn advising them to avert ao great a blow to religion, as 
wed a$ so much injustice to themselves^ by their early appli¬ 
cation to the iegUlature, to preserve them in the possesaioa 
of their known rights and properties. But, though th^ de¬ 
signs of their adversaries were happily defeated, yet it ought 
ever to be remembered, in honour of the memory of the bi^ 
shop of Loudon, that such umbrage was taken by sir Robert 
Walpole, on occasion of the advice ^iven by him and bis bre¬ 
thren to the clei^y in that critical juncture, as soon termi¬ 
nated in the visible ditninution of his interest and authority. 

The biographer of sir Robert Walpole allows that the 
inveteracy displayed against this eminent prelate for the 
conscientious discharge of his duty on this occasion, re¬ 
flects no credit on the memory of that statevnan. His 
esteem for Gibson had been so great, that when be was 
reproached with giving him the authority of a pope, be 
replied, ** And a very good pope he is.'' Even after theia 
disagreement, he never failed to pay an euloglum to the 
learning and integrity of his former friend. About this 
time, great pains were taken to fix upon tliis worthy pre-. 
late, the character of a haughty persecutor, and even of a, 
secret enemy to the civil establUbmenL To this end a 
passare in the introduction to his Codex,^' which sug¬ 
gested the groundlessness of the modem practice of send- 
ing prohibitions to the spiritual from the temporal courts, 
was severely handled, in a pamphlet written by the re« 
corder of Bristol, afterwards sir Michael Foster, aa dero^ 
gatory from the supreme power and super intendency of 
the court of king's bench; and other writers, with less 
reason and no moderation, attacked our prelate in pam¬ 
phlets and periodical journals. It is said also that he was 
obnoxious to the king, on a personal account, because he 
had censured, with a freedom becoming his character, the 
frequent recurrence of masquerades, of which h» majesty 
was very fond. Bishop Gibson bad preached against this 
diversion in the former reign: and he now procured an 
address to the king from several of the bishops, for the 
entire suppression of such pemictous amusementa. ]n all 
this his zeal cannot be too highly commended ; and to his 
honour be it recorded, that neither the enmity of states¬ 
men, nor the frowns of princes, could divert his atteiilion 
VoL, XV. 1 1 
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fro[p th^ duties of hb pastoral ofHce; some of vvluch con¬ 
sisted in writing and printinfr pastoral fetters to the clergy 
and kity, in opposition to iididelity and enthusiasm; in 
vmtaii on-charges, as well as occasional sermons, besides 
Jess pieces of a mixt nature, and some particular tracts 
against the prevailing immoralities of the age. 

He was very sensible of his decay for some time before 
his death, in which lie complained of a languor that hung 
about him. As, indeed, he had made free with bia consti¬ 
tution hy incredible Industry, in a long course of study 
^ and business of various kinds; he had well nigh exhausted 
his spirits, and worn out a constitution which was naturally 
so vigorous, that life might, otherwise, have probably been 
protracted. He died, however, on September 6, 1743, 
with true Christian fortitude, an apparent sense of his ap¬ 
proaching dissolution, and in perfect trafiquilUtj of mind, 
during the intervals of bis last fatal indisposition at Bath, 
after a very short continuance there* His lordship was 
nnarTied, and left several children of each sex, who were 
■11 handsomely provided for by him. In private life he 
possessed the social virtues in an eminent degree, and hts 
beneficence was very extensive* Of this one remarkable 
^instance is recorded by Whiston. Dr. Crow hatl left him 
2500/. which our prelate freely gave to Dr* Crow’s rela¬ 
tions, who were in Indigent circumstances. Aecurding 
this story does Wbiston more credit than hk foolish rav¬ 
ings against the bishop’s gross ignorance’’ of what he 
calls " primitive C bet Titian ity*” 

His works in the order of publication were: I. An,edU 
tion of Drammond’s “ Poiemo-mlddiatia, &c. 1691,” 4to, 
already mentioned. 2. The “ Chronicon Saxonicum,’*' 
1692, 4to. 3. ** Librorum Manuacrlptorum Catalogus,” 
printed the same year at Oxfonl, 4to. 4 . ** Julti Csesaris 
Portus Iccins ilJiwtratus,” a tract of W. Somner, with a 
dissertation of his own, I6!>4* 5 , An edition of “Quin¬ 

tilian de Arte Oratoria, with notes,” Ox*n* 1623, 4to* 6. 
A translation of Camden’s “Britannia” into EnglUfa, 1695, 
folio, and again with large additions in 1722, and 1772, two 
vols* folia 7. “ Vita Thomse Bodleii Equitls Aurati, & 
Historia Bibliothecfe Bodleianle,” prefixed to “ Catalog! 
Librorum Manuscriptnrum in Anglia & Hibernia in unuitt' 
collecti,’* Oxon. 1697,” folio* S. “ Reliquisc Spelmanni- 
an4:a, &c.” 1629, folio. 2. “ Codex Juris Ecclesiastiei 
AngUcani, Ac.” 1713, folio. 10. “ A Short State of soow 
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present Questions in Con vocation^'' 1700^ 4to, n, 
Letter to a Friend in the Country, coDceminig the Pro-* 
eeedings in Convocation, iu the years l70O and 1701,** 
1703, 4to. 12. The Right of the ArchbUtiop to con-^ 
tinue or prorogue the whole Convocation* A Summary of 
the Arguments Jn favour of the said rigbL** 13, ** Syno^ 
dus Anglicana, &c,^* 1702. 14* ** A Parallel between a 

Presbyterian Assembly, and the new Model of an English 
Provincial Synod,** 4to* 15. ^^HeBections upon a paper 
entitled * The Expedient proposed/** 4to* IG* The 
Schedule of Prorogation reviewed,*’ 4to* 17* “ The pre¬ 
tended Independence of the Lower House upon the Upper 
House a groundless notion/* 1703, 4to, 13, ^^Tbe Marks 
of a defenceless Cause, in the prooeedingt and writings of 
the Lower House of Convocation,** 4to, 13, An Ac¬ 
count of the Proceedings iu Convocation in a Cause of 
Contumacy, upon the Prolocutor*# going into the country 
without the leave of the arch bishop, commenced April IQ, 
1707**’ AH these upon the disputes in convocation, ex¬ 
cept the Synod us AngUcana,** v&c, are printed without 
his name, but generatty ascribed to him, 20* “ Visita¬ 
tions parochial and general, with a Sermon, and some other 
Tracts/’ 1717, Svo. 21, Five Pastoral Letters, Stc, 
Directions to the Clergy, and Visitation Charges, &c, 
8VO. To these may be added his lesser publications and 
tracts, viz. Family Devotion ; a Treatise against Intern* 
perance; Admonition against Swearing; Advice to per¬ 
sons who have been sick ; Trust in God; Sinfulness of 
neglecting the Lord’s Day; against Lukewarmness in 
Religion; several occasional Sermans. Remarks on part of 
a Bill brought into the house of lords by the earl of Not* 
tingbanij in 1721, entitled “A Bill for the more effectual 
Suppression of Blasphemy and Profaneness/' is-also as¬ 
cribed to the bishop ; as is also The Case of addressing 
the Earl of Nottingham, for his treatise on the Trinity/* 
published about the same time. Lastly, Collection of 
the principal Treatises against Popery, in the Pa^al Con¬ 
troversy, digested into proper heads and titles, wuh some 
Prefaces of his own,” Loud, 1738^ 3 voU* folio. * 

GIBSON (ErcHAftD), commonly called the Dwarf, waa 
a painter of some eminence in the time of sir Peter Lely, 
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to whose manner he deroted himself, and whose pictures 
he copied very ^thfully. He was originally serranit to 
lady at Mortbke, wbo^ observing that his geniua led him 
to painting, put him to He Cleyn, to be instructed In the 
Iudiments of that art. De Cleyn was master of the tapes^ 
try-work* at Mortlake, and famous for the cuts which he 
designed for^ some of Ogilby's works, and for Satidys^s 
translation of Ovid. Gibson's paintings in watef-cok>ars 
were weil esteemed; but the copies he made of Lely^s 
portraits gained him the greatest reputation. He was 
greatly hr favour with Charles L to whom he was page of 
the back-stairs; and he aUo drew Oliver Cromwell several 
timea. He had the honour to instruct in drawing queen 
Mary and queen Anne, when they were princesses,, and he 
went to Holland to wait on the former for diat purpose. 
He married one Mrs. Anne Shepherd, who was also a 
dwarf* Charles 1. was pleased^ out of curiosity or plea¬ 
santry, to honour their marriage with his presence, and to 
give away the bride. Waller wrote a poem ou this occa- 
aion, of the marriage of the dwarfs*^' Fenton, in hU 
notes on it, tells us, that he had seen this couple painted 
by sir Peter Lely; and that they appeared to have been 
of an equal stature, each of them measuring three feet ten 
inches. They had, however, nine children, hve of which 
attained to maturity, and were proportioned to the usual 
standard of mankind. To recompense the shorttiess of 
their stature, nature gave this little couple an equivalent 
in length of days; for Gihsoti died in Co vent-garden, iii 
his 75th year, in 18£iO; and his wife, surviving him almost 
20 years, died in 170£>, aged 59.^ —Gibson^s nephew, Wil-* 
LIAM, was instructed in the art of painting both by him 
and sir Peter Lely, and became aUo eminent. His exceU 
lence, like his uncle^s, lay in copying after sir Peter Lely ^ 
although be was a good limner, and drew portraits for per^ 
»ons of the first rank. His great industi^ was much to 
be commended, not only fur purchasing sir Peter Lcly^s 
collection after his death, but likewise for procuring 
from the continent a great variety of valuable works, 
which made bis collection of prints and draMungs equal 
to that of any person of bis time. He died of a lethargy 
in 1702, aged 58.—There was also one Eowakd Gibbon, 
William^s kinsman, who was instructed by him, and £rst 
painted portraits in oil; but afterwards, finding more en¬ 
couragement In crayons, and hi» genius lying that vvay^ h« 
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■applied himself to them/ He was in the way of becoming 
a master, but died when be was young.' 

GIBSON (Thomas), a native of Morpeth in Nortbum* 
berland, was famous in the sixteenth century, for the 
studies of physic, divinity, history, and botany, in which 
he made considetahle progress. Bale bears witness to his 
character as a physician, by saying, that he performed 
almost incredible cures* He was a friend to the reforma'^ 
tion, and wrote some pieces in defence of that cause, for 
which he was obliged to become a fugitive in the reign 
of t[ueen Mary; but, on the accession of Elizabeth, re¬ 
turned, and died in Lovidon in 1562, Among his works 
are, i, A breve Chronicle of the bishops of Rome's 
blessynge, a work supposed to be the same called by 
others “ The treason* of the prelates,” in English rliyrae, 
E.ond, 16010 , printed by John Daye, consisting of only 
eight leaves. 2, The sum -of the acts and decrees made 
by divers bishops of Home,” from tlie Latin, i2cno, no 
date* 3, A treatise behoovefulL as well to preserve ibe 
people from pestilence, as to help and recover them, &c/* 
1536, 4to. The following remain in manuscript, ** An 
herbal'' Treatise against unskilful chemists, &c/* * 

GIBSON (William), a remarkable instance of the 
strength of natural powers usefully directed^ and assidu¬ 
ously employed, was born in 1720 at Boulton, a few miles 
from Appleby in Westmoreland. By the death of bis 
father, he became an orphan, without friends, or educa- 
iioii even of the humblest kind, and hired himself to a far¬ 
mer in the neighbourhood, with whom he remained some 
years, and removed to superintend a farm at Kendal. 
Here, wlicn in his eighteenth year, being informed that 
his father had been possessed of some landed property, be 
spent his savings in making inquiry, and at lost found tbai 
it had been mortgaged beytflid its value. He therefore 
continued hla occupation, and soon after was enabled to 
rent and manage a little farm of his own, at a place called 
Hollins In Cartmell Fell, where he began to apply biraself 
to study, without perhaps knowing the meaning of the 
word. A short time previous to this, he had admired the 
operation of figures, but labotired under every disadvan^ 
tage for want of education. His first effort therefore was 

i Wa^pole^si 
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to leam to reid English ; and having accomplished that to 
ft certain degree, he purchased a treatise on arithmetic. 
This he carefuHy perused^ and although he could not 
write, soon went through common arithmetic, vulgar and 
decimal fractions, the ext^otion of the square and cube 
roots, &C, by his memory only, and became so expert, that 
he could tell, without setting down a figure, the product 
of any two numbers multiplied together, although the muT^ 
bplier and the multiplicand, each of them, coLisisted of 
nine places of figures; and he could answer, in the same 
manner, questions in divUion, in decimal fractions, or in 
the extraction of the square or cube roots, where such a 
multiplicity of figures is often required in the opmtiou. 
Finding himself, however, still labouring under difficul-^ 
ties, from not being able to write, he applied to that art 
with such success as to be able to form a legible hand, 
which he of course found un acquisition of great import^ 
ance* Still his knowledge went no farther than this. He 
did tint at this time know the meaning of the word vntthe^ 
WiUicjf nor had the least notion of any thing beyond the 
very little be bad learned* Something was now proposed 
to him about Euclid, but he took no notice of this, until 
told that it meant a book, containing the elements of geo* 
metry, when he immediately purchased it, and studying it 
with his usual diligence, found that he could extend bis 
knowledge beyond what he had before conceived possible. 
He therefore continued his geometrical studies, and as 
the domonstration of the different propositions in Kuclid 
depends entirely upon a recallection of some of those pre¬ 
ceding, bis memory was of the utmost service to him, and 
as it required principally the management of straight linei}, 
it becume a study exactly suited to his circumstancesw 
While attending the business of hk farm, and apparently 
only whUtUng a tune, he used to be deeply engaged in 
some geometrical proposition, and with a piece of chalk 
upon the lap of his breeches*knee, or any other conve* 
nient spot, he would dear up very difficult parts of the 
science in a most masterly manner. 

. H 15 mind being now a little accessible to impressions 
from the great works of nature, he paid particular atten¬ 
tion to the theory of the earth, the moon, and the ^est of 
the planets belonging to this system, of which the suu is 
the centre ; and, considering the distance and magnitude 
of the difi'ereut bodies belonging to it, and the distance of 
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tho fixed »Urs, he loon conceived each to he the centra of 
It different ayitetn* He well Gon^idered the Ians of gravity, 
and that of the centripetal and centrifugal forces, and the 
cause of the ebbing and flowing of the tides; also the pro-i- 
jection of the sphere, and trigonometry and a£t^onoln 5 ^ 
He never seemed better pleased than when he found his 
calculations agree with observatton ; and being well ac* 
quainted with the projection of the Mphere, he was fond of 
aescnbiiig all astroaoiuical questions geometrically, and of 
projecting the eclipses of the sun and moon that way. 

By this time be became possessed of a sxnail library, and 
next turning his thought to algebra, he took up Emerson's 
treatise on that subject, which, though the most dlfificutt, 
he went through with great success; and the management 
of Burd quantities, and the deariag equations of high 
powers, weie amnsements to him while at work in the 
fields, as he generally could perform them by hU memory; 
and if he met with any thing very intricate, he had 
course to a piece of chalk. The arithmetic of infinites, 
and the difierential method, he made himself master of, 
and discovered tliat algebra and geometry were the very 
soul of the mathematics. He therefore paid a particular 
attention to them, and used to apply the former to aimOBt 
every branch of the different sciences. The art of navU 
gatioii, the principles of mechanics, the doctrine of mo¬ 
tion of falling bodies, and the elements of optics became 
all objects of his study; and, as a preliminary to fiuxions, 
which had only been lately discovered by sir Isaac Newton, 
lie went through conic sections, &c. to make a trial of thia 
last and fitushing branch. Though he expressed some 
difficulty at his first*entrance, yet he did not rest until he 
made bluisclf master of both a fluxion and a Aowing 
quantity. . . 

As he had paid a similar attention to all the intermediate 
parts, he was now become so conversant in every branch 
of the mathematics, that no question was ever proposed 
to him which he did not answer. In particular he answered 
all the questions in the GentleinauV and Ivies'* Diaries^ 
the Palladium, and other annual pnbtications, for several 
years; but his 'answers were seldom inserted except by, 
or in, the name of some other persons, as ho had neither 
vanity nor ambition, and no wish but to satisfy himself that 
nothing passed him which he did not understand. He fre^r 
quentiy had questiuns scut from his pupils and oiher gni- 
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demen in London^ the universities and different parts of 
the country, as well as from the univetaity of Gottingen in 
Germany, which be never failed to answer; and from the 
minute inquiry he made into natural philosophy, there was 
scarcely a phenomenon in nature, that ever came to bis 
knowledge or observation, for which he could not in some 
degree reasonably account. 

He went by the name of ** Willy o* the Hoilms" many 
years after he left that place and removed to Tarngreeii, 
where he lived about fifteen years, and from thence into 
the neighbourhood of Cartmcll, where be was familiarly 
known by the name of Willy Gibson,*’ and continued hts 
occupation as before. For the last forty years of his life 
he kept-a school of about eight or ten gentlemen, who 
boarded and lodged at his farm-house; and having a happy 
art of e?cplainlyg his ideaii, he was very successful in teach¬ 
ing. He also took up the business of land-*surveymg, and 
having acquired some little knowledge of drawing, could 
finish his plans in a v^ery neat manner. He was often ap¬ 
pointed, by acts of parliament, a commissioner for die 
inclosing of carnmoiis, for w'hich he was well qualified in 
every respect. His practice was to study incessantly, 
during the greatest part of the night; and in the day-time, 
when in the fields, his pupils frequently went to him to 
have their dilHculties removed. He appears to have becti 
altogether a very extraordinary character, and in private 
life amply deserving the great respect in which he was 
field by all who knew him. His death, occasioned by a 
fall, took place Oct. 4, 179U He left a numerous family 
V his wife, to whom be had been happily united fur 
nearly fifty years,* 

GIFANIUS, or GTFFEN (Hubertijs, or Obebtus), a 
learned critic and civilian, was born at Bureii b) Guelder- 
lahd in 1534. He studied at Louvain and at! Paris, and 
was the first who erected the library of the German nation 
at Orleans. He took the degree of doctor of civil law 
there in 1567 ; and went thence to Italy in the retinue of 
tbo French a9ibas5ador. Afterwards he removed to Ger-» 
many, where he taught the civil law with high repute, first 
at Strashurg, where he was likewise professor of philoso^ 
phy; then in the university of Altdorf, and at laat at In- 
goidstadt. He forsook the protestant religion to embrace 
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the Homan catholic. Ke was htvited to the imperial courts 
and honoured with the ofHce of counsellor to the emperor 
Rodolph* .He died at Prague in 1609, if we believe some 
authors ~ but Thuanus, who is more to be depended 011 ^ 
places bis death in 1604-, He wrote notes and comments 
upon Aristotle^s ** Politics and Ethics,” and on Homer and 
Lucretius i and published also several pieces relating to 
civil law. 

As to bis literary character, it is not without some stains* 
He has been accused of a notorious breach of trust, with 
regard to the MSS, of Fruterius. Frutcrius had collected 
a quantity of critical observations j but died at Paris in 
1566, a very ycniug man, leaving them to Gifanius, tabe 
published, who suppressed them as far as he was able; 
for which he is severely treated by Janus Douza in his 
satires and elsewhere. The fact is also 'Iftentioned by 
Thuanns. He was also charged with plagiarism by Lam- 
bin. Gifanius had inserted in his edition of Lucretius all 
the best notes of Lambin, without acknowledging to whom 
he was obliged; and with some contempt of Lamhin, which 
Lambiii, in a third edition of that author, resented with 
such abusive epithets as we uro sorry to say are not unfre¬ 
quent in the literary world. He calls him “ aiidacetn, ar- 
TOgantem, impudentem, ingratum, petulantem, insidiosum, 
fallacem, inhdum, iiigrum,” * Oihuiius had also another 
quarrel with Scioppius, about a MS. of Symmachus ; which 
Beioppius, it is said, had taken away, and used without his 
knowledge. ’ 

OlFPOllD (Andrw), D. D. son of Emanuelf and 
grandson of Andrew CifTord, both dissenting ministers of 
tlie baptist persuasion, was born Aug, 17, 1700, and edu¬ 
cated at Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire, under the Hev. 
Mr. Jones, author of the ‘‘ History of the Canon of the 
Scripture,” whose seminary produced, among other emi¬ 
nent men, archbishop Seeker, bishop Butler, and Dr. 
Chandler. Mr. Gilford fiuUlied his studies under the cele¬ 
brated Dr. Ward, and being afterwards baptised, was 
joined to his father's church at Bristol, hut in 1723 re¬ 
moved to the baptist meeting in Dev on shire-square, Lon¬ 
don. In 1725 hfs 6rst ministerial duties appear to have 
been performed at NoUtngham, wlicre he was very popu- 
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Jar. In Feb. 1730 be wu invited to London and ordained. 
The following year he commenced an intimacy with sir 
Richard Ellys, bart. (see Ell vs] and beoatne his chaplain, 
taking the lead in family worship. Lady EUys cantinned 
him in the same office, with an annual present of forty 
guineas, until her second marriage in 1745. One of Mn 
Gifford’s sernigns preached in commemoration of the great 
wind in 1703, and published in 1734, was dedicated to sir 
Richard. In 1754 Mr. Gifford received the degree of D. D, 
from Marischal college, Aberdeen. His favourite study 
was that of antiquities, and although at no time a man of 
opulence, he made a very large collection of curious 
books, MSS. coins, &c. for wbicU he gave liberal prices. 
It is said that his collection of coins, which was a very 
valuable one^^ was purchased by George IL as an addition 
to bis owu dH>inet. His reputation as an antiquary, re* 
commended him to the situation of assistant librarian of the 
British Museum in 1757, in w'hich he was placed by the 
interest of the lord chancellor Hardwickc, and some other 
friends, but not, as Uls biographer says, by that of sir 
Richard EUys, who had been dead some years before this 
period. To a man of literary curiosity and taste, no situa^ 
tion can be more intercsling than that of librarian in the 
British Museum, and Mr. GiSbrd knew how to improve the 
opportunities which it affords. Having the talent to receive 
and communicate information with unaffected politeness, 
his acquaintance among the nobility and gentry soon be¬ 
came extensive. Some of them Itonoured him by a mu¬ 
tual exchange of friendly visits, and otliers of the first 
rank discovered their respect for him, either by ati occa¬ 
sional attendance on his ministry, or by an obliging cor¬ 
respondence and intimacy. Amongst these were the mar¬ 
quis of Lothiun, the earl of Halifax, lord Dartmouth, lady 
Buchan, lady lliiutiiigdoit, &c. 

As a minister, hU sentiments were of the Galvinistic 
kind, as put Forth by the elders of the baptist churches in 
and about London in J677 and His preaching was 

sincere, lively, and pathetic; and his facuhiea remaiued so 
long unimpaired, tliat it was generally said, he would 
die popular/' which proved true, aldiough this Is seldom 
the lot of the dlssehtiug clergy, their flocks too often de¬ 
serting them when their strength begins to fail, and their 
powers of popular attraction to relax. For the last twenty- 
flve years of his life, he preached a monthly lecture at the 
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meeting in Little $t* Helen\ in connection with ieveral 
ministers of the Independent pertuaston. The last time 
he edmlmstered the Lord*^ Supper wat on June 6j 17B4, 
when he was very weak and low* On the following efeii- 
ing, he preached a sermon to the Friendly Society*' which 
meet at Eagle*$treet^ when he took an adectionate leave 
of Ihenif and of all farther public duties. He died June 
Idth followings in the eighty ^-fourth year of his age^ ami 
was buried in BunhilL BlekU. He left 4O0f. to the above 
meeting in Eagle-street, and bis bookt^ pictures, and ma¬ 
nuscripts to the baptist academy at Bristol, where they are 
buried iti comparative obscutity* Or* Giifgrd publUhed 
nothing of his own, except the sermon above mentioned, 
but was frequently a contributor to literary undertakings* 
In 1763 he supcruitended through the press, and enlarged 
the edition of Folkes*s ** Tables of English*ailver and gold 
Coins/' printed at the expence of the Society of Antiqua^ 
ries, 2 vols. 4to. To this he added the Supplement, the 
Postscript, and six plates. * 

GIGGElUSjOrGiGGKO (Anthony), a learned Italian, 
who flourished in the early part of the seventeenth centuiy, 
was admitted to the degree of doctor by the Ambrosian 
college at Milan. He was author of a Latin translation of 
the ** Commentary of the three Itabbiits on the Proverbi 
of Scilomoii," Milan, 4to; but his better known work 

is hk '* Thesaurus Lingu® Arabicec, seu Lexicon Arabico- 
Latinnm," 1632, 4 voU. foh As a recompence for the 
learning and industry which it exhibited, pope Urban VIH. 
nominated the author to an honourable post in a college, at 
Rome; but he died in 1632, before he could enter upon 
its functions.* 

GILBERT (Sir Humphrey), a brave oBiger and navi¬ 
gator, was born in 1539, in Devonshire, of an ancient fa¬ 
mily, and though a second son, inheritetl a considerable 
fortune from his father* He was educated at Eton, and 
afterwards at Oxford, but is not mentioned by Wood, and 
probably did not remain long there. His destination was 
tlie law, for which purpose he was to have been leut to 
finish his ttttdics in the Temple; but being Introduced at 
court by his aunt, Mrs. Catherine Ashl^ey, then in the 

queen’s service, be was encouraged to embrace a military 
% 
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life. HaFing distuiguished him self in several expeditions^ 
partlcufarly in that to ^ewhaven, in 1565, he ivaa sent 
over to Ireland to as^^bt in suppressing a rebellion excited 
by James Fitzmorris; and for his signal services he was 
made commander in chief and governor of Munster^ and 
knighted by the lord^^deputy, sir Heniy Sidney, on Jan. 1, 
1570, and not by queen Elizabeth in 1577, as Prince as- 
serts. He returned soon after to England, where he mar¬ 
ried a rich heiress. In 1572 be sailed with a squadron of 
nine ships, to reinforce colonel Morgan, who at that time 
meditated the recovery of Flushing; and when he came 
home he published in i5T€, his “Discourse to prove a 
passage by the North-west to Cathaia, and the East Indies,^* 
Londi This treatise, which is a masterly performance, 
is preserved in Hakluyt^s Voyages. The style is superior 
to most writers of that age, and shows the author to have 
been a man of considerable reading. The celebrated 
Frobisher sailed the same year, probably in consequence 
of this publication. In 1578, sir Humphrey obtained from 
the queen a very ample patent, enipowering him to dis¬ 
cover and possess in Not^ America any lands then un¬ 
settled. He accordingly sailed to Newfoundland, but 
soon returned to England without success; yet, in 1583, 
be embarked a $econd time with five ships, the largest of 
which put back on occasion of a contagious distemper on 
board. Gilbert Landed at Newfoundland, Aug. 3, and two 
days after took possession of die harbour of St John’s, By 
virtue of his patent he granted leases to several people; 
but though none of them remained there at that time, they 
settled afterwards in consequence of these leases, so that 
sir Humphrey deserves to be remembered as the reed 
founder of our American possessions. His half-brother, 
sir Waiter Raleigh, was a joint adventurer on this expe¬ 
dition, and uponi^sir Humphrey’s death took out a patent 
of the same nature, and sailed to Virginia, On the 20tfa 
August in the above year (1533), sir Humphrey put to 
sea again, on board of a small sloop, for the purpose of 
exploring tlie coast. After this he steered homeward in 
the midst of a tempestuous sea, and on the 9th of Sep¬ 
tember, when his small bark was in the utmost danger of 
foundering, he was seen by the crew of the other ship 
sitting in the sten) of the vessel, with a hook in hU band, 
and was beard to cry out, “ Courage, my lads! we are aa 
near heaven at sea as al land." About midnight tbe bark wa* 
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KwaJlowed up by tbe ocean; tbe gallant knight and all his 
men perished with her. He wa^ a man of quick parts, a 
brave soldier, a good mathematician, and of a very enter- 
prizing genius* He was also remarkable for his eloquent 
and patriotic speeches both in the English and Irisli parlia¬ 
ments* At the close of the work above-mentioned, he 
sphaks of another treatise “ On Navigation/^ which be 
intended to publish, but wtilcb is piobablj lost* ^ 

GILBERT (Sir Jeffma^y), kot^ lord chief baron of the 
exchequer, and an eminent law writer, was born Oct* 10, 
1674« Of his family, education, or early life, it has beer^ 
found impossible to recover any informatioQ* Either in 
1714, or 1715, for even this circumstance is not clearly 
asceruiined, he was appointed one of the Judges of the 
court of king's bench in Ireland, and within a year was 
promoted to tbe dignity of chief baron of the exchequer in 
that kingdom, which office he held till the beginning of 
1723, when he was recalled. During his residence there, 
he was engaged m an arduous and delicate contest con¬ 
cerning tbe ultimate judicial tribunal to which the inha^ 
bitants were to resort, which was disputed between the 
English bouse of lords and the Irish house of lords; and 
be appears to have been taken into custody by the order of 
the latter, for having enforced an order of the Englisli 
house in the case of Annesley vrrrttr Sherlock, “ contrary 
to the dnat judgment and determination of that house." 
It appears by the style of this last order of the Irish house 
of lords, that be was a privy couns^or of diet kingdom; 
and it is noticed in bis epitaph, that a tender was made to 
him of the great seal, which he declining, returned to 
England. Here he was first called to the degree of an 
English Serjeant at law, preparatory, according to an¬ 
cient usage, to his taking hb seat as one of die barons of 
the exchequer, m which he succeeded sir James Montague 
in June 1722* Having remained in that station for three 
years, he was in Jan* 1734 appointed one of the commU- 
sioners of the great seat in the room of lord MacclesGeld, his 
colleagues being sir Joseph Jeky 11 and sir Robert HaymonJi* 
The great seal continued in commission till June 1, 1735, 
when sir Peter King was constituted lord keeper, and on tbe. 
same day sir Jeff ray Gilbert "became, on the appointment of 
■ir Robert Eyre to the .chief-justiceship of the common- 
pleas, lord chief Uamn, which office he filled untU his 
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(leathf Oct. 14, ITS6, at an age which may be called early, 
if compared with the muUitude and extent of bis wridngij, 
which were all left by him in roanuscEipt. 

In the only character extant of him, it is said that “ he 
iilled up every station of life with the greatest integrity 
and most untainted honour; and discharged the duties of 
bis profession to the general satisfacUotj of all that had Aly 
opportunity of observing his conduct* Nor did his speedy 
mivancement from one ]) 0 !%t to another procure him tlie 
envy even of the gentlemen of the long robe, who con^ 
standy paid him the regard that is due to the greatest 
merit when be was alive, and by whom the loss of him is 
now as generally regrettedf Thu skill and experience he 
had in the laws of his country, and the uitcoinmon pene<* 
tration he discovered in the decision of such causes of 
equity as came before him, were not more known in WesN 
ininster<-balb than bis unwearied pursuit of mathematical 
studies (when his afhilrs would peimit), as well as his fine 
taste of the more polite parts of teaming, were to men of 
the most exalted genius in either,^’ He was interred in a 
vault built for the purpose in the abbey church at Bath, 
in which city he died. A monument was afterwards erected 
to his memory in the Temple church, London* His irorka 
are, L “ Law of Devises, last Wills, and He vocations,** 
Lond. 1730, 8 to, reprinted 1756 and 1773. 2. ” The 

Law of Uses and Trusts,’* 1734, 8vo, reprinted 174t. 
3i “ The Law and Practice of Eject men ts/* 1734, Svo, 
reprinted 1741 and f7€l, by Charles Runnlngton, esq. 
4* Reports of Cases in Equity and Exchequer,'* 173^ 
reprinted t?42, fob 5. ** Law and Practice of Distresses 
and Replevins,*' no dale, reprinted 1780, and 1794, by 
William Hunt, esq. 6. “ History and Practice of Civil 
Actions in the Coin mbit-pleas,** 1737, 1761, and 1779. 
7. Trealise of the Court of Exchequer,** partly printed 
in 1738, 3 VO, but completely tn 1753. 8. ** Treatise of 

Tenures,’* third edition, 1757, 8vo. 9* ** Treatise of 
Rents/* 8vo. 10. ** History and Practice of the high 
court of Chancery,** 1758, Svo. An erroneous Irish em-* 
tion had preceded this, 11, “ Cases in Law and Equity,’* 
1760, 8vo, 12. The Law of Executions,** dtc. J763, fiva, 
13. “ Theory or Law of Evidence,** 1761, 8vo, reprinted 
a fourth time in 1777, again in 1791, 1792, luid 1796, 4 
voLs. 8vo, by Capel Lofft, esq. with aome accuuiit of the 
life of the author, from which the present arucle L 
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Gilbert's ** AbriJgmeitt of Lockers Essay ott tlie Human 
Understanding/' and his argument in a case of boniicide. 
Tlie first voiutne again reprinted in 1801 , by J* Sedg¬ 
wick, esq. Besides these there are in Mr. Hargrave's col¬ 
lection two manuscripts of lord chief baron Gilbert, the 
one a History of the Feud/* the other “ A Treatise of 
R^ainders.'* ’ 

GILBERT (William), a nonconformist divine of very 
considerable abiliticsp was the son of Wittiant Gdbert of 
Friss, in Shropshire, and svas born in I6i3. In 1629 he 
was admitted a student of EdmuntLh&li, Oxford, where he 
took Ills bachelor's degree, and after a short residence in 
Ireland, returned and took that of master in 1633« By 
th6 fa\'our of Philip lord Wharton, he became minister of 
Upper Winchington, in Buckinghamshire; and in 1647, 
having taken the covenant, and become a favourite with the 
usurping powers, he was appointed vicar of St. Lawrence's,' 
Reading, and next year was created B. D. at the parlia¬ 
mentary visitation of the university of Oxford, About the 
same time he obtained the rich rectory of Edgemond, in 
his native county, where he was commonly called the bi^ 
shop of Shropshire. In 1654 he was appointed an assistant 
to the commissioners of Shropshire, Middlesex, and the 
city of Westtninster, for the ejection of such as were styled 
** scandalous, ignorant, and itisulHcient minsters and 
scboolmasters /' and according to Wood, ivas not sparing 
of the power which this sweeping commission gave him: 
After the restoration, he was ejected for nonconformity, 
and, retiring to Oxford, lived there very obscurely, with 
his wife, in St. Ebbe'« parish, aometimes preaching in con¬ 
venticles, and in the lamily of lord Whartoiu Nor was 
he without respect from some gentlemen of the univeir:fity 
on account of his talents. Calamy informs iis that, in a 
conversation with the celebrated Dr. South on the subject 
of predestination, he so satisfied him, that »Sout]i became 
ever after an assertor of that doctrine^ When a toleration 
or tetDporary indulgence was granted to the nonconformists 
ill 1671, although a professed independent, he joined with 
three preshyteriiins in establishing a conventicle in Thames 
street,.ill the suburbs of Oxford ; but this indulgence was 
soon called in. In his last days he was reduced to great 
distress, and was supported by the contributions of private 


* Lo3l'* Prvfticea Lffil Bibli'/jraphr. 
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person^, atid of BCTeral heads of colleges- He died July 
15, 1694, and was buried in the church of St. AMate. Hc 
was esteemed a good philosopher, disputant, and philolo^ 
gist, and a good Latin poet. He published, X. Vindicix 
inpremi Dei dominii,’* against Dr* Owen, Lond. 1655, 

8VO. 2 * ** All Assize Sermon," ibid* 1657, 4to* 3. Eng¬ 
land's Passing-Bell, a poem written soon after the year of 
the plague, the lire of London, and the Dutch war/’ 1675, 
^to* 4* ** Super auspicatissimo regis Gulietuii in Hibemlatn 
deacenau, et salva ex Hibernia reditu, carmen gratulato- 
rium,'* 1690, 4to, written in his eightieth year. 5* “ Epi- 
taphia diversa,*^ chieBy^ou persons not of the church of 
England* 6* “ Julius Secundus," a dialogue. Ox* l669, 
ISmo, and 1680, 8vo* To this U prefixes a preface, also 
in the form of a dialogue, 'proving that piece to have been 
written by Erasmus. Dr* Jortio seems of the same opinion, 
and has reprinted it in his Life of Erasmus, pointing out 
some curious omissions by Gilbert With the second edi-^ 
tion, Gilbert republished “ Jani Alex* Ferrarii EucUdes 
catholicus," an ironical work against the Romish church, 
written by an English convert who cho^e to conceal his 
true name. Gilbert translated into Latin a considerable 
p?.rt^ of Francis Potteris book entitled ** An interpretation 
of the number 666/* printed at Amsterdam, 1677. He is 
likewise supposed to have been concerned in the pamphlets 
called Ann! tnirabiles/* printed in 1601, 1669, and the 
following years.*’^ 

GILBERT, or GILBERD (William), a learned phy¬ 
sician, who first discovered several of the properties of the 
load'Stone, was born at Colchester, where his father was 
recorder, in 1540; and after an education at a grammar- 
fichool, was sent to Cambridge. Having studied physic 
for some time, he went abroad for his farther improvement; 
and in one of the foreign universities^ had the degree con¬ 
ferred upon him of M. D* He returned to England with a 
considerable reputation for his learning in ^neral, and 
had especially the character of being deeply skilled in 
philosophy and chemistry; and resolving to make hU know¬ 
ledge useful to his country by practising in this faculty, 
he presented himself a candidate to the college of physir 
cians in London, and was elected a fellow of that society 

^ Alh. Ox. Tot. IL^Calavy.—CcutcQ'i II lit, oit RfidiiifH—Putik"! Jkfide^ 
nUt val. IL 
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about 1573. Thus* cv^H^ way quallbedfor it, he practised 
in this metropolis with great success and applause; which 
being observed hy queen Elizabeth, whose talent it was to 
distinguish persons of superior merit, she sent for him to 
ciiurt, and appointed htm her physician in ordinary; and 
gave him, besides, an annual pension, to encourage him 
in bis studies. In these, as much as his extensive busi¬ 
ness hi his profession would permit, be applied himself 
chiefly to consider and examine the various properties of 
the load-stone ; and proceeding in the experimental way, 
a method not much used at tiiai time, he discovered and 
established several qualities of it not observed before* 
This occasioned much discourse ; and spreading Ins fame 
into foreign counirLes, great expectations were raised from 
treause on tliat subject, which were certainly not dis¬ 
appointed when he printed it, in 1600, under the following 
title, ** De Magnete, magneticisque Corporibus & de 
tnagno magucte Tellure, Physiologia nova,” i, e, the 
Magnet (or Loudstono] and magnetical Bodies, and of that 
great magnet the Earth/^ It coiiiains the history of all 
that had been written on that subject before his time*, and 
is die first regular system on this curious subject, and may 
not unjustly be styled the parent of all tJie improvemeoti 
that have been made therein since. Iei this piece our author 
shews the use of the declination of tlie magnet, which had 
been discovered by Normati in findiiu^ out the latitude, 
for which purpose also be contrived two instruments for 
the fiea. This invention was published by Thomas Blonde- 
ville, in a book entitled Theoriqiies of the Planets, to* 
gether with the making of two Instruments for Seamen, 
for finding out the Latitude without ^uii, Moon, or Stars, 
invented by Dr. Oilbert,” 1624. But the hopes from this 
])roperty, however promising at first, have by a longer 
experience been found to be deceitful. 

After the death of Elizabeth, the doctor was continued 
as chief physician to James L but he enjoyed that honour 
only a short time, dying Nov. 30, 1603. His corpse was 
interred in Trinity Church, at Colphester, where he was 

* Amoitg sucli writen Harriot ly's remarkt it is ceHsin from hi* own 
Ifuft*^ Wri|{ht^ Kcrnlal, and account, that Gilbert UrtC impiuved 

Normeltr which thevji WooJ'^ abler- ttiid kiiowletl^e tq thdt d4^r«e of jwr* 
Tition to he unCftndiil St Ivesti wlien firctioa as Ic he Ot for (rUbtrO view und 
he t)e||* q* that Jtarlpiv had knovlenltje uir, timre 11 it low did noL pubhsh hii 
in the Mag:uet tiieiity befuro tnagoi'tiral etlferlLCtimant till 

Oilben^* book taisi* ont» and whau Ath. Ok. voL IJ, 
e.ver was the imemiOD of the antique- 
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horn, and there h a monument raised to 

hi# memory; a print of which ia to be seen in Morani's 
" Hbtory and Antiquities of Colchester.^’ By a picture of 
him in the school-gallery of Oxford, he appears to have 
been tali of stature, and of a chearful countenance. His 
character stood very high with the phlloso[)hers of his age 
and cuuutry. Carpenter tells us, diat he had trodden out 
a new path to philosophy. Sir Kenelm Digby compares 
h^mwith Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation. Bar- 
row ranks him with Galileo, Gassendus, Merccimiis, and 
Ues Cartes; whom he represents as men resembling the 
ancients in sagacity and acuteness ol geniusNor was 
his fame less celebrated among foreigners; the famous 
Peiresc often lamented, that when he was in Engiaiid he 
WEIS not acquainted with our philosopher. 

Besides his prinetpai work printed in hfs life-time, he 
left another treatise in MS* which coming into the hands 
of sir William Boswell, was froui that copy printed at Am^ 
sterdam in 1651, 4to, under this title, Do mundi nostro 
Rubluiiari Philosophia nova," As he was never married, 
he gave by his last will all his library, consisting of books, 
glohes, instruments, &c. and a cabinet of minerals, to the 
college of physicians ; and tliis part was punctually per¬ 
formed by his brotliers, who iuherited his esuue, which 
must have been somewhat cotifiiderable. Wood observes, 
he was the chief person in his parish at Colchester. ^ 

GlLBERTUb (Anolicu^), the first practical writer on 
medicine whom this country produced, is placed by Bale 
{who calls him Gilbertns Legleus, aud says ha was pbysi* 
£ian to Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury,) in the reign of 
king John, about 1210; but Leland, without staling the 
grounds of bis opinion, makes him more modern, and Dr. 
yreind thinks that he must have lived in the begiiiuiiig of 
the reign of Edward h; for he quotes Averrhoes," Dr. 
Jh'reind remarks, who reached the close of the twelftli 
century ; and whose works could not have been translated 
»o early, and indeed were not translated till the middle, 
at of the thirteenth, as Bacon, a good voucher, in- 

* Lurd Bftcon frequently force ftncl extent of meaning, end vliieh 

fUlbert^t Book with applnti^ j mil in erehaadtoui^ly llluttraM by Uie cou- 
sne place pArtieulafly atyleir it m pain- phment of Mi* Wnght jireAied to tlie 
tal mil expcriuieoLnl «Ofkp book; by wbicb It appeen ibot Diir 

nirnl uf Leafnin;, L. i. c. 1:1.) wordi* autUor no thatet^liteen years 
jti bi» kinJribip'it iDoutb, of ^ingnlar In brinf it lo perrcvtion. 

* Hiiiji* Britt—At h. Oi* tqI. U—^Merant't HitC. ef Biiex^—BrurkeT. 
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forms LIS: and the mention he makes of a book, * de Spe^ 
cuJisj* ivbicli, without doubt, is that written by Bacon, and 
wbat he iruiisctibes from Tbcodonck, conceftiing a le¬ 
prosy, evidently shews that he lived low in this centiiry. 
According to Leland, he maintained a high charac¬ 
ter for bis knowledge in philosophy and physic, which he 
had acquired by great study and tnnch travelling i and he 
was very sviccessfui iu his practice^ His writings arc prin¬ 
cipally compiled from those of the Arabian pliysiciaus, 
like the works of his con tamp oraries in other nations; 
sometimes, indeed, he transcribes whole chapters word 
for word, especially from Rhazes^ He is represented as 
the hrst English physician who ventured to expose the 
absurd practices of the superstitious monks, who at that 
time engrossed much of the treatment of diseases, and is 
said to have contrasted widi them the methods recom¬ 
mended by the ancients* The principal work of Gilbert, 
entiilcd ** Compendium Mediclno; tarn morborum univer¬ 
sal] nm quam fiarticularinin," was corrected by IVIrchaol Ca- 
pella, and printed at Lyons lii 1510; and afterwards at 
Geneva, in 1 (i08, under the title of Laurea Aitglicana, 
aeu Compendium tutius Medicinal/' Hts other treatises 
were, “ De vinbus Aquarom ** De Re Herbaria;” The¬ 
saurus Paupemm and Ue tuenda valetudine,” * 

GILCHRIST (Ebkmezer), a Scotch pUysUtan of emi¬ 
nence, was born at DLiinfiries in 1707* He began the study 
of medicine at Edinburgh, which he afterwards prosecuted 
at London and Paris. He obtained his degree of M. 
from the university ofHheims; and in 173*2 lie returned tb 
the place of his nativity, where he afterwards constantly 
resided, and continued the practice of medicine till his 
death in 1774. Few phyniclaii^ of the last century have 
been more succesafut in the exercise of their profession, or 
have contributed more to the improvement of the healing 
art. Having engaged in business at an early pedod of 
life, his attention was wholly devoted to observation* En¬ 
dowed by nature with a judgment acute and solid, with a 
genius active and inventive, he soon distinguished himself 
by departing, in various important particulars, from esta¬ 
blished but unsuccessful inodes of practice* Several of 
the improvements which he introduced have procured him 
deserved reputation both at homi^ and abroad. In different 
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rnedical callcctions ave to Ke found several of bis perform¬ 
ances, wliich prove that ho liad sometldng new and useful 
to oflfcr upon every siihjcot. to which he applied hia atten- 
Uon» But'those writings which do hhu most credit are two 
Jong disserUtions on “ Nervous Fevers,” in the “ Medical 
Essays and Observations*' published by a society at Edin¬ 
burgh ; and a “ Treatise on the use of Sea-voyages in 
medicine," which first made its appearance in 1756, and 
w^ 5 S reprinted in 1771* In the former, his recommendation 
of wine in nervous fevers, and in the latter, of sea-voyages 
in cases of Consumption, has been generally attended to 
in mndem practice, and with great advantage.' 

GILD AS, the oldest British historian, surnamed The 
Wise, w-as, according to LeUnd, born in Wales, in the 
year 5! J, but according to others, in 4y3, Where he was 
educated ts uncertain; hut from his writings he appears 
to have been a monk* Some writers say that lie went aver- 
U> Ireland; others, that he visited France and Italy; bu\ 
they agree that after his return to England, he became a 
'celebrated wd assiduous preacher of Christianity^ Le- 
^ laud says that he retired to one of the sTtiRlI islands in the 
Bristol Channel called the Hulms; but that, being dts* 
turbed by pirates, he removed thence to the monastery of 
Glastonbury, where he died. But all this is supposed to 
belong to another of tbe name, called Giidas Albantus. Du 
Pm says he founded a monastery at Veuetta in Britain. 
The place and time of his death are as uncertain as other 
particulars of hiij history which may be found In our au¬ 
thorities. He is the only BritUli author of the sixth cen¬ 
tury whose works are printed; and they nre therefore va¬ 
luable on account of their antiquity, and as containing the 
only information of the times in which he wrote. The 
only book, however, attributed to him with certainty, is 
his ** Epistota de excidio Britannia;, et castigatio ordiuis 
ccclesiasticl," Lontb 1525, 8vo, Basil, 1541, 8vo, Lond. 
" 1567, 12IIIO, Paris, 1576, Basil, I56S, t2nio, and by Gale, 
iti his Rerum Anglic. Scrlpioiea veteres," fol. 1684^—7- 
There is also an English translation, Londp 1652, ]2ino. 
In this be laments over the mitt^ries and almost total riun 
of bis countryman, and severely reproves tbe corrnpttoii 
anil prodigacy' of the age* The first part contains a Va^UiL 
accotmt of events from the Roman invasion t» his own 
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iiinies* There w'ere twa other Gildaa’s of the sixth century^ 
whom some make distinct persons^ and others consider us 
one and the same.^ 

GILDON (Charl^s)^ a dramatic and mbceUancous 
writer, was born at Gihingbam, near Shaftesbury, in Dor¬ 
setshire, in i665. His parents and family were Homan 
catholics, and consequently endeavoured to instill the same 
principles into our author, but without success* His fa* 
ther was a member of the society of Gray's-inn, and had 
suffered corftiderably in the royal cause, Mr, Gildon re¬ 
ceived the lirst rudiments of his education at Gillingham i 
but when twelve years of age, his j^arents sent him ever to 
Doivay, and entered him in the ICnglish college of secular 
priests there, with a view of bringing him up likewise to 
the priesthood; but, during a progress of live yenr^^ study 
be only found his mcliiiatiojis more strongly confirmed for 
a quite different course of life. 

At nineteen years of age he returned to England,, and 
when he was of age, and by the entrance into his jiaicriial 
fortune, which was not inconsiderable, rendered in every 
respect capable of enjoying the gaieties and pleasures of 
this polite town, he came up to London* Here he soori 
spent the best part of what he hod, and crowned bis im¬ 
prudences by marrying a young lady without any fortune, 
at about tlie age of twenty'three, adding to his other 
incumbrances that of a growing family, without any way of 
improving his reduced hnances. During the reign of James 
11. he studied the religious cjimroversies of that perioil, 
which ended in his becoming an iri6d^]* In be 

ushered into the world ** The Oracles of lleason,” written 
by Charles Blount, esq* after tliat author^ unhappy end, 
with a pompous eulogiuin and a defence of self-uuiitier. 
He WHS afterwards, Jiowever, as Dr. LehkiAl informs ns, 
'‘convinced of his error} of which be gave a rcinarkablo 
proof, in a good book which be published in I70J, etuiiled 
‘The Deist's Marumi} or, a rational enquiry into the 
Chfblian Heligion the greatest part of which is lakitui 
up in vindicating the doctrines of the existence and attri¬ 
butes of God, his providence and governoiciit of ihe world, 
the iiBiuortality of the soul, and a fiunre state," 

Having greatly injured hiis fortune by tliuiiglulcssoess 

I Tanniir,—Lffland,*—Wail-'’: frctjtui.-—Vlcul^rn's lln^liih !.iUrarjH — 
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and dissipation, he wafi now obliged to consider on sonid 
method foe reirieving it; or, indeed, mher for the means 
of tiabsUtence ; and lie himself candidly Q^vns, in his essays, 
that necessity was his first motive for venturing to be an 
aiitiiur ; nor-was it till he had arrived at his two-and-thir- 
tieiii year, mat he made any attempt in the dramatic vi/ay. 

He died Jan. 12, l72:i-4. His literary chamcler is given 
in Boyer's Political State, voh XXVI!* p. 102, as “ a per¬ 
son of great literature, hut a mean genius; who, having 
attt'mpied several kinds of writing, never gained much 
re]>utation in any. Among other treatises he wrote the 
‘ English Art of Poetry,’ which he bad practised himself 
very unsuccessfully in his dramatic perfonnatices. He also 
wrote an English grammar; but what he seemed to build 
his chief hopes of fame upon was his Critical Commentary 
on the duke of Buckiugliain’s * Essay on Poetry,’ which 
last piece was perused and highly approved by hi$ giacc.*’ 
Much of this is certainly true. His plays, eimmerated 
in the Biog. Dramauca/’ procured him liufc reputation. 
He had some talent, however, for criticism, aud Pope was 
weak enough to believe that Addison employed Gildon to 
write against him* Pope introduced him into the Dun>'i<td 
for another reason, his “ New Rehearsal, or, Buys tiic 
Younger- containing an examen of Mr. Rowe's plays, and 
a word or two on Mn Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock/ ’* 17i 4. 
Gildon wrote the “ Life of Betterton/’ pahlishcd iu 1710.* 
GILES, or GILLES (of Viterbo), a learned general 
of the Augustines, and cardinal, was so called from the 
place of his birth. He was well skilled in languages, and 
niitch consulted by the learned of his age un that ac^^onuL 
He opened the Lateraii council under Jxihns IL 1512, and 
conducted several affairs of importance for Leo X* He 
died November 12, 1532, at Rome, This cardinal left 
** ComnientaTics" on some of the “ Psalms/’ ** Remarks 
on the First 'Pliree Chapters of Genesis/’ “ Dialogues, 
Epistles, aud Odes,” in praise of Pontanus, &c, which 
'may be found in Martemie’s ** Ampltssiina Collectio,” and 
contaiived many useful notices respecting the state of learn¬ 
ing and events of his time.* 

GILES, JOHN, Sec iEGlDIUS. 


GILL (Alexander), head master of St- Paul’s school, 
was horn in Lincolnshire, Feb- 27, 1564, and admitted 
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scholar of Corpus college^ Oxfordj iti Sept ]5ii3. He 
took his master’s degree in l£90j when he left college, 
and is supposed to have taught school at Norwich, as he 
was in that city in 1597, and there wrote his '^Treatise 
concerning the Trinity/’ 8vo, to which Wood gives the 
date of IhOl* In 1608 he became chief master of St. 
Paul’s school, in which bis method of education is said lo 
have been eminently suecessfuL He was not more esteemed 
as a man of loarning, and an excellent Larin scholar, than 
as a divine and critic. He died at his house in St. Paul’s 
churcli^yard, Nov. IT, 1635, and was buried in the anti¬ 
chapel belonging to Mercers* ball. His other works are, 
J. ** Lcgonomia Aiiglica,** 1721, 4to; and 2, Sacred 
Philosophy of Holy Scripture ; or a Comincntary on the 
Creed,** fol. 1635.'' 

GILL (AlexandeiOi ^on and successor to his father, 
the subject of the preceding article, w'us bom in London, 
in I597j and entered of'Trinity college, Oxford, in IG12, 
on an exhibition from the Mercers’ company. When he 
had taken his ntaster’s ucgree, he became usher under his 
father in St. PauTt> school, and under Thomas Farnaby, in 
his private school, but succeeded bis father in 1635, and 
next year took the degree of D, IL He held the school 
only hve yeai-s, being dismissed, as Knight thinks, fur 
excessive severity. An allowance, however, was made to 
hjjii of 25/. yearly, wiili which he set up a private school 
in Aldcrsgate'^street, xvtiere he died in 1642, aud was bu¬ 
ried in the church of i»t, Botolph, Aldersgate. Wood 
speaks of his iinseLiled and inconstant temper,** and of 
his many changes, rambles, mid some imprisonments,** 
but upon what accoent heiloes noi inform u:»- Some light, 
however, is thrown upon the circumstance of imprison*- 
nients at least, in a huc pnbtic»rion of Aubrey’s Lives. In 
his account of Cliillingworth he says, " Dr. Gill, 6Uu:$ 
doc tor is Gill, schoolniusier of TauK-s school, and Olulling- 
worth, Iteld xvcekely inieUigencc one with another for sonic 
yciirs, wherein they vised to nibble at siate-inattorji. Dr. 
Gill, in one of his letters, calls king James and lii-^ sonne, 
the old foole and the young one, xxliidi letter Shilling- 
worth commuriicated to W, Laud, A.. B. Cant, i he poure 
young Dr* Gill was seised, and a terrible sto'rme pointed 
towards- him, whicli by the elotpieril intcrecssiou and ad- 
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vocation oF Edward earle of Doraot^ together with the tearer 
W the poore old doctor, his father, and supplication on his 
knees to hia majestie, was blownc over/* Most of his Latin 
poetry, to which he excelled, is published in a volume 
entitled “ PoetiLi Conatus,*' 161^2, 12mo, but lie has other 
pieces extant both in Latin and English, some of which are 
enumerated by Wood, who had seen others in manuscript. 
When usher of St. PauUs school, he had the honour of 
hr.vitig Milton under him, wlio was his favourite scholar. 
I'liree of Milton*s faniUiar Latin letters to him are extant, 
replete with the strongest testimonies of esteem and friend* 
ship* Milton also pays him high compliments on the ex¬ 
cellence of his Latin poetry. He gave to the library of 
Trinity college the old folto edition of Spenser*s “ Faerie 
Queene,*’ Drayton^s ** Polyolbion,” by Helden; and 
Bourdfelotius’s “ Lucian,’^ all having poetical mottos from 
the classics in his own hand-writing, which shew his taste 
and track of reading; and in the ** Lucian'* are the arms 
of the Gills elegantly tricked witl^a pen, and coloured by 
him. He had two brothers, George and Nathaniel, who 
were both of the same college. ^ 

GILL (John), D. D. an eminent dissenting divine, and 
the mc/st able and teamed baptist writer of the last ceitturyf 
was born at Kettering in Northamptonshire, Nov^ 2^, 1697, 
of parents in humble life* His father was a deacon of the 
baptist meeting at Kettering; and having, from various 
causes, some of which appear rather imaginary, a strong 
impression on bU mind that this son would become a 
preacher, and an eminent character, exerted his utmost to 
give him a suitable education. His hrst attempts were 
crowned with such success as to confirm his father's hopes. 
Being sent to tlic grammar school, he soon exceeded his 
equals in age, and even his seniors. At his eleventh year, 
he had not only gone through the common school books, 
but had read the principal Latin classics, and made consi¬ 
derable proficiency in tlie Greek language. Such was at 
the same time bis avidity nf knowledge, that he constantly 
frequented a bookseller's shop (which was open only on 
market-day^s), where his acquirements became noticed by 
some of the ueighbouring clergy; and be repaired so re¬ 
gularly to this repository of books, that it became a sort of 

* Atti. Oi, II-—Knisbt^f Calet.'—Warton’t AflltOBi p* 430.—JUUtfi by 

FmifieiLtjPerioiu, IfiLS, 3 vqIs. 
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asseveration I ** such a thing U as sure aa John GU\ bin 
the bookseller’s shop.” Unfortunately^ however,, hb pro¬ 
gress at school was luterriipteU by an edict of the toaster, 
requiring that ah his scholars, without exception, should 
attend prayers at the choreJi on week-days. This, of 
course, amounteii to an expulsion of the children of db* 
sentevs, and of young Gill among the rest. His parents 
not being able to send him to a distant school, some efforts 
were made to get hint upon one of the dissenting funds of 
London, that he might be sent to one of their seminaries. 
In order to procure this favour, his progress in literature 
waa probably stated as very extraordinary, and the appli¬ 
cation produced an answer fully as extraordinary; namely, 
that he was too young; and, should he coutitme, as it 
might be supposed ho would, to make such rapid advances 
in his studies, he would go through tlic common circle of 
learning before he could be capable of taking care of him¬ 
self, or of being employed in any public service.” Not¬ 
withstanding this illibei^ atid absurd repulse, young Gill 
went on improving himself iti Greek and Latin, by eagerly 
studying such books in botli languages as he could pro¬ 
cure, and added to hb stock a knowledge of logic, rheto* 
ric, moral and natural philosophy. Without a master 
also, he made such progress in the Hebrew as soon to be 
able to read the Bible with facility; and ever after this 
language was his favourite study. Ho read much in the 
Latin tongue, and studied various systematic works on 
divinity; but all thisi appears to have been done at such 
ivDurs as be coiiht spare from assisting his father in hb 
business. In November 1716, he made a public profes¬ 
sion of his religious sentiments before the baptist meeting, 
and was baptised according to tlie usual fonns; soon after 
which he coiiitnenced preacher, and ofticiated first at 
Higbam Ferrars, where in 1713 he married; he also 
preached occasionally at Kettering until the beginning of 
1719, when he was invited to become pastor of the baptist 
congregation at Horslydowii, HouCliwark, and soon became 
very popular in the metropolis. 

In 1724 he appeared as an autlior by the publication of 
two.sermons; but in 1726 be first distinguished himself as 
a champion for the peculiar tenet which divides the bap- 
tists from other denoniiiiations, by engaging in a contro- 
versy with Mr. Maurice, an independent minister. Jeal¬ 
ously, however, Dr. Gill was attached to the baptist 
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tenets, and frequently as he wrcte in favour of them, it 
was for the mo^i: part in his own defence. ** Intimate 
with him as I vtas,*’ says Mr. Toplady, I never so mucli 
as ciiiee heard him dr.7p a single hint, in ail our eonversa* 
tioiiii, directly or tudjreciiy. concerning the article of hap- 
tism lu he published hia Kxpnsition uf the Song 
of Solomuiij” folio T he year helor*; it i^ppeared, Whi^toti 
had published a pamphlet in which be endcavoorca to prove 
Uiat the Song of Solomon was a spurious book, and not til 
t) stand in tlte caimn of acripturc. To all this Gill an.^ 
Bwered with great ability. It doeis not appear whmher 
Whistoii Jmd seen this answer, but be himself informs us 
that in L748 he had heard a great character of Dr. Gdl for 
his skill ill the Oriental languages, and ijad a mind to liear 
him preach, hot being informed that he had written a luHo 
book on the Canciefes, lie declined to go and hear him ; a 
proof that Wlustoifs dislike to bigotry was to the bigotry 
of otbefo onlvt In 1751 a new editloii ol the Expositioif* 
was publr.died in 4to, with curveclions and addltiaiis, and 
a third, likewiSLMvhh additions, in ]T£7. 

In the s.tmoyear (l7'iS) be published The Prophecies 
of the Old Testament rcspeciing the Messiah, considered, 
and proved to be literally fulfilk-d in Jesus/' in answer to 
Collins's Scheme of literal Prophecy considered.’’ Be- 
conaiug now a preacherof high reputaiioti among dissenters 
of alt denomiiiatiuns, many of wbum wished to hear Di\ 
Gill ficipLeuily, but could nut be expected to join his con¬ 
gregation, a weekly lecmre was esublirelied by snhbcrip- 
tioii in which he coatiimeil tn preach innil JT56, 

ivlitn age, and a niuhiplicity of cngageaicnts, obliged him 
to resign iL Here a numerous congregation heard ibose 
sermons, many of which he moulded alti'rwards into treatises 
for publicarion, pai'ticuUrly Ins 7VeatUc on the doctriuo 
of the Trinity/' which appeared in 1731. Otte object of 
thb treatise was to check the progress Sabeliiaiiisoi had 
Ht this time made among the baptists. In 1735, and fol- 
lotving years, hepubiished his Cause of God and Truth/' 
4 vois. 3vo, a defence of the Calviuistic against the Ar- 
ininian semiments, on ibe subiects of election, original 
sill, Dr. Gdi's snpralapsarlun opinions in this (for such 
lie held with great zeal) being animadverted nn in an ano^ 
nj'inous pamphlet, he pnblisljcd uii answer called *‘Truth 
defended, &c." In 1737 he ugaia engaged iu controversy 
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oti the subject of bapttaAif with Mr. Samuel Browne, a d\t- 
fienting minibter. 

When he hrst came to settle in London, in 1719, he 
became intiinateiy acquainted with Mr. John SKepp, authorr 
of The Divine Energy,’^ and in 1751 new-modelled that 
work for n second eduiotu Skepp was an able Hebraist, 
and bad formed a good collection of Hebrew and llab- 
binical books, which Gill bougiit on his death in 1721, and 
bestowed many years in a careful study of them, reading 
the Targums, the Mbhna, the Talmuds, die book of Zohar; 
and having collected a vast mass of useful observations, he 
employed tliem as i[lustrations for his Exposition of the 
Bible. Of tills volumlnuiis work, the New Testament ap¬ 
peared first ill 3 vols. foL 1746, 1747, and 1746. In thiii 
last year he received tlic degree of D. D. from the Ma- 
rischal college, Aberdeen, professedlly ** on account of his 
learned defence of the true sense of the holy scriptures 
against deists and infidels/' This diploma was decreed to 
him in the iiandsomest manner, without his knowledge, and 
the fees were remitted. Hihj Exposition of the Old Tes¬ 
tament was published afterwards in various years, forming, 
along with llie New, 9 vols. fob which, becoming of late 
years in much demand, and the price being greatly raised, 
a new and very neat edition wa^ published in 16LO—L2, in 
10 voU. 4ro, by Mr. Ragster, of the Htrand. Iti 17C7 Dr, 
CjH published a Dissertation on the Antiquities of the 
Hebrew Language^ Letters, Vowel-points, and Accents,'’ 
and in the same year collated the various passages of the 
Old Testament quoted in the Mishna, in the Talmuds, both 
Jerusalem and Babylonian, and in the Rahbath ; and ex¬ 
tracted the variations in them, from the modern printed 
text, which he sent to Dr, Keuiiicott, who politely acknow¬ 
ledges the obltgaiioti in his “ State of his CoUatiou,’' put>- 
lished in 1767. In 1769 Dr. Gill published a Hody* of 
doctrinal Divinity,^' 2 voU. 4to, and in 17 70 a " Body of 
practical Divinity/’ This was the last of his numerous 
publications, in the preparation of which he had spent 
many years of his long lile. He died at his house at Cam¬ 
berwell, Oct. 14, 1771; his wife had been dead some years 
before, and his only surviving sun died in 1304, aged 
seventy-seven. Dr. GilPs private character was so excel¬ 
lent, that the admirers of bis writings have said that ** his 
learning and labours were exceeded only by the invariable 
sanctity of bis life and conversation/’ His extensive learn- 
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ing and reading cannot be caUed in question^ but as a 
Avriter he in geticral luo copioiu and disuse, ‘ 

GILLEN (p£T£it), a dLsiin^inshed scholar and traveller^ 
was bora I'l-iJO, at Alhi. Auer tiavdiing over France, aiKl 
into Italy, be spent some time, at his return, witu George 
d^Armagriac, bishop of Rhodes, at'cer^vavds cardiEial, who 
was bis patron ; and, at tnis prelate's re^uvst, wrote liis 
16 books on the nature of animals, ** De vi tjt imturu Aiii- 
jnalium,’* l.yons, 4to, extracted from iEIian, Por¬ 

phyry, H^liodorus, and Oppian; to ivlticb he has added 
bis own observations, and a book of the fish found at Mar- 
fieiiies. he dedicated this work to Francis 1. and entreated 
bi<n, in the dedication, to send sonic leanie<t men into 
foreign coumries, at his own expence. Francis approved 
this plan, and the author was sene to the Levant some umo 
afier; but, receiving nothing from the king during bis 
sUy there, he was obliged, at the king's deatli, 1547, to 
eiihsi himself in the service of Solimaii TL for a mainten¬ 
ance* ' In 1550, however, be returned to France with M. 
d'Aniiiiotit, ambassador from that kingdom to the Forte ; 
he went afterwards to cardinal d'Armugnac at Rome, being 
entrusted with the alFalrs between France and ilie holy 
see, and died in that city in 1555^ Besides his w*ork above 
mentioned, he left Flephanti dcscriptio,’’ Hvo; “ De 
Bosphoro Thracio/' 24lo; “ Dc Topogruphia CJonsian- 
tino])o]eos," 24to ; and in Bandnri's Imponunii Orieiunle, 
editions uf Deninlrins of Constiintinople in Rei Accipt'' 
trarisc Aiutores,*' ito; of Tbt^odaret’s Commen¬ 

tary on the Twelve minor Prophets and of the “ Hist* 
of Ferdinand, king of Ariagon,*' by Laurcncius Valla,® 
GILPIN an eminent Kiiglidi divine, and 

for hbexcellent character and uscftiliiess, vailed the **Apos¬ 
tle of the North,” was descended from a gmul family in 
AVestmorelaiid, and born in l;H7, at Keutmife in that 
county* lie was the sun of Mdivin Gilpin, by Margaret 
daughter of William Latan of Delain in Cuinbcrhind* I* mm 
bis earliest youth he ivhs inclined to a cnnU'mpiative life, 
thoughtful, reservedj aoid serious, which giving his parenu 
&n early presage of his future piety, they determined to 
educate him for the church* hrst years were spent at 

J Lift* prrfi'ct^d Lii A cutTcctiun of h'ls Scriiimi^ ™in,l Tnerj* 3 ^ol*. ^to.^Sten- 
KunerDi St^tnion. 

* Gen. Diet,—Nierron, tel XXUL—Clemrnt UiUL Ciuitute,—Stuii Ono- 
Din&L iiit* OilllusH 
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a public school, whence he was removed to Ovfqrd, and 
at the of sisctceii was entered upon the foundation at 
Queen's college. Besides hU academical studies, to which 
he applied with great industrjr, he appears to have read 
while here some of the works of Krasmus, which at their 
first appearance were not very popular, and discovered in 
theui a treasure of real learning, which he had in vain 
sought after in the writings tlieii in most esteem. But as 
he had now determined to apply himself to divinity, he 
made the Scriptures lits chief study i and was parciculurly 
aniclous to gain an accurate knowledge of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, in the study of wliich he mucli 
assisted by Mr, Neal, a fellow of New college, and after^ 
wards Hebrew' professor at Oxford. He had not been long 
in the university before he was considered as a young iiiati 
of good parts and considerable learoii g, and admired 
and loved for a remarkable sweetness of disposition, and 
unaffected sincerity in his manners. At the usual term lie 
took the degree of M, A. and about the same time was 
elected fellow of his college. 

J r at this time, from perusing the writings of Erasmus, 
or by any other means, be entertained scruples respecting 
the religion of the Honiish church, in which he had been 
bred up, he had the discretion to suppress his sentiments, 
and before he said atiy thing which might shake the faith 
of others, he determined to establish his own. He had 
not been long settled in his fellowship before a very pub¬ 
lic testimony was given to the reputation he had acquired, 
by his being one of the first in Oxford who were recom¬ 
mended to cardinal Wolsey for Christ Church college, 
which be had just fouiided, and accordingly Mr. Gilpin 
removed thiclier from Queen^s, and continued his former 
studies. From the nature of these, and the ingenuity and 
honesty of his disposition, it is not improbable that he might 
in time have been led by his own reasonings to Uiat disco¬ 
very of truth be aimed at i but Providence rewarded a 
piom} endeavonr, by throwing in his way the moans of an 
earlier attainment of it. Under the patronage of Edward 
VL who had now succeeded Henry VllL Peter Martyr 
went to Oxford, where he read divinity lectures in a strain 
to which the university had been hitherto little accustomed, 
and particularly refuted the doctrine of the corporal pre¬ 
sence. This occasioned a controversy of much warmtli, 
jmd such was Mr. Gilpin's credit at the university that the 
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popish party were very solicitous ID engage him on their 
sh\c. But, although he was as yet but imperfectly ac* 
quaiuted with the arguments of the reformers, he had, ic 
seems, lately discovered, through a dispute lie had been 
etigaged in with Di\ Hooper, afterwards bishop of Wor¬ 
cester, that several of the liomisEj doctrines were not so 
well supported hy Scripture as was commonly imagined ; 
a^idi with a mind in thi^s unsettled condition, he thought 
himself but til qualified toespouse either aide publicly* In 
consequence, however, of repeated importunities, he ven¬ 
tured CO appear in a public disputation against Peter Mar¬ 
tyr, die consequence of which was, his ingenuously own¬ 
ing that he could not maintain his opinions, and a deter^ 
mination to enter into no more controversies until he had 
gained tlie full infonnation he was iu pursuit of* Peter 
Martyr ac^know!edged this candid behaviour, so dilfcirent 
from that of Gilpin’s fellow disputants, Cliedsey, Morgan, 
Tresbam, and often told his friends t)iat it was the 
subject of bts daily prayers that God would be pleased at 
length to touch the heart oF this pious papist with the 
knowledge of true religion* Nor, says his biographer, did 
be pray in vain ; for Mr* Gilptn from this time became 
every day more reconciled to the reformers. 

lie now began with great diligence to read over the 
Scriptures, and the writings of the fatliers, the result of 
which was a more favourable opinion of the doctrines of 
the reformers. He also communicated some of his doubts 
lo Cnthbcrt Tonstal, bishop of Durham, who was his mo¬ 
ther’s uncle, and had always expressed a great regard for 
bifD, and to other feaniect men of the university, whose 
answers appear to have had a tendency to increase his 
scruples, and hnally to make him declare himself a pro* 
testaiit; and it is certain, that white at Christ Church, lie 
became fully convinced of the errors of popery* Such, how¬ 
ever, was his diSdeuce in bis own acquirements, snd such 
Lis fear lest protestantism ixiight sulfer by the inexperrence 
of teachers, that he resisted many solicitations to leave 
the university, and undertake the cure of souls. These 
scruples detained him at Oxford until the thirty-bftb year 
of his age; about which time he yielded so far to the 
earnest solicitations of his friends as to accept the vicarage 
of Norton, in the diocese of Durham, in Nov. 155^* Be¬ 
fore he went to reside he was appointed to preach before 
the thigj who wus at Greenwich,- which appears -then 
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to have been a custom before being preaenteJ to any bene¬ 
fice, On tIlia occasion, with the true spirit of a reformer, 
he invciglted agaln&t the luxurious anU corrupt manners of 
the times among all ninba, and although the king was not 
then present, delivered what he intended as an addresi to 
his tnajesLy, not doubting, as he said, but that it wuuJd be 
carried to hitn. This eouraeje recommended him to the 
notice of many persons of the first rank ; particularly to sir 
Francis Russel, and sir Kubert Dudley, afterwards earU of 
Bedford and Leicester, who from that time professed a 
great regard for hinri i and, wlien in power, were always 
ready to patronize him* Gilpin received tlieir olTered 
friendship with humility and gr.itiinde, hut never solicited 
it on his own account. He sumetirnes; indeetl aoplied to 
lord Bedford in behalf of his friends, but docs not appear 
to liiive once asked any fivour of the earl of LcK:ester, 
whose real character could not be unknown, or agreeable 
to fdm. He is likewise said to have been noticed by se¬ 
cretary Cecil, afterwards lord Burleigh, who obtained for 
iiiiti u general licence for preaching, a matter of great fa¬ 
vour in those days. This licence he sometimes usf*d in 
other parts of the cumitry, but confined bis services chiefly 
to his parish of Norton, 

Here he oiade it his principal endeavour to inculcate 
moral virtue, and to dissuade tVom tlio^^e vices wbicli he 
observed most prevalent. He seldom handled coEitrover- 
&ial points, for he was still scarcely settled in some of his 
religious opinions. Hence by tlcgrees a diffidence of him¬ 
self arose, which gave liitn groat uneasiness. He thought 
he had engaged too soon in his office, that he could not 
ftiifociently discharge it, that he should not rest in giving 
his bearers only moral instructions, and that, overspread 
as the country was with popish doctrines, he did ill to pre¬ 
tend to be a teacher of religion, if be were unable tu oppose 
such errors. I'bese thoughts made every day a greater 
impression on him. At length, quite unhappy, he wrote 
his relation bishop Tonstal an account of his itituatioiT. 
The bishop very liberally told him, tliat as Ike was so un¬ 
easy, he should think of nothing till he liad fixed his reli¬ 
gion, and that, in hb opinion, he could do no better than 
put his parish into the hands of some person, in whom he 
could confide, and spend a year or two in Germany, 
France, and Holland; by which means he might have an 
opportunity of conversing with some of the moat eminent 
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professors on both sides of the qnesiioit. He Bcquailitecf 
him likcw^isCj that his going abroad at tliis liiiie woukl do 
Am also a considerable Hervice; for, during hb confine¬ 
ment, he had wriLten two or three books, jiarticnlarly one 
upon tlie Lordb Snpper, which he bad a desire to publish; 
anti a& this could not be so conveniently done at home, he 
would be glad to have it done undet'Tiis inspection at Paris. 

This letter gave Mr. Gilpin much satisfaction, a con^ 
fcience with some of the learned men abroad being what 
ids heart had been long set on. One objection, however, 
was the pence, but ihe bishop told him his living would 
do somctiitng towards his maintenance, and deficiencies he 
would supply; but this did not remove a greater difRculty. 
Mr. Gilpin^s notions of tlie pastoral care were so strict, 
that he thought no excuse could justify iion-residence for 
&o considerable a time as he intended to be abroad* He 
conld not, therefore, think of supporting hinrtself with any 
part of the income of his living, and having discovered a 
person, with whose abilities and inclinations to discharge 
the duties of ic, he was welt acquainted, he resigned it to 
him, and set out for London, to receive his last orders from 
the bishop, and to embark* The bishop received him at 
first with some displeasure, but such an instance of sincerity 
could not fail to raise him higher in his esteem, although he 
would afterwards frequently chide him for tliese qualms of 
conscience, and would he often reminding him, that if he 
did not look better to his interest, he would certainly die 
a beggar. 

Gilpin now embarked for Holland, whence he imme¬ 
diately went to MechUn to visit his brother George, then a 
zealous papist, but afterwards a warm advocate for the 
reformation, and tlie translator from Dutch into English of 
tliat keen aatire against popery, entitled The Beehive of 
the Homan churcL^^ He went afterwards to Louvain, 
where he resolved to settle for sometime, makhig occa¬ 
sional excursions to other places, Louvain was then one 
of the chief places for students in divinity. Some of the 
most eminent divines on both sides of the question resided 
there, and the most important topics of religion were dis¬ 
cussed with great freedom. Of such opportunities he coon 
began to avail himself, and the consequence was his im¬ 
bibing juster notions of the doctrines of ihe refortnation : 
ho saw things in a dearer and stronger light, and felt a 
satisfaction in the change he had made, to which he had 
bitberto been a stranger. 
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While thus pursuing his studies, he heftrd the imporUnt 
tiewB frem England of queen Marj*s accession to the crowti, 
whose bigotry was well known, and in whom the signs of 
4 persecuting spirit already appeared; and at the same 
time learned that his relation bishop Tonstal was released 
from the Tower, and reinstated in hts bisho[)r]c. The first 
consequence of this last event was the offer hf a living, 
which Mr. Gilpin declined in a tong letter, the unaffected 
piety of which disarmed all resentment on the part of the 
bishop, and Jed him rather to admire a behaviomr^ in which 
the motives of conscience shewed themselves so superior 
to those of interest. After remaining two years in Flanders, 
to which his countrymen were daily docking to escape the 
saiigtiinary laws of queen Mary, he took a journey to Pa* 
ris, in order to print the bishop of Ilurham’s book on the 
Sacrament, with which that prelate had intrusted him* 
This work of TotistaFs was written so much in a spirit of 
moderation respecting ilie extravagant popish doctrine of 
tile Sacrament, that Gilpin was generally suppo^ied to have 
corrupted it, whicJi he refuted by tihcwiiig the bishop's 
letter of thanks for his ** care and fideliLy'* as an editor* 
While Mr. Gilpin staid at Paris, be lodged with Vascosan, 
the einiijcnt printerj to whom he had been recommended 
by hU friends in the Netherlands, and who shewed him 
great regard, introducing him to tlic most considerable 
men in that city. Here popery became quite his aversion; 
be saw more of supersttLioii and craft than he had yet 
seen ; the former dmong the people, the latter among the 
priests, who scrupled not to avow how little truth was their 
concern. Here also he found his old acquaintance Mr. 
Neal, of New coijege, who was now become avi inflexible 
bigot to popery, and resisted'all Gilpin's endeavours to 
reclaim him* This was the snme Neal, who was after¬ 
wards chaplain to bishop Bonner, and distiiigubhcd him-* 
self by being sole voucher of the very improbable and silly 
story of the Nag's bead consecratiun* 

Mr. Gilpin having spent three j eurs abroad, was now 
fully satished iti all his more considerable scruples. He 
wanted no further conviction of the bad tendency of 
popery i he saw the necessity of some reformation, and 
began to think every day more favourably of the present 
one. The doctrine of the corporal presence indeed he had 
not yet fully considered; but he looked upon it as a mys¬ 
tery, which it rather became him to acquiesce in than 
VOL. XV, L L 
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examine. Tiie pandpal end of his going ab^ad being 
thus atiiiwered^ he \vas desirous of returniug home ; but as 
the Marian persecution was siill raging. Ilia friends sug* 
gested that it was Jittle less than madness to think of going 
to a place, from whence all of his sentiments were endea¬ 
vouring to withdraw themselves. But it is most probable, 
that his purpose to return at ibis time was in pursuance of 
the bishop of Durham's advice ; who, hnding the inbrmU 
Mes of age increase upon himj and believing his nephew 
lutally unqualified to advance hlmseif in life, might be 
desirous of providing for him before his death ; and hoped 
that his power, in that remote part of the kingdom, would 
be a sudicicut protection for him against his enemies. It 
is, however, certain that be came into Kngland during the 
heat of the persecution, and went immediately to the 
bishop, Tvho was then iu his diocese. Here this humane 
prelate kept himself withdrawn during most of that violent 
reign, to avoid having any hand in measures which he 
abhorred. 

The bishop received him with great friendship, and 
within a very little time, gave him the archdeaconry of 
Durham, to w\dc[i the rectory of Kasington was annexed. 
Upon reinoving lo this parisli, he found it in great disorder, 
and set himself in earnest to reprove vice publicly and 
privately j and to explain the nature of true religion, with 
a freedom by no means suited to those dangerous limes. 
In his ofiice of archdeacon be endeavoured to reform the 
clergy, to discountenance plnraUties, and to repress their 
private vices; and this he persisted in, notwithstanding the 
bishop hinted to him that more caution would be necessary 
in such times. It is, however, a little surprising that the 
bisliop had not foreseen how much he roust necessarily 
expose his nephew to the popish party, by placing him in 
such a station. He knew he could not temporize; and he 
must know, that wiihout temporizing, he would soon be 
most olmoxinus to those in power; with whose persecuting 
principles he was well acquainted. , The consequence was 
as might have been expected ; a clamour was raised against 
Ml. Gllpi n as a heretic, and he was accused in form be-* 
fore the bishop of Durham, who, however, very artfully 
screened him at this time ; hut soon after, Mr. Gilpin 
finding ilie duties of his archdeaconry and rectory too 
much for his strength, and that they could not be divided, 
migued both, and was for some time without any oBice in 
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the churchy except that of Uviog with the bishop as one 
of bis chapluns. 

How Jong he continued iinbene6ced> does not appear. 
It could notf however, be very long, because the rectory 
of Houghton*le-sprLng fell vacant, before Easington and 
the arcbdeacotiry were disposed of; and the bishop, in a 
jocular way, made him an offer of all the three, which it 
was not likely he would listen to. He thanked the bishop, 
however, and accepted Houghton^ This rectory was of 
considerable value, about 400i, per annum, but the duty 
of it was pruportionHbly laborious^ it bv-tng so extensive as 
to contain no less than fourteen villages, overrun with the 
darkness of popish ignorance tvnd superstition. Gilpin, 
however, did not despair. He implored the assistance of 
God, and his sincere etideavoU’'s met wiih it. The people 
crowded about him, and heard him with attention, per¬ 
ceiving him a teacher of a dilTercnt kind from those to 
whom they had hitherto been accii.uoine:'. This very 
Cituse, however, increased the ^ -rf fiits, and 

he was again formally beiorc the bishop of Dur- 

ham» How the bl Uonaved at this time, we are not 
particnlariV ' 'J^juned; hut no man knew better how to act 
upon an emergency; and it is certain that Mr- Gilpin was 
acquitted. 'I'Jie malice of his enemies succeeded, hoxv- 
ever, in part, for thi; hisUop^s favour to him from this time 
visibly declined ; tnougli it Li questionable, whether he 
really felt the indifference he expressed; or perhaps be 
might think it advisable thus far to teinpori>;e; Imping to 
deduct the sum of his own from the ill-will of otheriL Be 
this as it may, Mr. Gilpin acknowledged hts great cbliga^ 
tions to the bishop; was sorry to see him disgusted ; and 
would have given up any thing to have him satisfied, ex¬ 
cept his conscience. 

His enemies, in the mean time, were not tliu^ silenced. 
Though they had been defeated a second time, tbey were 
only tile mure spirited up by that additional rancour which 
generally attends the bafHed designs of the mnUctoos- 
Convinced how iinpossible it was to work up the bishop of 
Durluim*s zeal to the height they wished, they therefore 
Jaid ibirty-two articles against their intended victim before 
bishop Bonner, Bonner extolled their laudable zeal for 
religion, and promised that the heretic should be at a stake 
in a fortnight. Of this determination Mr, Gilpiu^s friends 
in London appri/cd him by a special messenger, but he 

LL 2 
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had long been |f>reparing to JsufFer for tht; truUij and novr 
determined not to decline it. Ho even had a garment 
luiido in which he migla go dcceiiUy to the «takcy and 
used to put it on every day until Boniier^s messengers ap¬ 
prehended him. In his way to London, it is said he broke 
his leg, whieli put a stop Ibr some time to his journey, and 
before he was able to travel, ^uecn Mary died, and he was 
«et at liberty. This account of his accident lias been 
i''oiihte<i, but it is certain that the news of the queen's 
.ieatli met him upon tJie road, and «put a stop to any far¬ 
ther prosecution. He then leinrned to Houghton through 
crowds of people, triumphantly expressing the utmost joy, 
and blessing Ood for his deliverance. 

When the popish bishops were deprived, and many sees 
»>> that means vacant, Mr. Gilpin's friends at court, par¬ 
ticularly tlic curl of Bedford, thouhi it a good opportu¬ 
nity to use their i mere bit ju Ins favour, and he W'as accord¬ 
ingly nominated tu the see of Carlisle, hut notwithstanding 
the pressing solicitations of his nohle friends, and of 
Hainlys, bishop of Worcester, he persisted in dcelitilDg 
this hit'll honour, a.-^ being unworthy of it. It is somew'hat 
strange tliat Nicolsou in his Historical Library,'' and 
Heyliu iti his ** Churtli Histoiy’,'* should ascribe his con* 
duct to lucrative motives, a calmmiy which has been amply 
refuted by liis biographer. Both these writers indeed seem 
to hare been ver)^ little acquainted with Mr. Gilpin's cha¬ 
racter, iti which disinterestedness bore so principals part. 
The year after his refusal of the bishopric of Carlisle, Lie 
was ollered tiie prmostiihip of Queen's college^ Oxford, 
which he also refused ; and thus having had m his option 
almost every kind of picferment which an ecclesiastic is 
capable of holding, lie sat clown with one living, which 
gratified the ntmo^^t of his desires. 

Soon aftrr queen Elizabeth's accession, a general viftita- 
tion vvris held. An assembly of divines, among whom were 
l^arktT, Grindal, and Sandys, having finished a body of 
in'funcuons and articles, commissions were Issued out, 
impovvehng proper persons to enforce them ; the oath of 
supremacy was to be tendered to the clergy, and a sub- 
jicriptlon imposed. When the visitors came to Durham, 
Mr. Gilpin was requested to preach before the clergy, 
against the pope's stipremiicy. To this he had no objec- 
tloiT, bu^c did not like the thoughts of subscribing, having 
ifome doubts with regard to one or more of the article^^ 
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His curate having not these scjni|[>le!i^ he hoped that hU 
^ubjicrJptien might satisfy the visitofis; but next day, when 
the clergy were apsemhled to subscribcj as ait iniftance of 
respect Mr. Gilpin was first called upon. The cmergencv 
allowed hi03 no time for reBection* He con^iikTed 
wiih himself, that upon the whole these alccrauons in reU- 
gioii were certainly right; that he doubted only in a few 
iTumaierial points ; and that, if he should refuse^ it might 
be a means to keep others bat^k, tie then took up the 
pen, an:1, with some hesitation, at lettgth suhserihed* 
Afterwards retiring, he sent a letter to the visitors, ac> 
quainiing them in vv^hat sense he subscribed the tirticles; 
which they accepted very favonrabiy. 

VVhen in order to eiilighteu the nation in true learTiing 
and reUgion, public schools began to be vccommended, 
Mr* Gilpin endeavoured to promote the good work with the 
utmost of bis ability. As his manner of living was most 
affluent and generous, and Ids bospitallty and charities 
made daily a larger demand upon him, it was thought ex¬ 
traordinary, that, amidst snch great expences, ho should 
entertain ihe design of building anil endowing a grammar 
school ; yet lii:^ exact oRcunumy huuu enabled liim to hc- 
coiuplish this, and the cfFcois of his cndownient were very 
quickly seen his school was no sooner openeil than it 
began to flourish, and to aFord the agreeable prospect of a 
succeeding genemtioii rising abiivu the iguonince aiuJ 
errors of their forefathers. Ho not only placOvl able mas¬ 
ters in his scboid, whom ho procured from fOxford, but 
himself constantly iuspoeted ii, tujd took iiu active part tti 
the education of the schobus. iSuch was bi.s beiUHviU 
that whenever Jie met uith a poor boy upon the road, he 
would make Ural of his capacity hv a few questions ; and 
if he found it such as pleaded liim, he wunbl provide for 
Itjs education, l-mm the school also he sent several to the 
nntversUies, where he uiaiutaincd them wliollv at his own 
expcncc- Nor wa.'^ this munificent and nn' ornmoii tare 
unrewarded. Many of his scholars IjeCLme great orna- 
inenift lo the ciiurch, and exemplary iusiaLoc:? of piety, 
among whom have been particularly mentinned, tienry 
Ayray, afterwards provost of (iuoeo's oiiHegc; George 
Carleton, bishop of Chichester ; ami Hugh Hrnnghton. [t 
was also at Mi. GiJpin’s suggestion ihat bin ki-mi bisiiop 
Pilkington founded a hcIiooI at the place ol his nriuvity in 
Lancaiihire, the si-itutos of which he revised and currecteJ 
at the bishop^s request. 
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Mr. geaeral reputation for learning and piety, 

made it the desire of persons of all religious persuasions 
to have their cause cr^ited by his authority ; and among 
others, the first dissenters^ or puritans, who had contracted 
prejudices against certain church cere monks, habits, 
made early applications to Mr. Gilpin* but without effect- 
The reformation, he said, was just; essentials were there 
cctnierned i but at present he saw no ground for disaffec¬ 
tion. Ihe church of Ktigland, he thought, gave no rea^ 
sonable offence. Some things there might be in it, which 
bad been perhaps as well avoided (probably meaning the 
use of the yestinents), but to disturb the peace of a nation 
for such trifles, he thought, was quite unchristian. And 
what indeed appeared to him chiefly blaiueable in the dis¬ 
senters, was, that heat of temper with which they propa¬ 
gated their opinions, and treated those who did'ered from 
them. Such was not his practice, for he confined ail ids 
dislike to their sentiments, urged with intemperate warmth, 
but bore not the least i1!-wiU to their persons. One of the 
most inijm;ii;c rrienfU he ever had was Mr. L.ever, a minis¬ 
ter of their persuasion, and a sufferer in their canse. It is 
almost needless to add, that he found it equally or more 
easy to resist the solicitations of the papists, who lamented, 
as they well might, that so good a man Ijad forsaken iheir 
commiiuruni and consequently they left no methods un- 
fritHl to bring him back, 

IJis liospiiable manner of living was the advniration of the 
wliole country, and strangers and travoilers met with a 
cheerful reerplion. Kron their beasts had so much care 
taken of them, that it was humorously said, if a horse 
was turned loose in any part of the country, it winild im¬ 
mediately make its way to the reciorof Houghton’s.’^ Kvery 
Sunday, from Mkhudmas to Kaster, w'as a sort of piddic 
day with him. During this season, he expected sco all 
his parisiiioncrs and their families, whom be seated, ac¬ 
cording to their ranks, three tables; and when absent 
tVom home, the same establishment was kept up. When 
lord Burleigh, then lord treasurer, was sent on public 
affairs into Scotland, be unexpectedly paid a visit to Mr. 
Gilpin, but the fjccuiiomy of bis hum;c wa*) not easily dk- 
concetted, and ho entertained the statesman and bis reti¬ 
nue in such u manner as made him acknowledge 
could hardly hhve expected more at Lambeth-” On look¬ 
ing biLck from an eminence, after he hail left Houghton, 
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Burleigh could not help excbiming^ '‘There i& the enjoy¬ 
ment ot' life indeed t who can blame that man for not ac-^ 
cepting of a bishopric i what doth be want to make him 
greater, or happier, or more useful to mankind 1^’ Mi\ 
Gilpin's labours extended beyond his own parish ; he every 
year visited divers neglected parishes in Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, Cheshire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland; 
and that his own flock might not suffer, he was at the ex¬ 
pence of a constant assistant. In all his journeys he did 
not fail to visit the g^l^ places of confinement; and 
by his labours and affectionate manner of behaviour, he is 
said to have reformed many abandoned persons jn those 
abodes of human misery* He had set places and times 
for preaching in the different parts of the country, which 
were as regularly attended as the assize towns of a circuit. 
If he came to a place in which there was a church, he made 
use of it; if not, of barns, or any other large building, 
where great crowds of persons were sure to attend him, 
some for his instructions, more, perhaps, to partake of 
his bounty ; but in his discourses he had a sort of enthu¬ 
siastic warmth, which roused many to a sense of religion 
who had never thought of anv tliinjr serious before. The 
dangers and fatigues attending this employment were, in 
his estimation, abundantly coLn]>ciisated by the advan¬ 
tages which he hoped would acc rue from them to his iiii- 
itiotructed fellow-ere sun res. He did not spare the rich ; 
and in a discourse befcjre Barnes, lush op of llurliam, wlfo 
had already conceived a prejudice against Inin, he spoke 
with so much freedom, that Lis host friends dreaded the 
result; tliey rebuked hiui for giving the prelate a handle 
against him, to which he replied, “If the discourse should 
do the good he intended by it, he was regarclle^ij^ of the 
consequences to liimself." He then waited on the prelaie, 
who said, “ Sir, 1 propose to wait upon you home myself," 
When tliey arrived at the rectory, and entered the Jiouse, 
the bishop turned snddeuly round, and grasped him ea¬ 
gerly by the hand, saying, father Gilpin, I know you 
are fitter to be bishop of Durliatn, than I am to he parson 
of this church of yours. 1 ask forgiveness for past injuries. 
Forgive me, father, I know you liave enemies, but while 
1 live bishop of Durham, tione of tbem shall cause you 
any further trouble.” 

For many interesting and honourable anecdoLcii of liie 
conduct of this e^Lraordliiary man we must refer to his hl'c 
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by his descendant the late rev* WilHam Gilpin. The pre¬ 
sent article 1ms reached its utmost length, hut will n«t be 
Ui^eless If it direct the attention of the reader to one of the 
most exemplary pieces of biography in our language. It 
remains oniy lo notice, that after a life devoted to every 
virtue that trail dignify the character of an eccle^iusiic, he 
found himsdf in I^\^bruairy 15B3 so weak, from a fall, and 
the infiniiiues of age, as to be sensible that his end was 
dra-^ing near* lie told friends of his apprehensions, 
and spoke of his death with great composure. He was 
soon confined to his chamber; but retained his senses tp 
the last, A few days before his death, he desired liia 
friends, ac<iuainLance, and dcpeiidonts, &c. might be called 
into hhi chamber; and being raised in bis bed, addressed 
himself to them on matters of eternal concern. He also 
oent for several persons, who had hitherto made no good 
use of his advice, and upon whom he imagined his d} ing 
words might have a better effect, but bis speech began to 
fauUer before be hiid fmUhed bis exhortations. The re-- 
inaining flours of his life ho .spent in prayer, and broken 
conveiaaticjii with some select friends, menUoniii<j often 
the consolations of the gospel, declaring they were the 
only true ones, and that uothiug else could bring a man 
peace at the last, ilc died March 4, 1533, in the sixtv- 
sixth year of his age. 

Thus died Bcrviard Gilpin, who, for Ids exemplary piefv, 
laborious virtue, and unbounded benevolence, deserves 
to liave his name trunsniiited to [mstcrity wiib respect and 
reverence, and who obtained, and most deservedly, among 
his ton temporaries, the title of the Northern Apostle* Dy 
hi$ unwearied application he had amassed a great stock of 
kiuiwh'djje, and was indeed i^^'iorant of no part of learning 
at that liiiic in esteem, lie had given more than common 
atU'iiLicn to the study of ihc dead languages, to history 
ntul u’’ ijiity; he h said to have excelieil in poetry, but 
lie expc dud litilo time In the pur;>uU of any tiling that 
was fupjig:i to prol'estiiian. 11 is tcin[ieL' was naturally 
w'arm, hu(, liy degrees, Uc succeeded In obtainitig an en¬ 
tire cuDituuDiJ of [jEmseifi His disp^^^ iuon was serious, yet, 
among his jULrticnlar fricmls, lie was clieerful and even 
facetious, llis severity had uo other object but himself; 
to others )ie it as mild, candid, and indulgonr, His Ser- 
itioii jirt’acbed at the court at Greenwich, before K, Kd- 
ward Vl,'^ jii is the only revised composition of Mr. 
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Gilplti^ii that haj» 9urmeti him. It is printed iu his Life 
by bishop Carietoiij 1636,12[no, fourth edition i npd in that 
more elaborate and elegant life by bis descendant, first 
printed in i753, ftvo. * 

GILPIN (Richard), a nonconformist divine and phy^ 
sician, probably of the same family with the preceding, 
was a native of Cumberland, and educated in Queen^s 
college, Oxford, whence he took the degree of IVL D. but 
afterwards entered into holy orders, and became minister 
of Greystock, tn hU own county; but preacheil with 
great applause in London, at Lambeth, the Savoy, dec. and 
in many other parts of the kingdom } till he wa!» silenced 
for refusing to comply with the act of unifonmty, 1663. 
He afterwards practised physic in the north of linglaud, 
particularly at Newcastle, where he was greatly esteemed 
by all that knew him, both as a physician and a divine, 
lie died in 1657. He was die author of several treatises j 
but his discourse on Satan’s Temptations,*’ 1677, 4to, U 
rao^it esteemed. * 

GlLPiM (Sawkey], a late artist, and a descendant of 
the Apostle of the North, was born at Carlisle in 1733, 
frojfi whence, after Uaving acquired some relish for the art 
from his father, who was a captain in the army, he came 
to London, and was articled to a sliip-pamrer. His hrst 
interesting works were composed of some market groups 
which struck his eye from his window. Soon after he 
went to Newmarket, being encouraged by the late WiU 
liam, <lake of Cuniberland, where he executed inuny com- 
positions which might bare vied with Hogarth in point of 
character. In the duWs stud he acquired that kuowlcdgo 
of the horse, which he afterwards displayed with such su¬ 
perior spirit and beauty; and when wo see with ivhat feiU 
city he applied it to the higher dcpurtiiiciits of tl»e art, to 
historic compositions in the triumph of Cainillus, the eleo- 
tion of Darius, the story of Phiieiun, vve must Umeiit that 
such talents diould have been drawn aside tu ihc meaner 
employment of horse-portrait painting, which occupied 
too nindi of his valuable life. 

His drawings of anlmaU, in pencil and water-colours, 
display a degree of taste and skill seldom attained. Many 
«>f his most capital pictvircs are in tlie possession of nohle- 
ineti and collectors; Ills clicf-d^reuvre, a gruup of tigers, ii 
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lit the possession of S* Whithreadj esq. The etchings of 
cattle which 'accompany hb brotherb descriptiTC writings, 
arc his productions. As a man he was equally esteemed 
for probity of character and slitiplicity of manner^ and, as 
a member of the royal academy, he added honour to the 
institution. He died at Bromptoti, March 8, 1807, three 
years after his learned and amiable brother^ the rev. Wil* 
liam Gilpin. ‘ ^ 

<tIN (Peter Louis Claude), a voluminous and uj^eful 
French writer of the Last century, was born at Paris, Nov« 
17, 1736, and being educated in the profession of the 
law, became successively counsellor of the parliament of 
Paris, and member of the grand counciU He died in that 
city in 1807. His countrymen owe to him various transla¬ 
tions, which are held in high repute, particularly one of 
Homer, first printed in 1784, Bvo, of which there were 
afterwards two splendid editions printed by Didot; and 
translations of Hesiod, Theocritus, Demosthenes, and 
Goldsmithb Vicar of Wakefield. His original works were, 
1. ** Traite de I’eloquence de Uarreau/’ 1767, l2mo. 2, 
** De la Religion, par un hotnme du monde,” 1778, and 
following years, 5 vols. Bvo. This work, though loaded 
with a superabundance of quotations, which render it too 
prolix, was well received, lii 1785 he published ajudi* 
clous abridgment of it, under the title of “ Nouveaux Me¬ 
langes de Philosophie et de la Litterature,*' exhibiting in 
a regular plan the fundamental principles of religion in 
general, and the moral government of the Deity. 8. Les 
vrais principes du Goveriiement Fran^aiae,*’ Geneva, Svo, 
Paris, Svo, and 2 vols. I2nfio. 4. Analyse raisonn^e du 
drott Fran^ais,” Paris, 1782, ito.“ 

GIOCONDO. See JOCUNDUS. 

GI014 (Flavio), to whom the invention of the compass 
haa been ascribed, was a Neapolitan, and born about the 
year 1^00. At that time the sovereigns of Naples were 
younger branches of the royal family of France; and, to 
mark the circumstance of this invention of the compass 
originating with a subject of Naples, Gloia distinguished 
the north with a deiir de lis,.a particularity which has 
been adopted by all nations, to whom the use of this instru¬ 
ment is known. S^ome have pretended that the ancients 
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were not ignorant of the power of the magnet; but it is 
certain that Pliuy> who often speaka-of the load-atone, 
knew nothing of its appropriate direction to the pole. 
Some authors also have conferred the honour of this 
portant discovery on the Chinese, and it baa by Dr, Wallia 
been ascribed to the English, However this may be, the 
terirkary of Principato, which is part of the kingdom of 
Naples, and i^rohich place Gioia was born, bears a com^ 
pass for its arms. If it be only an improvemeut of an in* 
vention, though but partially known^ which may be im-^ 
pitted to Gioia, he is without dispute entitled to a distin¬ 
guished place in the rank of those who have contributed 
to the benelit of society* * 

GiORDANI (Vital), a skilful mathematiciaTi, was 
born December 13, 1633, at Bitonto, He spent his youth 
in idleness and debauchery, and married a young woman 
witJiont any fortune; and having killed one of his brothers- 
iu-law, who reproached him with bis indolence and lazi- 
iiessj he entered as a soldier in a fleet htted out by the 
pope against the ''J’lirks* The admiral, finding that he did 
not want genius, gave him a writer’s place which happened 
to be vacant; and Giordani, being obliged in consequence 
to learn arithmetic, eagerly studied that of Clavius, and 
acquii'cd a taste for mathematics* Jletuniing to Rome, in 
165:^, he was made keeper of the castle of Si* Augelo, and 
devoted the leisure ttiat oiiflce alFordcd him to mat be malic al 
studies, io which he made so rapid a progress, that queen 
Christina chose him for Jier mathematiciaii during her stay 
at Kouie ; and [.ouis XIV. appointed him to teach mathe¬ 
matics in the avademy of painting and sculptore which he 
had founded in that city, 166G. Ciordani was made en^ 
gineer to the ca*Mlc of 8t. Augelo by pope Clement X*, ap¬ 
pointed mathematical professor at the college della 3a- 
plenza J635, and admitted into the academy of the Arcadi, 
May 5, I6dL He died November 3, 17)1* His principal 
works are, “ EMclide resiituio,” folio; “ L)e compouendis 
graviutn nromeutis,^^ folio; “ Fntid amen turn dactrin^c mo- 
tus graviutn,^’ folio; Ad Hyacinthum ChrUtopho- 

rtim Epistola,’’ 1703, folio. ^ 

GIOEDANO (Luca), an eminent artist, was bom at 
Naples, in 1G29, and at first was the dUciplo of Spagno- 

I —C/clop^dia^ arL Cdm^ajs. 

* >]vr#ri.—- oI* lit*—'Dj'il. JLst. 
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letto, nnd afterwards of Pietro da Cortona. When he 
<]|uitted die school of the latter, he went to Lombardy, to 
study CorrHgio ; and then travelled t> Venice, to improve 
himself by the colouring and compositions of the best Ve¬ 
netian arti^its. He had a fruitful i magi nation, and a sur¬ 
prising readiness and freedom of hand j hi^s tone of co¬ 
louring is agreeable; and bis design, when he chose, cor¬ 
rects He studied the manners and partiAlaritie^ of the 
greasest masters with such care and judgment, and pos¬ 
sessed so happy a tneninry, that he not only retained in 
his mind a dislincr idea uf the style of every celebrated 
master, but had the skill and power to iin'ttatc thorn with 
such a critical exactness, as to deceive even the ablest 
connoisseurs. In his early time this might have been the 
effect of study, and an attempt u» arrive at excellence ; 
but we may observe the same dUpositlon of mind in those 
pictures which he paitiicd in tiie best periods of bis life, 
many uf them being in ihe peculiar manner of Titian, Tin¬ 
toretto, Guido, and Bassaiu Some of those paintings are 
so tike, that it is said there are tu the most capital collec¬ 
tions in EugbncU some called I'iiian's wuicb are incon¬ 
testably the sporiings of Glorduiio^s pencil. One of bis 
most considerable productions is the altar-piece of the 
church of the Ascension at Niipies, representing the fall 
of Lucifer. And at Genoa, is a fine picture of Seneca 
dying in the Bath ; qf which, also, there is a duplicate i:i 
the gallery at Dresden« In Spain lie executed many com- 
pmsttions at iMadrid, Toledo, and at the Escurial - and 
employed only two yeurs to paint leu arched ceilings of 
the church and staircase of that palace. He was cxcecd- 
ingly industrious, generally painting xix or seven hours 
every day; and being highly favoured by the king, be¬ 
came exceedingly rich. Iii 1692 he first arrived at Ma¬ 
drid, and did nut return to Italy till 1702, when he ac- 
cotnpauted Bhllip V. to Naples, and in 1704 died therc^ 
The appellation of Luca fa Bresto” was accidentally ap¬ 
plied to Giordano; not on account of the fame he had ac¬ 
quired by his expeditions manner of painting, but from 
the nKTceiniry eagerness of bU f^ihec, who sold at a high 
price the designs of Luca, which he made after the com- 
fX>sitions of the great masters, while he pursued hU studies. 
Tfic father of l.nca scarce allowed him time to refresh bim- 
sclf, but still said to him while he was at his meals as w-ell 
at isifl work, Luca, fa presto,*' or, l.uca, make ha^irn;*^ 
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from which expression perpetually uttered, his companions 
gave him ilie nick-name of “ Presto." * 

GIOKGI (AuflCSTiNfi Anthony), an Italian ecclesias¬ 
tic of con.^iderable learning, was born in 1711 at St. Maur 
iti the diocese of Rimini. In 1737 he entered the Augus¬ 
tin order, and studied in their various schools at Verona* 
Bologna, Padua, where he became an accomplished 
scholar, particularly in the oriental languages. He 
wards was professor at various Italian seminaries qntil 1745, 
when pope Benedict XIV. invited him to Rome to the the¬ 
ological chair of La Sapien^a, which he filted with great 
reputation for liome time. The same pontiff also made 
him librarian del Angelica, and ordered him to efface frotp 
the Index Expurgatorius of the Spanish jni^uisition, the 
works of cardinal de Novis, which that tribunal had con¬ 
demned. During the height of his reputation the emperor 
Francis L endeavoured to persuade him to settle at Vienna, 
and made him most liberal offers, which he repeatedly de* 
cljned. When the missionaries were sent by the col¬ 
lege de Propaganda to Thibet, they found themselves 
much embarrassed to understand the language of Uiat 
country, notwithstanding the assistance affortled by Hyde, 
Lacroix, Vespiere, and other authors, but were much re¬ 
lieved by a valuable publication ot Giorgi's, which appeared 
ill 17GI, entitled Alpbabetum Thlbetauum" 4io, en¬ 
riched with valuable dtssmations on the geography, my¬ 
thology, history and anticjuitici^ of Thibet i and in this he 
explains with great ability the famous manuscripts found in 
1721 near the Caspian sea by some Hussisto troops, and 
sent by Peter L to M. Bignon. His next publication was 
not less important to the learned world, ** Fragmentum 
£vangeltj S, Johannis Graeco-Copto Thebaicum sieculi 
quarti; additamentum ex vettistissimis membranis lectio- 
nutn evangelic arum Jivinoe Missis Cod. Diaconici reliqui®, 
et liturgica alia fragmenta, &c." Rome, 17S9, 4to. His 
other works, enumcTutcd by F'abroni, consist of letters, and 
dbsertatioiii on subiects ol oriental criticism and antjcjui- 
lics, and some polemical treatises. Among his unpulilishcd^ 
writings, was one on the Creek marbles of the temple ot 
Malatesi at Rimini. Giorgi died May 4, 1757.' 

Pllkinstoii anJ StruU,^ Arpi-TiYUlt, vol. IT*—tVofki 
• FtbfOiii VUx tlilorum. 
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GIORGIONE, 


GIORGIONE} an eminent artist^ whose name was 
Gioggio BakbareLlIj but was generally bnowu by the 
appellation of Giorgione, from loftiness of figure and 
or the grandeur that atampa his style, was born at 
Castelfranco, in Frioul} 1477, and became the scholar of 
Gloranni Bellini, Even then he dismissed the minute¬ 
ness which chained his master, and substituted that free- 
'dom, that disdainful superiority of handling, which, if it 
be not the result of manner, is the supreme attainment of 
eAecution. Ample outlines, bold fore-shortening, dig¬ 
nity, and vivacity of aspect and attitude, breadth of dm- 
pery, richness of accompaniment, more natural and softer 
paasages from tint to tint, and forcible clFects of chiar- 
osruro, marked the style of Giorgione. This last, the great 
want of the Venetian school, had, indeed, already been 
discovered to Upper Italy, by LionarJo da Vinci* To 
him, or rather certain pictures and drawings of his, all 
unknown to us, Vasari pretends that Giorgione owes Jus 
chiaroscuro; but neither tlie line and forms peculiar to 
Vinci, nor his system of light and shade, seem to counte¬ 
nance this assertioiu Gracility and amenity of aspect cha¬ 
racterize the lines and fancy of Lionaido ; fulness, round-* 
ness, those of Giorgione. Fond of a much wider dilTusion 
of shades, and gradualiy diminishing their mass, the Tuii^- 
can drives light to a single point of dazzling splendour. 
Not so the Venetian ; more open, loss dark, neither broAvn 
nor ferrugineous in Ins demi-tints, but transparent and 
true; to tell the whole, he is itearcr to Corregio, He 
may, however, have inspected and profiled by the example 
of Lionardo, the inventor of chiaroscuro; but so as Cor¬ 
regio did by the fore-shortening of Mantegna. His greatest 
works were in fresco, of which little but the ruins remain. 
His numerous oil-picturcs, by vigorous iinpasto, and ful¬ 
ness of pencil, still preserve their beauty* Of these, his 
portraits have every excellence whieh mind, air, dignltVj 
truth, freshness, and connast, can confer; he sometimes 
indulged in ruddy, sanguine tints, hut, on the whole, sim¬ 
plicity in their standard* His compositions aie few ^ th? 
most considerable was, perhaps, that of the “ Tempest 
allayed,^* in the school ol\St* Marco at Venice. Some con¬ 
sider bU master-piece ** Moses taken from the Nile, 
and presented to the daughter of Pharaoh,*’ in the ardii- 
episcopal palace at Milan, in which a certain austerity of 
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tone gives 2 est to sweetness. One large picture of a. holy 
family is in possession of the marquis of Sta'flord, which is 
highly laboured as to effect. But, perhaps the most per¬ 
fect work of his in this country^ is a sm^I picture in the 
cotlection of the earl of Carlisle^ a portrait of Gaston de 
Foix, with a seL'vant putting on his armour* We are not 
acquainted with any picture that has more truth or beauty 
of colour, and style of character. It is told of Giorgione^ 
that having a dispute concerning the superiority of sculp^ 
ture or painting; and it being argued, that sculpture had 
the advantage, because the figures it produces may be seen 
all around; he took the adverse side, maintaining, that 
the necessity of moving, in order to see the different sides, 
deprived it of its superiority ; whereas the whole Bgura 
might be viewed at one glance, in a minute. To prove 
bis position, lie painted a figure, and surrounded it with 
mirrors, in which alt the various parts w^e exhibited, and 
obtained great applause for his ingenuRy. This anist is 
said to have fallen in love with a young beauty at Venice, 
who was no less charmed with liim, and^ubmitted to be 
his mistress. She fell ill with the plague; but, not sus¬ 
pecting it to be so, aduiiued Giorgione to her bed, where, 
the infection seizing him, they both died in 1511, he 
being no more than 


•* Argcpvjllr^ taK 1^—PlUtingtoTi, by Cydopn^ii. 
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